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PREFACE. 

JLHE  importance  of  historical  knoivkdge  h 
too  obvioos  to  need  any  illastration.  History 
is  the  mirror  of  ages,  reacting  a  view  of  the 
human  species  under  all  its  social  modifica- 
tions, and  in  all  the  variety  of  action/  It 
furnishes  the  most  ample  and  accurate  know^- 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  is,  therefore,  a  study 
essentially  necessary  to  man :  every  individual 
is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  sub* 
jects  which  it  brings  forward  to  his  inspection. 
But  if  some  knowledge  of  general  history 
be  indispensable  rn  a  person  who  makes  any 
pretensions  to  literature,  an  acquaintance 
with  that  of  his  own  country  is  requisite  to 
every  inhabitant  of  this  happy  realm.  The 
slave  of  despotism,  possessing  no  rights,  can 
have  little  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect  of 
those  events  that  have  caused  or  confirmed 
his  slavery;  but  no  one,  who  boasts  the  name 
of  a  Briton,  can  be  ihBiffbrent  •  to  the  steps 
by  which  his  country  lias  iiisen  ltd  tlie  com- 
manding eminence  on  Whidi**)t  i^ow  stands, 
and  by  which  he  himself  bsiS;  asc^jbded  to  sO 
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exalted  a  place  ia  the  scale  of  human  exist- 
ence, enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty  under 
the  protection  of  a  constitution  the  most  ex* 
cellent  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

From  the  consideration  that  so  many  his- 
tories of  England  have  already  been  written, 
any  addition  to  their  number  might,  on  the 
first  view  of  the  subject,  be  deemed  unneces- 
sary. But,  on  further  examination  and 
reflection,  it  will  be  found  that  scarcely  any 
of  those  that  have  hit^herto  appeared  are 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  conveniency  of  the 
public.  The  common  school  books  of  this 
kind  are  too  much  epitomized  to  exhibit  the 
connected  chain  of  facts  and  events,  of  causes 
and  consequences :  some  of  them  present  only 
barren  registers ;  and  others  are  grossly  erro- 
neous in  their  statements.  Those  histories, 
which  are  on  a  more  extended  scale,  are  too 
prolix  and  expensive  for  general  use.  Few 
readers  have  the  leisure  and  patience  requisite 
for  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  voluniinous 
compilations  of  Rapin,  Hume,  Smollet,  &c* 
with  their  continuations  by  different  authors; 
and  little  knowledge,  relating  to  the  gradual 
progress  of  British •^oyAiety,  can  be  obtaine4 
frot^*<]!ur  VoinA/oi)  ^JAstbrical  epitomes.  The 
proJ^fess^.Pi:  tajtrbgr^ation  of  arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  •cimf'pV^^fzation,  can  be  traced  only 
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through  the  series  o\  transactions  and  evenCs 
from  which  national  prosperity  or  depression, 
and  social  refinement  or  barbarism,  originate. 
But  th^  aiJknowledged  importance  of  historic 
cal  information  points  out  the  necessity  of 
rendering  it  accessible.  Conciseness  becoitaes 
daily  more  requisite,  as  great  events  are  every 
year  taking  place,  and  an  immensity  of 
materials  for  history  is  constantly  accumu* 
lating.  The  time,  indeed,  must  soon  come 
when  compression  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  history  ;  otherwise  the  life  of  man 
will  be  found  too  short  for  the  perusal  of  its 
ponderous  volumes. 

These  obvious  considerations  suggest  the 
utility  of  a  history  of  our  country  that  may 
be  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of 
sterile  conciseness  and  tiresome  prolixity  ; 
that  may  equally  suit  the  library  and  the 
school;  and  that,  without  being  too  expensive 
to  the  purchaser,  or  too  tedious  to  the  reader, 
may  distinctly  exhibit  the  series  of  events 
that  marks  our  annals,  and  has  raised  the 
British  nation  from .  a  horde  of  half  naked 
savages  to  a  nursery  of  statesmen,  legislators, 
and  warriors.;  of  merchants,  artists,  and 
literati. 

Such  is  the  design  of  this  compendium.    In 
the  execution,  party  spirit,  and  religious  pre- 


judice,  are  wholly  excluded.  The  ill  autheo"* 
ticated,  uninteresting,  and  ephemeral  oc- 
currences which,  in  every  period  of  time, 
furnish  the  idle  tattle  of  the  day,  and  soon  sink 
into  merited  oblivion,  are  either  omitted  or 
slightly  touched;  and  the  reader's  attention 
is  directed  to  subjects  and  events  truly  na- 
tional, universally  interesting,  and  worthy 
of  remembrance.  At  the  close  of  each  reiga, 
a  general  view  of  its  efiects,  on  the  pplitical 
system  and  social  structure  of  the  nation, 
is  laid  before  the  reader,  and  the  character 
of  the,  monarch  is  impartially  delineated. 
In  treating  every  affair,  whether  of  a  political 
or  civil,  military  or  religious  nature,  1  have 
carefully  endeavoured  to  proportion  the  detail 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  thus  to 
exhibit  a  concentrated  and  animated  view  of 
British  history,  adapted  to  the  use  of  those 
who,  without  consuming  much  time,  are  de* 
sirous  of  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  events  that  have  either  checked  or  pro- 
moted the  inter^ts  of  their  country  during 
its  gradual  advancement  from  primeval  po- 
verty and  barbarity  to  the  flourishing  state 
in  which  it  now  stands — the  great  opposer  of 
tyranny  and  support  of  the  independence  of 
Europe. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


X  HE  history  of  every  nation  may  be  traced 
ba(Ck  to  a  |]^riod  in  which  it  is  involved  in 
the  glooip  of  impenetrable  obscurity.  Some 
rays  of  light  at  lei^th  begin  to  appear,  and 
the  confused  scene  brightens  by  slow  degrees. 
Great  Britain  was  known  at  an  early  period 
to  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded  hither  for  tin 
many  centuries  before  the  christian  eera,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  island  the 
name  of  Britajjioia,  expressive  of  the  articl^e 
which  then  was  the  staple  of  its  commerce.* 
Its  first  inhabitants  undoubtedly  came  from 
theoppQsi^e  coasts  of  France  and  Fjiander^, 
which  werefirst  peopled  by  two  kindred  tribes, 
the  Southern  Kelts  and  the  Kimbri,  or  Kumri, 
called  by  some  authors  the  Northern  Kelt9, 
and  who,  together  with  the  Beiges,  a  German    ^ 


*  Tbis,  however,  ia  controTerted  by  CamdeD,  who  imagiiiei  the 
Muae  to  be  derived  from  the  custom  of  painting  or  staining  their 
bodici.    See  his  long  dissertations  on  the  subject  in  his  Britannia. 
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or  Scythian  tribe,  are  considered  as  the  people 
whom  our  writers  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Britons.*     But  without  expatiating  in  the 
boundless  field  of  conjecture,  it  suffices  to 
observe,  that  the  first  authentic  information 
respecting  this  island  is  received  from  Julius 
Csesar,  who  invaded  Britain  fifty-five  years 
before  the  christian  8era.|     Ceesar  informs 
us  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  were  driven 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island 
were  occupied  by  the  Belgee.    The  towns 
were  only  collections  of  mean  huts,  generally 
situated  in  the  middle  of  thick  woods,  en- 
compassed with  trenches  and  ramparts  of 
trees   cut  down  and    piled   together  for  a 
defence  against  hostile  attack.:^     The  inha- 
bitants appear  to  have  had  no  other  clothing 


*  Mr.  Tamer  makes  no  doebt  but  the  Kimbri,  or  the  Kvmri, 
were  the  ancient  Cimmeriain. — Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  5.  For  the 
migiaiioni,  &c.  of  the  Cimmeriaw,  or  Kiranerians,  «^  Strtbo  lib. 
1.  p.  18  and  58.  Herodot.  Clio  lib.  15  and  16.  Tamer  thinki  it 
doaHfoi^irhether  the  Bdgv,  in  Gaul,  were  a  German  or  a  Kellic 
tribe  i  W  he  is  of  epiniMi  that  the  Belgss  of  Britain  were  Kelts. 
^R|8t.  Anf.  9az.  I.  p.  SSand  S4.  Hie  Belgs,  both  of  Gaol  and 
Britain,  i^pear  to  haye  been  the  same  pfople. 

f  Camden  says  In  the  fifty-foarth  year  before  Christ. — See  Bri- 
taaaia.  Bat  Dr.  Hailey  makes  it  appear  that  Cassar  landed  in 
Britain,  86th  Aagast,  A.  A.  C.  55.  A.  U.  6.  696.— See  his  MiscelU 
Cofioi.  3.  p.  488,  dtc.  « 

}  Cmmt  Conun.  lib.  5.  cap.  17. 

**  Opptdom  antem  Brltanoi  Tocant  qnom 

**  Bylvasimpeditas  Talio  atqne  fom  monienuit.** 
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than  the  skios  of  beasts,  and  they  stained 
their  bodies  with  a  blue  €t>lour,  which,  with 
their  dishevelled  hair  and  long  whiskers  on 
the  upper  lip^  gave  them  a  terrible  aspect  in 
baltle4*  Some  of  their  customs  described  by 
Caesar  indicate  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism; 
but  from  an  accurate  examination  of  his  com- 
mentaries, it  will  appear  that  4he  Britons 
were  advanced  considerably  above  the  rank 
of  savages*  They  had  established  systems  o^ 
Government :  the  country  was  divided  intp 
a  number  of  sovereignties ;  and,  on  the  Roman 
invasion,  Cassivellaunus  was  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority* 

Caesar  often  speaks  of  their  princes  or  chiefs 
holding  consultations,  and  displaying  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  judgment  and  skill  in 
planning  their  military  operations*  Their 
mode  of  fighting,  though  singular  in  its  kind, 
displayed  an  extraordinary  degree,  not  only 
of  courage^  but  of  sagacity ;  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  managed  their  war  chariots 
appears   astonishing.'f     On    every  occasion 


•  Caesar*!  Comiii.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Perhaps  it  was  originally 
iateadcd  for  Ibis  purpose^  and  alsc^to  defend  ttiem  a^iist  ihe  Cold, 
by  closliig  ap  tbe  pores  of  the  body. 

i  Cesar  gives  a  most  animated  descrfption  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
Britoos  in  BUUMgiii;  their  war  chariots,  and  by  aicribing  it  to  constant 
«e  and  ioccssant  exercise,  intimates  that  the  Britons  were  contlnoally 
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they  judiciously  availed  themselves  of  local 
circamstances,  and  when  they  found  them-^ 
selves  unable  to  keep  the  field,  they  used  to 
retire  to  the  forests  and  other  inaccessible 
places,  from  whence  they  often  sallied  out 
and  surprised  the  enemy.* 

Their  religion  was  under  the  management 
of  the  Druids,  a  priesthood,  which,  according 
to  Csesar,  was  supposed  to  have  oi^igi'nated  in 
Britain,  and  from  thence  to  have  been  trans* 
mitted  into  Gaul.  As  a  proof  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  conjecture,  Ceesar  informs  us 
that  such  of  the  Gallic  youth  as  d[e^ired  to  be 
perfectly  instructed  in  their  sacred  mysteries,  .. 
repaired  to  this  country  in  .order  to  obtain  a 
complete  education.  Their  doctrines  were 
never  committed  to  writing,  but  comprised  in 
verses,  which  were  learned  verbatim  by  fre- 
quent rehearsals,  and  carefully  committed  to 
memory  ;  and  in  the  Druidical  seminaries 
^twenty  years  was  sometimes  spent  by  the 
pupils  in  this  tedious  study.     As  they  .were 


engaged  In  loteitf  ne  wars.  Thir  he  says  WM  tiie  ease  of  the  Gasls, 
and  this  mnst  be  the  case  of  every  semi-barbarous  people  divided  into 
a  Damber  of  petty  sovereignties :  how  much  soever  particolar  customi 
may  differ,  &e  general  aspe'c5  of  society  will  be  the  same  in  all 
countries  in  the  same  degree  of  civilization. — Compare  Casar*!  Conim. 
lib.  4.  eap.  99.  with  lib.  4.V»ip.  14. 

.•  CsBsar's  Copim.  lib.  5.  cap.  15.  This  was  the  method  taken  by 
CassivellauauB,  when  Csesar  had  passed  the  Thames,  and  was  marching; 
towards  his  capital,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Vemlam,  now  St« 
Mban*s,  in  Hertfordshire.    Camd,  Brit.  «95i 


Aoti^omnt  of  lette|s,*'U  appears  that  their 
prohibitipa  of  ootnmittiag  to  writing  anj 
thing  relating  to  their  religion  or  philosoph j> 
proceeded  from  the  desire  of  rendering  their 
doctrinesof  difficult  access,  andof  confining  all 
their  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
fraternity .  |  For  no  sacerdotal  bod  j,  not  even 
that  of  ancient  Egypt,  ever  possessed  a  more 
absolute  control  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men.  The  Druids  directed  all  public 
afTairs,  and  decided  all  private  controversies. 
They  carefully  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  the 
impaortalily  of  the  soul,  which  they  justly 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  support  of 
courage  an4  fortitude,^  If  any  one  wag 
deficient  in  reverence  to  their  dictates  or 
decKes,  ke  was  subjected  to  an  interdict, 
Bumbered  among  the  reprobate,  and  shunned 


*  Comm.  lib.  6.  cap.  IS,  Caesar  sayt  tftat  the  Driiidt  ia  all  their 
aflatn,  both  public  and  prif«te,  generally  nted  the  Greek  biogaage, 
a  circomstaoce  which  appean  iocredible,  if  we  coakl  rappote  tadi 
a  fsaa  to  mittake  In  a  matter  m  easy  to  aflcertaia. 

f  Cnar  sayi  that  the  Draidf  tavght  "naay  thiagt  caaceraiag  the 
itan  aad  their  oiotioiis,  the  onf  nitode  of  the  earth,  and  the  aatore  of 
thinpi  bot  It  If  imposiUe  to  aay  how  far  their  Jhoowledge  oC 
nstronony  orof  nataral  philosophy  extended  .—For  aa  aeeooat  of  the 
Preldt,  lee  abo  DM.  Sk.  lib.  5.— Stiabo.  lib.  4.  p.  308,  Ac. 

{  It  appean  that  the  Draidt  tanght  the  tramnignitton  of  tools 
iaio  other  baaMa  bodies  at  the  wordt  of  Caeaar  are  *'  In  priait  boc 
Toiaat  peiMiadere  non  in|^re  animat  led  ab  aliit  pott  morteai  tima- 
tin  ad  aUot."--CQniB.  lib.  6.  cap.  13. 
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by  society.*  Thus  by  having  in  their  hands 
the  formidable  engine  of  excommunication, 
which,  besides  its  temporal  terrors,  involved 
an  exclusion  from  the  joys  of  a  future  lifei, 
and  th^  infliction  of  future  punishments,  they 
extended  their  authority  as  far  ^s  imagination 
•could  carry  its  fears. 

It  is  probable  that  the  private  religion  of 
the  Druids,  like  that'  <>f  other  philosophical 
heathens  was  a  mixture  of  Polytheism  and 
Theism. t  Csesar,  hon^ever,  who  was  not  ini- 
tiated into  their  sacred  mysteries,  exhibits 
thefm  .entirely  in  the  character  of  Polytheistis, 
and  if  they  beiieved  in  OAe  supreme  and  self- 
existent  Being,  it  is  certain  that  they  also  ao- 
kndwledged  a  number  of  inferior  divinities, 
whom  they  worshipped  with  barbarous  rites, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  propitious  With  hu- 
man sacrifices.  They  had  images  of  a  prodigi- 
pijs  n^agnitude  constrppted  of  wicker  work, 
and  these  being  filled  with  living  men,  and 
then  set  on  fire,  the  unfortunate  victims  wer^ 
miserably  consumed  in  the  flames.^  Although 
our  pictures  of  Druidism  being  delineated  by 


*  Cornm.  ibi  supra. 

+  At  9f>me  of  their  sacred  rites  the  women  went  naked,  batstained 
a  dark  colour  with  some  kind  of  vegetable  juice. — Pliny,  lib.22.cap.€. 

t  The  Druids  also  consulted  their  gods  on  the  subject  offnturity, 
i  aspect  i  n%  the  qui  veri  of;  flesh  of  human  v  icti  ms.  They  were  also  great 
pretenders  to  maciCf^Pltny  lib,  SO.  cap.  4* 
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Roman  pencib^  may,  in  soma  of  their  features, 
have  received  too  deep  a  colouring,  yet  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  no  system  of  super- 
stition was  ever  more  terrible,  none  ever  better 
calculated  to  inspire  ignorance  with  awe,  and 
extort  implicit  obedience  from  both  princes 
and  people.* 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  society  among  the 
Britons,  agriculture  was  not  unknown  to 
them,  although  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
island  they  sowed  but  little  corn,  and  like 
the  modern  Tartars,  lived  chiefly  on  flesh  and 
milk.  The  country  was  extremely  populous, 
and  the  cattle  very  numerous,  f  Horses 
appear  to  have  been  plentiful  ;  and  the 
Britons  by  the  dexterous  mode  in  which  they 
conducted  their  war  chariots,  shewed  that 
they  well  understood  their  training  and  ma- 
nagement. It  does  not  appear  that  they 
possessed  either  gold  or  silver*  %    These  metals 


•  It  b  BMertcd  by  some  modern  wriCfrt,  tkftt  Dnridism  included 
the  doctrines  of  a  MUleniam,  §nd  of  the  universal  restoration.  Mr. 
Eva»«  in  a  note,  refers  to  a  sketdi  of  tlie  system  of  Dniidism,  by 
Edward  Williams,  the  Welch  bard,  a  work  which  I  have  not  been, 
and  consequently  can  form  no  opinion  of  its  merits— £irans*s  Sketch 
of  Denominations,  p.  917  and^lS.    Article  MillemriiMis, 

*  Csesar  Comm.  lib.  5.  cap  10. 

J  C-msar  ibid. — Pliny  seems  to  intimate  that  they  had  some  small 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  for  ornaments  i  but  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Romans,  an  alteration  m!^t  have  taken  place  since  the  lime 
fit  Cmv.— Pliny,  nbl  |npm« 
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indeed  were  at  that  time  exceedingly  scarce 
in  all  those  parts  of  Europe  that  were  re- 
mote from  Home,  and  bad  not  been  sub- 
dued hj  her  arms.  The  Britons,  in  their 
traffic,  used  either  brass  or  small  iron  ringft 
for  money.*  In  civilization  they  appear,  at 
least  in  the  maritime  parts  on  tlie  south  and 
sotuth-east  of  the  island,  to  hav^  been  nearly 
on  a.leVel  with  the  Gauls* 

After  many  harassing  marches  and  san- 
guinary couflicts,  CiTsar  obliged  a  few  of  the 
British  princes  to  give  hostages,  and  pay  a 
small  tribute  to  Rome.  From  that  period  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Britons  re- 
'  mained  unmolested ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  a  free  intercourse  with  Gaul  they 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  hy 
continuing  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute.f 
The  Emperor  Claudius,  or  at  least  Aulus 
Plautius,  his  lieutenant,  led  a  powerftil  army 
into  Britain ;  and  his  reign  is  the  epoch  from 
whence  this  island  must  date  its  real  subjec- 


,  •  Cesar's  Comm.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.-— Camden,  in  his  BriUmiia  says. 
Chat  the  Britons  bad  some  gold  and  lllver  ceiins ;  bot  Bishop  Gibson 
says  that  all  those  he  had  seen  were  neither  good  |^ld  nor  silver, 
but  a  kind  of  composition  or  mixture.  Camden  gives  the  represen- 
tation of  seventy.two  British  coins  %  but  they  seem  to  be  those  of  the 
princes  who  were  tribatariet  to  the  Romans,  and  consequently  pos- 
terior to  C8e8ar*s  invasion. 
•I-  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  2. 


tion  to  the  Roman  dominion,  fn  less  than 
twenty  years  seveml  empoiia  were  established, 
and  the  marks  of  an  active  commerce  began 
to  appear,^  Roman  manners  began  to  pre^^ 
▼ail,  and  the  petty  princes  and  chii^s  of 
Britain  vied  with  each  other  in  adopting*  the 
customs  of  their  polished  masters.  But  the 
Druids,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  subversion 
of  their  ancient  constitution,  and  the  conse- 
quent extinction  of  their  power  and  influence, 
assiduously  laboured  to  excite  the  Britons  to 
revolt.  Suetonins  Paulinus,  Nero's  lieute- 
nant, therefore  resolved  to  extirpate  an  order 
of  priests,  who  seemed  to  have  vo%ved  per- 
petual enmity  to  the  Roman  name,  .and 
marched  to  attack  the  island  of  Mona,f  their 
principal  sanctuary  and  their  last  reiiige. 
But  the  tjrtannical  conduct  of  the  Romans 
themselves  proved  more  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  than  the  machinations  of  the  Druids. 
Their  insolent  and  indecent  treatment  of 
Boadicea,  widow  of  the  King  of  the  Iceni, 
and  her  two  daughters,  occasioned  a  general 
^  revolt.  This  intrepid  heroine  placing  herself 
at  the  head  of  an  ihnnmerable  multitude  Af 
Britons,  first  directed  her  fury  against  the 


•StilliDgfleet  Orig.  Brit.  p.  6. 
f  The  nodeni  Aoilesey. 
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Roman  colony  of  Verulam,  the  modern  St. 
Alban's,  which  she  took  by  assault,  and  put 
all  to  the  sword**  London,  and  several  other 
citi^8,  experienced  the  same  treatment.  But 
the  courage  and  skill  of  Paulinus,  who  re^ 
turned  with  great  celerity  from  Mona,  and 
defeated  her  tumultuous  army,  saved  tlie 
remainder  of  the  Romans,  whom  her  rapid 
and  sanguinary  successes  threatened  with 
total  destruction. 

The  Roman  dominion,  however,  was  not 
fully  established  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian, f  whose  lieutenant,  Julius  Elgri- 
cola,  reduced  to  subjection  the  greatest  part 
of  the  island,  and  secured,  by  a  judicious 
policy,  what  he  had  acquired  by  arms.  He 
resumed  the  expedition  against  Mona,  and 
accomplished  the  destruction  or  dispersion 
of  the  Druids.  Having  penetrated  as  for 
north  as  the  frith  of  Murray,  and  defeated 
the  celebrated  Galgacus,  Iving  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, he  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
the  four  provinces  of  Britannia  prima,  com- 
prising the  southern  part  of  England :  Flavia 
Csesariensis  comprising  the  middle :  Maxima 
Ca^sariensis  the  northern  parts,  and  Vespa- 
siana,  consisting  of  the  conquests  which  he 

'  •  Tftcit.  Aoo.lib.  14.— This  revolt  and  manacre  happened  A.  D.61. 
+  Ve»paslaii  hiinielf  had  formerly  lenred  Ib  Britain.— Soctoa.  la 
Vesp.  cap.  4. 
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Bad  made  in  Caledonia,  The  country  was 
now  entirely  romanised :  the  edifices,  both 
public  and  private,  were  constructed  iii  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture :  the  Britons 
conformed  to  the  Roman  customs,  studied  the 
Latin  language,  and  considered  themselves  as 
Romans. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  conquered 
countries,  the  Romans  made  great  improve- 
ments. Walls  or  ramparts,  with  deep  trenches, 
were,  at  different  periods  thrown  up  for  de- 
fence against  the  unsubdued  tribes  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  roads  were 
made  in  order  to  render  the  communication 
between  the  military  stations  safe  and  com« 
modious.  Several  of  the  Emperors  visited 
Britain.  Adrian,  during  his  residence  in  the 
island,  constructed  for  its  defence  the  famous 
wall  or  rampart  which  extended  across  the 
country  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  This» 
however,  did  not  prove  an  effectual  defence 
against  the  northern  marauders,  who,  after  tho 
departure  of  Adrian,  renewed  their  incursions 
into  the  Roman  province.  In  order  to  provide 
for  its  better  security  the  Emperor  Septimus 
Severus  came  into  Britain,  and  having  re- 
pulsed the  Caledonians,  and  repaired  the  wall 
A  D  sii  ^f  Adrian,  he  died  at  York.  At  that 
city,  the  chiefofthe  Roman  stations  in 
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Britain,  Constantius  Chlonis,iathef  of  Cou* 
stantine  the  Great,  also  long  resided,  and 
there  he  expired,  ilis  son,  Conatantine, 
received  the  imperial  purple  at  York  from 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  and  carried 
with  him  to  the  continent  the  flower  of  the 
British  youth.*  The  numerous  benefits  which 
the  Britons  derived  from  their  subjection  to 
the  Romans,  who  carried  tha  arts  of  civiliza- 
'  tion  as  far  as  their  conquests  extended,  wer^ 
counteracted  by  a  serious  evil:  the  country  . 
was  continually  drained  of  its  warlike  youth, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  empire  in  distant 
climes. I  Amidst  the  commotions  which  so 
often  convulsed  the  Roman  state,  several  of 
the  military  commanders  in  Britain  assumed 
the  iuiperial  purple;  and  numbers  of  the 
natives  allured  by  honours,  rewards,  and  pro<> 
mises,  inlisted  under  their  banners,  andperish* 
ed  in  supporting  their  cause.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Theo^osius  the 
A  D  998.  ^^^^^1  Maximus,  commander  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  this  island,  assumed 


,  •Constantinc,  in  bis  wara|{ainst  Mazeotitti,  led  over  tbe  Alps  iat* 
Italy,  an  army,  of  Britons,  Gaols,  and  Germans,  amoontins  to  9S,U0O 
men.— See  Brady,  p.  99. 

f  Accordiufp  to  the  '*  Nvtitia  imperii,*'  no  less  than  twelve  British 
corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  coostaotly  dispersed  in  tbe  distant 
provinces  of  tbe  empire,  wliile  foreif^  soldiers  were,  according  to 
Uie  iATariable  maxims  of  Roman  policy,  stationed  in  Britain. 
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the  imperial  title  and  dignity,  and  carriedover 
into  Gaul  a  numerous  armj,  composed  chiefly 
of  Britons.  With  this  force  he  made  himself 
master  of  ^Gaul  and  part  of  Germany ;  but 
afterwards  advancing  into  Italy,  be  was 
defeated  and  slain,  and  scarcely  any  of  his 
Sritish  troops  ever  returned  to  their  own 
country.*  The  consequences  of  these  mili- 
tary emigrations  were  afterwards  severely 
felt.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
£fth  century,  the  Roman  empire,  being  di- 
vided between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  ^vas  rent  with  intestine  divisions, 
and  attacked  on  the  whole  length  of  its 
extensive  fro/itier  by  the  barbarous  nations 
seated  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  In  these 
ciiteumstances  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
send  any  succours  to  the  distant  ,province  of 
Britain,whicliwa8exposedto  the  depredations 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.f  The  Britons  despair- 
ing of  aid  irom  Rome,  proceeded  to  elect  a  new 
Emperor:  two  persons  were  suceessively  vested 


•  Many  «f  the  British  loldten  who  had  foUofred  M«ximM,  are . 
«aid  to  have  settled  InArmorica,  the  modern  province  of  Bretagne,  ia 
France.— Rapin  1.  p.  85.    This  Is  coDiradlcted  by  Ou  Bos.— Hist, 
€rft.  fi'.  p.  470. 

f  The  Picts  were  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  haviaj^ 
retired  into  the  coantries'  beyond  the  Tyne,  had  e?er  maintained 
»  predatory  war  a^inst  the  Roman  province.  The  Scots  came  from 
Ireland,  and  noitiog  with  the  Picts,  at  leni^h  became  masters  of  altthe 
MTthem  parte  of  Brilaiit.    See  U»jrd*a  Hist.  AfX.  p.  5,  &te.  &c» 
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with  that  dignity,  and  successively  deposed 
and  slain.  A  common  soldier,  named  Con^ 
stantine,  was  then  raised  to  the  imperial 
purple.  The  new  emperor  being  a  man  of 
courage  and  conduct,  repulsed  the  invaders;* 
but  his  ambition  contributed  to  the  further 
exhaustion  of  the  military  strength  of  the 
country.  Not  satisfied  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Britain,  he  formed  the  design  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  whole  empire.  In  this 
view  he  collected  all  that  were  fit  to  bear  arms, 
both  Romans  and  Britons,  and  led  a  numerous 
army  into  Gaul,  but  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Aries  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Hono- 
rius,  and  put  to  death  as  an  usurper.  HonO'^ 
rius,  however^  b^ing  unable  to  defend 
*  his  continental  empire,  or  even  the 
imperial  city  of  Rome,  which  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Ataric,  King  of  the  Goths,  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  thie 
Britons,  by  their  earnest  solicitations,  pre^ 
vailed  on  iEtius,  the  Roman  general  in  Gaul, 
to  send  Gallio  of  Ravenna  with  a  legion  to 
their  assistance.  Gallio  repulsed  the  Picts  and 
Scots ;  but  being  soon  recalled  to  the  defence  of 
the  empire,  which  was  now  invaded  in  every 

•  Zoiim.  lib.  6.    Marcelin  p.  38. 


quarter,  and  ready  to  sink  under  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the 
Roman  commander  informed   the    Britons 
that  they  had  no  farther  aid  to  expect  from 
the  Emperor  ;  and  after  assisting  them  in  re- 
pairing and  fortifying  the  wall  of  Severus, 
and  giving  them  a  variety  of  political  and 
military  instructions,  he  departed  with  his 
troops  to  the  continent.* 
A.  D.  426,       Thus  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
orttj.     jij    ^jj^  Romans  finally  abandoned 
Britain,    after  having  held  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  about  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years,  reckoning  from  Cjesar's  invasion,*!* 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  no  colonies  had 
been  established  before  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
The  Romans  had  greatly  improved  and  en- 
riched the  island ;  the  commerce  of  which 
was  extended  to  every  part  of  the  empire. 
To  their  conquerors  the  Britons  owed  the 
introduction  of  the  christian  religion,  as  well 


•  Hr.Tarner  pvesnocredit  to  this  account,  which  rests  chiefly  oo 
tfie  authority  of  Gildas  and  Bede.  Gibb'oo  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  S.  p.  «75, 
and  Da  Boi.  Hist.  Grit.  p.  211,  fix  on  the  year  409  for  the  defection 
«CBritaSB.    Compare  also  Bede  lib.  1.  cap.  Sand  11. 

f  This  it  Ra|iia*8  account.  Turner  says  that  the  BriUios  findiof 
fheoMelve*  unsopported  by  the  Romans,  deposed  the  imperial  ma^ 
tratei,  and  declared  themselves  iodepeodeot.  He  ridicales  the  pre* 
tended  letter  to  £Uas,  the  consal,  though  generplly  relAilcd  by  oar 
writen.  Hist.  Aag.  Sax.  I .  p.  TT,  &c.  On  Bos.  Hist.  Crit  p.  891 ; 
and  Gibbon  Dec.  Rom.  J^mp.  3.  p.  9J&,  place  the  defection-  of  the 
Brit.  A.D.409. 
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as  of  Iettei*s  and  science,  aod  of  various  me^ 
chanical  arts,  of  which  they  were  formerly 
ignorant.  The  Romans  had  also  introduced 
a  vaYiety  of  vegetable  productions,  before 
unknown  in  the  island.*  They  also  founded 
twenty -eight  cities  on  the  site  of  which 
stand  many  of  our  principal  modern  towns. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Britain  had  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect,  and  emerged  from  bar- 
barity to  civilization. f 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  w^io  had 
been,  so  long  their  rulers  and  protectors,  tlie 
Britons  found  themselves  totally  unable  to 
resist  their  barbarian  enemies.  The  armies 
carrie4  over  to  the  continent  by  Clodius  Al- 
binus,  Carausius,  Coustantine  the  Great, 
Magnentius,  Maximus,  and  the  last  Con- 
stantine,  had  exhausted  the  military  strength 
of  the  country  ;  and  constant  levies  had 
prevented  the  rej^aration  of  sucli  losses. — 
Such  also  of  the  Britons  as  had  embraced  a 
sea-faring  life,  served  on  board  the  fleet, 
which  being  w  ithdrawn  as  well  as  the  army, 


•  Bradley's  Sorv.  Aac.  Ifosbaod.  p.  104. 

f  Pancirolnt  compotes  the  namber  of  Roman  troops  g^enerally  stA 
tioned  in  Britain  at  19,000  infantry  and  !  ,700  cavalry.  Dr.  Arbuth* 
not  calculates  the  pay  of  the  infantry  at  6d.  and  that  of  the  cavalry 
at  Is.  6d.  per  diem,  of  nsr  money,  making;  the  annual  expense  of 
«£«19,919.  l(k,  sterl.  exclusive  of  the  surplns  of  officers*  pay,  arms, 
stores^  and  other  e ootlBgeneics.   . Arbnth.  Tab.  p.  179,  fte. 


the  isliMAd  was  eompUtAj  stripped  of  ite 
Ibrce,  both  naval  and  military,  wben  it  was 
abandoa^  bf  the  Ramana.  All  tJie  maituU 
iohabitanta  bad  hem  earned  out  of  the 
country,  aad  those  that  ramained  were  the 
old  and  iafiria,  the  luxiuriouB  and  profligate, 
wamy  of  whom  were  turbulent  and  seditious, 
inc^aUe  of  reaurting  their  enemies,  and  un^ 
willing  to  obey  the  governors  whom  they 
themselves  chose.*  Being  thus  without  order 
or  discipline,  involved  in  civil  wars  and  oon-* 
tinuaUy  harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Soots, 
who  attacked  the  fiontier,  dranolishcd  part 
of  the  wall  of  Severus,  aad  spread  devasta* 
tion  through  the  northern  part  of  the  coiintry, 
they  adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  call- 
ing in  one  barbarous  nation  to  protect  them 
i^inst  another.  In  this  they  followed  the 
example  of  th^r  old  masters,  the  Romans^ 
^d  experienced  the  Mme  asisfortiinfs.t 

The  nation  whom  the  Britons  employed 
as  auxiliaries  were  the  Saxons.  The  origia 
of  this  people  is  ao  otherwise  known  tbaa 


*  On  the  deporittoo  or  ^eparMreof  the  Roman  ma^titrates,  Brilaift 
was  divided  lato  thirty  todependeDt  republics  $  a  tcene  of  ciTil  dis* 
cord  cimed,  and  termlnafed  io  the  predomiiftuiceorranitarjr  tjranCi. 
Gildas  8.  IS.-^  Jerome  deDominalet  Britain  '« pfOYincin  fbrtUil 
tyrannorom.*'    Gibbon  Dec.  Rmn.  Cmp.  S-rp.  ^7. 

f  Montesq.  dela  Gnudenr  et  dela  decadence  4ei  Romaiiii,  chsp« 
tS-p.  108  and  ISV^r^Oibboii  JDec.  Rott.  £«ip.  abl  tvpra. 

TOL.  1.  B 
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that  they  ware  a  Gothic  or  Scythian  tribei 
Tttrner  seems  to  derire  them  from  the  Sac» 
mentioned  by  Pliny.*  Others,  however,  con* 
sider  this  as  a  fiir-fetcbed  origin,  resting  upon 
an  uncertain  etymology,  and  unsupported  by 
any  historical  account  of  their  migrations 
from  Armorica  to  the  shores  of  the  German 
ocean-t  Without  bewildering  ourselves  in 
conjectures,  it  suffices  therefore  td  say,  that 
Ptolemy,  the  first  writer  who  makes  any  dis* 
tinct  mention  of  the  Saxons,  describes  them 
as  settled  before  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, in  a  narrow  district  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Elbe,  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cherso- 
nesns,  and  in  three  small  islands  not  far  from 
the  coast4  At  that  period  their  country  was 
limited  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider:  in  process 
of  time  being  strengthened  by  a  league  with 
the  Frisians,  the  Jutes,  the  Angles,  the  Bata* 
yians,  and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  apower^* 
tul  confederacy  was  formed  under  one  com- 
mon denomination  ;  and  the  Saxon  territoiy 
was  extended  over  South  Jutland,  now  known 
by  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  to  a  considerable  dis^ 


'  •  Pliny  lib.  6.  cap.  11  and  19. 
■f  Tlndal^s  notes  on  Rapin,  1.  p.  27. 

'X  Ptolemy  Geo^.  lib.  %.  cap.  11.     The  three  iilanda  were  (hose. 
•BOW  called  North  Strand,  Busen/  and  Heligoland. 


lanee  iato  the  interior  of  Gennany  .*    A  view 
df  their  mkaners   is   given  hy  Ccesar   and 
Tacitus   in  their  accounts  of  the   German 
aatioi^.t    Their  general  dittracteristie  was 
the  love  of  freedom  and  of  armsi]}:     Thdir 
kings  or  chiefs  had,  in  time  of  peace,  a  very 
limited   authority ;  bnt  in  war^  they  were 
vested  with  eveJry  power  that  was  requisite 
to  enforce  obedience.]|    Their  public  affiiirs 
were  discussed  in  their   national   councils. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  Saxoii  religion  is» 
that  it  was  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  that 
their  princes  pretended  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Wodin,  a  chieftain  deified  for  his  warlike 
exploits.     The  Saxons  had  long  carried  on  a 
system  of  piratical  depredation.    In  the  time 
of  Caransius,  who  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
ple in  Britain  A.  D.  288,  they,  as  well  as  the 
Franks^  greatly  increased  their  strength  by 
their  alliance  with  that  famous  Roman  usur« 


«  Amotg  the  natioDS  cumpoiiiig  this  cotifed^raey  the  Sasrom,  the 
Jatei,  and  the  Angles  were  those  that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
conqacst  of  Briuin.  The  SniH  and  ihe  Angles  were  seated  4n  the 
dachsr  of  Sicswick.  The  city  of  Sleswiclc  was  the  capital  of  the 
Angles.    Pootaa.  Geog.  p.  655,  Ac.    Rapia  1.  p.  86  and  Itt. 

f  Caaesar  Comm.  lib.  6.  Cap.  19, 90,  21,  Sli.     Tkcitoi  dc  voriboi 


i  Cesar  Comm.  lib.  6.  cap.  19,  kc.  Tacit,  ^e  mdr.  Genuuiorank 
lib.  cap«  14^  15. 

K  Cesar  Comm.  lib.  6.  cap.fil.  tt  most  here  be  observed,  that 
nelthrr  Ctfsar  nor  Tacitns  mentloili  the  Batons  In  particnlart  W 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  their  manners  and  cnitont  were  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  thf  other  CSetman  nations. 


pw,  who,  in  order  to  support  liis  power  hy 
their  mavitime  sendees,  famished  them  with 
ships  and  experienoed  officers,  from  wboiti 
they  derived  great  improvement,  in  the  art  of 
navigation.*  Every  coast  that  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Carausius,  was 
exposed  to  their  incnrsions ;  and  during  his 
reign  of  seven  years,  they  perfected  themselves 
in  tlM  practise  of  piratical  warfere.  From 
this  time  they  made  frequent  descents  on  the 
island  of  Britain,  during  the  fourth  century; 
and  in  order  to  repel  their  incursions,  the 
Romans  had  always  a  body  of  troops  station- 
ed on  the  coast,  under  a  general,  entitled 
**  Comes  littoria  Saxonici,''  or  commander  of 
the  Saxon  shore.^f  The  decline  of  the  Roman 
power  was  favourable  to  their  piratical  en* 
terprises  ;  and  while  their  neighbours,  the 
Franks,  were  moving  forward  to  the  conquest 
of  Belgium  and  Gaul,  the  Saxons  were  em- 
ployed in  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Britain,  till 
at  length  they  succeeded  in  making  perma- 
nent establishments  in  the  island,  and  sub- 
jugating qr  expelling  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
Two  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengist  and 

A  D  449  . 

his  brother,   Horsa,   arrived  on  the 
Kentish  coast  with  three  small  ships,  which^ 


•  Gibbon  Dec.  Rom.  Emp. 

f  i.  e^  M  the  coasU  exposed  to  the  Saxoni. 


if  their  size  be  estimated  by  that  of  the 
Danish  Tessds  in  a  sabsequent  age,  could  not 
carry  more  than  thiee  hundred  men.*  Being 
retsnned  by  the  British  King  to  assist  him 
againet  the  Picta  and  Soots,  they  departed, 
after  h«?ing  wintered  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; 
and  having  engaged  a  number  of  their 
eountfymen  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  they 
nturned,  and  assisted  the  Britons  in  defeating 
and  driving  out  their  enemies.  But  observing 
the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  Britons,  they 
aomi  fyrmed  the  design  of  establishing  them- 
adifes  in  a  country  whidi  agriculture  and 
ciriliaation  had  rendered  so  greatly  superior 
to  their  own.  A  pretext  was  soofi  formed 
for  a  qnarrri  with  the  Britons;  whose  dis>- 
unioA  -rendered  them  inci^able  of  concerting 
just  measures^  and  concentrating  their  force.f 
Hostilities  were  commenced ;  atid  a 
'  sanguinary  scene  ensued.  Horsa  fell 
in  the  contest ;  but  Hengist,  after  h^ng  iuic? 
eessfiil  in  several  battles,  kept  possession  of 


•  neDuiiA  ships  «ei  to  cury  100  nen  each.  Tkirwr  Hist.  Aug. 
Sfti.  1.  p.  90,  note  6. 

-¥  We  hear  of  kings  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Kent,  and  Glaston. 
iHtfy,  sevttai  eontemporary  kings  of  Wales,  kUigs  of  Deira  aad  Ber- 
9l<la,  ani  othefi  in  the  nartk  aad  west  of  England,  aboat  the  time  of 
the  Sataas.  Tamer  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  85,  Ac— Another  anther 
•iqrs,  **  Tata  teaU  dlTcnis  regibas  dhrisa.'*  The  whole  itland  wm 
4iTlded«BiapgdlfferartUng9.    Usher  p.^MS. 


Ken|;,  Qftvhich  be  had  assumed  the  title  c^ 
]bing  at  the  commenoeinent  of  the  war.* 

Other  Saxon  chiefs  brought  over  into  Brir 
taifi  their  barbarian  bands,  and  following  the 
example  of  Uengist,  met  with  similar  sucpess. 
Th«  seven  kingdoms  which  composed  the 
heptarchy,  were  founded  iq   the  f<^wiug 
order:  1st,  Kent,  a4  already  mentioned  by 
Hengist,  A.  D.  455  ;  2d4  South  Saxons,  com? 
prising  Sussex  and  Surrey,  by  Ella^  A.  1>. 
491 ;  3d,  West  Saxons  or  Wessex,  compre- 
hending Berkshire,    Hampshire,    Wilt&^hire^ 
Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire, 
by  Cerdic,  A/t).  619:  4th,  East  Saxons, 
occupying  only  Essex,  IMiddlesex,  aii.d  part 
of  Hertfordshire,  by  Erchenwind,  A.  D.5»7; 
.5th,  Northumberland,  whii?h  inclij^ed  the 
^unties  of  York,  i^ncaster,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and.  Durham, 
nras  founded  by  Ida,  A.  D.  547  ;t  6th,  East 


•  Tht  kingdom  of  Kent  embraced  Christianity  A .  D.  698.  Ethelred, 
the  first  chrisfian  king  of  the  Saxons,  being  converted  by  Augustine, 
the  monk,  and  other  miasionanes,  sent  from  Rome  for  that  porposew 
Hume  belieres  than  Hengist  carried  his  devastations  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  island  t  but  Mr.  Wliitaker  is  of  opinion  that  he  never 
extended  his  territories  beyond  ihc  county  of  Kent.  Whitak.  Hist. 
Maochest.  S.  p.  2S. 

f  Northnmberiaod  was  sometimes  divided  Into  two  distinct  kln|^ 
doms,  Bemicia  and  Ueira ;  the  former  compHring  tiia*  part  which 
lies  on  the  north  of  the  Tyne ;  the  latter  all  the  district  from  theTyne 
to  the  Humber.  Orira  always  had  York  for  its  capital.  For  the 
Anglo  Saxon  Geography  see  lJsher*s  Primord  cap.  It.  and  Whitaker!& 
Hist,  of  Magchest.  2.  chap.  4. 
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Aaglia,  comprising  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and 
Cambridge,  by  Uffa,  A.  D.  ATd;  and  7th, 
Mereia,^  the  most  extensive  ^  all  the  king- 
doms of' die  heptarchy,  comprehending  all 
the  midland  counties  irom  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire on  the  east,  to  Chester  on  the  west, 
itas  estabiiBhed  by  Crida,  A.  D.  584.*  At 
this  period,  the  heptarchy  wa^  completely 
ibrmed ;  and  the  Britons  giving  up  the  long 
and  arduous  contest,  made  their  final  retreat 
into  Cornwall  and  Wales. 

From  this  historical  sketch  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, .exhibiting  in  a  succinct  and  regular 
series  the  different  sovereignties  and  the 
qpocte»  of  their  foundation,  it  appears  that 
the  war  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons 
had  continued,  almost  without  interruption, 
for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  before  the  latter  could  completely  estab- 
lish their  dominion.     This  long  and  san- 


*  Hie  order  in  whldi  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  em- 
bmced  chrirtt«aity  ii  as  Mlowi :— - 

Kent,  as  already  observed,  ....*...  A.  D.  593 

Bast  Saxons  about A.D.  604 

Korthomberlaod abont A.D.  088 

East  Aa^ia  about A.  D.  696 

Wcssezabout A.  D.  6S6 

Merciaabdat A.D.  669 

Soatb  Saxons  aboQt A.  D.  686 

*  As  Sfrffvat  a  rrrolntion  coold  not  be  the  woric  of  a  momeat,  it  is 
iiapaisibla,  ta  soaie  cases,  to  fix  the  eras  with  precision :  they  are 
here  aiariced  aeeording  to  the  most  anthentic  historians.  For  an  ac« 
cooat  of  their  coovenion  aec  Bede  lib,  1 ,  S,  S,  4 . 
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guinary  pericHl  estbiUts  a  ilreadAd  series  of 
wais  a&d  deTWtations>  of  wliich  the  obscure 
and  eOAfttsed  aecMhts  have  batted  and  per* 
plaxed  Our  aUesk  histotiam.*  Bat  the  ag^ 
gragate  of  these  calamitoiss  soenss  umy  be 
coBMntrated  ia  on*  general  and  gloomgr  pis- 
ture.  The  Saxaas  beings  a  eruelf  iMpei  and 
rapadlbus  peqpls,  unrestsaitied  hy  any  sense 
of  bamaaity  or  principle  ^f  rekigion,  ipraad 
desolation  vWif  rerer  tbey  came^  and  eattrerted 
the  country  into  a  desert.  Gildas  and  Bade 
inlbitn  lis,  that  idl  the  cities  and  towna  from 
the  eastern  ito  the  western  sea^  with  .all  the 
chtnrches  and  other  pablie  edifices,  were  da* 
stfoyed;  that  all  who  niade  any  resistance 
were  indiseriBMnately  put  lo  the  sword ;  and 
that  faafttne  ^as  the  coiise«|«ience  of  the  geae* 

ral  deYastataon.f 

During  this  long  and  terrible  contest,  the 
Brilons  appear  to  have  been  iMften  vtctoriow ; 
but  their  exploits  are,  in  their  own  histories, 
exaggerated  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility. 
The  existence  even  of  some  of  their  heroes,  as 
Ambrosius  and  Arthur,  has,  in  the  eyes  of 


*  Tomer  coBfenes  that  be  fiodf  himself  entirely  at  a  h«i  for  any 
autbeBtic  docaments  oooceming  the  stories  of  Vortigoro  «b4  Rowena, 
the  dauflhUr  of  Heni^istf  the  slaBghter  of  i)ie  firitith  nohki.  Ac.  to 
•ftOD  rapeated  by  historisBs.  He  seems  to  consider  the  whole  hiitoiy 
of  Vortigera  as  ficUtiont.    Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  61  Md  9S. 

i  Gildas  eap.  84,  and  BeSe  lib.  S.  cap.  li^ 


sOMe  eiitic8,  appeared  problematioaL*  But  if 
any  credit  can  be  giv«B  to  the  records  of  past 
ages,  tbese  were  the  two  prindpal  props  of 
the  falling  Britons.  According  to  their  ac« 
counts,  Ambrosius,  who,  by  the  general  suflP* 
rage  was  elected  monarch  of  the  Britons  A.  D. 
476)  maintained  a  glorious  and  sucoessfnl  war 
against  I^ngist,  Cerdic,  and  other  Saxoa 
chie&,  till  he  fell  in  battle  A.D.  508.  His  sue* 
cessor,  Arthnr,  surpassed  him  in  the  glory  of 
his  exploitsand  the  extent  of  his  &me.f  After 
rendering  his  name  terrible  to  the  Saxons,  he 
and  bis  nephew,  Mordred,  the  asurper  of  hit 
throne,  are  said  to  ha?e  fallen  in  battle  by 
each  other's  hands.  It issaid  that  Mor« 

A.D.  33«.     ,      ,  ,    .  ,  ,     , 

died  was  slain  on  the  spot,  and  that 
Arthur,  being  mortally  wounded,  was  car- 
ried to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  where  he 
cfxpired,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  of  which 
he  had  spent  seirenty-six  in  the  exercise  of 
arms.  The  generality  of  the  Britons^  how« 
ever,  wosld  not  believe  that  he  was  dead. 
And  what  might  appear  incredible,  there 
were  many,  that  some  ages  afterwards,  ima* 
gined  that  he  was  still  travelling  in  foreign 


*  As  Alexander  esteemed  Achilles  happy  In  haTing  a  Homer  to 
celebrate  bis  exploits,  so  Arthur  may  be  regarded  as  fortanate  ia 
tevfng  the  Biltish  barda  to  sing  Ms  praise.    See  Plutarch  tit.  Alex. 

f  For  the  doubts  which  hare  bees  excited  coocemiog  the  existence 
•f  Aitlnu-i  see  Uiber  582,  and  Tamer  I.  p.  101. 
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parts,  and  ex|>ectjed  his  return.*  Historiaas 
even  assert  that  this  extravagant  notion  wa» 
not  eradicated  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  six 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  when  his  body 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  in  the  abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury, the  place  of  his  interment.f  The. 
tale,  however,  is  equally  false  and  ridiculous; 
and  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  though  his 
remains  were  found,  nothing' but  dust  and 
bones  were  visible.}  What  is  said  of  his  sta- 
ture is  equally  romantic,  namely,  that  the 
fi^ace  between  his  eye-brows  yif^s  a  span,  and 
the  rest  of  his  body  in  proportion.  But  every 
thing  relating  to  Arthur  was  destined  to  be 
the  theme  of  fable  and  exaggeration.  As  his 
exploits  were  extraordinary  his  stature  must 
be  gigantic;  and  his  history  has  been  so 
much  blended  with  romance  and  disfigured 
by  fiction,  that  some  have  even  doubted  of 


•  &•  late  ai  the  ISth  oratory  the  people  of  Brctagae  ettecicd  then, 
letves  so  greatly  interested  io  the  fame  of  Arthur,  that  Alanus  de  in. 
'^Hs  says,  ^*  If  yon  will  not  believe  me,  go  into  Bretaftie  and  mention 
Uk  the  streets  and  viUages  that  Arthur  is  really  dead  like  other  meo» 
yon  will  not  escape  with  impunity  :  yon  will  be  either  hooted  with 
thecofscB  of  your  hearers,  or  stoned  to  death.*'  Alan,  deinsul.  p.  17» 
ap.  Tarner*s  Hist.  An|(.  Sax.  1.  p.  113.  For  the  circumstances  to 
Which  Arthur  Is  indebted  for  his  eztnuMrdinai^r  fame,  see  Tomer** 
elaborate  disquisition.  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  106,  dec.  to  114. 

+  Rapin  I.  p.  39. 

t  Turner  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  1.  p.  108.  Arthur's  body  was  found 
A.  D.  1189 :  his  sword,  which  was  named  Calibnmo,  was  presented. 
is  a  precious  {^ft,  by  Richard  I.  to  the  King  of  Sicily. 


his  existent.  The  records  of  those  times  are 
ittdeed  so  obscure,  so  confused  and  contra- 
dictorj,  as  to  baffle  investigation  ;♦  but  from 
the  length*  of  lime  employed  by  the  Saxons 
in  establishing  themselves  in  the  island,  it 
appears  that  if  the  Britons  had  avoided  in- 
testine quarrels,  they  might  have  preserved 
their  country.  But  experience  itself  could 
not  teach  them  this  salutary  lesson.  Although 
they  were  never  deficient  in  courage,  they 
seemed  incapable  of  political  union.  When- 
ever they  obtained  the  least  respite  from  fo- 
reign aggression,  they  relapsed  into  civil  ware, 
which  exhausted  their  strength  and  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  means  of  providing 
for  their  future  security. 

During  these  times  of  devastation  and  di^^ 
tress,  many  of  the  Britons  withdrew  to  Armo« 
rica,  since  called  Bretagne  in  France,  where 
a  colony  of  a  kindred  race  were  already  set* 
tled.f    A  large  body  of  them  also  retired 


♦  "  We  are  aot  able,**  lays  Mr.  Taroer,  "  to  give  thesaccenive  conr 
quesU  In  exact  chronology :  we  cannot  state  in  what  year  each  British 
principality  was  destroyed,  or  each  poonty  subdoed :  we  only  know 
that  from  the  sea  coast  where  they  landed,  the  invaders  fought  their 
way  with  pertinacity  bot  with  difliculty  to  the  Inland  proTinces.** 
Tomer's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  ch.  4.  p.  129. 

f  That  the  people  of  Armorica  were  of  the  same  origin  as  those  of 
Britain,  is  not  to  be  donbted  $  bat  the  common  story  of  the  Britlsil 
soldiers,  who  followed  Mazimus,  having  settled  in  that  country,  is  by 
auiny  called  In  question.  The  time  of  the  arrival  of  a  colony  from 
<hlt  Island,  In  Bretagne,  is  fixed  A«  D.  513.  Da  Boi.  Hist.  Crlt.  1^, 
jf .  4T0.  ' 


1 


ds  Bnrottr  op  ssgljinb. 

into  Cornwall  and  D^remliire,  wh€!r«  they 
formed  a  small  state,  which  had  Exeter  for  it» 
capita],  and  maintained  a  sort  of  preearions 
independence  till  they  were  finally  reduced 
by  Athelstan  in  the  ninth  centnry.  Bnt  the 
last  refnge  of  titb  Britons  was  that  part  of  tho 
island  called  Wales.  In  that  moimtaitiout 
region  the  relics  of  the  British  nation  relaps- 
ed almost  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
country  being  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
principalities,  their  intestine  quarrels  pre- 
Tented  them  from  pursuing  any  common  in** 
terest,  and  private  resentments  predominated 
dver  every  public  consideration.  Reiterated 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  confirmed  habits  of 
rapine  rendered  them  inattentive  to  the  arts 
of  peace ;  and  predatory  war  became  their 
chief  and  almost  their  sole  occupation.  Their 
whole  history  presents  little  else  than  a  con« 
Stant  succession  of  the  same  scenes  of  depre- 
dation and  restless  hostility,  till  £dward  1» 
as  will  be  afterwards  related,  annexed  Wales 
to  the  English  dominions. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  ancient 
Britons  in  their  last  retreat  having  necessarily 
led  to  a  chronological  anticipation,  it  is  time 
to  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  Saxons.  Their 
history,  during  the  existence  of  the  heptarchy, 
is  scarcely  less  dark  and  confused  than  that 


isf  the  Britons.    Wt  find  little  eke  in  their 
records  than  the  accession  and  demise  of  their 
princes,  their  frequent  hostilities,  and  their 
religiotts  foundations,  without  any  direct  in- 
fermation  relative  to  their  progress  in  arts^ 
in  sciences,  aud  commerce ;  and  are  left  to 
the  guidance  of  conjecture  in  regard  to  their 
general  state  of  society.    Whether  the  Sas^ons 
were   acquainted  with  letters  before  their 
arrival  in  Britain  appears  problematical;  bat 
if  they  owed  the.  introduction  of  letters  as 
well  as  of  Christianity  to  Augustine  theMonk, 
as  some  have  supposed,,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  their  progress  in  literature,  as  well 
as  in  religion,  was  exceedingly  rapid.*    it  is 
evidasit,  however,  that  no  traces  of  learning, 
nor  any  marks  of  civilisation,  are  discovered 
in  their  history  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  christian  religion,  which,  within  sixty 
y^ars  after  its  reception  in  Kent,  was  estab- 
lished in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
From  this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  first  dawn 
of  literature  and  science  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  circumstance  which  among  a  mul« 
ti  tilde  of  others  of  a  similar  nature  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  contributes  to 


•  Iba,  tke  fanon  Uag  of  the  W«t  Smom,  who  began  Ms  rdig* 
A.  D.  668,  published  a  cod»«f  tewi»  which  terraA  ai  •  hasb  lo  thoM 
«r  Atfrad  Ihe  i3h«it  fai  iht  niaSi  ctiSBiy  «--«ah.  liiahaib  n^ 
».4C 
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shew  how  admirably  the  precepts  of  the  gdspel 
are  calculated  for  the  improvement  and  happi** 
ness  of  society .  The  scenes  of  carnage  and  de^ 
solation  had  no  soonerceased  than  the  different 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  began  to  assume 
something  of  a  civilized  aspect.  Towns  and 
fortresses  were  built  on  the  Roman  founda-» 
tions;  a  number  of  churches  and  monasteries 
were  erected ;  and  some  men  of  learning  began 
to  make  their  appearance.*  In  regard  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  the 
heptarchy,  although  we  have  no  satisfactory 
documents  to  enable  us  to  form  any  clear 
judgment  of  its  nature  or  extent,  yet  the 
liberal  benefactions  of  Ina  and  others  of  their 
princes  to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  afford 
grounds -for  a  veiy  probable  conjecture,  that 
trade  keeping  pace  with  other  improvements 
had  caused  a  considerable  influx  of  wealth.f 


•  The  cathedral  of  Si.  VanVs,  at  Loodon,  was  fouoded  about  A.  D. 
610,  by  Etiielbert,  king  of  Keot.  See  Bede  lib.  2.  cap.  S.  Malmsb/ 
S35.  Stowe  lib.  S.  p.  141.  Others  atcribe  its  fooodation  to  Sibert^ 
king  of  the  East  Saxons,  London  being  the  capital  of  that  kingdom. 
Sibert  was  also  the  founder  of  Westminster  abbey,  in  a  place  callecf 
Tbomcy  by  tbe  Saxons,  and  where  formerly  stood  a  famous  temple 
lacred  to  Apollo.  Camd.  Brit.  Middlesex.  The  cathedral  of  York 
was  founded  about  A.  D.  OSS,  by  Edwin,  and  finished  by  Oswald* 
kings  of  Northumberland.  Bede  lib.  8.  cap.  16.  The  monastery  of 
Glastonbury  and  tbe  church  were  magnificently  rebuilt  by  Ina,  kiii|p 
jbT  the  West  Saxons,  about  A.  D.  700.  Malmsb.  p.  14.  Croylaod. 
abbey,  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  716.  See  Gough's  Antiq. 
Croylaod.  Tbe  other  Sazoa  buildings  were  numerous,  but  they  were 
Biesn,  and  have  been  rebuilt  in  after  times. 

f  For  the  donations  and  charten  of  Ina  to  the  Abbey  of  Glnsto»« 
bury,  and  the  rich  ornaments  of  the  grcfttchurch,  tee  Midmsb.  Aaliq«, 
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The  political  system  of  the  heptarchy  is 
as  little  known  as  the  civil  organization  and 
social  state  of  its  different  kingdoms.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  one  of  the  kings  generally 
had  a  paramount  power,  and  was  considered 
as  monarch  of  the  whole  heptarchy.  But 
this  prerogative  was  not  confined  to  any  paf  •^ 
ticular  kingdom  or  royal  family,  and  whether 
the  usual  predominancy  of  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  was  the  result  of  actual  conquest, 
or  a  dignity  conceded  in  compliance  with 
some  ancient  custom  cannot  be  ascertained.^ 
The  heptarchy  was  soon  changed  into  a  hex- 
archy  by  the  celebrated  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  about  A.  D.  735,  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own 
dominions.  And  when  Egbert  ascended 
A.D  800  **^  throne  of  Wessex,  England  was 
verging  towards  a  triarchy.  Thepetty 
kingdoms  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia> 
had  already  become  the  satellites  of  Mercia. 


Oaston.  3.  Gale  S09,  &c.  aad  Oa^Me^  Moaatticott  1.  p.  18,  &c. 
Aboat  A.  D.  727,  Ina  laid  down  his  soeplre  and  retired  to  Rome,' 
where  he  bad  foanded  a  school,  with  liberal  eadowmeats,  for  the  in« 
ttraction  of  Eagliih  eeclesfaHticif  and  anmala^p  the  aonaitie  JmbiC, 
cnployed  the  renainder  of  his  days  in  acts  of  devotion.  To  retire  to 
Bone,  aa  w^  aai»  trnvcl  tiiither,  was  greatly  the  IStthion  anaiigall 
classes  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  of  this  period.  "  Plores  ex  gente  Anglo- 
rmn  aebiles,  Ignobilet,  laici,  clerici,  viri  ac  flemine  certatitn  con- 
•BcverMt.'*  In  Hds  respect  nany  of  tiie  English  nation,  both  noble 
and  ignoble,  l^nen  and  eccicslaades,  men  and  women,  eamkCed  nne ' 
nnoUmr.    aedeJib.5;cap.7. 

»  Torner  Hilt.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  1S9. 
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Wesseot  was^  enlatged  by  the  inooq^ration 
of  Sussex.  And  Northumbria  oocupiei  in 
prodacing  and  destroyiag  a  suceesiion  of 
usurpers  and  turbulent  nables,  had  ceased 
from  troubling  her  neighbours.*  Egbert 
having  been  compelled,  by  domestic  dangers, 
to  seek  safety  in  expatriation,  had,  previous 
to  his  accession,  resided  at  the  court  of  Charle-* 
nmgue,  where  he  had  learned  the  arts  of 
government  and  war.  Possessing  so  great 
a  superiority,  both  in  political  and  military 
skill,  over  the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  he  easily  reduced  them  under  his 
dominion.  But  although  he  procured  the 
pre-eminence  for  Wessex,  he  did  not  incor- 
porate East  Anglia,  Mercia,  or  Northumbrian 
which  were  suffered  to  exist  as  vassal  states, 
governed  by  their  own  sovereigns,  till  the 
Danish  sword  destroyed  thesekingdoms-t  His 
prosperity,  however,  was  soon  interrupted 
by  an  ev^^t  which  proved  the  commencement 
of  two  hundred  years  of  disasters.  Thia 
was  the  invarion  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Danes,  who  landing  on  dif- 
ferent parts   of  the  coast,  committed  the 


•  Turner*!  Hbt.  Aug.  Sax.  1.  cka|^  7. 

f  Turner  dtecredits  the  cemmeii  itery  of  B^lbert  ttboMiiiir  -U  pr©- 
TUM«afffM«tlgw,Mde««MiiUsg  ttewfceleWiigdwi  to  iNi  c.lle4 

England.—Hist.  Aiif .  Sex.  1 .  chap.  T.    Be  mppmm  ^m  *e  caMliy- 
was  lo  called  long  before  the  acceuiim  ^  Sskcrt. 


/  ; 
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most  lifiniitbld^  Stages.  Egbert  hn^tily  col- 
lecting somlft  trt>ops«  ntfatt^hed  against  the 
invaders,  l/tft  feceircd  a  total  defeat.  The 
Danes,  after  plundering  ^e  couiltry,  retired 
to  their  ships.  '  Two  years  afterwards  they 
retgined,  and  formed  a  confederacy  "with  the 
Brmins  of  Cori^wall ;  but  their  united  fbrcel 
were  completely  defeated  by  Egbert,  who  hav- 
ing restored  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  died 
in  the  following  year.  Etfaelwolpfa,  his  sbn  and 
*  8«M^cessor,  was  of  a  religious  rather 
than  a  martial  disposition.  This 
prince,  howcTer,  bdng  fiiAhA  by  the  miKtary 
talents  of  his  son  Ethelstalti,  was  successful 
in  repelling  the  Danish  invasions.  Being 
deprived  by  death  of  hh  elAekt  son  Ethelstan, 
his  two'  ybungdr  sons,  Ethelbert  and  Etfaelred 
I.  toccessivcly  ascended  the  throne.  Tbd 
reigns  of  both  these  prince^  were  fextremely 
calamitous.  Ethelred  is  described  as  a  prince 
equally  religious  and  warlike.  He  is  said  to 
have  fought  iu  one  year  nine  pitched  battle^' 
with  th^  Dailes,  the  last  of  which  cost  him 
his  life.*  But  although  he  had  on  every 
occaaioti  displayed  a  dauntless  courage,  his 
efibrtfl  were  unsuccessful.  lu  his  reigu  the 
I^nes  ravaged  eveiy  part  of  England,  de« 


•  lUf  in  1.  p.  90. 
VOL.  1*  C 
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stroyed  the  famous  monaste^es  of  CrojlHid, 
EI7,  and  Peterborough,*  apd  eiil;irely  sub* 
dued  the  tributary  kingdoms .  of  -  Northum-* 
berland  and  East  Anglia.f 

England  was  in  the  most  deplo- 
'  rable  state,  when  Alfred,  the  br<^er 
of  E^thelred  L  succeeded  to  its  precaflbus 
throne.  The  Danes  were  already  masters  of 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  were  pushing 
their  conquests  with  extreme  rapidity.  In 
the  following  year  ,  they  subdued^  Mevcia ; 
aujd  the  lands  of  that  country^  as  well  as  those 
of  Northumberland,  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  Danish  officers.  :|;  Alfred,  however,  repuls- 
ed a  numerous  body  of  those  foreigners,  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  Rollo,  who  having 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment in  England)  sailed  into  France  and 
took  possession  of  Normandy.||     He  also  ex- 


•  In^lph  p.  15, 16, 17,  Slc, 

f  Ednraod,  tlie  last  kinf  of  tlie  East  Angles,  b^Uif  made  priioaer 
by  the  Danes,  was,  by  the  command  of  their  chief,  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
shot  to  death  with  arrows,  A.  D.  870.  His  body  was  afterwards 
interred  at  Boj^  St.  Edmond's,  ifhich  derived  frooi  him  its  na»e» 
and  miracles  were  believed  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb. — Rapin  1.  p.  89« 

X  Rapinl.p.  dl. 

I  Hollo  hafing  conquered  Keastria,  which /ran  the  NormaBi  of 
Northmen  acquired  the  name  of  Normandy,  was  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  province  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  Charles,  &^ 
simple  king  of  France,  wlyose  daughter  he  married,  and  embraced  the 
christian  religion.  See  Hon.  Ab;  Chron.  ^e  I'Hist.  de  France,  All. 
912.  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  seventh  duke  of  Normandy 
from  JEtoUo.  Rapin  I.  p.  J 64.  See  also  P.  Dan.  Hiil.  de  Friaeer 
«19. 


pelkd  the  Danes  from  Exeter,  and  obliged 
them  to  retinb  into  Mercia.  But  new  fleets 
iftd  armies  ariiving  from  the  Baltic,  the  sab* 
jects  of  Alfred^  either  disgusted  by  something 
in  hia  conduct,  or  terrified  by  the  formidable 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  their 
sovereign,  some  of  them  retiring  into  Wales 
and' others  submitting  to  the  Danes.*  In 
consequence  of  this  general  defection,  Alfred 
having  dismissed  his  feithful  domestics,  con-* 
cealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  Isle*  of 
Atfaelney^  a  place  which  nature  had  rendered 
almost  inaccessible<f  In  the  mean  ivhile  the 
Ear}  of  Devonshire,  with  a  few  valiant  adhe- 
rents, having  retired  to  the  castle  of  Kim* 
with,  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Danisb 
army.  At  length  he  and  his  followers  mak«^ 
ing  a  desperate  sally,   totally  defeated  the 


*  This  is' a  very  obscare  part  of  history.  Rapin  soppofes  that  the 
Engl Uh  were -iiaoic  struck  at  the  appeaiaoce  of  tJio  Danish  army. 
Hift.  £ng.  1.  p.  92.  Hume  also  supposes  that  the  Ei^Iish  Were  quita 
Azhaiuted  before  Alfined's  flight :  Tarnfer,  on  the  cootmry,  makes  it 
appear  that  Alfred  was  not  eipdled  from  bis  dominions  bythe  Oanes^ 
bat  that  he  Was  forsaken  by  his  subjects  for  some  misconduct  in  the 
be|ipiiinf  of  bis  reijea^  though  aot  specifisd4>y'  historians,  Ttanicr*f 
Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  book  4.  cb.  2. 

•f  tbe  Isle  of  Atheiney,  in  Sonenetshlfe,  Is  sHaaM  a  few  miles 
y,  £.  from  Taiunton,  and  S.  £.  from  Bridgewater,  at  the  canflaence 
of  the  risers  Parret  and  Thoae.  It  consisted  of  only  two'  or  three 
acies  of  firm  grosnd,  covered  with  biiibes,  and  sarfbniided'Wlth  Impas* 
•able  morasses,  being  accessible  only  by  an  intricate  path.  Rapid  1. 
p.  98.  Camd.  Britaan.  Soroenet.  Camp.  Piillt;  Sunr.  I.  p.  SS9.  S. 
3S8.  Aik.Delin.  Somerset*  p.SSU  Here  Alfred  afterwards  erected 
»  fort.    Malms,  aad  Camd,  Britaap.  ubi  supra. 
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Danes,  killed  Hubba,  their  general,  and  took 
their  famous  standard  called  the  Reafan  or 
Raven,  the  loss  of  which  greatly  contributed 
to  discourage  them  in  their  future  attempts.* 
The  news  of  this  defeat  of  the  Danes  and 
the  death  of  their  general,  drew  Alfred 
from  his  sequestered  retreat.  He  is  said  by 
historians  to  have  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
minstrel,  and  in  this  disguise  to  have  visited 
the  Danish  camp,  where  he  stayed  sevesal 
days,  and  observed  thdr  careless  security 
$nd  total  inattention  to  the  rules  of  military 
prudence,  f  Whether  the  story  be  true  ok 
fSdse,  it  is  certain  that  Alfred,  soon  after  h» 
departure  from  Athdney,  surprised  and  to* 
tally  defeated  the  Danes.  He  then  conclude- 
ed  a  peace  with  Guthram,  their  chief,  who, 
with  his  people,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
tvas  confirmed  in  jliis  possession  of  East 
An^ia.  A  few  years  after  this  eyent,  Alfred 
A.  n  ssr  '**^  siege  to  London,  aiid  recovered 
that  city  from  the  Dimes.  But  the 
rea4er  of  English  history  must  not  e:8;pect  a 
succinct  or  circumstantial  narration  of  the 
Dttfiish  wars  in  this  country.  Their  diae^i- 
barkations  were  of^en  unexpected :  the  ob- 


•  Vila  AlfMi,  p.  10. 
f  This  fiory,  related  by  IngulpliQf  and  Malmftbury,  li  not  fonii^ 
it  Aflerioi,  the  writer  of  (be  life  of  Alfred. 


ject  of  some  of  tl^ir  expeditions  was  to  make 
a  pennanent, settlement ;  others  were  onlj  for 
plunder.  All  their  operations  were  irregularly 
and  the  occurrences  of  tl^ose  turbulent  times 
are  confusedly  related  by  historians.*  It 
suffices,  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  in  the  iime 
of  Ethelred  I.  and  the  first  part  of  the  r^gn  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  those  terrible  inraders  ra^ 
▼aged  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  scarcely  a 
city,church,ormonastery,  escapeddestruction 
or  pillage.  In  fine  the  Danes  retaliated  on 
the  Anglo  Saxons  the  same  calamities  which 
their  ancestors  had  formerly  inflicted  on  the 
Britons.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  people  to  whom  popular  language  which 
is  seldom  accurate,  has  given  the  name  of 
Panes,  and  who,  in  France,  were  called  Nor- 
mans, and  in  Ireland  Easterlings,  were  com- 
posed of  all  the  nations  who  lived  in  the  re- 
gions now  known  by  the  general  appellation 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  of  the  in« 
habitants  of  Denmark,  f  Their  expedition^ 
were  not  national  concerns,  but  private  un- 
dertakings: each  barbarian  band  fought  only 
for  its  own  emolument.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  may  readily  account  for  their  fre- 
quent violation  of  treaties,  so  much  com- 

•  See  Rapln's  olMemUioB  1.  p.  M. 
^  Ttaier*t  HisU  Aug.  Sax.  1.  book  3.  cbap.  1. 
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plained  of  by  the  English  historians.  As 
their  Armaments  were  generally  unconnected, 
no  treaty  concluded  with  any  of  their  chiefs 
could  be  binding  to  future  adventurers.  In 
the  year  891,  the  Danes  renewed  their  invar 
sions.  Numerous  bodies  of  these  depredators 
arriving  from  the  continent,  landed  on  various 
parts  of  the  coasts  and  again  reduced  England 
to  a  deplorable  state.  Hii^torians  have  not 
informed  us  of  the  means  by  which  Alfred 
was  freed  from  this  new  host  of  enemies.* 
Rapin  supposes  that  the  plague  compelled 
them  to  retire.  It  is  certain,  that,  after  the 
ivar  had  continued  three  years,  these  new 
comerV  suddenly  departed ;  and  the  Danes 
already  settled  in  East  Anglia,  Meroia,  and 
Northumbria,  acknowledged  Alfred  as  para* 
mount  sovereign  of  all  England. 

Having  restored  tranquillity  to  his  king- 
dom,  Alfred  turned  his  attention  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  police,  and  the  advancement  of 
letters  and  commerce.  In  the  year  893,  \\u 
published  a  code  of  laws,  which  have  been 
considered  as  the  basis  of  the  Anglo.  Saxon 
and  eventually  of  the  English  constitution.^ 


•  Rapio  1.  p.  94.  This  expedition  was  conducted  by  the  cele- 
brated Hastings,  who  also  committed  dreadfvl  rmvaget  in  Fimnfie, 
Daniel  Hist,  de  France  2,  p.  99. 

f  Some  of  Alfred's  laws  shew  the  dreadful  state  of  society  which 
was  the  result  of  those  predatory  wan.    It  was  customary  among 


DANES.  ^ 

The  vestoriitian  of  learning  also '  demanded 
bis  care.  Tbe  ravages  of  the  Danes  had  eon- 
verted  the  C4)unti7  into  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  extinguished  the  study  of  letters.  Al- 
most every  town  in  the  kingdom  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins :  the  monasteries,  in  those 
days,  the  Chief  and  almost  the  only  recep^ 
tacles  and  seminaries  of  learning,  were  all 
pillaged  and  most  of  them  destroyed,  and  the 
monks  every  where  massacred  or  expelled. 
Amidst  those  scenes  of  universal  danger  and 
distress,  when  every  one^s  attention  was  solely 
directed  to  the  single  object  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  continually  occupied  with  projects 
of  resistance  or  escape,  the  improvement  of 
tbe  human  mind  was  neglected,  and  almost 
every  trace  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  religion, 
was  obliterated.  Alfred  himself,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Gregory^s  pastoral,  complains  that,', 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  there 
could  not  be  ^und  a  priest  who  understood 
the  liturgy  in  his  vernacular  language,  nor 
any  person,  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  that 
was  capable  of  translating  the  easiest  piece  of 


both  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons  to  steal  not  only  cattle,  but  also 
Bcn  and  wbnen,  and  sell  them  to  each  other.  Alfred,  therefore,  en- 
acted a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cattle  or  slaves  without  a  voucher. 
Another  of  his  laws  set  a  certain  price  on  the  life  and  on  every  limb 
of  persons  of  each  cfaus  and  imnk  from  the  king  to  the  slave.  Tindal's 
>otet  on  Raptn  1.  p.  95.  fol.  ed. 
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Latin*^    In  order^  therefore,  to  fttoipote  the 
r^toration  of  learoioig  among  Jbis  sul^^pt9> 
he  e$tabli8h94  seminariea  in  diffSmnt  places.; 
aad  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of. 
the  famous  university  of  Oxfo^rd^  ivbere,  acr. 
cprdins  ^^  Rapin,  be  erected  ^w  cpUeges^t^ 
He  invited  f^m  all  ppnn^tries  the  most  learned, 
professors,  among  whom  was  the  <;elebrated 
Johannes  Scotus,  vehose  name  is  so  enpneut 
in  ti^e  republic  of  letters4    Tbefiie  ,  he  en^ 
couraged  by  his  liberality  and  animated  by 
bis  example ;  for  although  a  great  part  of  bisi 
life  had  been  $pent  amidst  the  bustle  of 
camps  and  the  tumults  of  war,  no  prince 
scarcely  ever  applied  himself  more  assidu- 
ously to  study.     He  was  well   skilled   in 
gramnii^r,  rhetqric,  histoi?y,  philosophy,  geo- 
metry, and  architecture;  he  wrote  several 


«  Spelmao  p.  141,  &c. 

i-  RapiA  1.  p.  05.  Some,  however,  give  to  this  celehmted  nnlYer- 
nlty  «  more  aocient  origin  ;  aod  Camden  says,  that  even  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  this  island,  Oxford  was  a  seat  of  learning. 
Britano.  with  additions  by  Bish.  Gibson,  Cand.  mentiom  oaly  three 
colleges.  If,  however,  Alfred  was  not  its  founder,  he  was  certainly 
its  Kftorer,  and  fron  his  feigo  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
that  eelebrity  which  it  has  maintained  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages.  The  origin  of  the  umoos  anivcnity  of  Cambridge  is  equally 
unknown.  Bede  informs  us  that  abont  A.  D.  630,  Sigebert,  King  of 
Bast  Anglic,  establish^  a  school  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
at  Cambridge,  9ther«  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk.  Campbell's  Polit. 
Sorv.  S.  p.  330.  See  nlso  Turner's  remarks  liist,  Aug*  8»x*  1*  P« 
323,  Ac. 

t  Tyrrell. p. 306w 


beoks  which  wero  considered,  as  esttelleiit 
•  specimens  of  cojoposition ;  aod  he  was 
esteeoied  the  b^st  S^on  poet  of  his  tiine.^« 
A  priace  so  attentive  to  every  species  of  im^ 
provemeat,  could  not  overlook  tb^  impor-r 
.  taiDce  of  |i^viga|:ipn  ai|4  cooiinerce,  He  caus^ 
ed  ^hips  to  be  fojuiltof  a  larger  sizje  than  anji^ 
of  those  fomierlj  used  by  the  English,  an4 
rendered  his  maritime  force  superior  to  that 
of  the  Danes.  And  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade  he  caused  vessels  to  be  built  at  the 
public  expence^  and  let  out  to  merchants.  It 
is  also  related,  that  Alired  sent  Sighelnn 
Bishop  of  Sherborne^  with  gifts  to  the  chrisr 
tians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  India,  and  that  this» 
prelate,  having  successfully  performed  tho 
voys|;e,  brought  back  precious  stones  and 
other  oriental  commodities.  The  truth  of 
this  story,  however,  appears  to  some  pro* 
blematical.f    But  it  is  universally  allowed 

I       ■  I   i  A 

*  Alfred  acquired  the  nidimenCi  of  his  education  at  Romei  «4 
as  be  had  reeeivcd  from  aature  an  ezcelleot  capacity,  be  spaied  no 
fains  to  coltivate  those  advaotages.  He  distributed  his tioie  iato  thre« 
portions :  of  the  tweoty-four  hours  in  the  day  he  always  deroted  eight 
to  the  duties  of  religion,  eight  to  the  admioistration  of  public  affuii^ 
^^  ^H  to  thif  differeat  purposes  of  study,  sleep,  refreshment,  &c. 

f  This  extraordinary  journey  is  menlioned  in  Flor.  Worcest«  p. 
390.  Bf  omp.  619.  Hunt.  350.  Sax.  Chron.  p.  86.  M.  West.  SS3. 
Malmsb.  p.  24S.  Rapin  simply  mentions  the  circumstance ;  and  Tindal, 
hia  oooHDenCator,  eaters  into 'no  investigation  of  the  subject.  8eo 
Tiadal*s  notes  on  Rapin  1.  p.  95.  But  the  existence  of  a  communiCf 
oTchristiaas,  in  India,  is  a  fact  established  by  the  best  bistorioal  evK 
See  Gibbon.  Pec,  Rom.  Smp.  4.  p.  699.    De  Gaignes  Acad^ 
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that,  nnder  his  auspices  and  directions,  seve* 
ral  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  were 
explored,  and  voyages  were  made  to  the 
Greenland  seas.  Amidst  these  endeavours 
for  promoting  the  good  of  his  people,  Alfred  ' 
was  not  less  solicitous  for  preserving  the 
public  tranquillity:  he  established  a  well 
regulated  militia,  and  took  every  measure 
that  prudence  could  suggest  for  the  security 
of  his  kingdom.  This  incomparable  monarch 
A.  D.900  died. in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
•r9Qi.  ngg^  and  the  twenty*ninth,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  one  of  the  most  glorious 
recorded  in  history.*  His  character  was 
adorned  with  every  virtue  and  unblemished 
by  any  vice.  Voltaire  says,  "  I  question 
whether  there  has  ever  been,  on  earth,  a  man 
more  worthy  of  the  regard  of  posterity  than 
Alfred  the  Great,  who  rendered  those  services. 
to  his  country, -supposing  that  every  thing 
related  of  him  be  true.*'|     Another  writer 


tfis  Inscrip.  54.  p.  SS3.  Mr.  Turner,  in  a  jiidicjous  dissertation, 
ef  iDces  the  probability  of  this  journey  of  the  Bishop  of  Sherborne. 
Ilist.  An;.  Sax.  1.  p.  314,  &c. 

•  Rapio,  withTindal's  notes,  I.  p.  97. 

f  Je  ne  scats  s'il  y  aye  jamais  eu  sue  la  terre  nn  homme  ploa  digne 
4cf  respects  dc  la  posterity  qa*  Alfred  le  Grand  qui  rendit  ces  ser« 
vicM  a  sa  patrie,  soppose  que  tout  ce  qn'on  racoate  de  Inj  aoit  veri-^ 
fable.*'    Voltaire  Oeav.  i^ssai  sur  le9  HKeorB  16.  p.  47X 
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calls  Alfred  a  pattern  for  kings  in  the  time 
of  extremity:  a  bright  star  in  the  history  of 
mankind.* 

When  EdiFard,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Alfred,  ascended  the  throne,  England  was 
almost  eqnally  divided  between  tb^  English 
and  the  Danes.  The  English  were  in  pos* 
sessien  of  Wessex,  comprising  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Essex  and  all  the  country  south 
of  the  Thames.  Mercia  was  peopled  with  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Danes  ;  but  the 
former  were  superior  in  the  southern  and 
the  latter  in  the  northern  parts.  Easi 
Anglia  and  Northumbria  were  entirely  in  . 
the  possession  of  tlie  Danes,  who,  however, 
acknowledged  the  paramount  sway  of  the 
English  sceptre ;  and  during  the  latter  part 
of -the  reign  of  Alfred,  they  had  peaceably 
fiubmitted  to  his  dominion. 

The  first  danger  that  threatened  Edward 
arose  from  the  pretensions  of  Ethelward,  his 
cousin^  who,'  attempting  to  hurl  him  from 
his  throne,  brought  over  the  Danes  to  his  own 
interest.  A  bloody  war  ensued,  of  which 
a  circumstantial  relation  would  be  little  in- 
teresting to  the  reader.  The  result  was,  that 
Ethelward  being  slain  in  battle,  the  Danes 

■■      ■      ■  -  ■  I       4 

*  Bcrder  OatliMf  PhilM.  HisC.  of  Man.  p.  M7. 
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were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  acknow* 
ledge  Edward  for  their  sovereign.  But  this 
interval  of  tranquillity  was  onljr  of  short 
duration*  The  war  was  renewed :  Edward 
was  9gain  successful ;  and  having,  entirely 
conquered  Mercia,  constituted  his  brother- 
in-lawy  Etbelred,  earl  and  vicerc^  of  that 
province.*  Ethelred  dying  soon  after*  the 
governikient  of  Mercia  was  committed  to  his 
widow,  the  Princess  Elfleda,  a  woman  of  ^ 
Masculine  genius,  who,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  the  successes  of 
the  king  her  brother.  The  English  still 
gaining  ground,  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
submitted  to  Edward,  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  But  those  of  Northumberland  being 
the  most  powerful,  were  the  last  that  were 
reduced  to  subjection.  That  extensive  terri- 
tory was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the 
Danes  :  they  were  governed  by  three  kings : 
two  brothers,  Sithric  and  Nigel,  reigned  be- 
yond the  Tyne  in  Bernicia;  and  Reginald^ 
who  resided  at  York,  ruled  Deira  or  the 
country  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Humber. 
The  Northumbrian  Danes,  however,  at  length 
were  obliged  to  submit  and  acknowledge 
the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the  English 


*  LoDdoo«  which  had  formerly  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
IM  £ait  Sluoiu,  was  now  the  metropoUi  of  Mercia.    Rapin  1.  p.  96. 
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moBWch  .*  Edward,  having  saccessAiIly  end- 
ed  the  Danish  war,  tuni^d  his  arms  against 
the  Britons  of  Wales,  whom  he  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribut^f  He  also  erected  a 
number  of  forts  in  order  to  overawe  the 
Danes,  and  thus  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  kingdom.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  his  victories.  He  depart- 
ed this  life  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  a  glorious  reign,  beloved  by  his  friends 
and  feared  by  his  enemies. 

Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  natural  ^m 
Athebtan,  whose  eminent  qualifications  ef^ 
heed  the  lilemish  that  attended  his  birth; 
and  supplied  the  defect  in  his  title*  He  ex- 
pelled the  two  sons  Off^  Sithric,  the  Dane,' 
from  the  throne  of  Ndfthumbefland  ;  but 
the  inacturate  historians  of  those  times  have 
not  informed  lis  of  the  causeof  the  qnarirei; 
Anlaff,  one  of  the  brothers^  found  means  to 
tagage  the  Irish,  the  Scotis,  and  the  Welch,  in 
aoonfe^raey  with  the  Northumbrian  Daaesy^ 
and  entering  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  six 
huxidredslvps,  made  himself  master  of  a  con- 
siderabfe  part  of  the  country.;^  But  Athel« 
^gg^^«  *  ■  I  ■  ,1.  ., '  III  _ ib^ii 

•  Rapin,  however,  observet,  Chal  fhe  Mveieigaly  of  Alfipedond 

Uward  cvef  the  fiasjIUi  Daott,  eomitttd  in  nQthlos  ■>«»  tluui4he 

rifhc  of  hoBage  from  their  prlncfs.    Rap.  Hist.  Eog.  1.  p.  99. 

f  TliU  waa  only  the  reaewal  of  the  former  liihate* 

t  HfisCorlani  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  AnlalTs  ihipt. 

Taiaer  stiSci  then  «i  015,  and  ia  »  marsinal  note.  No.  98,  luppoiet 
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Stan  hnving,  with  extraordinary  acti^itjmnd 
diligence,  collected  a  powerful  force,  inarched 
against  the  confederate  princes,  over  whom 
he  obtained  a  signal  and  decisive 
victory.*  This  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  a  greater  carnage  than 
any  that  had.  exer  before  been  fought  in 
this  island*  Constantine,  King  of  Scotland, 
six  other  Irish  or  Welch  kings,  and  twelvie 
earls  and  general  officers  were  among  the 
slain.  This  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
valour  of  Turketi),  the  king's  cousin,  who 
was  afterwards  Abbot  of  Croyland.f  .  After 
this  decisive  blow  Athelst^n  met  with  Vlttle 
resistance  :  he  wrested  Westmoreland  imd 
Cij^mberlaud  from  the  Scots,  and  recc^vered 
Northumberland  from  the  Danish  king;  be 
marched  agains|;  ,the  Cornish  Briton^,^wbo 
had  also  joined  the  confoder^oy,  and  after 
reducing  Exeter,  their  capital, .  compelled 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamar;;^     He. also 


that  30,000  men  mi|;ht  he  the  pitttMAle  amoaat  of  bit  aimy.  -  Tii|9fr% 
BisC.  Anf .  Sax.  1 .  p.  344. 

*  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  place  where  this  fambot  birttia 
WBM  fbofht  cwmot  be  aacciHuacd  from  aojr  historical  rtfUftion.  la 
the  Sax.  Ano.  it  is  called  Brunanborh.  Diflerent' writers  give  it 
difTereDt  names,  but  with  so  little  variation  that  they  evidently  meair 
the  same  place  $  but  none  of  them  indicate  in  what  part  of  the  kNig« 
4om  it  was  situated.  See  Tamer's  Hiit.  Asg.  Sax.  1.  p.  347.  Not« 
Ko.  35. 

•f  Raplnl.p.lOI. 

t  Rapia  ibid,  and  Tindal's  Xotes. 


cli^istised  the  Weldi  by  raising  their  tribute 
to  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold,  three  hun-t 
dred  of  silver,  and  twenty-five  thousand  head 
of  cattle^  besides  expelling  them  from  tbf^ 
country  between  t^ie  Severn  and  the  Wye.* 
And  a  modern  historian  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence observes,  that  Athelstan  was,  in  reality, 
the  first  monarch  of  aU  £ngland.|  Hisvarioui 
and  splendid  sucoesses  carried  his  name  into 
fereign  countries,  and  »yeral  of  the  ooiiti- 
nental  ppnces  courted  his  alliance.  But 
military  aiTairs  did  not  wholly  occupy  his, 
thoughts ;  he  was  equally  atte^itive  to  the 
interests  of  literature  and  commerce.  He 
was  the. first  Anglo  Saxon  king  that  causecl 
the  scripture^  to  be  translated  into  that  lauf* 
guage  ;•$  and  he  enacted  a  law  w  hich  confer-i 
red  extraordinary  honours  and  privileges  on 
every  merchant  who  made  three  voyages  to 
^  _  the  Mediterranean«|j  Athelstan  died«. 
iinmarried,  in  the  forty-sijtth  year  of 
his  a^,  and  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign^  which 


*  RapiB  l.p.  101.  Previoas  to  this. period  the  Severn  was  th^ 
bcmMaiy  Irietweea  EilgUiid  and  Wales. 

tjT«nier*t  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  I.  book  SL  diap.  7.  p.  1S3. 

^  Rapio  observes,  on  this  occasion,  the  rapid  prof^ress  which  learn- 
Jfll(-tai4  natfe.in  eonsis^tieace  of-Ihe  wise  rei^nJatioas  of  Alfred- the: 
Great ;  at  the  first  part  of  whose  reign  it  wonld  have  been  Impossible 
to  flod;  ia-ftigiaiid,  a  person  capable  aftraaslatiilg  tbeMripfnfH. 
Hlflt.  Eaf.  1..^.  lOe: 

|"Aiidersoo*s  HIM.  Omn.  1.  p.  90.  Mr.  Andenon  from  benc^ 
▼cf7  jitttly  Infers,  that  such  voyages  vrert,  at  that  (Ine,  extreme!  j  rMv? 
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was  one  of  the  most  glorious  o(  all  those  at 
the  Anglo  Saxon  monarcHs.* 
•  Edmund,  his  brother  and  successor,  wasi 
iidt  above  eighteen  years  of  age  when  hff 
ascended  the  throne.  Athelstan  had  left 
England  in  profound  tranquilKty;  but  that 
monarch  was  no  sooner  laid  in  his  grave  than 
the  Danes  began  to  prepare  for  rerolf .  Anlaff, 
the  Danish  king  of  Northumberland^  who 
had  been  expelled  by  Athelstan,  considered 
4he  youth  of  Edmund,  who  ^as  not  above 
^ghteen  years  of  age,  as  offering  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  his  throne.  Having 
prevailed  on  01aus,kingof  Norway,  to  espouse 
his  cause,  he  once  more  landed.in  Northum- 
berland, and  appearing  before  York,  the  gates 
were  opened  to  him  by  the  citizens.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  metropolis  was  followed  by  most 
of  the  other  towns,  the  garrisons  of  which 
were  either  expelled  or  massacred  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  in  general  of  the  Danish 
race.  After  the  conquest  of  Northumberland, 
AnlaiT  carried  his  arms  into  Mercia,  wh^re 
the  Danes  received  him  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.    Edmund  having*  eolleeted 

*  The  Snt  initeace  of  pelKical  iotaneoonieor  cwpeattoii'  bdl weai 
Sngtand  and  Fnuice,  is  found  in  the  reign  of  jMeliteo^  who  wap^ 
mprled  Lonis  D'Ontiemer^ainit  hi^  rebcUima  nrtdccto.    P»  Osiiiel 


his  forces^  a  battle  was  fcdght ;  but  aeitheir 
party  could  boast  of  any  admntage;  UmI  th^ 
nobles  desirous  of  preTenting  a  n^petilibn  a( 
those ' calamities  to' which  the  countrf  had 
been  ao  oftcsn  exposed,  obl^d  the  two  fcingft 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace^  b^  which  An» 
laff  recoyered  the  Northomlnriaa  kingdom,  ^ 
with  the  addition  of  sereral  counties,   so 
tlmt  England  was  once  more  almoAt  equal* 
ly  divided  between  the    English    and  the 
Danes* 

The*  peaces  iaiwevar,  was  only  of  short 
duration.  A  civil  war  broke  out  among  the 
Nortbmnbtian  Danef.  Tkose  of  the  anciient 
kiafdom  of  Deira  icrrolted  against  the  gia^em^ 
Bsent  of  .Anlaff;  and  having  caUad  in  hvs 
aephew,  Regiaald,  crowned  blm  king  at 
York«  The  English  monarch  seissoi;  this 
faxftitifable  oppartiimty t  marehcd  Into  Non 
thumberland,  and  having  expelled  ba4h  the 
Stenssh  kians,  reduced  tbeoMintry  onee  more 
mder  hie  own^  doannion.  EdnMud  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Klftg  df  dfffi^ 
beriand,  who  had  assisted  the  HaAes;  and 
soon  conqnemd  that  petty  kingdom.  He 
did  not,  however,  retain  that  congest)  but 
gaire  it  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  to  hold  in 
▼assalage^  on  eonditiom  q£  assisting  him  in  al} 
vou  1.  *    x> 
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his  wars.*    By  this  judicious  cession  of  a 
distant  province,  on  a  precarious  frontier, 
Edmund   not   only  detached   the    Scottish 
monarch  from  the  Danish  alliance,  but  at- 
tached him  to  his  own  interests.    But  Ed- 
mund lost  his  life  by  a  fatal  accident  when 
he  %vas  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
victories.     A  notorious  delinquent,  named 
Leolf,  who  had  be«i  banished  for  his  crimes, 
having,.at  a  solemn  festival,  presumed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  royal  presence,  and  sit  dowp  to 
dinner  at  one  of  the  tables,  the  king,  incensed 
at. his  insolence,  instantly  seised  him.    A 
straggle  ensued,  and  Leolf  stabbed  the  king 
with  a  dagger.f    Edmund,  on  receiving  the 
wound,    instantly  expired,    in   the 
twenty -fifth   year  of  his  a^  a^nd 
the  ei^th  -  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  had 
eq^ually  displayed  his  political  and- martial 
abilities.  ./  .1 

Edted, .  his  brother,    was  placed,  on  the 
throne  by  the  unanimous  sufivages  of  the 


•  Raptp  thioks  that  the  bonuise  from  the  Scottish  nonareh  for 
Cttinberlaiid,  was  one  of  the  reasons  whicti  Induced  the  English  his* 
tprians  to  rqprd  the  iLtngs  of  Scotland  at  ?«irti  to  the  cnmn  of 
England.*    Hist.  Eog.  1.  p.  lOS. 

-f  Historlant  vary  in  relating  the  drcoustanics  of  hif  death,  litis, 
indeed,  ought  not  to  eacite  oar  surprise  }  but  it  is  somewhat  singitlar 
that  they  differ  as'much  in  regard  to  the  place  where  it  happened  ; 
some  writcn  aflinnlng  it  to  have  been  at  Caatcrbafy  i  otiiers  in  Gloa- 
cestenhire,  &c.  Bee  Tamer  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  S67  and  968.  Theie 
disagreements  shew  the  nncertalnty  of  historical  relatioDs  in  thoie 
ages  of  Ignorance  and  coafoiioB, 
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nobles  and  clergy;  His  aocession  was  the 
signal  bf  revolt  to  the  Danes,  who  recalled 
Anlaff  to  the  throne  of  Northumberland. 
This  prince,  however;  was  no  sooner  restored, 
than  a  strong  party  being  formed  against 
him,  he  fi>und  himself  obliged  to  fly  into 
Ireland  and  leave  his  rivals  Eric^  in  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  The  Northumbrian 
Danes  being  thus  divided  into  two  fections, 
the  English  monarch  entered  their  kingdom, 
which  he  subdued  and  reduced  to  a  pro- 
vince.* From  this  period  the  Northum- 
brians, oremwed  by  English  garrisons  and 
governors,  gave  no  further  disturbance  till 
the  foreign  Danes  once  more  entered  the 
country. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  Edrod  reigned  in  peace  over  all 
England.  This  happy  calm  having  put  an 
end  to  his  military  labours,  he  turned  hi6 
attention  entirely  to  the  affair^  pf  religion, 
and  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  dii^otion 
of  the  famous  Donstan,  Abbpt  of  Gteston- 
bury.  He  qiade  him  hii  treasurer^  and 
conumtted  ta  his  care  ;idl  his  temporal  as 
well  as  his  spiritual  (Kiiicems.  Inspired  with 
ambition  and  zeal  lor  the  honotir  and  in** 


*  logdlpbtt  p.  30, 31, 38,  &f .  Ac. 
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tcrestft  of  kis  order,  Danstan  mack  use  of  his 
influence  over  tlie  king  to  adhrance  the  mo-* 
nastie  above  the  secular  clergy.  The  monks 
were  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices ;  and  none  durst  oppose  their  eleiratioa 
through  the  fear  of  offending  the  king  and 
the  favourite.  But  the  death,  of 
Edred,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
Kign,  put  a  stop,  for  a  season,  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  monastic  party. 

Edred's  tnro  sons  being  rery  young,,  hb 
nephew,  Edary,  son  of  Edmund  I.  was  eaUed 
to  the  snccessipn.  This  pcince  was  unfor- 
tunate iu  ascending  the  thaone  at  a  jwieture 
when  the  dissensions  between  the  monks 
and  the  secular  clergy  divided  the  nation»  as 
well  as  the  church,  into  two  parties.  Edwy 
declared  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  baaidied 
Dunstan,  the  chief  of  Ithe  monkish  fii^ti^n. 
Thewdii^^ced  party,  however,  had  such,  inr 
teeaoe  over  the  people,  as  to  raise  a.  fiimidr 
able  insurrection  in  Mercia.  Edgar,  the 
king'a  brother,  placed  himself  at  the  head*  of 
the  maksontents,  andi.  being  joined  by»  the 
DanesLofi  Northumberland  and  East  Anglim 
oblig8d.E4wy  to.retice  into  Wessex  and  yield 
up  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  This  partition^ 
however,  did  not  long  continue:  the  triumph 
of  the  monks  and  the  dismemberment  of  his 


dominiQlis  affected  the  health  and  spirits  <^ 
Edwj  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  excess  of  me- 
lancholy brought  him  to  his  gravei 
*   '     '  in  the  fifth  year  of  hiis  reign.* 
The  premature  death   of  Edwy  left  his 
brother,  Edgar,  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  Snglaadw    This  prince  was  Hot  above  six- 
teen years  old;  but  the  maturity  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  esttent  of  hb  genius,  compen- 
sated his  want  of  age  and  experience.    His 
cottdatt  was  equally  politic  and  successful) 
and  his  reign  was  uni£>rmly  peaceftil  and 
prosperous.     He   attached   himself  to  the 
monks,  Mrho  had  been  the  authors  of  his  first 
elevation,  a^d  whom  he  ever  after  found  to 
be  the  firm  support  of  his  power.    On  being 
elected  King  of  Mercia,  he  immediately  re- 
called Dunstan  from  banishment,  and  pro- 
moted him  successively  to  the  bishopricks  of 
Worcester  and  London,  and  afterwards  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury.    This  cele- 


*  Tlie  monkish  historians,  who  ose  every  endeavonr  to  bUickcn  the 
cliaracter  of  this  monarch,  relate  that,  on  the  day  of  hii  coronation,  he 
withdrew  from  the  cooncil  to  the  chamber  of  a  lady  whom  he  kept 
as  a  mistress ;  and  that  Dunstan  having  the  conrage  to  drag  him  from 
her  company  ami  bring  him  back  to  the  conndt-room,  oecasioaed  the 
hatred  of  Edwy  to  the  monks.  Some  say,  that  this  lady,  whose  name 
was  Elgiva,  was  his  wife,  but  (hat  being  within  the  limits  ofeonsaa- 
ptHity,  prohibited  by  the  charch,  Odo,  Archbishop  €f  Canterbnry, 
bad  the  emelty  to  cause  her  to  be  branded  on  the  £sce  with  a  hot  ifon, 
•adaflenrandihanrtrtng}  bvl  the  whole  story,  like  most  other  jiar. 
ticnlars  of  those  times,  is  related  with  many  eontnuUctioBs,  and  i 
•t  least  to  be  grcaUy  enggemted. 
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brated  monk  was,  during  his  whole  reign, 
his  chief  favourite  and  counsellor;  and  his 
sage  advice  was  probably  the  cause  of  Edgar's 
greatness  and  prosperity.  The  uninterruptecf^ 
tranquillity  of  his  reign  must  be  ascribed  tc^ 
his  formidable  military  and  naval  establish- 
nients,  which  greatly  surpassed  those  of  his 
predecessors.  By  maintaining  a  standing 
army  in  the  northern  provinces,  he  struck 
terror  into  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  overawed  his  Danish  subjects,  lie  also 
took  the  most  eiflfectual  measures  for  prevent- 
ing the  invasions  of  the  foreign  Danes.  He 
equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  which,  being  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  ports  and  cruising  inces- 
santly along  the  coasts,  preserved  the  king- 
dom from  any  attack.*  By  these  warlike 
arrangements  Edgar  maintained  an  uninter- 
rupted peace ;  and  without  dramng  his  sword 
obliged  the  kings  of  Wale^,  Ireland,  and  the 


*  The  4naritime  force  of  Edgar  appean  to  be  described  with  great 
exaggeration.  Some  historians  have  statcfl  the  pamber  of  his  ships  at 
3600,  vide  Sin.  Dunelm  .p.  160,  others  at  a  still  greater  numbier.  But 
besides  the  expencc  of  equipping  such  a  fleet,  it  is  impossible  that  In 
an  age  when  there  was  so  (ittle  commerce,  he  should  be  able  to  man 
so  nany  ships,  if  we  al|ow  only  ten  or  twelve  men  to  each  ship.  We 
mast  not  indeed  fonii  our  ideas  of  the  ships  of  war  in  that  age  from 
those  of  modern  times  ;  bat  however  small  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  been,  the  number  is  incredible  William,  of  Thorne,  compotes 
them  at  only  300.  See  Tindal's  notes  op  Rapin  1 .  p.  106.  And  Hist. 
Comm.  1.  p.  95.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Danish  shifui 
iisually  carried  100  men. 
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Ule  of  Man,  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
panunonnt  sovereign.     It  is  even  affirmed, 
by  some  historians,  that  he  was  rowed  down 
the  Dee  in  a  barge  by  eight  vassal  kings, 
wlien  he  visited  the  city  of  Chester.*    The 
reign  of  Edgar  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
period  in  which  England  was  freed  fiom 
wolves.    These  ferocious  animals  descending 
in  great    numbers  from  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  used  to  make  dreadful  ravages  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  England.    In  order  to  efiect 
their  extirpation,  Edgar  commuted  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by  the  Welsh  for  three  hundred 
wolves   heads,   and    published    throughout 
England  a  general  pardon  for  all  past  of- 
fences, on, condition  that  each  delinquent 
riiould  produce  before  an  appointed  time,  a 
certain  number  of  wolves  tongues,  in  propor- 
tion to  lus  crimes.    This  "  act  of  gmce^'  was 
no  sooner  published,  than  the  wolves  were 
so  assiduously  hunted  and  destroyed,  that  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years  the  whole  race  was 
extirpated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Edgar  enacted  many  good  laws,  and  built  or 
repaired  above  forty-eight  religious  houses. 
He  possessed  many  excellent  qualifications! 


•  Supposed  to  be  the  tributary  kings  of  Wales,  Anglesey,  Man, 
ttBainta»4.    9|n4«>*sBotcsonIUqpinl.p.  106. 
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but  hn  vif  (1109  wms  torniiAed  by  a  muKturo 
of  viaeM,  His  attaehioeiit  to  the  monks, 
whix^b  fbrma  ow^f  th^  f)ti$tinguiibii;g  cbaraer 
teristiDs  of  b«s  refgii,  displays  00$  only  bis 
gratitude,  btit  alfio  his  poli^.  They  were  the 
arcbitacts  pf  bis  fiirtuiie,  the  suppprteiB  of  bis 
poirer,  and  tha  trumpeters  of  his  feme.  But 
110  aKoase  can.  iie  £wiid  for  bis  lewdness;  md, 
althoogb  tim  monks  ga^p  him  thelitleof  Sftint, 
posterity  will  aeafiedy  reoogniaGe  bis  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  oalendar.  Leaving,  therefore, 
bis  flaaotity  to  their  &bu)otts  legends,  we 
aumot  but  admire  the  poUcy  of  bis  govern? 
ment ;  and  subsequent  events  suffieieotly  sbe%y 
that  the  shortness  of  bis  life  was  sm  intpara- 
bla  loss  to  the  kingdom.  Edgar  died  in  the 
thirty»eea(md  year  of  bis  aga ;  and  an 
'  iaafxartial  view  pf  things  will  oblige 
us  to  confess,  that  bis  reign  of  sixteen  years 
was  the  most  happy  aud  prosperous  period 
|bat  occurs  in  the  An§^o-8a£xon  history* 

The  death  of  Edgar  was  the  signid  fer 
rmiewing  the  contest  between  two^feotions, 
which  divided  the  ebarcfa.  The  J>ttke  of 
M aeeia,  sworn  enemy  of  the  monks,  deprived 
them  of  all  the  benefices  whiph  they  possessed 
in  that  pi^vince,  and  some  otlier  lord$  follow- 
ed ,his  example.  Op  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  East  Anglia^  with  several  other  great 


men,  adliered  firmly  to  Daaataii  and  iiis  paiij; 
and  with  ah  an»ed  force  protected  the  monw- 
teriei.  But  the  influence  of  the  two  factions 
was  chiefly  exerted  in  deciding  the  regal  mc« 
ceseion.  The  deceased  monarch  had  left  two 
sons  :  Edward  was  the  elder ;  but  the  uncer* 
tninty  of  his  mother's  marriage  with  the  king» 
rendered  his  legitimacy  questionable :  EtheU 
red,  the  younger,  was  Edgar's  son  by  bit 
queen,  the  beautiful  Elfrida ;  but  as  that 
princess  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  guided 
by  the  councils  of  the  monks,  Dunstan,  who 
saw  himself  supported  by  the  populace,  re« 
solved  to  place  Edward  on  the  throne.  While 
the  nobles  w^re  debating  the  question  of  the 
succession,  the  archbishop  suddenly  rising 
up,  and  taking  Prince  Edward  by  the  hand* 
^d  him  to  the  church,  attended  by  the  bishops 
and  an  immense  crowd  ojT  people,  and  anoint*> 
ad  him  king  without  regarding  the  opposi* 
lion  of  the  contmry  party.  Thus  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  church  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  the 
king,  being  only  sixteen  years  of  age,,  Dun- 
stan had  the  s0le  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

This  sagacious  politician,  now  exercising 
the  regal  authority  in  the  name  of  the  kiqg, 
kept  the  monks  in  possession  of  the  benefices 
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which  they  had  acquired  daring  the  last  reign* 
and  supported  by  the  popular  opinion  of  his 
sanctity,  bore  down  all  opposition.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  any  man  possess  greater  skill  in 
managing  the  people  and  turning  their  super- 
stitions to  his  own  advantage.^  His  dex- 
terity in  working  pretended  miracles  and 
producing  oracular  revelations,  rivalled  that 
of  the  most  celebrated  impostors  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his 
miracles  had,  during  the  two  last  reigns,  been 
established  and  spread  abroad  by  the  monks, 
and  as  eagerly  re-echoed  by  the  credulous 
people,  who  universally  believed  him  to  be 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers  and  fa- 
voured with  celestial  communications.  IHius, 
by  the  powerful  engine  of  priestly  craft,  ope* 
rating  on  popular  credulity,  did  this  extra- 
ordinary man  maintain,  during  three  succes- 
sive reigns,  the  same  ascendency  over  th^ 
subjects  that  his  sagacity  and  praifence  had 
given  him  over  the  sovereigns.f  It  must, 
however,   be  acknowledged,    that  Dnnstan 


«  Ardibiibop  Dunstait  was  not  only  a  man  of  preAraad  policy,  hnt 
of  ||;reat  acknCi fie  and  literary  attainmenU.  He  had  applied  himself 
assidnonsly  to  study  the  learning  ofthe  age.  He  was  master  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  as  far  as  they  wei«  then  known ;  he  was  a 
skilful  mechanic,  and  excelled  in  music  and  painting.  Turner  Hist. 
Ang.  Sax.  I.  p.  ST9. 

f  Mr.  Turner  has  gyren  a  carious  and  elaborate  htstory  ofthe  lifo 
and prcieaded mtxades of  Doostan.    Hist. Ang. Sax.  1.  b.  1  .chap. 5i. 
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guided^  with  a  steady  hand,  the  helm  of  the 
state,  and  that  England  flourished  in  peace 
and  prosperity  under  his  administration. 

In  the  mean  while  Elfrida,  who  saw,  with 
indignation  and  impatience,  her  son  deprived 
of  the  succession,  meditate<l  schemes  of  re- 
Tenge,  and  her  vindictive  fury  brought  Ed- 
ward to  his  tragical  end.    The  king  return-' 
ing  from  hunting,   and  passing  near  Corf 
jCastle,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  mother-in- 
law  and  her  son,  Ethelred,  resided,  turned 
out  of  bis  way  to  pay  her  a  visit.    Elfrida 
desired  him  to  alight,  which  he  declined,  as 
his  design  was  not  to  stop,  but  only  to  pay 
his  respects  in  passing,  and  requested  a  glass 
of  wine  to  drink  her  health.     But  the  young 
king  no  sooner  lifted  the  glass  to  his  mouth, 
than  she  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a 
dagger.*    Edward  finding  himself  wounded, 
clapped  qmrs  to  his  horse ;  but  fainting  from 
Joss  of  blood,  he  fell,  and  his  foot  hanging  in 
the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  till  the  ca- 
tastrophe was  completed.    Thus  fell 

A.  D  9T9. 

this  unfortunate  young  monarch  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  about  the 
fourth  of  his  reign^  which,  though  short,  had 
been    uniformly  peaceful    and    prosperous. 


«  Mr.  Turner  intiomtes  thai  Elfrida  eibploye4  an  assisBln  to  gite 
the  wound.    Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  407. 
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The  monks  who  had  been  all  powerful  under 
hU  auspices,  placed  him  among  the  saints ; 
and  our  historians  haTe  distinguished  him  by 
the  name  of  Edward  the  Mariyr. 

Ethelred)  who  was  only  twelre  years  of 
age,  being  now  the  undoubted  heir  to  the 
erown,  Dunstan  could  find  no  pretence  for 
setting  him  aside.  He,  therefore,  ascended 
the  throne  without  opposition.  Elfrida,  hii 
mother,  seeing  her  ambition  thus  gratified^ 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  her  crime  by  build- 
ing two  nunneries,  into  one  of  which  she  re«> 
tired  in  order  to  calm  the  remorse  of  her  con* 
science  by  a  life  of  devotion.  The  accession 
of  Ethelred  was  the  death-blow  to  the  power 
which  the  monks  had  so  long  enjoyed.  This 
prince,  who  totally  disregarded  the  clergy, 
gave  himself  up  to  a  new  set  of  counsellors, 
and  Dunstan  lost  all  his  influence.  But  the 
disgrace  of  this  celebrated  minister,  who  had 
displayed  so  much  skill  and  address  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  was  followed  by  a 
dreadful  train  of  misfortunes,  which  soon 
after  fell  upon  the  kingdom. 

During  the  space  of  sixty  years,  the  foreign 
Danes  seemed  to  have  forgotten  England, 
and  those  that  were  settled  in  the  kingdom, 
had,  in  so  long  mi  interval,  acquired  the 
habits  of  peaceful  and  civilized  life.    But  in 


the  third  jear  of  Ethelred's  reigp, 
the  DttRish  adrcntniers,  fimn  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  renewed  their  ittenr* 
sions.  Their  first  attempt  was  made  at 
Southampeton,  wfaers  a  band  of  these  roTesa, 
arriving  ia  serea  ships,  ]diindered  tha  towm 
and  the  adjacent  coiinitry.*  Ia  tha  feUowkig 
year  aoothev  band^  laadkigat  Portiand^  fom* 
BHtted  the  same  depiedatiops.  These  fiist 
iBvaders  sieating  wi)d(  little  opposvtion  aad 
retoraing  with  alsusdaoce  of  ipotk^  the  spirit 
of  piratieat  adfeutare  was  rarsred  with  ic^ 
doubled  ardour  theouf^ioat  the  wide  logioM 
of  SeaQdiiunria.  Fleet  after  fleet  arm iag  oai 
the  coasts,  Englaiid  waa,  dning;  the  space  af 
t^i  years,  eiqiosed  to  4a  saaa^  of  those 
depredators,  k  woold  be  eqn^ly  iaspaasibk 
»id  useless  to  traoe  the  desultory  opetatiDBS 
of  thoea  predatevy  wars*  Tfaa  whole  hisigi- 
doB  waa  a  wsve  of  massacras,.  pttlaga,  and 
dsfirastatiou*  The  iioalsle  descaaMis  beittg 
made  on  ofwy  paat  of  tho  ooast,  it  %« 
Ibund  imposfiible  to  gnavd  so  many  points 
of  attach,  and  aoduug  but  a  powarftd  fleet 
coidd  haw  protected  the  kingdom  agaimt 
dkoso  bafbaviaa  anemsto,  whov  an  moBting 
with  a  superior  ftroes  immediatdy  ntiMd  to 

•  TttnerplacciiUseTcariBltefysvSIS.  Bbt aif. tel. ^a». 
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their  ships,  and  sailed  to  some  other  part  nf 
the  country,  where  they  recommenced  thei^ 
ravages. 

Seven  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  i^ince  the 
death  of  Edgar  the  Pacific,  till  the  time  that 
the  Danes  renevred  their  invasions.  The 
shortness  of  this  period,  and  the  contrast  of 
circumstances,  will  naturally  excite  the  reader 
to  ask  what  was  become  of  the  formidable 
marine  by  which  thai  monarch  is  said  to  have 
overawed  his  neighbours,  and  struck  terror 
into  his  enemies.  It  has  been  already  ob* 
served,  that  the  naval  power  of  Edgar  has 
undoubtedly  been  very  much  exaggerated; 
but  although  the  greatest  part  of  his  almost 
innumerable  fleet  appears  to  have  been  only 
a  chimasra,  which  never  had  any  existence 
but  in  the  prostituted  pi^;es  of  monkish  chro« 
nicies,  yet  when  reduced  to  a  sober  estimate, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
fermidable  to  protect  the  kingdom  against 
foreign  aggression.  The  historian  and  the 
politician,  in  observing  that  a;fter  the  aeceSi> 
sion  of  Etbelred  the  English  were  not  less 
inferior  to  the  Danes  by  sea  than  by  land, 
must  naturally  impute  this  decay  of  the 
marine  to  some  n^lect  in  the  administration. 
Archbi^op  Dunstan  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
and  soon  after  died,  and  it  is  probable  that 
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the  want  of  his  counsels  might  be  one  great 
cause  of  the  public  misfortunes.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom  while  he  had  the 
directidn  of  public  affairs,  contrasted  with 
the  calamities,  which  followed  the  decline  of 
his  influence,  seems  to  authorise  this  conjee* 
ture^  The  opinion  of  Dunstan's  sanctity 
may  be  left  to  the  testimony  of  the  monks 
and  the  belief  of  the  credulous;  but  impartial 
history  must  allow  him  the  character  of  a 
consummate  politician.  And  never  was  th^re 
a  time  that  more  imperiously  required  a 
man  of  abilities  and  vigour  to  stand  at  the 
hdm  of  the  state,  than  the  period  now  under 
coninderation.^  But  neither  Ethelred  nor 
hisministers  possessed  either  talents  or  energy* 
In  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field  all  was  dismay, 
disorder^  and  confusion^. 

The  Danes,  after  having  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated England  during  the  space  of  ten  years, 
desisted  for  a  short  time  fiom  their  ravages. 
But  after  an  intermission  of  two  years,  Justin 
and  Gutfamund,  two  Damsh  chiefs,  landed 
their  forces  in  Suffolk,  d^eated  the  Duke  of 
East  Angela,  and  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior, committed  the  most  horrible  ravages.t 


Ike  conocils,  died  in  diignce  A.  U.  S88.    lUpia  1^.  US. 
f  Jo  the  jrear  99U  toner  fibt  Aog .  Sax.  1.  p.  4HI 
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Etbelredy  notirithstanding  kig  fiital  exp^^ 
rience  of  their  former  depredations,  if  as  still 
unprepared  for  resistance;  and  his  nobles 
therefore  adopted  the  absurd  expedient  of 
purchasing  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  with  a 
large  sum  of  monej,  which  oiilj  served  to 
bring  new  bandb  <^  adventurers ;  but  mighty 
if  expended  in  preparing  the  means  of  de* 
lence,  have  preserved  the  kingdom  from  f atura 
invasions. 

Allured  bj  the  wealth  which  their  oo«mtry«» 
men  carried  home,  another  band  of  Danes 
won  arrived  in  the  Humber;  and,  afiter  do* 
leating  the  traopt  sent  against  tbMi  by 
JBthelred,  they  pillaged  the  oduatry.  At 
lengtb,  Swein,  king  of  Denmark^  and  Olaos, 
king  of  Norway,  resolving  to  share  in  the 
spoils  which  their  subjects  brought  every 
year  from  England,  eqnpped  a  Heet,  and 
entering  the  Thames,  landed  their 
^'^'^^  tsoops  near  London.*  Having, 
made  seveml  ineffectual  attempts  "ou  the 
metropolis,  where  they  met  witb  a  greater 
teuBtance  than  they  expect^,  they  pillaged 
Kentr  Hamfiehira,  atfd  Essex,  and  tbrteteoed 
to  hif  waste  the  wfaoU  kingdom.  Etheltedi 
vfhor  waa  e^^^J  <^gftti*»to  both  oS  courage 


•  Tbeir  fleet  .consisted  of  onlfr  04  thipi^  Ikcir  araj  p^  la*  thaa 
10,000  BCD.    Id.  UUI.  Afig.  S^.  1.  p.  411 


and!  coiifiuct,  fiidf' recourse  to  Bis  former 
expedient.  Ifii'bbund  himseTf  by  a  trei^  to 
pay  16,o6ol.  and  the  kings  of  D'entnai^I! 
and  Norway  desisting  from  Airther  hostilities; 
retired' to  Southampton. f  The  kfihg  of  KTora- 
way  soon  after  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
and  returning  to  his  own  country,  never  mor^ 
troubled  England.* 

^weiu,  king  of  l^enmark,  depatfed  at  the 
same  time ;  but  he  left  a  fleet  at  Southampton 
in  order  to  enforce  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 
The  English  court,  dilatory  in  all  its  m^sures, 
delaying  to  pay  the  money  agreed  on,  the 
Dai^ish  admiral  renewed  the  war.  Sailing  up 
the  Severn,  Jie  desolated  the  adjacent  counties 
with  fire  and  sword,  rutting  again  to  sea,  he 
arrived  in  ihe  mbutl^  of  the  Thames,  and  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Medway  to  Rochester,  he 
devastatcfd  Kent  an^  treated  the  inhabitants 

with   the    utmost    barbarity.      Etlielred   at' 

*  * 

length  equipped  a  tieet ;  but  it  was  rendered 
useleiss  by  the  uhskilfulness  and  the  dissen* 
si'oiis  of  the  coiVimanders.  The  Ehglisli  armies 
were  no  sooner  levied  than  defeated;  and  the 
Danes,  ev^ry  where  victorious,  made  them- 
selves mteters  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  also  of 


H  lUpin  L  p.  118,— ToTDer  1.  p.  412, 
*  Malmib.  p.  63.— Sax.  ChroD.  129. 
VOL.  1,  E 
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Hampshire,  Devonshire,  and  Donetriiire,  from 
whence  thej  made  incursions  into  all  the 
neighbouring  counties.  In  this  extremity, 
Ethelred,  with  the  advice  of  the  wittena- 
gemotte,  of  general  <;ouncil  of  the  nation^ 
agreed  to  pay  the  Danes  thirty  thousand 
pounds.*  This  sum,  which  in  those  days 
was  very  considerable,  was  called  Dane  gold, 
•  «.-*«-  or  money  for  the  Danes ;  and  was 

A.D.  1008.     ,  .    .         ..   ,         i.  1  •   I 

the  ongin  of  that  famous  tax,  which 
afterwards  became  so  burdensome  to  the 
nation,  even  long  after  the  Danes  had  left 
England. 

The  Danes  being  satisfied  with  this  agree- 
ment, the  greatest  part  of  them  returned  to 
their  own  country.  A  considerable  number, 
however,  staid  behind  and  lived  among  the 
English,  to  whom  they  behaved  with  the 
greatest  insolence.  At  this  period,  accoid* 
to  our  historians,  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Danes  took  place  by  the  orders  of  £thelred» 
which  were  dispatched  with  the  {preatest  se- 
crecy to  every  part  of  the  kingdomf    But  it 


«  S.  Dnndfli.  p.  164.  M.  Wcgt.  p.  386.  The  wltteoa-Keowtto 
oontlsted  of  the  prelatct  uid  nobles.  Whether  the  conmoni  had  any 
repmcotativei  in  thit  nueniMy  is  not  mcertaincd.  R^ia  1.  p.  159. 
Tuner  myt  i£t4,000.    Hitt.  Anf .  Sax.  1.  p.  416. 

f  IUplntttppoMt,thatBthelre4wafeaeMni6«llapcrpaCnUethift 
nefhriont  act  by  the  expi«tatiott  of  bein^  lapported  by  the  dake  of 
Normandy,  whole  ililer,  Emaa,  he  had  recently  married.    Hist.  £bc« 

I.  p.  no. 
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IS  scarce) J  possible  that,  these  sangmnary^ 
Orders  could  be  executed  in  Northumberland 
and  East  Anglia,  which  were  almost  entirely  - 
inhabited  by  Danes.   \^  hen  historiamsj  there- 
fore relate,  that  all  the  Danes  in  England 
were  massacred  in  one  day,  it  seems  that  we 
are  to  .understand  this  expression  as  relating 
only  to  those  who  had  come  over  during  the 
late  invasions,  and  who  remaining  behind 
after  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  were 
dispersed  in  diJSerent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It    is  certain    that   many    thousands  were 
butchered  in  the  most  inhuman  manner ;  and 
among  these  was  Gunilda,  a  sister  of  the 
king  of  Denmark.    This  lady  was  a  chris- 
tian, and  married  to  a  noble  Dane  who  had 
long  been  settled  in  England.*     At  first  she 
had  been  spared  out  of  respect  to  her  rank  ; 
but  the  barbarous  Ethelred,  after  causing  her 
children  to  be  murdered  before  her  eyes,  or- 
dered her  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  presence: 
she  met)  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  a 
fate  which  was  soon  severely  revenged. 

This  horrid  tragedy,  which  wa^j  acted  on 
Sunday  the  13th  of  November,.  A <D«  10<^, 
completed  the  guilt  of  Ethelred,  and  eventu- 
ally brought  dl  England  under  the  Dani^ 


!99FFi 


•  M.  WertBioster,  p.  S99. 
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ddmtmdn.  Sfi^ein,  King  of  Denmark,  no 
sdoner  received  intelligence  of  this  cata^- 
trojihe,  atad  particularly  of  the  inhuman  mur- 
der of  his  sister,  than  he  vowed  that  he  rtever 
iVonld  rest:  till  he  had  desolated  England 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  he  did  hot  delay 
to'carr^'hi^  threat  into  execution,  flaving 
equipped  a  formidable  Armament,  he  Iknded 
in  Cbrhwall,  and  proceeding  to  Exeter,  re- 
duced that'  city  io  ashes  and  massacred  all 
thfe  inhabitants.  The  war  was  now  carried 
on  by  the  Danes,  not*  for  the  sake  of  pillage, 
as  formerly,  but  oil  the  principle  of  vengeance 
arid  extermination.  The  whole  kihgdbm, 
except  the  city  of  London,  was  subdued:  the 
principal'toivns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins 
and  ashes,  and  their  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  swordVithout  mercy.*  London  was  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  the' Danes;  biit  the 
city  being,  at  that  time,  defended  by  strong 
walls  both  towards  the  land  and'  the*  river, 
was  proof  against  all  the  attemj><s  of  their 
fleets  and  their  armies.  Ethelred  slittt  Him- 
self dp,''f8r  some  time,  in  London ;  biit  dVestd- 
ing  t6   fall^  iii  the   hands^  of  tiie  '  DhniWh 

ag36,000.  were  paid  by  the  English  to  the  Danes  ai  the  pnrchase  of  a 
8hoH  wStilee-r  «5S?n'10T€F;tie'IKnRaFvlcfe^ 
cenion  of  16  connties  and  the  sum  of  i^48j000.    Tomer  JlisU  Ang. 
Sax.  1.  p.  418  and  419.        '     L 


noiia^b,  frpqi^^opn  JI»e.coald.j^ 
*o»efcjr^  he,  at  )^ff{^h,  privatrfy  retir<dd  ^i^ 
,\its  ^(Unilj  if  to  N^ipiaiidj.  Af^r  hia  re^r^ftf , 
'tft/fr nobles  and^t^  ^citizens  of  London  sigr- 
A  D  1013  ^^^^''^  ^^  n»etrppolis  to  S^oil*, 
*  ;  '  find  a<>knowledge4  iiim  ^  as,  s^ 
:f94;^A9l|di  of  E^g^nd-  This  conqttero^t  how- 
ever, died  in  the  following  year,  and  h|s  iJWini^ 
oc<^oi|[(4  another  contest  for  the  crqwn. 
.,pn  the  death  of  Swein,  his^  soa, 
Canute,  was  procilfumed  kiqg,  (oi 
JKngIan4  by  the;., Danes;  but  the  Epglii^ 
b^iiig  ijFfiary  of  a  foreign  yoke,  recalled 
^i^rc^  .tp  the  ^hr^Lae.*  ^An  unexpected 
^ypfitj  JbiOiVever,  prevented  Canute  ftom  im- 
jw^^^jbely  as^9fFt?9S  ^^^  clain).  Harpld,  h|s 
younger  brothv^  bad,  on  receiving  the  news 
of  his  father's  deatl^,  usu^ed  t;he  throji^^  of 
Denmark.  Canute,  therefore,  rightly  judg- 
ing it  impolitic  to  neglect  his  paternal  in- 
hcirit^o^  for  a  kipgdpm  rec^tly  sul)due/l 
^d  ri|^p  for  revolt,  and  undoubtedly  coi^- « 
sideriug  that,  in  case  ,of  any  unfavoural^e 
turn  of  affairs  in  j&ngland,  he  could  expect  po 
assistance  from  Denmark  while  that  country 


•  DDring  the  three  saccenire  ytftn  I0l«,  1013,  and  1014,  the 
JIullh.Aeet  iftvfeac^j  itationed  in  tl^e  Thavicft  opposite  ta preen. 
,  wich,  aad  their  army  on  the  hill  above,  fron  whence  the^  made  pre- 
datoi^^  excortioot  inW  Ibe  luyf^val  coiiiitrjr«  L^soa'a  £a?ir.  of  Lond. 
4.p.427e|anct, 
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WBs  in  th^  ^possession  of  ii 'Hostile  brother,  he 
suddenly  embarked  his  arin  j  and  set  sail  Ipr 
his  patrimonial  dominions,*  Ethehed  no 
sooner  saw  himself  rid  of  the  Danes,  than 
forgetting  the  promises  made  to  his  subjects 
^n  his  re-call,  he  6gain  resumed  his  former 
maxims  of  government,  and  rendered  himself 
odions  by  acts  of  tyranny. 

The  freedom  from  foreign  hostility  which 
England  enjoyed  after  this  •  retr€%it  of  the 
^ Danes,  continued  little  more  than  one  year. 
Canute,  having  expelled  his  brother  from  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  immediately  set  sail  for 
England,  and  unexpectedly  landed 
a  ufimerous  army  at  Sandwich. | 
i£thelred  sent  his  son,  Edmund,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Streon,  dfike  of  Mercia,  Mifh  a 
powerfril  force  to  repel  the  invaders.  But 
the  treacheirous  Edric  abandoning  the  in- 
terests of  his  sovereign  and  £ither-in-law, 
went  over  tq  Canute  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  army,  and  used  every  Btt  to  in- 
fuse his  perfidious  principles  into  the  minds 
of  the    Mercians.      Edmund,    after   much 


•  lUpin  1.  p.  123.  Tarnfr  mentioos  this  circomstoiioe  TCfy 
slightly.    Hist.  Aug.  iBax.  I    p.  4S1. 

•¥  Camite  solUed  )ifs  Aune  by  barbarously  ciittiaf  off  the  hvtdt  wmd 
noses  of  the  hostages  which  the  BngHsb  had  delivered  to  hb  father 
^wdn.  Raptn  and  Tindat's  Notes  1.  p.  m.  Tnmer  Hist.  Ang, 
Sftx.l.p.4Sl. 
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solicitation,  pirerailed  on  the  king  to  come 
to  the  army,  and  take  the  command  in 
person  as  the  only  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  defection.  But  Ethelred  no  sooner  ar- 
rived at  the  camp,  than  apprehending  a 
design  of  delivering  him  up  to  the  Danes, 
he  suddenly  returned  to  London,  where  he 
thought  himself  in  greater  security.*  Ed- 
mund being  thus  unsupported  by  his  father, 
betrayed  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  Mercians,  was  unable  to  keep 
the  field  against  Canute,  and  there£>re  re- 
treated with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to 

A  n.  1016  ^^^^^'  -^*  ^^^  critical  period 
Ethelred  departed  this  life,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-seventh 
of  his  reign,  which  was  one  of  the  most .  ca- 
lamitous of  those  recorded  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country.  Equally  incapa- 
ble and  unfortunate,  he  was  destitute  both  of 
political  and  military  talents,  and  constantly 
betrayed  or  misled  by  those  who  possessed 
his  confidence :  his  counsels  were  directed 
by  weak  and  ignorant  ministers,  and  his 
fleets  and  armies  conducted  by  cowards  and 
traitors :  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  he 


•  Historians  are  anable  to  ascertain  wlietlier  the  king  luid  aay 
fronod  for thf suspicion, or  wlietber  it^had  been  sngsested  by  tniton 
aboat  bis  penoa.    See  Rapia  1.  p.  18S. 
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found  England  in  a  wealthy  and  ijo^jishuijg; 
condition  ;  but  he  If  ft  it  at  his  death  in  ^ 
state  pfextriepie  poyertyjund  q^sbJpUop.* 

On  the  demise. of  J^tl^eired,  ,th,e  ^\iy  of 
Lona<m  aii4  the  ^pb^es  that  werp  thei;e  as- 
semb)^,  ^ocjain^ed  hijs  ^on,  Edmujntd,.  king 
of  England  ;  but  ^the  I^anes  a^d^;}^  qf  tl^e 
Enelisjli  declared  fojr  jCa^ute*  Jh^  m?irtial 
genius  ^^^d  d^untjie^js  ^ffj^^^^  of  jEdmund, 
whi^cb,  ;^ith  hip  s^thle^p  i^trepgthi  prqQured 
him|t^e  $iii:pfiq[ie  of  Ironside,  fojrnvBd  p  strik* 
iifg  cpjatr^st  with  his  father's  pusi^lajiimi^^j ; 
and  bo^h  thp  rival  kings  possessing  cciyqsum*r 
inat^e  abilities  fox  war,  the  contest  Mas  car- 
ried oil  wit^  i*edouble4  vjigour ;  but  as  Canute 
had  embraced  the  christian  religioQ,  his  hosr 
tilitips  we;*e  ajttended  with  le^  inhumanity, 
X)ne  of  his jp^rincipal  object?  >v^s  the  reduc-? . 
tion  of  Lqudon^  whj^ch  he  considej-ed  fis  the 
focus  of  Edmund^s  power  and  his  greatest 
suppqrt.  I^  this  view  he  laid  siege  three  dif- 
ferent timp  to  th^t  city ;  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  yaloi^r  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  last 
of  these  sieges  he  resolved  to  af^ault  the  city 
)>oth  by  la^d  and  by  water  ;  but  the  passage 
of  his  ships  up  the  Thames  being  impeded  by 
the  bridge,  which,  at  that  time,  though  con- 


*  In  this  calamitous  reign  it  was  asserted  that  one  Dane  was  able 
to  put  ten  Englishmen  to  flight.    Hickc's  Xhes.  Dissert.  ]03« 
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s1tTUCt(es4  of  timber,  appears  to  have  l^n 
strongly  fortified,  he  had  recount  to  an  ex- 
traordinary and  mqst  hibo^ous  expeaient  for 
surmoiinting  thi^  obstacle/  f)e  cut  a  wide 
and  deep  ditch  from  Rotherhithe,  passing  in 
a  circuitous  di|-ection  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  from  the  Thames,  and  opening:  into 
that  rirer  opposite  to  the  western  extremity 
of  tl^  city,*  Having  drawn  his  ships  through 
this  c^aji  into  tlie  Thames,  London  was  cpm« 
pletely  WTested.  ^lOtwithsU^ndin]^,  ho;M'ever, 
these  sti^ndous  efforts,  the  Danish  princep 
being  repulsed  in  all  his  assaults,  was  finally 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  enterprise. 

In  regard  to  the  operations  in  the  fiel4 
during  this  war,  we  meet  with  such  confusion 
among  onr  historians,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
develope  particulars.  What  may  be  in  gene- 
ral collected  from  their  accounts  is,  that  the 
contendinjg;  parties  fought,  in  the  space  of  one 
.year,  five  pitched  battles  with  various  succoss, 
and  that  ^n  the  last  the  treacherous  Edric 
Streon,  duke  of  Mercia,  who  had  been  gene- 
jrously  pardoned  and  received  into  favour  by 
Edmund,  deserted  his  post  and  joined  tlie 
D^es  ^v.i.th  the  body  of  troops  under  his 
command.     Why  Edmund  should  be  so  ikr 

*  Peiinaot*8  London,  p.  281,  et  auctor. 
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misled  as  to  place  any  confidence  in  a  traitor, 
by  whom  both  his  predecessor  and  himself 
had  been  so  often  deceived  and  their  interestii 
betrayed,  is  a  quegtion  to  which  no  historical 
document  furnishes  a  solution.  This  battle^ 
however,  which  was  fought  at  Ashdon,  near 
Waldon,  in  Essex,  was  extremely  disastrous 
to  Edmund,  whose  loss  was  irretrievable,* 
The  flower  of  the  English  nobility,  all  the 
lords  of  the  most  distinguished  valour  fell 
that  day  witli  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
bravely  fighting  for  their  king  and  the  inde«- 
pendence  of  their  country. 

Edmund,  however,  by  extraordinary  ef^ 
forts,  collected  another  army,  and  prepared 
to  renew  the  contest.  The  two  rival  princes 
drew  up  their  forces  in  sight  of  each  other, 
aud  were  ready  to  give  the  signal  for  a  battle, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  to  decide  their 
fate  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  when  Edmund, 
knowing  that  a  defeat  would  involve  him  in 
irretrievable  ruin,  and  confiding  in  his  per* 
sonal  courage  and  strength,  proposed  to  the 
Danish  king  to  determine  the  contest  by  a 
single  pombat.f     But  Canute  declining  this 

*  Tindars  notei  on  Rapin  1 .  p.  123. 

f  The  circiimttaoces  attending  this  challenge  are  varioasljr  related 
by  historiam.  Some  afirm  and  others  deny  that  the  combat  actaally 
ti>0k  place.  See  Tindal's  Notes  on  Rapin  I.  p.  124.  Turner  says, 
•'  it  is  not  certain  trheihcr  the  challenge  was  accepted/*  Hist.  Anr. 
Sax,l.p,4«7,  * 


node  of  dMifdon  b^.ieasoii  of  his  infetioritf 
in  bodltly  strength  to  his  antagonist,  a  treaty 
of  peaee  was  concluded,  and  the  kingdom 
iras  Avided  between  the  two  claimants,  witfc 
the  reversion  of  the  whole  to  the  surrivor.^ 
Edmund,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
ishare  of  th«  partition.  Before  he  had  sat  a 
year  on  the  throne  he  was  assassin 
nated  by  his  treacherous  brother- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Mercia.-j'  The  reign  of 
Edmund  was  short;  but  his  lifo  had  been 
rendered  illustrious  by  bis  undaunted  cour- 
age, his  consummate  prudence,  and  his  gener- 
ous disposition.  His  death  put  the  Danish 
king  in  peaceable  possession  of  all  England, 
after  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  had  lasted 
a  hundred  and .  ninety  years,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  Egbert  and  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  from  its  first  foundation  by 

Hengist^ 

Canute  no  sooner  saw  himself  sole  monarch 
of  England,  than  he  endeavoured,  by  every 
means,  to  gaih  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects.   He  caused  justice  to  be  impartially 


*  The  iv^ect  ^the  revenlon  it  not  aacertaioed.    lUpin  1 .  p.  \24, 
f  The  fret  of  bh  aisaniiiatioii  by  Edric  ii  sofficieotly  antheoti- 

eatfd ;  bat  the  mode  of  its  perpetration  is  ▼arioosly  related,    Rapin 

and  Tiiidal*s  Notct  1 .  p.  1S4. 

i  the  ant  arrlfal  of  Henglst  wai  in  the  year  449 :  in  455  he  •eise4  . 

OB  Kent,  wd  cstabUihed  his  dominiea  over  that  provioce. 
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4V^e  *9Mld  be  »p  4Jl^t^DCiliUi».M>T|^9!t))p 

^i^  ^ijtle,  :l»f  ?ent  the  jtw<>  ^9^19  jpf  f4fp»]^ 
irciQl^dfi  to  the  kjji^  fif  Sj^ii^e^,  bj  wbciiy 
JJj^Bj.  ,werp  sent'  to  SpV)mon,  J^^g  of  I^viigff}^ 
wh5>  ed.iKca^d  tjp^ni  at  ^  .c?9iu^t  ^d  ipafiTied 
ii^fiffk  \nifi  hifi  i^wijlj.*  Tjj;9  ^om  of  Ethel- 
X(^  II.  y^t  reqi^j.!!^;  buMlv^u*  fate  has  not 
j^yB6#  a$oejrtiiine4»JbQUgh  hi^jtQjrians  insAJ9^te 
ik^  oufi  .of  tbem,  at  least,  wja^  .pi:ivat*Jy  ,4i«- 
^fitph^d,  J)m^  juncertaw  .^rmifc^s,  there- 
^j9„  it  i^ l^t  to  jQonsJign  to  oblPiYipm  Canute, 
^ffty  pn  Girder.  to.jrtrengthen.,J(^>flWfiJf  by  9 
ppWBrA4  ^nd  (Qoflompdionf  a|I:i»iiAe,  e^oufi^ 
.Svima,  th^  wi4*v  />f  JEthelr^  I>;  am^  «i^||^ 
to  Richard  p.  .dwke  irf  Nor^wody.  4^4  lyr 
,t^  m^iri^ge  .^r^idp^^  the  ^u^j^essiop  t^  tifp 
f jroiF;»  jcrf  Englamd  :w j»p.  sf At)f«d  i>fli  tb!^  'Ijeil^  fO^ 
her  body  by  Canute,  to  the  exclusioii  pf  tine 
cbjjflr/en  of  EM^lr^d. 

Camrte  halving,  by ,  th^se  pieo^^tions,  se- 
cured himself  pgain$t  the  claims  of  the  $9x00 


«  Canute  is  generally  accused  of  sending  tbe  two  sons  oT  Edmnod 
^  Si^edrn,  in  order  to  have  them  put  to  <Uath.  $^afipiiil.  p.i«5. 
Earner  1 .  p.  432.  The  story,  however,  is  improbable.  Historians «ay, 
that  Canute  was  afraid  of  giving  ambrag^  Xo  Uie  English  by  Ihejr 
destruction  at  home ;  but  where  would  have  been  the  difficulty  of 
privately  murdering  them  in  England,  without  so  romantic  4  Kb^me 
of  assassination  as  sending  them  to  Sweden  .^     ' 
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princes,  his  Aext  object  was  to  get  rid  of  some 
nobles,  whose'  powet  he  dVea'ded  and  whose 
fidelity  he   distrusted.     Th6  chief  of  these 
was  Ed'ric  Stre6n,   duke  of  Mercia,  i  noto- 
rious traitor  in  whom  he  could  place  no 
reliance.     The  insolence  of  fliis   nobleman 
soon  furnished  Canute  with   a  pretext  for 
riddinghi'mself  of  a  turbulent  and  treacherous 
subject,  by  ati  act  of  justice  highly  agreeable 
to  the  English.    'Edrii  having  publicly  re- 
proached, ^'e  king  for  n6t  rewarding  him  in 
proportion  to  his  services,  among  which  he 
reckoned  the  assassinaiioh  of  Edmund,  Canute 
answered,  that  as  he  openly  avowed  a  crime, 
of  which  had  hithcrio  been  only  suspected,  he 
shotikt  receive  the  d^ue  piiiiishmerit.     At  the 
sattie  mstan'f,  wi^thout  leaving  hini  time   to 
reply,  he  commanded  him  to  be  immediately 
lieheaded  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  tW 
'/hanlesL    Several  other  lords,  whom  the  king 
suspected,'  were  bianished  the  realni  or  re- 
moved from  their  posts,  which  were  filled  by 
others  in  whom' he  coiild  place  greater  confi- 
dence,   Canute  having  now  established  a  pro-' 
found  tranquillity^  arid  no  longer  dreading 
any  revolt, '  levied  a'tax'^for  the  payment  of 
the  DaiHsb  ifjpop^,.  q^f  wUpm  a  great  part  was 
8«ir  b*i*^»  D^ihairfc  .♦ ' 


*  Hittorians  are  not  apved  at  to  the  amount  of  this  tax.    Some 
lUte  it  »t  a^S/nO.  and  othen  at  >CdO,000.    Itisabo  said,  that 
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iVientedf  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  a 
■  glorious,  and  in  the  latter  part  at 

least,  a  benificerit  reign,*  in  which  England 
had  e'njbyed  a  Ibiiger  period  dt  peace  and 
prosperity  than  under  any  of  her  other  nio- 
na'rchs,  except  Edgar  andhissonEdwaVd  the 
Martyr,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Saxohs.f 

Canute,  at  ^is  death',  divided'his  doininions 
amoiig  his  three  sons.  Swein,  the  elaest, 
nad  Norway  for  liis  portion  ;  to  his  second 
ion,  Harold,  he  bequeathed  England;  and  he 
gave  Denmark  to  Ilardyca'nute,  whoih  he 
nad  by  Emma  of  Normandy.  This  division, 
iowever,  threatened  England  with  a  civil  war. 
Tfre  inhabftaii'ts'  of  the  ancient  kingaom  of 
Wessex,  elected'  irardycanute  for  their  king, 
wluie  the  pe6ple  to  the  north*  of  the  Thames 
adhered  to  the  wilTof  Canute  ancT  the  interests 
6{  Harold,^  Jlairdycaiiute  tjleing  Aen  in  Den- 
mark, Harold  gained  Earl  Gorfwiii,  whq 
held  thfe  rdns  of  government  fii  \Vessex,  and' 
by   his   means   was   acknowledged  as  king! 


*  R«pio  says  that  Canute  died  in  1036,  and  his  coromenlator^ 
Tfn^al,  adds  that  his  demise  happened  on  the  IStIi  Noyember.  flavin 
and  Jiadal^sDotes  l.p.  126.  Turner  places  his  death  in  1035,  Turner^ 
on  the  anthority  of  Snone,  the  Icelandic  historian,  says  that  CanuCi' 
died  at  the  age  of  40.    Hist.  Ang,  Sax.  1.  p.  4ftl»  note  8.. 

-f  lUpIn  says  that  Cannfe  was'oPa  small  ^tirtnre,  and  fe^He  tSH- 
Citation.  1.  p.  IM,  &<f.  Tomer  represents  Hm  as  large  hi' stature^* 
^nd  Tery  powerful ;  fiitr,  and  dtstin^IAe^  f8f  his  beanty ;  Mi  nose 
thin  and  aqniline  $  hts^yes  brigand  ficrcfe.    HIif. Ao^. Sax.  1.^.^1. 
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Emma  of  Normandy  perceiving  the  impos- 
Bibility  of  recovering  Wessex  for  Hardycanute, 
formed  the  design  of  placing  on  the  throne 
one  of  her  sons  by  Ethelred.*  Bat  Godwin, 
who  was  a  person  of  deep  penetration,  soon 
discovered  the  plot,  and  suggested  to  Harold 
the  destruction  of  the  two  Saxon  princes  as 
the  surest  means  of  preventing  its  execution. 
Harold,  by  the  advice  of  Godwin,  invited  the 
two  young  princes  to  his  court.  But  Emma 
suspecting  some  ill  design,  resolved  not  to  put 
both  her  sons  at  once  into  the  power  of  Hardld, 
and  therefore  contrived  first  to  send  Alfred, 
the  eldest,  and  to  retain  Edward,  the  younger., 
under  some  pretence,  till  his  brother^s  return. 
Alfred  set  out  with  a  splendid  retinue;  but 
was  attacked  on  the  road  by  Earl  Godwin 
and  his  vassals.  The  unhappy  prince  was 
deprived  of  his  sight,  and  shut  up  in  the 
iponastery  of  Ely,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
About  six  hundred  of  his  train  were  put  to 
death,  with  the  most  horrible  circumstances 
of  cruelty,  t  Emma  and  Edward  convinced 
by  this  horrible  deed  of  the  fate  which  im- 
pended over  their  heads,  saved  themselves  by 
a  precipitate  flight,  the  former  retiring  into 
Flanders,  the  latter  into  Normandy. 


•  Rapin  1.  p.  198.    Hame  makei  bo  uentioD  of  any  radi  desigii. 
Seerol.  1. 
f  Sim.  Dnnela.  p.  179.    M.  Weft.  p.  SIO.    Roih.  Coll.  4.  p.  411. 
VOL.  1.  P 
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The  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
this  sanguinary  act  of  perfidious  policy,  wJiich 
fixes  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Earl  Godwin,  his  execrable 
agent  and  counsellor.  At  the  critical  moment 
when  his  brother  Ilardycanute  was  making 
preparations  for  wresting  the  sceptre  from  his 
hand,  Harold  died  before  he  had 
completed  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign. 

The  death  of  Harold,  by  leaving  the  suc- 
cession open  to  his  brother,  in  all  probability 
preserved  England  from  the  horrors  of  inva- 
sion and  civil  war.  The  prelates  and  nobles, 
both  of  the  English  and  Danish  race,  unani- 
mously acknowledged  Hardycanute  for  their 
sovereign.  On  his  arrival  at  London,  the 
new  monarcb  was  received  with  great  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Earl  Godwin  had,  from  his 
past  conduct,  the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend 
the  effects  of  his  resentment ;  but  that  subtile 
courtier  soon  found  means  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  new  sovereign. 

Hardycanute  commenced  his  reign  with  a 
singular  act  of  vengeance.  He  caused  the 
body  of  his  brother  Harold  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  grave,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  ; 
and  when  it  was  found  by  some  fishermen, 
and  buried,  he  ordered  it  to  be  dug  up  again 
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A\id  flung  into  the  river ;  but  it  was  fished  up 
again,  and  interred  with  great  secrecy. 

On  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  earl 
Godwin  was  one  of  the  most  forward  in  dis* 
playing  his  rage  against  the  memory  of 
Harold,  most  probably  in  the  view  of  justify- 
ing himself  from  the  charge  of  participating 
in  his  counsels.  But  prince  Edward  being 
invited  to  court  by"  the  king,  preferred  an 
accusation  against  Godwin  for  the  murder  of 
Alfred,  and  demanded  justice  for  that  crime. 
Earl  Godwin  had  now  occasion  for  all  his 
address,  and  knowing  the  avaricious  disposi-  , 
tion  of  the  king,  sagaciously  diverted  the 
storm  by  a  magnificent  present  previous  to 
his  trial.*  This  courtly  manoeuvre  appeased 
the  resentment  of  Hardycanute,  who  now  for- 
got the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  allowed 
Godwin  to  be  acquitted  on  making  oath  of 
his  innocence. 

But  of  all  the  measures  of  Hardycanute, 
that  which  excited  the  most  general  indigna* 
tion  was,  his  renewing  the  imposition  of 
Danegeldt,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  raise 


*  Tbit  was  a  magnificcot  galley  with  a  gilt  stern,  rowed  by  eighty 
men,  eadi  of  wbom  had  on  hli  arm  a  gold  bracelet  of  sixteen  ounces 
weight,  with  gilded  helmets  and  swords,  and  a  Danish  batt1e4ir 
adom^witb  gold  and  silver,  hanging  on  the  left  shoulder,  with  a  lance  [ 
of  the  sattie  in  bis  right  hand.  Every  part  of  the  Tcssel  fuid  its  equip- 
age displayed  a  corresponding  magnificeDce. 
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a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  tliQ 
fleet  which  had  brought  him  from  Denmark. 
At  Worcester,  two  of  the  collectors  being 
massacred,  the  king  made  that  city  a  terrible 
example  of  his  vengeance.  He  immediately, 
commandi^d  earl  Godwin,  duke  of  Wessex ; 
Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia ;  and  Siward,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  to  collect  their  fqrpes, 
and  destroy  the  city  with  fire  and  sword. 
These  lords  executed  his  orders  only  in  part, 
and  with  great  reluctance.  The  town  was 
plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  afterwards 
consumed  with  fire.  But  the  inhabitants 
were  suffered  to  retire  to  a  small  island  in 
the  Severn^  till  measures  were  taken  to  appease 
the  king,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  sup* 
pliants.  Hardycanute,  however,  did  not 
long  enjoy  a  crown  which  he  shewed  hinyself 
so  unwprthy  to  wear.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Lambeth,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  a 
Danish  lord.  Rapin  supposes  that  his  death 
might  be  caused  by  poison,  whil?  others 
ascribe  it  to  excessive  intoxication,  a  conjec- 
ture far  from  improbable,  as  he  frequently 
used  to  spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  feast-' 
and  carousing.*     Hii^  usual  habits  of  intern*. 

*  Rapin,  with  Tindars  notes»  1.  p.  129. 
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perance  were  so  well  known,  thai  notwith- 
standing his  robust  constitution, ^ich  caused 
the  epithet  of  Hardy  to  be  prefixed  to  his 
name,  his  sudden  death  excited  little  surprise, 
and  certainly  still  less  regret.  As  he  liyed, 
so  he  died,  universally  detested ;  and  histo- 
rians inferm  us  that  the  anniversary  of  his 
death  was,  during  the  space  of  four  hundred 
years,  celebrated  in  England  as  a  holiday, 
under  the  appellation  of  Hogstide.* 

On  the  death  of  Hardycanute  without 
issue,  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  son 
of  Etbelred  II.  and  Emma  of  Normandy,  was 
elected  king  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
nation.  This  setting  aside  of  the  Danish 
succession,  without  any  contest  or  struggle, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  unexplained 
and  indeed  inexplicable  facts  which  are  often 
met  with  in  history.  We  are  told  that  a 
general  council  having  been  called,  eari  God- 
win made  a  speech,  in  which  he  exhibited  a 
striking  picture  of  the  calamities  which  Eng- 
land had  suffered  from  the  Danes.  In  this 
oration  he  is  said  to  have  recalled  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  assembly  those  un- 
happy times,  when,  if  an  Englishman  and  a 
Dane  met  at  a  bridge,  the  former  durst  not 


*  See  Tlndal't  Botes  on  Rapis,  1.  p.  199 1  or  Hockday  Spelm. 
GloM.  Toce  Hockdsy. 
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advance  one  step  till  the  latter  had  passed, 
and  when  an  Englishman  meeting  a  Dane, 
and  neglecting  to  make  a,  low  bow,  was  sure 
to  be  severely  beaten,*     It  is  further  added, 
that  this  harangue  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  assembly,  as  to  produce  an  unanimous 
resolution    that  no   prince  of  Danish   race 
should  again  sit  on  the  throne.     Soipe  evei| 
pretend  that  all  the  Danes  were  expelled, 
and  one  of  their  own  historians  asserts  that 
they  were  extirpated  in  one  night,  by  a  gene- 
ral massacre,  j"     But  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  their  expulsion  or  masr 
sacre  must  be  regarded  as  equally  impossibly. 
The  Danes  had  long  possessed  all  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom  they  appear  to  have 
been   as   numerous   as  the   English,    whose 
superiority  was  confined  to  the  f  ity  of  Lon- 
don, the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex^ 
and  the  provinces  soutji  of  the  Thames.    After 
having  repeatedly   ravaged)   and   at  length 
conquered    the   whole  kingdom,   they   had 


•  Rapin  l.p.  130. 

f  Eaqne  nocte,  extgao  temporis  momento,  TeUutom  Daoorom  ilo- 
miiuiiionein  ac  long^o  multoqne  Majorum  ludore  et  8ang:uiDe  partnia 
Iroperium  ita  pessumdciiit  at  tIx  unqiiam  postea  Danos  fortuna  re- 
spexfrit.**  I'ontaDUS  lib.  5. — '*  That  ni^t«  in  one  short  moment  pf 
tiinr,  the  ancient  domination  of  the  Danes,  and  that  empire  which 
bad  been  acqnirrd  by  the  sweat  and  the  blood  of  their  ancctton,  was 
fo  completely  snbvcrted,  Uiat  fortune  scarcely  ever  more  smiled  oif 
iMi^t  oatiuto/* 
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Gompletely  established  their  dominion,  and 
foar  Danish  monarchs  had  successively  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  England.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  case,  we  we  left  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
coYer  what  became  of  those  mighty  Danes, 
who  seem  to  have  disappeared  at  once,  and 
after  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
are  no  more  noticed  in  English  history 
than  if  they  had  never  existed.  This  consti- 
tutes an  historical  problem,  of  which  Rapin 
ingenuously  acknowledges  himself  unable  to 
give  the  solution.*  Hume,  however,  attempts 
to  cast  some  light  on  this  dark  subject,  and 
his  view  of  the  affair  involves  the  most  ra- 
tional conjectures  that  caa  be  formed,  relative 
to  this  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
revolution. 

The  death  of  the  two  last  kings^  without 
issue,  affiorded  the  English  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  shaking  off  the  Danish  yoke. 
Swein,  king  of  Norway,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canute  the  Great  was  absent,  and  there  was 
not  in  the  kingdom  a  prince  of  the  Danish 
race  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  crown.  Young 
Edward  happened  to  be  at  court  when  Hardy- 
canute  expired,  and  though  the  descendants 


*  Rapin  sayr,  **  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pasiagn  in  the  wliole 
Eflglbh  history:  which  way  soever  it  is  vfewcd,  iorannoantable  diffi« 
CBlties  occur."    RUt.  £ng.  1.  p.  130. 
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of  Edmund  Ironside  were  the  next  heirs  of 
the  Saxon  line,  yet  their  absence,  in  so  remoto 

.  a  country  as  Hungary,  appeared  a  sufficient 
reason  for  their  exclusion  tm  a  people  )ike  the 
English,  who  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to 
observe  a  regular  order  in  the  succession  of 
their  mdnarchs.  But  the  result  of  the  affair, 
ill  a  great  measure,  depended  on  earl  God« 
M4n,  whose  wealth  and  in-fluence,  snppofrted 
by  his  pou^rful  alliances,  his  high  otfioes, 
and  the^ superiority  of  his  genius,  gave  him  a 
preponderancy  over  the  rest,  of  the  nobles^ 
Godwin  was  no  friend  to  the  Danes ;  but,  or 
the  other  hand,  there  siilisisted  a  deadly  ani^ 
mosity  between  him  and  Edward,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  Alfred,  for  which  he  had 

.  been  publicly  prosecuted  by  that  prince  in  th# 
reign  of  Hardycanute.  Their  common  friends 
here  interposed,  and  represented  the  necesaty 
of  a  reconciliation.  Godwin,  hovt'erer^  ii|r 
promoting  the  interests  of  others,  never  n^r 
lected  his  own :  before  he  engaged  in  Edward^s 
cause,  he  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to 
marry  his  daughter.  Having  stimulated  this 
alliance,  the  earl  summoned  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  took  every  measure  for  securing  the 
succession  to  Edward.  The  English  were 
zealous  for  his  interests,  and  unanimous  in 
their  resolutions :  the  Danes  being  without  ^ 
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leader,  weate  dispirited  and  divided:  aay  small 
oppositioa  that  app^red  in.. this  assembly 
uras  easUy  overborne,  and  Edward  being 
elected  king,  was  crowned  at  Winchestert 
amidst  the  greatest  demonstrations* 
A.D.  1049.  ^  public  ^^y  a„d  aftection.»    The 

mildness  of  his  character  soon  reeoneiled  the 
Danes  to  his  government,  and  the  distinotion 
between  the  two  nations  gradually  disi^<- 
peared.  ^^  The  Danes  wercL  interspersed  witb 
the  English  in  most  of  the  provinces :  they 
spoke  xieariy  the  same  language :  they  differed 
little  in  their  manners  and  laws:  domestic 
dissensions  in  Denmark  prevented,  for  soma 
years,  any  powerful  invasion  from  thence 
which  might  awaken  past  animosities;  and  as 
the  Norman  conquest,  which  ensued  soon 
after,  reduced  both  nations  to  oqualsubjectioq, 
there  is  no  farther  mention  in  history  of  aqiy 
difieraice  between  them."t 

Edward  distinguished  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  severity  towards  bis 
mother,  whom  he  confined  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  a  monastery,  for  her 
partiality  to  the  children  of  her  second  hus- 


•  Edwwd  WAS  raiMd  to  tbc^  tiiroiie  chiefly  through  tWintemt  of 
GodwiB,  earl  of  Wessez  ;  Leofric,  earl  of  Chester  (  and  Liviiig,  biibo^ 
of  Woreesten.    Ingolph.  p.  62. 

f  Hame  Hist  £d^  1.  ch  3.,p.  160. 
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band  Caautd,  and  lier  neglect  of  himself  and 
his  brother  in  their  adversity.*     And  as  her 
conduct   in   those  particulars  had  rendered 
her  unpopular,   this   harsh  treatment  of  a 
parent,  though  severely  censured  by  a  dispas- 
sionate posterity,  did  not,  at  that  time,  meet 
with  a  very   general   disapprobation.     But 
the  partiality  m  hich  Edward  shewed  to  the 
Normans  gave  great  disgust  to  his  subjects. 
He  had  been  educated  in  Normandy,  and  had 
formed  intimate  connections  with  many  of 
the  principal  persons  of  that  country,  as  well 
as  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  their 
manners.     Soon  after  his  accession  the  court 
of  England  was  filled  with  Normans,  who 
being  distinguished  both  by  the  royal  favour, 
and  by  a  degree  of  cultivation  superior  to 
that  which  the  English  had  attained  in  those 
ages,  rendered  their  language  and  customs 
fashionable  in  the  kingdom.     The  courtiers 
affected  to  imitate  those  polished  strangers  in 
their  dress,   their  equipage,   and  entertaiui- 
ments ;  and  the  French  language  began  to  be 
generally  studied.   The  churchy  in  particular, 
felt  the  effects  of  this  foreign  influence:  some 


*  Muky  other  ridicdloos  stories  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
U!wity*i  soch  as  the  king's  accusation  against  her  for  incontinency, 
and  her  miracoloaipaigatioDydPr.  which  have  no  fonndatioo  Inaothea* 
tic- history.  , 
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^  the  highest  dignities  were  confen^d  on 
Normans,  and  three  ecclesiastics  of  that  na- 
tion were  promoted  to  the  bishoprics  of 
Dorchester  and  London,  and  the  archiepis* 
copal  see  of  Canterbury* 

This  influence  of  the  Normans  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  English,  and  especially  of  eaii 
Godwin,  whose  power  rendered  his  disaffection 
extremely  dangerous.     Besides  being  duke  or 
earl  of  Wessex,  he  had  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  annexed  to  his  government.     Hig 
eldest  son,  Swein,  possessed  the  same  autho- 
rity in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  Glou- 
cester,  and   Hereford;   and  his  second  son, 
Harold,  was  duke  of  East  Anglia  and  governor 
of  Essex.     The  great  authority  of  this  family 
was  supported  by  immense  possessions  and 
powerful  alliances  ;  and  the  abilities,  as  well 
3S  the  ambition  of  Godwin  and  his  sons,  con- 
tributed to  reiider  it  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  crown.     While  this  powerful  nobleman 
daily  increased  his  popularity,  by  complaining 
of  the  influence  of  the  Normans  io  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  an  uniexpected  accident 
brought  animosity    into    action.      Eustace, 
count  of  Boulogne,  passing  through  Dover 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  king,  an 
affray  took  place  between  some  of  his  train 
and    the'  inhabitants  :   about   twenty  were 
killed  on  each  side;  and  the  count  having 
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niirrowly  escaped,  ha^ened  back  to  court; 
-  where  he  made  a  complaint  of  tlie  insult.* 
Edward  immediately  ordered  Godwin  to 
repair  to  Dover,  and  punish  the  inhabitants ; 
but  this  nobleman,  who  desired  to  encourage 
rather  than  repress  the  popular  discontents 
against  foreigners,  refused  obedience,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the 
riot  on  the  count  and  his  retinue.  The  king 
was  extrefmely  incensed  at  this  refusal  to  obey 
bis  command;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  rest  of  the  Normans,  endea- 
voured to  increase  his  resentment. 

The  earl  perceiving  a  rupture  unavoidable, 
began  to  prepare  for  the  contest.  Under 
pretence  of  repelling  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh 
into  Herefordshire,  he  and  his  sons  levied, 
,  without  the  king's  orders,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops.  Edward  applied  for  protec- 
tion to  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  and  Siward, 
duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  jealousy  of 
the  greatness  and  aspiring  ambition  of  God- 
win, as  well  as  their  duty  to  the  crown, 
engaged  them  in  the  defence  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  people  who  respected  the 
long  race  of  their  native  kings,  from  whom 
he  was  descended,  flocked  from  all  quarters 
-■ '        '      ■  ■  ■■     ■ 

•  MalBK.  p.  81.    Brompt.  p.  942. 
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to  join  his  standard  and  support  his  autfao- 
ritj.  The  royal  army  soon  beeame  so  con- 
siderable, that  Edward  having  no  longer  any 
thing  to  fear  from  tbe  etflbrts  of  rebellion, 
opnTened  a  general  council,  before  which 
Godwin  and  his  sons  were  summoned  to  trisd. 
These  noblemen,  however,  refusing  to  s^ear 
without  a  safe  conduct,  and  hostages  for  their 
security,  w^ere  banished  the  kingdom,  and  all 
th^r  estates  were  confiscated.  Godwin,  and 
three  of  his  sons,  Garth,  Swein,  and  Tosti,' 
fled  for  pfoteetion  to  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flan- 
ders.* Harold  and  Leofwiii,  two  other  of 
his  sons,  took  shelter  in  Ireland.  The  queen 
Editha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  was  shut  up  in 
a  monastery ;  and  the  greatness  of  this  family, 
which  had  IzMidy  been  so  formidable,  seemed 
to  be  for  ever  overthrown.^ 

But  Godwin  was  too  strongly  supported 
by  alliances,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  exile  and  poverty,  with- 
out making  an  effort  for  his  re^establishment** 
The  earl  of  Flanders  furnished  him  with  some 
ships,  which  he  manned  with  freebooters  of 
different  nations,  and  his  son  Harold  proceed* 
ii^  on  the  same  plan,  met  with  similar  suc6ess 


•  Togtl,  or  Toston,  had.  married  the  daughter  Qf  the  earl  of 
Flaodcffs. 
f  Tkimer'fi  Hist.  Ang,  Sax.  1.  p.  453. 
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in  Ireland.  Putting  to  sea  with  their  pira«^ 
tical  squadrons,  Godwin  harassed  the  eastern, 
and  Harold  the  western  coasts  of  the  kingdom. 
Edward,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  depre- 
dations, equipped  a  fleet  superior  in  force  to 
that  of  the  rebels,  and  its  appearance  obliged 
Godwin  to  retire  into  the  ports  of  Flanders* 
But  while  this  nobleman  was  employed  in 
augmenting  his  force,  the  English  fleet,  for 
some  reasons  which  historians  have  not  ascer- 
tained with  precision,  was  laid  up  in  the 
Thames  and  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  Godwin^ 
on  the  contrary,  keeping  his  ships  and  his 
m^n  during  the  space  of  two  years  in  readi- 
ness for  action,  again  set  sail  and  arrived  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Harold  with  a  squadron  from  Irdand.  God« 
win  and  his  son,  Harold,  being  now  masters 
of  the  sea,  immediately  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  London,  where  nothing  was  seen  but  con*, 
stemation  and  confusion.  The  court  was 
terrified  into  an  accommodation.  Earl  God- 
win and  his  sons  were  restored  to  their  estates, 
honours,  and  offices,  on  condition  of  giving 
hostages  for  their  future  fidelity.  The  queen 
was  liberated  from  her  confinement,  and 
reinstated  in  her  royal  dignity.  And  the . 
earl  having  delivered  his  son,  Ulnoth,  and 
his  grandson,  Hacune,  as  hostages,  they  were 


comaiitted  by  Edward  to  the  care  of  the. 
duke  of  Normandy.* 

The  death  of  earl  Godwin,  which  happened 
soon  after  while  sitting  at  table  with  the  king, 
made  no  material  alteration  in  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  iamily.-t*  Harold  sue* 
ceeded  to  all  the  honours  and  offices  of  his 
father ;  and  as  he  equalled  him  in  sagacity 
and  courage,  and  excelled  liim  in  address 
and  politeness,  he  acquired  a  still  greater 
influence  over  both  the  nobles  and  people. 
The  government  of  INorthumberland,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Earl  Siward,  was  confer- 
red on  Tosti,  the  brother  of  Harold ;  and  the 
ki^g,  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  Godwin 
family,  was. impelled  by  fear  to  load  them 
with  favours* 

The  king,  being  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
having  no  issue,  began  to  think  of  appoint- 
ing a  successor,  and  invited  from  Hungary 
his  nephew,  Edward,  son  of  his  elder  brother, 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  legitimate  heir  of  the 


•  Hobeit  the  Nonnta,  archbisllop  of  Canterbofy,  wat  soon  afler 
Itaaishcd  by  a  aeotence  of  the  general  conncil  of  the  nation,  and 
StIgaiHl,  a  friend  of  Godwin,  was  advanced  to  that  see  in  hit  stead. 
Rapin  1.  p.  133. 

t  An  nnanthenticated  tale  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  con<- 
cernifl^  earl  Godwin  being  choake4  by  a  morsel  of  meat,  in  puaisb- 
nent  of  a  peijared  imprecation.  From  the  manner  of  his  death  his 
disorder  appears  tm  have  been  an  apoplexy.  See  Tindal^  Botes  on 
Bapinl.p.ljIM. 
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Saxon  line;  That  prince,  whose  succession 
to  the  crown  would  have  been  undisputed, 
came  into  England,  accompanied  by  his  only 
son,  Edgari  surnamed  Atheling,  and  his  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Christina,  who  were 
all  bom  in  Hungary ;  but  his  death,  soon 
after  'his  arrivisi,  gave  rise  to  new  plans  and 
intrigues.  The  king  perceived  that  tlie  power 
and  ambition  of  Harold  had  prompted  him 
to  aim  at  tlie  crown  ;  that  the  people  marked 
him  out  as  the  person  most  worthy  to  reign  ; 
and  that  Edgar,  from  bis  youth  and  inex* 
perience,  was  very  unfit  to  contend  with  so 
]M)pular  and  enterprising  a  rivul.  The  ani- 
mosity which  he  had  long  borne,  to  earl 
Godwin,  rendered  him  averse  to  the  success 
sion  of  his  son  ;  and  he  could  not,  without 
extreme  reluctance,  contemplate  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  family  that  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother,  Alfred,  and  had  risen 
to  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. These  considerations  induced  him 
to  castiiis  eye  towards  his  kinsman,  William 
dcAce  of  Normandy,  as  the  only  person  whose 
po%ver,  abilities,  and  military^  reputation, 
could  support  any  destination  that  he  might 
make  in  his  favour  to  the  exclusion  of 
Harold.  Tlie  Diike,  indeedv  Had,  sdine  time 
before,  paid  a  visit  to  Edward,  who  is  said 


to  bave  made  him  a  promise  of  the  succes* 
sion ;  but  some  of  our  best  historians  affirm^ 
that  no  mention  was  then  made  of  the  affair, 
and  the  subsequent  invitation  of  the  legiti- 
mate heir  from  .Hungary  corroborates  the 
.  assertion.*  . 

tiarold,  in  th^  mean  while,  was  using 
eveiy  means  to  increase  his  popularity  and 
pave  his  way  to  the  throne.  In  this  view  he 
solicited,  and  by  his  protestations  of  loyalty, 
extorted  the  lunges  consent  to  release  the 
hostages  which  his  father  had  delivered,  and 
of  which  he  represented  tlie  further  detention- 
as  unnecessary,  llaving  procured  the  royal 
permission,  llarold,  in  order  to  effect  his 
purpose,  set  out  with  a  numerous  retinue  on 
his  voyage  to  Normandy,  but  was  driven 
by  a  tempest  on  the  territory  of  Guy,  count 
de  Pontbieu,  who  detained  him  prisoner,  and 
clemanded  an  exorbitant  sum  for  his  ransom* 
Ilafold  founct  means  to  convey  to  the  duke 
of  Normandy  an  account  of  his  situation, 
and  of  the  hai^h  treatment  which  he  had  met 
with  fropd  the  mercenary  disposition  of  the 


*  lognlplitty  who  WM  dtk  E^tU^iaan  bj  birth,  hut  lecretary  Co 
tbe  duke  of  Ki^raiiiiay,  wliora  be  accompanied  to  inland,  says,  **  de 
taecenlMK  aatem  rtgni  spcr  adhoc  aat  meoflo  flalla  facta  Inter  eos 
fait."  Bat  cooeemii^  the  saccenion  there  was  not,  at  that  time, 
(i.  e.)  at  Hie  tiaie  of  Winistm^s  visit  to  the  court  of  Eostand ,  any  hope 
eicited  or  mention  made  between  them."    In^nlph.  p.  05. 

VOL.  1.  Q 
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count  of  Ponthieu.  William  was  imniedi- 
ately  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  inci*- 
dent.  He  knew  the  intentions  of  Edward 
in  his  favour,  and  had  already  fixed  his  ejes 
on  the  English  crown.  He  foresaw  that 
Harold  was  the  man  who,  above  all  others, 
would  have  it  in  his  power  either  to  facilitate 
or  oppose  the  execution  of  his  design ;  and 
he  considered  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
gain,  if  possible,  one  who  might  be  so  power- 
ful a  friend  or  so  formidable  an  enemy.  \^il- 
liam,  therefore,  sent  a  messenger  to  Guy  to 
demand  the  liberation  of  Harold ;  and  that 
baron,  not  daring  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
so  powerful  a  prince,  delivered  his  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Roan.  William  received  him 
with  every  demonstration  of  friendship  and 
respect ;  and  after  shewing  himself  disposed 
to  comply  with  his  request  in  releasing  the 
hostages,  he  disclosed  to  him  the  great  secret 
of  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England^ 
and  of  the  will  which  the  king  intended  to 
make  in  his  favour.*     He  desired  the  assist- 


*  William  miut  have  been  here  in  a  conidemble  dilemma  In  re^ 
gard  to  hit  conduct  towards  Harold.  He  coald  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  design  of  that  noUeman  on  the  throne  i  and  he  had  no  other 
•Iternative  than  either  to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner,  or  to  gain  him  by 
persuasion  and  promises.  The  former  procccfling,  considering  the 
great  power  and  inflaeoce  of  Harold,  night  haTC  In? olTcd  WiUl4U» 


Mce  o#  Harold  in  perfecting  his  desigiis,  and 
promised  to  reward  him  in  proportion  to  the 
nmgnitude  of  the  service^     Harold^  who,  as 
well  as  the  whole  English  nation,  had  hitherto  ' 
heen  totally  ignorant  of  the  affair,  was  sur- 
prised at  this. declaration  of  the  duke  ;  but 
his  situation  suggested  the   necessity  of  a 
feigned  compliance  with  every  demand;  Hliv-> 
ingi  therefore,  agreed  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  William,*  and  made  some  other  stipula-* 
tionsin  order  to  shew  himself  sincere  {  he  re*  * 
nounced  for  himself  all  pretensions  to  the  ' 
crown  of  England,  and  promised  to  support 
the  will  of  Edward  and  the  claim  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy.    William  required  him  to  con«  « 
firm  his  promises  by  an  oath,  and  in  order  to  - 
render  it  more  obligatory,  employed  an  arti* 
fice  well  suited  to  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
He   secretly  conveyed  under  the  altar  on 
which  Harold  was  to  swear,  the  relics  of 
some  of  the  most  revered  saints  of  the  church. 
When  Harold  had  taken  'the  oath,  William 
uncovered  the  relics  and  admonished  him  to 
observe  religiously  an  engagement  which  had 


in  a  war  with  Eogfauid,  which  nwit  have  profcd  fatal,  to  hit  hopes, 
at  all  the  ttMoi;  placet  in  the  lonthern  parti  of  the  klaod  were  Ip  the 
handt  of  that  aobleBaa't  creataret. 

*  Thepiioccn  beiof  yet  too  yovog  for  marriage,  remained  at  the 
cent  of  Hvmandj.  The  intended  wiptiBb^  tbereforej  were  never 
iolemofxcil,    Hapln  1.  p.  190. 
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been  ratified  by  so  tremendous  a  sanction.^ 
After  every  thing  had  thus  been  settled,  the 
English  nobleman  was  dismissed  by  the  duke 
of  Normandy  with  every  mark  of  honour, 
esteem,  and  confidence.*)" 

Harold  no  sooner  saw  himself  at  liberty, 
than  his  ambition  suggested  casuistry  sufli' 
cient.to  justify  the  violation  of  an  oath  ex- 
torted from  him  by  fear,  and  which,  if  ful- 
filled, might  subject  his  country  to  the 
dominion  of  foreigners.  He  continued,  with 
redoubled  assiduity,  to  increase  his  popu- 
larity and  the  number  of  his  partizans ;  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  English  to  the 
idea  of  his  succession ;  and  to  revive  their 


•  Home  1.  p.  ITS  and  auct.  Rapin  only  sajs,  that  Harold  swore 
oo  the  holy  gotpels.    I.  p.  136. 

^  The  traiuactioDs  which  took  place  between  Harold  and  Willian 
froU  this  tisie  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  are  earionsly  represented  in 
tho  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayenx,  which  was  fiirmerly  kept  In  the 
catbednCl  of  that  city,  where  I  have  seen  ft  many  yean  ago.  It  was 
kept  carefolly  locked  «p;  except  on  mldshmmcr's  ere  and  the  seren 
days  following,  when  it  was  annually  exposed  to  pnblic  Inspection  i 
bat  It  has,  since  the  commenoement  of  the  war,  been  removed  to^e 
prasenm  Napoleon  at  Paris.  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit 
me  to  ghre  a  description  of  this  corions  moaoment  of  antiqnity.  The 
gnmnd  is  white  canvas  }  It  is  1  foot  II  Inches  in  depth,  and  %19  feet 
in  length,  exhibiting  figares  of  men,  horses,  ships,  &c.  The  hnmaA 
figiires  are  entirely  destitnle  of  symmetry  or  proportton:  the  lUpa 
are  all  single  masted,  it  is  amply  described  by  M.  Lancelot  Mrm» 
de  l^Acad.  des  inscrip.  Tom.  9.  and  M,  and  by  Docarel  Ang.  Nonn. 
Anliq.  p.  78,  &e.  and  concisely  by  Tarner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  401, 
&c.  A  modem  traveller  justly  observes,  that  it  It  aa  latefertlq^ 
piece  to  a  person  who  can  transport  himself  in  Idea  back  to  the  1  Itb 
centary  Kotzebue  Travels  to  Paris  S.  p.  818.  TVadUioA  Mdibea 
It  to  Maaida,  wife  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  ladies  of  her  coort* 
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aversion  to  the  Normans.  While  Harold 
thus  neglected  nothing  that  might  contribute 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  fortune 
threw  in  his  way  two  incidents  which  con« 
curred  to  heighten  his  reputation. 

The  Welsh  having  renewed  their  incursions 
under  Griffith,  their  king,  whose  depreda- 
tions had  rendered  his  name  terrible  to  the 
English  borderers,  Harold  perceived  that 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
public,  or  more  honourable  to  himself,  than 
the  suppression  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 
He  accordingly  planned,  in  conjuction  with 
his  brother,  Tosti,  an  expedition  against 
Wales.  Having  scoured  the  open  country, 
and  pursued  the  Welsh  into  the  recesses  of 
their  mountains,  he  reduced  them  at  last  to 
such  distress,  that  they  sent  him  the  head 
of  their  king  as  the  price  of  peace.*  This 
event  shewed  that  Harold  was  formidable 
to  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  confirmed 
the  English  in  their  opinion  that  he,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  defend,  deserved  to 
wear  the  crown. 

In  this  expedition  Harold  had  given  un- 
questionable proo6  of  his  conduct  and  valour. 


•  Tuner's   Hist.  Aog.  Sax.  I.  p.  458,   and  aathoritiet  there 
quoted. 
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The  next  occurrence  that  add^  new  lustre 
to  his  glory,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  moderation  and  equity.  Hig 
brother,  Tosti,  duke  of  Northumberland,  had 
so  greatly  abused  his  power,  that  the  inhaf- 
bitants  had  revolted  and  expelled  him  from 
Jiis  government.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  two 
brothers,  whose  influence  was  great  in  those 
parts,  cpncnrre4  in  the  insurrection;  and 
the  former  being  elepted  duke,  advanced  with 
^n  army  to  oppose  Harold,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  to  chastise  the  Nor^ 
fhnmbrians.  On  the  apprpach  of  the  royal 
army,  Morcar  sent  a  deputation  to  Harold 
tp  inform  him  of  the  causes  qf  tjie  insurrec- 
tion, declaring  that  neither  he  nor  bis  fol- 
lowers ha4  any  disloyal  intentions  ;  but  that 
they  had  beep  impelled  tp  take  arms  by  the 
,  tyranny  of  Tosti,  and  were  determined  to 
perish  rather  than  submit  to  be  under  his 
ppwer.  This  vigorous  remonstrance  was  ac- 
companied by  such  a  detail  of  well  i^uthenti- 
cated  facts,  that  Harqld  abandoned  the  cause 
of  his  brother,  and  by  his.  intercession  ob- 
tained the  king's  pardon  for  the  Northum- 
brians, with  the  confirmation  of  Morcar  in 
the  government  of  their  province,  He  also 
espoused  the  sister  of  that  nobleman,  and  by 
|iis  interest  procured  for  Edwin,  the  younger 
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brother,  the  govemment  of  Mercia.*  Tosti, 
in  a  rage,  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took 
refuge  with  his  father-in-law,  Baldwin,  earl 
of  Flanders. 

By  this  marriage  Harold  broke  all  measures 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy.    He  was  now 
in  a  situation  which  rendered  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  dissemble.  By  his  possessions,  his 
offices,  and  his  alliances,  almost  all  England 
was  engaged  in  his  interest,  and  seeing  him- 
self the  idol  of  the  nation,  he  openly  aspired 
to  the. succession.     The  people,  .at  the  same 
time,    unanimously '  declared  their  opinion 
that,  as  it  was  necessary  to  set  aside  the  royal 
femily  on  account  of  the  youth  and  imbe- 
cility of  Edgar,  the  only  surviving  heir,  there 
was  no  one  so  capable  of  wielding  the  sceptre 
as  a  nobleman  of  great  power,  of  mature  age, 
of  approved  courage,  and  consummate  abili- 
ties, exercised  and  perfected  by  lopg  expe<- 
rience.    Edward  saw  the  difficulties,  relative 
to  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  too  great  for 
him  to  encounter ;  and  though  his  inveterate 
prepossessions  against  the  Godwin    family 
rendered  him  averse  to  the  pretensions  of 
Harold,  he  took  only  feeble  and  irresolute 


•  If  lias  been  alresdy  ohserred,    that  the  stipulated  marriase 
JbfllweeB  Harold  aad  ihc  duke  of  NormaDdj's  daughter,  |iad  Bot» 
takcB  place, 
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nieasnreil  for  securing  t^^  succ^^^n  to  th^ 

4uke  of  Normandj^.    \tx  this  state  of  inder 

Jan.  5H,  cjsion  ^^  ^as  surpri^^  Ijy  a  sickaess, 

*^-  of  which  he  died,  in  the  sixty-fift^ 
year  of  h^  age,  and  the  tw^utyififth  of  his 
reign. 

This  monarph  ^as  the  1^^^  nf  th^  race  of 
king  Egbert,  that  reigne^  in  Eipglan^.  Ha4 
not  his  hatred  tq  his  ¥^^fe  and  h^  fapE^ily 
detef'mined  him  to.  abstain,  as  i^  i$>  $.aic(i  fiQiH 
consuminating  his  marris^g^,  \\^  might  pro* 
bably  have  transmitt^  his  qrqwa  tq  a  loqg 
line  of  descendants,  ^qd  pr^erved  ^  king* 
dom  froip  the  nio^t  direful  cstlstiqit^^ i^  Ed- 
ward appears  not  tq  to  h^v^  be^p  rei^^rkabl^ 
either  for  his  v^^tuesi  qr  his  vices :  the  pesice 
and  prosp^^rity  wl\i9t^  Eoglaq^  eigqy^  whil^ 
he  swayed  the  sc^p|r^,  s^f^  ^tb^r  to  b^  ^vsf^rib* 
ed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  t^mes^  than  to 
the  abilities  of  th.e  qionarch  ;  s(nd  %\^^  whole 
history  of  his  reign  is  only  the  history  of  ofirl 
Godwin  and  his  sop  £[arold.*  His  oply 
virtues  appear  ^q  have  been  ^n  e)^t§psive 
charity,  an  esvBy  kind  of  goqd  patnre,  and 
a  superstitions  piety.    The  npkoaks,  ^bp  en- 


*  The  most  inportaottranttctions  of  Edward  were  his  compikUioi^ 
of  a  code  of  laws,  which  net  with  the  funeral  approbation  of  his 
8ttl\i^t8.  See  llame  1.  p.  178.  And  his  boJMiojs  of  Wcstmlmler 
j^bey,  which  was  affeerw.ards  taken  dpwAai^  re»buik  ^Kl  W^^  1U« 
^e  TIndal's  notes  on  Rapin  1.  p.  136. 


joyed  bis  ^vours,  cried  up  his  sanctity  and 
gave  him  the  pompous  title  of  Confessor, 
Although  he  never  experienced  any  troubles 
on  account  of  religion.     Not  contented  with 
giving  him  a  passport    to   Paradise,    they 
sissigqed  him  an  eminent  place  in  the  calen- 
4Kr,  though  from  his  continued  severity  to 
his  mother,  and  his  inveterate  aversion  to  his 
virtuous  and  beautiful  (|ueen,  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  right  to  that  honourable  dis- 
tinction.*   But  as  Agamemnon  was  happy 
in  having  a  Homer  to  ^ng  his  exploits,  so 
Edward  was    fortunate    in    meeting    with 
monkish  historians  to  celebrate  his  sanctity. 
They  assure  us  that  he  was  favoured  with 
divine  revelations,  and  with  the  special  pri- 
vilege of  curing  the  scrofula.     This  miracu- 
lous power  was  long  supposed  to  have  de- 
scended to  his  successors,  some  of  whom  were 
far  ffow  being  saints;  and  the  practke  of 
touching  for  that  disorder,  was  continued  by 
the  English  monarchs  until  the  revolution. 
Since  that  time  the  royal  family  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  lay  aside  these  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions, and  the  power  of  working  miracles 
is  now  left  to  the  saintsof  unenlightened  ages-t 


•  An  cffliiieiit  his^nan  wyi,  tjiat  qaeen  Eaitha  was  dlrtinguidied 
for  bw  beaiUy,  her  v irtae,  and  her  learning.    Ingnlph.  p.  6i. 

+  Home  nya,  the  present  reigning  ftunlly  flntlaid  aside  the  prac- 
liie  of  touching  for  the  icrofula.    Vol.  1 .  p.  179.    Rapin  avcribei  iU 
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Harold  had  so  judiciously  taken  his  mea- 
sures,  that  on  the  decease  of  Edward  he 
ascended  the  throne  with  as  little  opposi- 
tion as  if  he  had  succeeded  hy  hereditary 
right.  The  citizens  of  London  were  zea- 
lously attached  to  his  party;  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  his  adherents ;  and  all  the 
poweriul  nobility  connected  with  him  by 
alliance,  friendship,  or  interest,  willingly 
seconded  his  pretensions.  Having  assem- 
bled his  partisans,  he  was  elected  king  by 
Jan.  6th,  their  unanimous  suffrages  ;  and  on 
A.  D.  1066.  ^|j^  jg^y.  immediately  following  Ed- 
ward^s  death,  he  was  crowned  by  Aldred, 
archbishop  of  York.  If  any  were  averse  to 
the  measure,  they  were  obliged  to  conceal 
their  sentiments,  and  the  whole  nation 
seemed  joyfully  to  acquiesce  iri  his  eleva«> 
tion.* 

The  duke  of   Normandy,    in  the  mean 
while,  was  preparing  to  wrest  from  Harold 


cenation  to  William  III.  Vol.  1.  p.  137.  The  kings  of  Fnmce 
aied  formerly  to  pretend  to  the  sume  power,  Tindal's  notes  on 
Rapia  1    p.  137. 

«  As  the  historians  of  those  times  were  most  of  there  prejudiced  in 
favoor  either  of  Harold  or  William,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
mode  in  which  the  former  was  elected.  Some  say  that  Harold  waa 
elected  by  the  Wittena -gemot  or  general  council  of  the  nation ;  some 
ascribe  his  election  to  an  assembly  of  his  own  partisans ;  others  afiinn 
that  he  seised  the  crown  withpot  any  formality,  a  fact  Which  is  scarcely 
probable.    See  Rapin  and  Tiiidal*s  notes  I.  p,  198, 
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his  newly  acquired  sceptre.     He  was  not 
ignorant  that  their  claims  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  sword  ;  but,  in  order  to  save  appear- 
ances, he  made  an  offer  of  negotiation,  and 
by  his  ambassadors  required  Harold  to  deliver 
np  to  him  the  crown  of  England,  in  con^* 
formity  to  Edward's  intentions  and  to  his 
own  solemn  oath.     Harold  replied,  that  the 
testament  of  Edward,  in  case  any  such  ex- 
isted, was  illegal,  as  the  laws  did  not  allow 
the  king  to  dispose  of  the  crown  at  his 
pleasure,  especially  to  a  foreigner  ;   that  he 
himself  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 
those  in  whom  the  right  o€  election  resided, 
and  could  not  resign  it  without  a  breach  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  nation ;  that 
the  oath  alluded  to  being  extorted,  was  null 
and  void;   and,  finally,  that  he  knew  how 
to  defend  his  title  against  all  who   should 
oppose  his  claim.     In  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  both  parties  prepared  for  the 
contest*    Harold  endeavoured,  by  all  possi- 
ble means,  to  attach  the  people  to  his  in- 
terests.    He  diminished  the  taxes  &nd  adopt- 
ed other  popular  measures;  and  the  English, 
charmed  with  h^s  beneficent  administration, 
resblved  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  him  on  the  throne.     William,  on  the 
Other   hand,   sensible   that   his  object  was 
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attainable  only  by  arms,  began  to  collect  a 
force  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  the  duke  ex- 
perienced, was  the  raising  of  money  for  so 
expensive  an   undertaking.     The  states  of 
.  Normandy  refused  their  concurrence,  alleg- 
.  ing  that  their  country  was  already  exhausted 
by  suecessiye  wars;   that   how   just  soever 
^  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  England  might  be, 
no  advantage  could  accrue  to  their  country 
from  such   an   acquisition ;    and   that   their 
allegiance  did  not  oblige  them  to  engage  in 
wars,  in  which  the  state  had  no  eencern. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  individuals,  how- 
ever,   compensated    the    parsimony   of  the 
states.      Numbers  of  the   Norman  nobility 
and  gentry  not  only  advanced  money,  but 
Tolunteered  to  serve  in  the  expedition,  and 
in  particular,  William  Fitz-Osborn  engaged  to 
fit  out  forty  ships  at  his  own  expense.     Thfe 
address  and  the  promises  of  the  duke  diffused 
the  same  ardour  through  the  neighbouring 
countries.     The  martial  barons  and  knights 
of  Fland)^rs,    Bretagne,    Boulogne,    Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Poitou,  cix>wded  to  his  standard 
on  condition  of  receiving  territorial  posses- 
sions in  England.    And  although  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the   duke  of  Normandy  was 
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evidently  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
French  monarchy,  yet  the  king,  Philip  I. 
being  a  minor,  William  had  so  far  gained 
Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  the  regent,  as  to 
prevail  on  him  not  to  oppose  his  undertaking*. 
The  invariable  policy  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
was  to  favour  those  princes  who,  by  placing 
themselves  under  its  protection,  acknow* 
ledged  its  supreme  authority,  and  in  order 
to  give  some  appearance  of  justice  to  his 
claim,  be  solicited  and  obtained  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  Pope,  who  not  only  sent  him  a 
consecrated  banner,  but  issued  an  edict  of 
Excommunication  against  all  those  who 
should  oppose  the  execution  of  his  design.?. 
The  sanction  of  the  holy  see  was  extremely 
serviceable  to  the  duk«,  in  enabling  him  to 
justify  his  measures  in  the  ^es  of  the  chris« 
tian  world,  and  in  removing' any  scrujples 
that  might  arise  id  the  breasts  of  those  who 
engaged  in  his  cause.  And  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  pro- 
tection, he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  Henry  IV.  who  engaged  to  march 
with  the  whole  force  of  Germany  against  any 
one  that  should  invade  Normandy  during 
WiUiam^s  expedition  to  England-^ 

•  Wffl.  P^«t.  197.    Odor.  VH.  4M. 

«  r.  Mftiel  rnt.  de.  l^nwce,  Tom.  3*  p.  99.    W.  Polct.  p.  198. 
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While  the  duke,  with  active  diligence  and 
consummate  policy,  was  preparing  for  his 
grand  enterprise,  the  English  monarch,  who 
expected  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  attack, 
was  suddenly  called  to  repel  another  formid- 
able invasion.  Harold,  as  already  observed, 
hadv  befoire  his  accession,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  expelled  his 
brother,  earl  Toston,  from  the  government 
of  their  province  on  account  of  his  tyranny. 
Toston  could  never  forgive  this  affront,  and 
nourished,  ever  after,  an  implacable  hatred 
against  his  brother.  The  accession  of  Harold 
to  the  throne,  contributed  to  increase  his 
enmity  ;  and  having  obtained  some  ships 
from  Flanders,  he  harassed  the  English 
coasts,  for  some  time,  with  desultory  attacks.* 
In  one  of  his  maritime  expeditions,  he  either 
was  driven  or  went  designedly  to  Norway, 
where  he  persuaded  the  king,  Harold  Har- 
fagar,  that  England,  being  divided  by  op- 
posite factions,  and  the  whole  nation  averse 
to  the  existing  government,  presented  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  an  easy  conquest; 
and  the  Norwegian  monarch,  whose  imagina- 
tion was  inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  so 
glorious  a  prize,  agreed  to  employ  his  whole 
force  in  attempting  its  attainment. 


t  Tosti  was  encouraged  by  the  dake  of  Nonundj.     P.  Duiel 
Hist,  de  France^  Tom.  3.  p.  90. 
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The  preparations  for  the  expedition  being 
soon  completed,  the  king  of  Norway  and 
Toston,  with  a  formidable  fleet  and  army^ 
sailed  for  the   English  coast,  and  entering 
the  Tyne,  pillaged  the  country  on  both  sides 
in  a,  dreadful  manner.     Having  again  put 
to  sea,  and  steered  to  the  southward,  they 
entered  the  Humber,  and  proceeding  up  that 
river    and   the    Ouse,    landed  their   forces 
at  Riccal,    six  miles  from  York,    and  re- 
commenced their  ravages.    The  two  English  . 
earls,  Morcar  and  Edwin,  who  commanded 
in  that  quarter,  attempted  to  stop  the  pixK* 
gress  of  the  invaders ;  but  the  English  army 
being  cut  to  pieces  in  a  bloody  engagement 
at  the  village  of  Fulford,  near  York,  that 
city  surrendered  by  capitulation.     Harold, 
in  the  mean  while,  having  marched  with 
great  expedition  from  the  south,  the  Nor- 
wegians began  to  retreat  towards  the  Humber 
in  order  to  preserve  a  communication  with 
their  fleet.     The  English  monarch,  by  forced 
marches,  came  up  with  them  at  Stamford 
bridge,  about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  York, 
where  he  found  them  intrenched  in  an  advan« 
tageous  position  oh  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Derwent,  which  ran  along  their  front  and 
protected  them  from  any  attack,  except  by 
the  bridge  of  which  they  were  masters.    lo 
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hi»  circumstances,  hbwever,  as  he  expected 
an  invasion  from  Normandy,  lie  was  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  bringing  this  contest  to  a 
speedy  issue.     He,  therefore,  gave  orders  for 
an  immediate  attack  of  the  bridge.     The 
Norwegians  bi^tely  defended  that  post  on 
which  the  safety  of  their  artny  depended  ; 
and  history  commemorates  th6  extraordinary 
prowete  bf  One  of  their  warriors,  who,  with 
his  bslttle  axe,'  for  a  considerable  time  singly 
disputed  the  passage  with  the  English  army, 
and  is  said  to  have  killed  no  less  than  forty 
of  the  assailanti^  with  his  own  hand.     This 
brave  Norwegian  at  length  being  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  sldin,  the  English  became 
masters  of  the  bridge,  and  rushing  forward 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  entirely  routed 
the  enemy.    The  two  artnies  here  engaged, 
each  consisting  of  at  legist   sixty  thousand 
m^,  were  the  most  formidsible  thait  had 
hitherto    stppeared  in  an  English  field  of 
battle,  and  the  victory  was  the  most  complete 
that  had  ever  been   gained  by  ah  English 
monarch.     The  king  of  Norway  and  earl 
Toston,  were  both  slain ;  aiid  Harold,  who 
daily  expecting  a  new  invasion,  had  no  time 
to  lose,  having  permitted  the  Norwegians  to 
retire  to  their  own  country,   twenty  small 
vessels  were  found  sufficient  to  carry  away 
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the  shattered  remains  of  thAt  numerous  army 
which  Harfargar  had  brought  in  three  hun- 
dred, or  according  to  others,  in  five  hundred 
ships,  from  Norway.* 

After  this  memorable  battle,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  best  accounts  was  fought  on  the 
S20th  September,  A*  D.  1066,  only  nine  day^i 
elapsed  before  the  duke  of  Normandy  landed 
Sept.29Ui,    ^^^  army  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex^ 

1066,      Harold,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  invasion,  returned  by  hasty  marches  from 
the  nortli,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  Nor* 
mans,  whom  he  did  not  consider  as  more 
formidable   than   the  Norwegians.     On  his 
arrival  at  London,  he  reviewed  his  army,  and 
found  it  greatly  diminished,  not  only  by  the 
late  battle,  but  also  by  desertions,  occasioned 
by  the  discontent  of  his  troops.     The  English 
monarch  indeed  had  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of 
ioipolicy,  unpardonable  in  a  military  com- 
mander.    In  that  age  it  was  one   of  the 
established  rales  of  war,  that  all  the  spoils 
should  be  fairly  divided  among  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  m  proportion  to  military  rank.f 


wj  coofiidembly  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
Horvr^ian  ahipe.    See  Tvmer  Hiit.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  p.  479.  Note  5S. 

f  Kings  tbemselTes  had  no  other  part  of  the  spoils  than  that  which 
was  allotted  them  by  the  mles  of  war.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
iartsBce  in  the  hlilory  of  the  Franks,    The  army  of  Clovis,  the 

TOL.  1.  H 
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The  plunder  of  the  Norwegian  camp  at  Stamw 
ford  bridge,  had  afforded  an  immense  booty; 
but  Harold,  instead  of  making  the  customary 
division,  had  retained  the  whole  for  the  pur-- 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  without  laying  too  great  taxes 
Qn  his  subjects,  whose  affection  he  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  preserve.  In  his  circum- 
stances it  was  certainly  requisite  to  secure 
the  attachment  both  of  the  people  and  the 
army;  but  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  he  might 
have  perceived  that  the  soldiery  was  the  prin- 
cipal support  on  which  he  could  depend  for 
success,  in  the  decii^ive  contest  which  was 
about  to  take  place.  AH  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  were  eager  to  support  the 
cause  of  their  monarch,  and  repaired  in 
crowds  to  his  standard. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  in  the  mean  while 
advanced  along  the  coast  from  Pevensey  to 
Hastings  ;  but  the  contradictory  accounts  of 


founder  of  the  French  raonarcby,  havtng  pillaged  a  church,  the  bishop 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  reqaettinf  that  a  particalar  vaae  might 
be  restored.  Clovis  promised  to  grant  the  bishop's  request  if  the  vase 
should  be  allotted  to  him.  The  division  was  made  at  Soissons,  and  • 
the  plunder  being  all  placed  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  the 
king  reqnested  that  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over  and  above  his 
share.  .  All  appeared  wilKng  to  gratify  their  monarch  except  ooe 
soldier,  who  lifting  up  his  battle-axe,  struck  the  vase  with  great 
violence,  exclaiming  in  a  haughty  and  ferocious  tone,  *' You  shall, 
have  nothing  here,  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  you  a  right/'  Gre« 
gorlus  TuroD.  Hist.  Franconim  lib. «.  cap.  27,  • 
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Mstorians  leave  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  his  first  proeeedings^  Some  say 
that  he  erected  a  fort  at  Perensey,  in  order  to 
protect  his  shipping,  and  to  favour  his  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity.^  Others  affirm  that  he 
sent  back  his  fleet,  and  some  historians  say 
that  he  caused  his  ships  to  be  burned,  that 
his  followers  might  have  no  hope  of  safety 
but  in  the  success  of  their  arms,  j-  At  Hastings, 
he  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  Harold^ 
who  having  advanced  within  about  nine 
miles  of  the  Normati  camp,  resolved  to  hazard 
a  battle,  contrary  to  the  prudent  counsel  of 
his  brother,  who  advised  him  tp  stand  oq  the 
defensive,  representing  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  enemy  must  lie,  in  being 
obliged  to  winter  in  a  hostile  country,  in 
whicK  they  had  neither  magazines  nor  forti-* 
iied  towns.  But  it  seems  that  Harold  elated 
with  his  victory  over  the  Norwegians,  had 
conceived  too  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  and 
his  precipitancy  in  hazarding  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  event  of  a  battle,  cost  him 
his  crown  and  his  life. 


•  Williui  coDstrveCed  forts  and  military  works  bMh  at  Percnsey 
aad  Hastiop.    Rapin  1.  p.  140.    Tomer  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  1. 

f  Will.  Poict.  p.  201.  Camden  follows  this  accoont.  BriCaao. 
159.  This,  iMwerer,  appears  improbable,  although  it  was  a  measure 
siace  adopted  bjr  Cortex  on  his  invasion  of  Mexico.  See  also  Andean^ 
Oironiqae  de  Nonnandie  ap.  Tomer.  1.  p.  489i 
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Those  military  transactions,  which  sud- 
denly^ decide  the  destiny  of  nations,  merit  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  pages  of  history ; 
but  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
whibh  are  generally  found  in  the  relations  of 
such  events,  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
with  precision  any  thing  more  than  the  out- 
lines of  the  picture.  Such  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Hastings: 
amidst  the  confused  accounts  of  historians,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  the 
reader  any  distinct  idea  of  the  various  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  two  armies  :*  it  must  therefore 
suffice  to  mention  a  few  circumstances,  in 
respect  pf  which,  writers  in  general  agree* 
The  Normans  appear  to  have  surpassed  the 
English  in  piety  as  well  as  in  prudence :  they 
spent  the  night  which  preceded  the  battle  in 
pfTering  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  suc^ 
cess,  while  the  latter  were  employed  in 
carousing  and  singing,  as  if  they  had  been 
certain  of  victory*  About  seven  in  the  mom- 
October  14th,  ing,  the  two  armies  engaged,  and 
A.  D.  1066.  the  murderous  conflict  continued 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  without  any 
perceptible  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  the  issue  of 


*  Rapin  confeises  bimsejf  bewildered  amidst  the  confased  accovBtt 
of  this  battle.    Vol.  1.  p.  Ul. 
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th^  contest  still  doubtftil,  when  the  duke 
finding  himself  unable  to  make  finj  impres« 
sion  on  the  English  battalions,  ordered  his 
.  troops  to  fall  back,  without  breaking  their 
ranks.     The  English  seeing  the  Normans  give 
way,  supposed  themselves  sure  of  the  victoiy, 
and   rushing   impetuously    forward,    threw 
themselves  into  confusion.    At  this  moment 
the  Ncnrmaas  perceiving  the  success  of  their 
stratagem,   suddenly   rallied,    and   made  a 
dreadfiil  slaughter  among  the  brokeia  ranks 
of  the  English.    In  this  emergency,  Harold 
made  every  possible  effort  to  rally  his  troops, 
and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  draw  up  in  order 
of  battle  a  considerable  number  of  infiintry> 
who  so  bravely  sustained  the  reiterated  at- 
tacks of  the  Normans,  that  at  the  approach 
of  night  the  victory  was*  still  undecided.^ 
William,  however,  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  drive  the  English  from  their  position. 
The  Normans  assailed  them  with  the  most 
<letermined  resolution ;  and  the  English  sus* 
tained  the  attack  with  equal  intrepidity.    In 
this  sanguinary  conflict  Harold  was  slain  by 
an  arrow ;  and  his  de^th  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.     The  English  disheartened  at  the 


*  Many  of  the  particnlan  of  (bis  battle  are  represented  in  the 
ttpcitryprni|]EeipE. 
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loss  of  their  monarch,  fled  in  the  utmost  ooh^* 
fusion.     As  long  as  daylight  lasted  the  Nor- 
mans  continued  the  pursuit,   and  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  putting  all 
to  the  sword  without  mercy.     According  to 
the  generally  received  accounts,  above  sixty 
thousand  of  the  English,  with  mast  of  their 
nobility,  besides  the  king  and  his  two  bro- 
thers, fell  on  that  fatal  day.   This  ensanguined 
victory  cost  the  Normans  six  thousand  men ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  fortune  had  been 
peculiarly   ^vourable    to    the    duke,    who, 
although  be  had,  according^ to  William  of 
Malmsbury's  account,  no  fewer  than  three 
horses  killed  under  him,  did  not  receive  any 
wound.     The  darkness  of  the  night  saved  the 
xemnant  of  the  English  army,  which  retreated 
under  the  conduft  of  the  earls  Morcar  and 
Edwin,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among 
the  few    English  nobles  who  escaped   the 
slaughter. 

Such  are  the  most  authentic  accounts  that 
history  aflbrds  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Hastings,  which  decided  the  fate  of  England ; 
and  the  long  duration  of  the  conflict,  which 
lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  night, 
together  with  the  almost  incredible  slaughter 
pf  her  warriors  and  nobles,  .shews  how  obsti- 
nately the  possession  of  her  crown  was  cqut 
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tested.    But  while  impartial  history  cannot 
refuse  the  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  magna- 
nimity  and  courage  of  Harold,  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  politician,  and  the  cautious 
commander  will  impeach   his  prudence,  in 
staking  the  fate   of   his    kingdom   on    the 
event  of  a  battle.     Had  the  English  mo- 
narch contented  himself  with  harassing  the 
enemy,  and  intercepting  his  supplies,   the 
Normans,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a  win- 
ter's campaign  in  a  hostile  country,    and 
wanting  provisions,  would  in  all  probability 
have  had  reasQn  to  repent  of  their  expedition. 
But  when  providence  decrees  the  downfistl  of 
a  nation  or  dynasty,  a  judicial  infatuation 
seems  to  cloud  the   understandings  of  its 
chiefs.    Had  Darius  acted  on  the  defensive, 
and   aToided    a   general  ^  engagement   with 
Alexander,  the  Macedonian  hero  would  have 
been  glad  to  repass  the  Hellespont,  and  leave 
him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Persian  empire. 
History  affords  numerous  instances  of  crowns^ 
lost  and  kingdoms  ruined  by  rash  and  incon- 
siderate  proceedings. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  English 
made  scarcely  any  further  resistance  ;*  and  the 


•  OpTer  might  have  stood  a  long  siege  i  but  the  consteroation  was 
•o  great  thai  it  tttrreodered  in  a  few  days.    Rapin  vol.  1.  p.  166. 
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ZTtay  being  almost  annihilated,  the  whole  na« 
tion  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Their  mo^ 
narch  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  and  Edward 
Atheling,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  too  young 
and  too  inexperienced  to  protect  them  against 
a  powerful  invader,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous, 
well-disciplined,  and  Tictorious  armj.  The 
Papal  authority  gave  a  sanction  to  William^s 
pretensions,  and  the  prelates,  who  were  then 
assembled  at  London,  expecting  greater  ad- 
vantages from  promoting  than  fronk  opposing 
his  views,  exerted  their  influence  in  persuading 
the  nobility  and  the  citizens  to  a  prompt  sub* 
mission.  On  his  approach  to  that  capital, 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  make  him  an  ofler 
of  the  crown,  which  he  accepted  as  their 
voluntary  gift,  and  promised  to  govern  them 
with  equity.  In  consequence  of  these  arrange* 
pients,  William  was  crowned  at  Londim:  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  following  the  example 
of  the  cleigy  and  the  metropolis,  aduiow^ 
lodged  bis  authority :  and  thus,  by  a  concur- 
renceof  favourable  circumstances,  he  ascended 
a  throne  which  might  have  cost  years  or  even 
ages  of  contest.^ 


*  Tbe  coiK|«€8t  of  EBgland  «nptoy«d  Uieaniisof  the  Sazom  sboiit 
170  yean,  and  those  of  the  Dabes  18S  years,  if  we  reckon  from 
A.D.  8S9,  when  they  made  tiieir  first  descent,  to  the  last  battle 
between  Edmund  and  Canate,  A.D.  tOIO. 
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Historians  have  considered  this  revolution 
as  extremely  beneficial  to  England,  and  as 
the  first  step  tovrards  her  present  aggrandize- 
m^it.  But  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  this  opinion.^  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  from  her  alliance  with  Normand  j» 
England  derived  a  great  accession  of  strength 
under  her  first  Norman  kings.  But  this 
strength  was  exhausted  by  their  continental 
wars,  in  which  the  interests  of  this  country 
was  not  concerned.  In  process  of  time. 
Normandyf  with  all  its  real  or  supposed 
iKivantages,  was  lost ;  and  after  an  immense 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treashre,  the  English 
diHninioiis  were  confined  within  their  former 
boundaries.  The  aggrandizement  of  this  na* 
tkm  must  be  dated  from  a  later  era,  and 
ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  Morman 
conquest. 


*  Thif  opini«D,  advaaced  by  Raptn,  vol.  1.  has  been  too  incoiN 
siderateljr  rp-«cboed  by  racceedioi;  historians. 
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THE  ANGLO^SAXOJVS, 


After  tracing  the  history  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  from  their  arrival  and  establishment 
in  this  island  to  the  extinction  of  their 
monarchy,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit 
a  sketch  of  their  political  and  social  system, 
of  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their 
literature.  These  matters,  indeed,  are  in* 
Tolved  in  no  small  degree  of  obscurity;  but 
by  a  carefal  attention  to  historical  facts,  the 
outlines  of  the  picture  may  be  delineated 
with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  first  cynings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
seem  to  have  been  their  war  kings,  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  long  contest  with  the 
Britons,  were  continued  for  life;^  and  the 


•  It  ii  extremely  probable  that  the  Saxon  chiefs,  who  first  InTaded 
this  island,  came  with  tlie«ank  of  war  kings,  whose  power  was  to 
continue  only  so  long  as  hostilities  existed.  Vide  Czsar's  Comm. 
Tiacit.  &c.  Bat  to  retain  a  territory  extorted  by  violence  Arom  the 
siativcs,  who  were  perpetually  straggling  to  regain  it,  could  scarcely 
admit  of  any  deposition  of  the  kingly  office.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  Saxon  chiefs  and  their  successors,  were  continued  from  niecessity 
and  utility  till  the  regal  dignity  became  ao  established  instittttion. — 
Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p.  21 1 . 
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crown  was  not  hereditary  but  elective.     The 
wittena-gemotte  or  great  council  elected  the 
king ;  but  though  this  assembly  often  broke 
through  the  regular  line  of  descent,    and 
raised  the  collateral  branches  to  the  regal 
dignity,  yet  in  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stances,  they  followed  the  rule  of  heredi- 
tary succession  ;  and  in  most  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  heptarchy,  and  afterwards  in  the  mo- 
narchy, the  crown  was  continued  in  the  same 
fiunily .  But  the  Norman  conquest  terminated 
the  power  of  thewittena-gemotte,  and  changed 
the  crown  from  an  elective  to  an  hereditary 
succession,  a  change  extremely  auspipious  to 
the  national  prosperity. 

The  authority  of  the  kings  appears  to  have 
been  indeterminate:  as  martial  chiefs  in  a 
scene  of  continual  hostilities,  they  must  at 
first  have  been  nearly  arbitrary,  acting  by  no 
rule  but  their  own  judgment,  whenever  they 
had  the  power  of  enforcing,  the  dictates  of 
their  will.     On  the  contrary,  the  numerous 
chieftains  of  whom  the  king  was  the  head, 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  circumscribe 
his  authority.      But  various  circumstances 
were  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  royal 
prerogative.    The  crown  was  a  permanent 
establishment,  which  it  was  the  interest  of 
every  one,  except  the  superior  nobles,  to 
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.  sapport  and  ag^andize :  its  domains  wera 
extended  by  every  successful  war;  and  its 
revenue  and  munificence  were   continually 
adding  to  its  influence:  When  the  zeal  of  the 
Popes  had  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
island,  the  regal  power  received  great  supporjt 
and  augmentation  from  the  religious  venera* 
tion  with  which  the  clergy  surrounded  it. 
'^That  the  church,  in  its  weakness,  should 
^'support    the    crown,   which   was  its  best 
^^  protector,  was  as  natural  as  that  it  should 
'' afterwards    oppose    it,    when    its    aggres- 
^'  sions  became  feared/'*     All  these  circum- 
stances, however,  were  of  a  varying  nature, 
and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  heptarchy 
much  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  kings 
must  have  depended  on  their  personal  quali* 
ties.     The   royal    revenue    arose   from    the 
lands  in  demesne,  customs,  tolls,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  which  the  law  attached  to 
certain  crimes,  and  various  other  perquisites; 
and  the  dignity  of  the  king  was  upheld  by 
his  munificence.     The  nnion  of  the  seven 
kingdoms  was  an  event  highly  favourable  to 
the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  to  the  national 
prosperity.     As  soon  as  this  event  took  place, 
the  king  of  England  became  the  possessor  of 


•  Tamer'*  Hist,  Aug.  Sax.  2.  p.  819* 
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all  the  pirerogatives  and  property  which  the 
different  kings  of  the  heptarchy  had  enjoyed.* 
And  it  was  this  concentration  of  wealth  and 
privileges,  and  its  consequences,  which  ex- 
alted the  king  to  that  majesty  and  power, 
which,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Anglo-* 
Saxon  itionarchy,  became  attached  to  the 
throne. 

The  wittena-gemotte  was  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  and  resembled  our  present 
bouse  of  lords.|  No  historical  or  antiquarian 
critic  has  erer  been  able  to  ascertain,  with 
precision,  what  descriptions  of  persons  com-* 
posed  this  assembly,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobility  and  dignified 
clergy.^  And  it  is  known  that  nolnlity  alone 
did  not  entitle  a  person  to  a  seat  in  the 
wittena-gemotte,  and  that  the  possession  of 
forty  hides  of  land  was  ah  indispensable 
qualification.!!  They  were  summoned  by  a 
royal  writ;  and  the  king  presided  in  the 
assembly.  The  concurrence  of  this  council 
was  necessary  to  the  making  of  laws,  and  it 


*  l¥1iether  tbe  king  liad  tb«  power  of  making  peace  and  war 
without  tbe  consent  of  tbe  wittena-gemotte  u  uncertain.  Rap.  1.  p.  157. 

f  Hw  Asglo-SaxoM  bad  noCbing  similar  to  our  boose  of  commoo*. 

t  The  Latin  words  by  wbidi  they  were  designates,  are  optimal^, 
yrfiiates,  prtnclpes,  pMceret,  See.  all  signifying  nabbM  or  tbitfs. 
See  Etbelward,  p.  847.    3.  Gale,  484,  &c. 

1  3  Gale,  MS. 
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was  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  tbe 
kingdom. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ealdprman 
was  the  highest  officer  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  the  chief  of  a  shire,  and  one  of  thenational 
council.  He  ranked  with  a  bishop,  and  pos^ 
sessed  great  authority,  both  civil  and  military, 
and  is  mentioned  as  leading  the  shire  to  battle 
against  an  enemy.*  In  the  latter  period  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  the  title  of 
ealdorman  was  superseded  by  that  of  earl» 
which  seems  to  denote  the  same  dignity,  and 
it  is  evident  that  both  were  official  as  well  as 
konorary.f  The gerefas  were  officers  appointed 
by  the  executive  power;  and  their  functions 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  our  sheriffii.f  The  thengs,  or  thanes,  were 
a  species  of  nobility  peculiar  to  those  ancient 
times,  and  .their  rank  was  attainable  by  alK 
The  requisites  which  constituted  the  dignity^ 
are  stated  by  the  laws  to  have  been  the  pos- 
session of  five  hides  of  land,  a  church,  a 
kitchen,  a  bell-house,  a  judicial  seat  at  the 
burgh-gate,  and  an  appropriate  office  in  the 
king's  hall.     It  was  essential  to  a  thane  that 


«  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  14, 38.    Sax.  Chron.  p.  78. 
f  The  carl  of  the  Danes  was  the  same.    Turner  S.  p.  8S8.    Bor- 
tot^U  MonasticoD,  p.  85. 

t  See  Wilk.  L^.  Sax.  19,  68,  89, 115,  &c. 
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be  should  be  a  landed  proprietor;  for  though 
a  ceorl  had  a  helm,  mail,  and  a  gold-hilted 
sword,  yet  if  he  had  not  five  hides  of  land 
the  law$  declare  that  he  must  still  remain  a 
ceorl.*  The  thanes  appear  to  have  been  of 
two  descriptions,  some  of  them  being  men- 
tioned by  the  title  of  king's  thanes,  >vho  seem 
to  haye  constituted  a  superior  jrank.  In  the 
Domesday  Book  many  lands  are  described  in 
dififerent  counties,  as  ^^  Terra  Tainorum,^' 
land  of  the  thanes.  '  From  the  same  book  it 
appears  that  the  possession  of  five  hides  of 
land  rendered  the  owner  liable  to  be  called 
out  to  the  wars ;  the  thane  was  therefore  a 
sort  of  feudal  lord,  holding  his  lands  by  a 
military  tenure. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  were  of  two 
classes,  the  noble  by  birth,  and  the  noble  by 
office.  No  peculiar  titles  seem  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  nobly  born  :  they  were  rather 
marked  out  by  tbe  name  of  the  family  which 
had  become  illustrious,  like  the  Fabii,  Cor- 


*  A  bide^  or  caracnte  of  land,  was  as  much  as  could  be  tilled  witb 
one  plough  and  the  beasts  thereto  bdonging,  aod  might  contain  a 
mcaiMge,  wood,  laeadow,  and  pasture,  for  the  support  of  the  cattle. 
This  measure,  as  the  learned  Selden  clearly  shews,  varied  according 
to  the  oatnre  of  the  soil  and  the  course  of  husbandry  i  bat  It  was 
geaeiallj  consiifered  as  containing  from  100  to  120  modem  acres. 
Hk  hide  was  the  Saxon,  and  the  caracute  the  Norman  denomtnatioa 
of  the  same  measure  or  quantity.  Under  the  Norman  kings  four 
caracutes  made  a  knight's  fee.  The  oxgaag  was  ioTariably  the  eighth 
part  of  a  hide  or  caracute* 
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nelii.  Sec.  of  the  Romans.  The  birth  thst 
was  deemed  noble  conferred  personal  honour, 
bat  no  political  rank  or  power :  these  were 
attached  solely  to  office.  There  was  also  a 
nobility  arising  from  landed  property,  attain- 
able by  every  one, 'and  possessing  what  noble 
birth  alone  did  not  of  itself,  political  rank 
and  privileges ;  for  without  being  owner  of 
five  hides  of  land,  a  person,  though  nobly 
bomf,  could  not  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  wittena^ 
gemotte,  or  national  council*  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Angl.o«-Saxott  law,  as  an  incentive. to 
personal  exertion,  that  through  the  gift  of 
God,  a  throel  may  become,  a  thane,  and  a 
ceorl  an  earl,  just  as  a  singer  may  become  a 
priest,  and  a  bocere,  or  writer,  a  bishop.* 
Official  dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king, 
and  were  liable  to  be  taken  away  by  liim  fer 
illegal  Gonduct.f 

The  other  classes  of  Anglo-Saxon  society 
were  the  free  and  the  servile  :  among  tlM 
first  were  the  ceorls,  or  possessors  of  land^ 
corresponding  with  our  yeomen ;  and  many 
others  without  property  were  free.  But  a 
rety  large  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population  was  in  a  state  of  slavery.     This 


«  Wilk.  tcf.Saz.pi.ll9. 
t  Asset.  Vit.  Alf.  |f.  71, 
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tiBibrtiinate  class  of  men,  who  were  called 
Tfaeow  lUid  Esne,  are  frequently  mentioned 
m  their  ancient  laws,  and  are  exhibited  in  the 
servile  condition  of  being  another's  property, 
without  any  political  existence  or  social  con- 
^deration.  They  were  bought  and  sold  with 
the  land,  and  conveyed  in  the  grants  of  it 
promkcoonsly  with  the  cattle  and  other  pro« 
perty.  They  were  carried  beyond  the  seas, 
and  publicly  sold  at  Rome,  in  Ireland,  and 
other  countries;  long  ranks  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  tied  together  with  ropes,  being 
daily  exposed  to  sale  in  these  foreign  markets.* 
Thus  we  find  that  in  this  land  of  civilisation 
and  liberty,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
people  were  eleven  or  twelve  centuries  ago  iii 
a  state  n^rly  similar  to  that  of  the  mass,  of 
the  negro  population  in  Africa. 'f* 

But  the  benevolent  doctrines  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  gradually  mitigated  the  rigours 
of  dSKfety.  Manumission  became  daily  more 
freqiient.  Sometimes  individuals,  through 
sotiTes  af  benevolence  or  piety,  or  in  gene-^ 
raus  r^membranceof  past  services,  emancipated 


•  See  the  korrid  pictare  drawn  by  Dr.  Henry  4.  p.  8S8. 
^  lie  Aosfo-ftizons  made  no  scrapie  of  selling  even  ifielr  own 
children  int#  slavery  i  and  the  same  horrid  traffic  was  carried  mi 
bctwan  ndfClA  and  Ireland,  as  in  modern  timet  hettreen  Africa  and 
the  West  ladies.    See  Dr.  Btoy  nbi  supra. 
VOL.1.  I 
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a  certain  number  of  thrir  slaves :  sometimes 
they  were  redeemed  bj  the  charitable  kind- 
ness of  others  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
exercise  of  philantropj,  not  uncommon  in 
the  last  testaments  of  the  dying,  to  give  free* 
dom  to  someof  thispitiable  class  of  mankind.* 
In  one  of  the  later  laws,  it  was  expressly 
enjoined  that  no  christian  or  innoceiit  man 
should  be  sold  out  of  the  land.f  Thus  we 
Bee  how  greatly  Christianity  is  conducive  to 
the  temporal  as  well  as  the  eternal  interests 
of  mankind.  By  its  beneficial  influence  the 
horrors  of  slavery  were  greatly  diminished. 
The  system,  however,  still  continued.  The 
mass  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  was  not 
sufficiently  civilized  ijo  admit  of  perfect  and 
general  freedom ;  and  the  slaves  still  continued 
to  be  numerous.  In  the  Domesday  Book, 
scarcely  any  portion  of  land  is  mentioned 
without  some  of  that  class. 

The  military  force  was  under  the  command 
of  the  king  while  it  was  assembled.  It  was 
rather  a  militia  than  a  regular  army.  Fiom 
a  certain  quantity  of  land  a  fixed  number  of 
soldiers  was  sent  when  the  king  summoned 
his  people  to  an  expedition ;  and  they  were 


«  Hirkcs  Pref.  xxii.  and  Pis?,  Ep.  12.    WuUey  CaUl.  p.  152. 
f  WUk.  Leg.  Sax«  p.  107. 
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obliged  to  serye  only  for  a  limited  time, 
which  Mr.  Tarner  supposes  to  have  probably 
been  two  months.*  It  has  already  been  ob^- 
served  that  five  hides  of  land  was  obliged  to 
famish  one  soldier  ;t  and  from  these  promi'- 
nent  features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government, 
civil  and  military,  it  is  evident  th^t  they, had 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  feudal  system, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced, but  only  new  regulated  by  the 
Normans. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  few  crimes,  if 
any,  were  ponishable  with  death.     The  prin- 
ciple of  pecuniary  compensation  pervades  all 
their  laws.  Theft,  adultery,  personal  iqj uries, 
and  murder  itself,  were  expiated   by  fines. 
The  life  of  every  man  was  set  at  a  price,  ac« 
cording  to  bis  rank  in  society,  from  the  king 
downward  to  the  slave.     This  was  called  his 
were,  which  was  paid  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased;  his  wite  was  a  fine  that  was  paid 
to  the  king*    Thus  any  person  might  murder 
another  of  what  rank  soever,  provided  he  was 
able  and  willing  to  pay  his  were  and  his  wite, 
the  legal  valuation  of  his  life.     This  valuation 


•  Term  Hifl.  Aug.  Sax.  2.  p.  818. 

-¥  Thii  wBf  the  genefal  ^uota ;  b«t  tliera  were  dltferent  NgabUiMi 
in  dUEereot  proTincef,  &€.  See  Turacr  Hiit.  Ah*  Sax.  %,  p.  176 
uuA\90. 


ekftibits  h  ctirfoM  calculalioii  of  p^itfcal 
^ti^tfhihetSc.  like  were  or  price  of  the  king's 
IHe  w^  3(^,000  fhtytasas,  or  ^120.  I^kt  «f  ate 
^thelkig  dr  nt)Me  15,<K)0,  or  <£60.  that  of  a 
foidkop  cAr«M*l  8000  thrytasas,  or  £92.  The 
Hfis  'df  a  thane  was  valued  at  half  afs  nr^ch  a& 
^hat  'of  a  bishop  or  eail,  and  so  dbwnw^rds 
thrdi^gfi  evei-y  dtes  of  so^ty .*  In  regard  t^ 
K^rs^onal  hijttries,  the  caletdations  are  &M;ilf 
in6re  durious.  £Tery  member  of  the  hofinan 
body,  and  every  wound  that  could  {»ossibly 
be  given,  had  its  legal  vdiiatidn.  All  other 
crimes  eomMifted  against  individaals,  or 
^againstt  society,  had  their  pecuniaty  puni^- 
ments  stated  1^  the  laws.  But  in  process  df 
tittle,  the  hnpe^fecftieiti  of  these  beg»i  to  be 
perccfived,  as  they  aifibrded  impunity  to  the 
tieh  who  i^'ere  able  to  pay,  and  to  the  poor 
who  had  nothing  to  lose.  Corporal  ponirii^ 
metits  were,  therefore,  occaskitialfy  inflicted. 
Among  these  we  find  imprisonment,  otrttawiy, 
banishment,  slavery,  whipping,  brandii^,  the 
pillory,  ampntation  of  limbs,  matilation 
of  tte^nose,  ears,  and  lips,  phickiiig  out  like 
eyes,  tearing  off  the  hair,  and  sottetiaies 


•  lUpin,  with  some  others,  titppbaet  tttt  ikeie  Rriri  HiMftd  Hiiily 
to  bitert«lclo,  aod'tliiiiki  It  ninnad  to  apply  them  to  tBirdcr^  which  he 
Mys^was^^iahed  wkh  •deatb,  1.  p.  161 1  bat  of  Ibis  we  ew  iul  «• 
historical  proof. 


tion  with  death.    It  «eeins,  h^^iirey^y  ^hat 
treason  against  the  stfite  incurred  onlj  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  and  baoishnient*    Thps^ 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  suffered  death  for 
treason    or   rebellion,    seeoi    to   have  hwn 
py fished  nqt  by  the  civil,  but  by  i^artia]  law« 
The  Anglo-Saxons  had  different  courts  of 
ju^icatfire,  and  different  spodes  of  trial.  Thtif^^ 
^y  ^re  and  water  ordeal  are  amply  described 
in  the  lawsof  Ina  and  Athelstan.f    But  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  also  the  trial  by  jury. 
Tfiis  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  lawsi  of  In^ 
Alfred)  an4  other  Saxon  monarchs.;^    It  i» 
tfvkp  \h^  number  of  jurors  sometimes  varied  ; 
hut  the  principle  is  still  the  ifame ;  i||id  it  cap 
scsT^dy  be  supposed  that  SQ  in^portant  a  part 
e^  l^slatipn  should  haye  been  all  at  ouoe 
Imiught  ^o  it$  present  perfection.    In  th^ 
laws  of  th^  AnglQ-Saxpns,  however,  it  ise^y 
to  trace  t\ie  prfgin  pf  the  h9jfpj  9nd  wi$e  in- 
stitution of  the  English  jury>  wbi^yb  haa  4P 
greatly  contributed  to  the  f ^j^pellenp?  of  qur 
national  character,  ^d  the  i^upport  of  our 
constitutional  liberty* 


«  Sm  mi^.  Ue$.  ^sa^.  is;  t»  |39>  ^4  Turner  HUt.  J^nf.  ^. 
2.p.96S. 


*  Wilk.p.S7,61. 

t  Id.  12, 47,100, 118,  &c 
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After  viewing  through  the  gloom  of  many 
centuries,  the  political  state  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  if  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  inspect 
their  domestic  and  social  circumstances,  their 
manners,   and   character.     Their  food,   like 
ours,  was  a  mixture  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table  kind.*    Thejr  raised  various  sorts  of 
corn,  and  fed  domesticated  cattle  for  the  use. 
of  their  tables.     For  food,  they  had  all  the 
different  animals  now  in  use;  but  swine  were 
the  most  abundant.     They  eat  various  kinds 
of  fish ;  but  the  species  most  generally  noticed 
was  the  eel,  which  they  used  as  abundantly 
as  swine.     They  are  often  mentioned  in  their 
grants.     The  monks  of  Ramsey  made  a  yearly 
present  of  4000  eels  to  those  of  Peterborough. 
"  We  read  of  two  places,  purchased  for  £21. 
"wherein  16,000  of  these  fish  were  caught 
"  every  year;  and  in  one  charta  twenty  fisher- 
^*  men  are  stated^  who  furnished,  during  the 
'^  same  period,  60,000  eels  to  the  monastery. 
"  Eel  dikes  are  often  mentioned  in  the  boun- 
"  daries  of  their  Jands.'^t    Among  their  fruits, 
dgS)  grap^>  nuts,  almonds,  pears,  and  apples; 
are  mentioned  ;%  but  most  of  these  must  have 


*  Both  wheal  and  barley  were  in  general  use  for  bread ;  bat  H^ 
latter  was  cheapest.    Dai;.  Monast.  p.  896. 
-¥  Taroer's  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  2.  p.  45, 
^  IflSalph.  p.  50. 
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come  from  abroad*  Hooey  also  appears  to 
have  been  a  taxouxite  article  of  diet.*  Their 
liquors  were  ale,  cider^  mead,  wine,  pigment, 
and  moral.  The  pigment  was  a  rich  and 
odoriferous  conipoond  of  honey,  wine,  and 
spiceries  of  various  kinds.  The  morat  was 
made  of  honey  diluted  with  mulberry  juice.f 
Feasting  to  excess  was  greatly  in  fashion 
among  the  rich;  and  although  the  canons 
were  severe  against  drunkenness,  and  rigid 
£asts,  proportioned  in  duration  to  th6  rank 
of  the  offender,  were  enjoined  as  a  penance 
£or  that  sin,  the  manners  of  society  rendered 
all  these  regulations  ineffectual. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with 
both  vwiety  and  vanity  of  dress.  The  ladies 
wore  a  long  loose  robe  reaching  down  to  the 
ground,  with  large  loose  sleeves ;  their  head- 
dress seems  to  have  generally  been  a  hood  or 
veil,  which;  &llingdown  before,  was  wrapped 
round  the  neck  and  breast.  They  also  wore 
necklaces,  and  bracelets,  and  rings,  with  gems 
on  their  fingers ;  and  the  hair,  which,  among 
the  Saxon  ladies,  was  highly  valued,  was  arti- 


•  AM.  de  lAiide  Vii«.  p.  896. 

^BemTy*»BhLBog.4.p.S».  ney  were  no|  •tnMg«n  to  da- 
nuMM,  pepper,  and  tlie  other  prodnctiooi  of  India.  Mag.  Bib.  P^t. 
TOl.  1«. 
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fi^isilly  dr«s$ed  and  tivisted.*  The  male  MX 
surpassed  (he  females  in  the  ridmess  of  th^r 
attire,  aiid  displayed  a  fondness  for  gorgeous 
^mry  which  seems  inconsistent  wich  th^r 
manly  wd  warlike  character.  Their  princes 
and  nobles  had  garments  of  silk,  woven  with 
golden  eagles  or  gold  flowers,  cloaks  cH^na- 
mented  with  gold  imd  grais,  chains  or  bracelets 
of  gold  and  precious  istones  round  their  necka 
and  arms,  and  rings  on  their  fingers.']'  Strutt 
observes,  that  the  kings  and  nobles^  when  in 
their  state  dress,  were  habited  in  a  loose  coat, 
which  reached  down  to  their  ancles,  and  over 
that  a  long  robe  fastened  over  both  shoulders 
on  the  middle  of  the  breast  with  a  cla$p  or 
buckle.  He  adds,  thaet  the  edge(»  and  bottoms 
of  their  coats,  as  well  ap  their  robes.  wei« 
often  trimmed  with  a  broad  gold  edgingt  'W 
flowered  with  different  colours.  The  soldiei9 
and  common  people  wore  close  coats, reaching 
only  to  the  knee,  and  a  short  cloak  over  their 
left  shoulder,  which  buckled  on  the  right% 
The  kings  and  nobles  were  habited  ii)  wmmon 
in  a  dress  similar  to  this,  but  richer  and  mor^ 
elegant.4:     They  had  shoes  tied  with  thong8> 

■     ■■     — T^>  .r.i...|   ..T.     I.III     ■       a 

•  Tke  MM  a|^p0sr  to  hmtt  neglected  tkeir  luir.    Aid.  de  Land. 
ViiS.  p.  SOT. 
f  Turner  Hiiti  Ang.  Sax.  2.  p.  59  and  60,  and  author  there  qaoted. 
t  Strutt.  Hord.  Aog.  1  p.  46. 


mid  sometitties  a  bandage  wrapped  round  the 

l«gs  up  to  the  calf,  at  other  times  stockingt 

tip  to  the  knee.     The  Anglo-Saxons,  repTe- 

eented  in  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayenx, 

have  caps  or  bonnets  on  their  heads,  with 

their  beards  shaven,  and  wearing  long  mnt- 

taehes.*     This,  we  are  told  hj  William  of 

Malmesbqiy,  was  the  prevailing  fashion  itt 

the  time  of  Harold  II. f  but  the  more  ancient 

delineations  in   the  Saxon  MSS.  generally 

represent  the  men  with  long  beards,  and  their 

hair  divided  from  the  crown  to  tbe'fpreiheadt 

and  coDibed  down  on  each  side  in  i^^ving 

ringlets. 

Domestic  architecture  and  household  ftirni* 
ture  correspond  with  the  progress  of  national 
wealth  and  taste.  The  dwelling-houses'  of 
the  Angjlo-Saxons  were  small  and  incon- 
yenient,  and  their  furniture  heavy  and  rude« 
For  all  their  elegances,  and  many  of  their 
oonveniences  and  comforts,  they  were  indebt* 
ed  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which 
opened  an  intercourse  with  Rome,  the  seat 
and  centre  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  wealth* 
and  industry  of  that  age,  the  perpetual 
visits  whi<A  both  ecelesiasties  and  laics  wera 
in  the  habit  of  making  to  that  city,  causing  a 


•  This  tapertry  ^bibite  «  ffpo4  frpr«itB|A|loi|  of  the  coftmne. 
f  Gulirtm.  Malmib.  lib.  3.    Tbe  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  ihi?e4. 
Wilk.  p.  S5. 
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more  general  diffasion  of  every  thing  neces* 
sarj  or  suitable  to  civilized  life.  Among  the 
furniture  of  the  rooms  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  we  find  hangings  for  the  walls,  mostly 
of  silk,  and  sometimes  embroidered  in  gold, 
with  figures  of  birds.  Ingulphus  mentions  a 
piece  of  hanging,  on  which  was  depicted,  in 
needle  work,  the  destruction  of  Troy.*  The 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  observes,  that 
firom  the  unskilfulness  of  their  carpenters, 
their  buildings  were  left  full  of  crevices,  and 
hangings  were  therefore  a  necessity  as  much 
as  a  luxury,  since  they  served  to  keep  out  the 
wind,  j"  Nothing  indeed  can  more  strongly 
prove  their  utility,  as  well  as  the  defective 
construction  of  the.  Anglo-Saxon  houses,  than 
that  Alfred,  to  preserve  his  lights  from  the 
wind,  evea  in  the  royal  palaces,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  invention  of  lanterns. 
Their  seats  appear  to  have  been  benches  and 
stools.  Their  tables  were  sometimes  very 
costly.  We  read  of  some  that  were  made  of 
silver  and  gold.  The  plate  used  at  the  tables 
of  the  great  was  often  very  rich  and  expensive. 
We  read  of  cups,  basons,  and  dishes,  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  often  of  silver  gilt,  or  otherwise 


•  lognlph.  p.  9.  5S. 

f  Taroer  Hist.  Ang.  Su.  S.  p.  0T. 
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<>rnainented  with  gold,  and  candlesticks  of 
the  same  materials.      Glass  was  very  rare, 
though  Bede  mentions  glass  viessels  and  lamps; 
bat  it  became  more  common  in  domestic  nse 
towards  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Gold    was   used    to    adorn    their    banners, 
as    also    their    sword    hilts,    saddles,    and 
bridles,  which  were  sometimes  ornamented 
with  jewels.*     They  appear  to  have  made 
frequent  use  of  the  hot-bath ;  but  the  cold- 
bath  was  held  in  so  little  estimation,  that  it 
was  sometimes    imposed  as  a  penitentiary 
punishment. 

With  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  united  various  diversions.  The  mu- 
sicians, poets,  harpers,  and  bulSbons,  were 
constant  attendants  at  their  feasts.  At  these 
convivial  meetings  it  was  the  practice  that  all 
should  siog  in  turns,  and  sometimes  the  harp 
was  sent  round.f  Dancing  was  also  a  fa- 
Tourite  amusement ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
Domesday  Book  that  bear-baiting  was  not 
unknown.  They  also  played  at  the  tseil  or 
dice.  Hunting  was  one  of  their  principal 
diversions.  The  beasts  of  chace  were  chiefly 
the  stag,  and  sometimes  the  wild  boar  or  the 


*  See  the  ▼arions  references  to  Hicket,  Pogdale,  logulphns,  Bede^ 
ftc.  ap.  Tamer  Hist.  Ai^.  Sai.  t.  p.  68, 09. 
f  Bede  lib.  4.  p.  170. 
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haw.  Th?  sportsmen  in  tbe  tr^n  of  ||ic 
great  were  so  numerous  and  so  piejiidicial  t9 
Ia«ds,  thut  aB  exemptioa  from  tbdr  yisits 
was  esteemed  a  yaloiahle  privilege.^  We  hear 
of  a  king  liberating  certain  lands  froi^  Ibeise 
who  carry  with  them  hawks  or  falcops,  horsea 
or  dogs.f  Edward  the  Confessor  was  ex<* 
tremely  addicted  to  hunting  and  hawkins* 
JElverj  day  after  bis  morning  devotions,  he 
amused  himself  with  those  exercises.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  dress,  fi^r- 
futnre,  &o.  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
most  necessary  qf  the  mechanical  arts  now  in 
use.  But  the  skill  of  their  artificeris  was  ^ot 
exercised  and  refined  by  that  competitipn  and 
circulation,  which  results  from  the  difiusion 
of  wealth  and  freedom ;  their  mefb^nics  were 
mostly  men  iu  a  aervile  state.  The  clergy^  the 
fich  and  the  great,  had  domestic  servants, 
who  were  able  to  supply  them  with  the  articles 
of  trade  and  manufacture  in  common  use. 
In  monasteries  they  had  smiths,  carpenters, 
millers,  iUuH)iingtor$,  avchitects,  agricultu- 
rists, fishermen,  ^c.  Similar  descriptions  of 
craftsmen  were  attached  to  the  estates  of  th0 


♦  Tomer  ?.  p.  77, 78,  et  auctar. 

+  Cott.  M.  S.  Claud,  c.  9.  p,  KH.  tp.  Tfiniert  Ads.  S»jr.  9. 9, ». 

t  Malnub.  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 


sreat.    In  Dvgdale  we  find  thAt  a  nobfemaft 
gives  to  a  monastery  a  manor  with  all  its 
appendages,  (i.  e.)  his  overseer,  and  all  hin 
chattek,  his  smith,  carpenter,  miller,  fisher* 
nan,  all  these  servants,  and  all  their  goods 
and  chattels.*    Grants  of  a  similar  nature  rtre 
numeroas.    But  wheti  the  manumission  of 
slaves  gradaally  increased  the  inkdependeiri; 
pwt  of  the'commonality,  some  of  the  emanci- 
pated became  i^icnlturistSi  and  took  land  of 
the  clergy  and  the  great,  paying  them  a* 
annual  gafol  or  rent  generaHy  in  kind,  m 
money  was  scarce :  others  went  to  the  bargs 
or  towns,  whete  they  employed  themseltes  in 
trade  or  in  tftre  mechanical  arts,  occupying 
houses  for  which  they  paid  rent  to  the  kiaf 
as  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  in  that  Mtnation  of 
comparatit«  independence  the  exacted  gafols, 
customs,  services,  &c.  although  sometimes  ex>- 
pensive  and  tronblesome,  were  definite  and 
certain.    Besides  those  who  made  the  mc 
cbanical  arts  their  profession,  sever^  «f  th« 
monks  and  other  clergy  pursued  them  with 
assiduity,  and  laboured  to  bring  th«n  to  pet«- 
fectioB,  of  which  the  celebrated  Dunstan  and 
some  others  are  memorable  instances.     It 
was  even  required  by  the  laws  that  the  clergy 

•  Dii|d.  Monait.  1.  p.  308. 
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should  pursue  these  occupations,  for  kiag^ 
Edgar  sajs,  ''We command  that  every  priest, 
y  in  order  to  increase  knowledge,  shall  learn 
^^  some  handicrajPt.'  **  The  ladies  were  accus- 
tomed to  spinning  :  even  princesses  were 
taught  to  use  both  the  needle  and  distaff  ;f 
and  a  Norman  historian  observes  that  the 
Anglo.Saxon  females  excelled  in  embroidery.^ 
JBut  in  contemplating  the  magnificence  some- 
times displayed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their 
dress,  their  furniture,  &c.  we  must  not  imagine 
that  we  see  a  picture  bearing  any  resemblance 
to  the  refined  and  diffused  elegance  of  later 
times.  Commerce  had  not  yet  introduced 
wealth  among  the  people.  Splendour,  luxury, 
and  even  conveniency,  were  confined  to  the 
.great,  to  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  dignified, 
clergy.  The  inferior  orders  were  oppressed 
by  poverty  and  slavery,  and.we  cannot  sup- 
pose them  to  have  lived  in  a  stile  anywise 
superior  to  that  which  we  see  among  the 
lowest  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

Public  markets  were  established  in  a  great 
number  of  towns ;  but  the  external  commerce 
of  those  times  was  greatly  confined.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,    however,   sometimes  visited 

♦  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  83. 

f  Malmsb.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  47. 

}  DttCfafsnep.SlK 
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foreign  oountries  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ; 
and  merchants  obtained  peculiar  privileges. . 
By  a  law  of  king  Athelstan,  enacted  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade,  a  merchant  who  had 
made  three  voyages  in  a  ship  of  his  own, 
acquired  the  rank  of  a  thane.^  It  was  not, 
however,  the  laws  enacted  by  princes  and 
national  councils  that  could  make  commerce 
flourish  :  nothing  but  the  gradual  progress  of 
civilization  and  liberty  could  produce  this 
happy  effect. 

Agriculture  was  cultivated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  with  some  attention.  They  ploughed 
chiefly  with  oxen,  sowed  their  wheat  in  the 
spring,  and  thrashed  their  corn  out  ^with 
flails.  They  had  common  pastures  attached 
to  the  portions  of  land  which  they  possessed, 
and  extensive  tracts  laid  out  in  meadow. 
Every  estate  had^also  an  appropriate  quan- 
tity of  wood.  In  Domesday  Book  the  plough- 
ed land,  the  meadow,  the  pasture,  and  the 
wood,  are  separately  mentioned,  and  their 
respective  quantities  estimated.  In  the  same 
record  we  also  meet  frequently  with  parks. 
Their  implements  of  husbandry  nearly  re- 
sembled those  of  the  present  day.  They 
had,  likewise,  carts  and  waggons ;  and  wind 

■!■__-  __  '  '  -    - 


atid  Wdtet-firills  oocur  in  every  period  6(  thefr 
Jbiislory.*  The  jttdidi^fi  tnanttgemeut  of  the 
moakd  and  other  clergy,  greatly  itt]])ro\ed 
the  agtkultural  fttale  of  the  country.  «*bf  the 
^^Anglo^sKxon  husbandry/^  sdys  tt  judreiOns 
writert  *'  we  nmy  remark^  thtit  Dotflesday 
^tflttrrey  gives)  tis  some  indications  that  the 
*^  cnltivation  of  the  church  latlds  was  much 
^  superior  to  that  of  atiy  other  orddr  of  society. 
<^  They  have  mti«h  less  wood  upon  them  and 
*^Iess  common  pasture;  and  what  thcy  had, 
*^  appears  often  in  smaller  and  more  irregu- 
^  lar  pieces,  while  their  meadow,  was  more 
^abnndant^  and  in  more  numerous  distri-^ 
•^butions-t'* 

it  has  already  been  observed^  that  the 
litamtttre  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  be 
dated  iVom  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
And  it  must  be  allowed,  tliat  their  progress 
was  astonishingly  rapid.  Augustin^  and  the 
mmlui  who  accompanied  him  fiom  Rome, 
ezdted  a  desire  of  knowledge  amoiig  their 
flew  contorts.  Sigeberf ,  king  iA  Eairt  Anglia^ 
cMabUshed,  in  bis  dominions^  a  school  for 
tiie  inatfMtion  of  youth,  in  imitation  of  those 
be  bad  seen  in  France ;  and  in  this  b^py 


•  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  8.  p.  100. 
f  Toraer  Hitt  Ang.  fiax.  9.  p.  lOT. 
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effort  far  miKzatioB,  he  was  assisted  hj- 
bishop  Foelix,  who  came  to  him  from  Kent, 
aad  supplied  him  with  teachers.     About  the 
year  668,  Theodoms,  a  monk  of  Rome,  bat 
a  nati?e  of  Tarsus,  a  Gveciaii  city,  rendered 
illastrious  by  the  birth  n£  St.  Pasl,  was,  by* 
the  Pope,  ordsuned  arebUisliop  of  Canterbury. 
This  prelate  and  his  £tiefnd  Adrian,  an  Afri- 
can by  birth,  but  abbot  of  a  monastery  near 
Naples^  came  into  England,  and  boih  being^ 
well  Tensed  in  saM^red  and  proifene  literature, 
their  conversation  and  exhortations  excited,' 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  great  emnlation 
in  literary  pursuits.    A  crowd  of  pupils  gsl* 
jthered  round  them,  and  besides  the  scriptures  * 
and  theology,  they  taught  the  Gk^eek  and 
Latin  languages,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and 
Latin  poetry.*     Egbert,  who  was  archbishop 
<^f  York  A^  D.  .712,  founded,  in  that  city,  a 
noble   library,    and   greatly  advanced  the 
liberal   arts.     At  this  period,   Ireland  was 
distinguished  for  its  religious  literature ;  and 
many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  retired  thither  to 
piursue  their  studies  or  their  devotions.  -While 
some  asswned  the  monastic  life,  others  seek* 
ing  variety  of  knowledge,  went  from  one 
master's  cell  to  another.      The  hospitable 


•  Bede  lib. >.  cap.  1. 
TOL.  1.  K 
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Iirish  received  them  as  brothers^  and  supplied 
th^Di  with  fbod,  with  books,  and  gratuitoua 
instruction.      Among    the    men    to    whom 
AnglorSaxon  literature  was  greatly  indebted^ 
Benedict,  who  founded  the  abbey  at  Wear- 
month,  ought  tp  be  mentioned  with  applause. 
He  went  sever^  times  from  England  to  Rome, 
and  brought  back  with  him  a  considerable 
number  of  books  of  various  descriptions.    But 
t}iough  literature  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cifintnrim  wait  striking  its  roots  in  England, 
yet  it  was  almost  wholly,  confined  to  the 
iponastejries,     The  secular  part  of  society  was 
involved  in   gross   and   general  ignorance* 
Several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  could  not 
write,  but  to  the  end  of  their  charters  and 
Q^her  public  acts,   affixed  the  sign  of  the 
cro$s,  with  this  expression,  ^'  I  have  put  the 
"sign  of  th^  hply   cross,    ^ pro    ignaraniia 
^^liUrqrum^^  op  account  of  my  ignorance  of 
"  jvriting/'*    Among  the^e  princes,  however, 
somp  exceptions  j&ppefir.    There  are  sev^al 
letters  isxtaiit  from  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
spvereigps  9t  this  period,  which  exhibit  marks 
of  mental  cifltivatipi).    Qf  these  princes,  none 
were  more  distinguished  than  Alfrid,  king  of 

*  This  was  the  case  of  serenU  priaeei  waA  Boblemeo  throa^^luNit 
Europe  In  those  dark  a^.    See  Bish.  Nicholson's  Hist.  Library. 
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Northumbria,  who  had  retired  into  Ireland 
for  the  sake  of  study,  and  whose  literaiy 
attainments  were  very  c^msideraUe.* 

The  period  of  intellectual  cultivation  which 
began  to  dawn  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  bj 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  was  advanced 
to  its  ineridian  lustre  by  three  preat  lumi- 
naries, Aldhelm,  Bede,  and  Alcuin.  In  the 
eighth  century,  York  was  the  chief  seat  and 
centre  of  learning  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe*  Alcuin,  who  is  also  called  Fkiccus 
Albinus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in 
that  city;  and  he  himself  informs  us,  that  it 
was  the  place  where  he  spent  the  yean  of 
his  yepth  9ud  received  his  education*  He 
was  the  literary  friend  and  preceptcHT  of 
Charlemagne:  and  it  may  here  be  justly 
observed,  that  the  famous  university  of  Paris 
owes,  in  a  great  measyre,  its  origin  to  the 
literary  institutions  at  York.  But  the  bright 
sunshine  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  ob-* 
scured  or  rathe  rextinguished  by  the  invasions 
of  the  Danes,  whose  destructive  fury  involving 
the  monasteries  in  the  general  rain  of  the 


•  nto  Prince  died,  and  was  buried  nC  Utde  Drifield,  In  York- 
Ain,  A«  D.  705.  Hit  death  l>  ^ommenor^ted  by  an  inscriptioa  in  tbe 
Amcel  of  the  pariih  chnrch.  Tradition  informs  nt  that  he  was  nrar- 
taUy  wpanded  in  battle  amt  the  vill^e  of  Ebbcntott,  on  the  nertb 
side  of  the  Derwent,  where  Sir  CharUs  HothaOi  abont  the  year 
1790,  erected  •  motovneBt  to  bit  memory. 
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cottntty,  {rat  an  end  to  the  studies  pursned 
in  tkete  seminaries,  and  occasioned  that  nni- 
versal  ignorance  whi^h  ANVid  so  pathetically 
deplored,  and  so  astddubusly  laboured  to  re« 
move.  The  exhortations,  oi^nanees,  and 
example,  of  that  cdebri|[ted  priAiee,  gar^  a 
new  impnise  to  thi6  op^&ratiohs  of  intellect; 
and  Angfo-Saxon  litera«nre  r^Tiring  nnder 
his  auspices,  confinfuifd  to  flonrfsh  in  the 
reigns  of  \m  sttcces^rs,  fill  tt  received  another 
dreadful  shock  by  th6  0anish  \Vars  which 
devastated  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
red  II.  bnt  there  is  reason  to  donbt^  vrhether 
at  any  time  previous  to  the  conqnesrt,  it  had 
reined  the  lustre  with  which  it  ^one  during 
the  eighth  century.  As  learning  in  those 
ages  was  •  cultivate  almost  soMy  by  ecclp- 
tfiastics,  theit  books  were  fbr  the  most  part 
written  iti  Latin.  SeVerstl  specimens  of  their 
Latin  pofetry  are  left'tls  by  Aldfaelm,  Bede, 
and  Aleuiti.  These  partake  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  the  monkish  style  of  versifica- 
tion, which  was  in  use  during  so  many 
centuries  after  the  decline  of  Romaii  literature. 
Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  as  iar  as  w  e  can 
judge  from  the  specimens  that  remain^  rhythm, 
violent  inversion  of  phrase,  frequent  transi- 
tions, omission  of  particles,  contractions  of 
phrase,  and,  above  all,  numerous  metaphors. 
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and  perpetual  periphrasis,  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  promiBent  liejrtnres.*  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  was  extremely  copious,  and 
abounded  in  synonimes :  its  relies  s^rve  as  a 
baas  to  the  modem  £nglish.  Mr.  Turner  has 
deuMXMtmted,  in  a  series  of  quotations  from 
our  most  celelnated  •  authovs,  how  great  a 
portion  of  our  present  language  is  of  Saxon 

'origia. 

DtBving  the  Anglo^Saxon^period,  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts-were  in  a  degraded  fittate  in 
all  Urn  western  parts  of  Europe;  The  arehi- 
tectatffe  of  those  ages  was  rude,  and  without 
either  elegance  or  proportions  That  the 
^nxpns  had  some  sort  of  .buildings  before 
th^  wxiwal  m  England,  is  not  to  be 
doulitfBd*    But  it  is  *a]so  oertain  that  their 

isdiiiees  ^vwe  iiiYftriiAbly  of  wood,  and  of  that 
material  they  erected  their  first  churches  in 
thia  isJund^f  Th^  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
Ang^o^Saxoa  amtaitecture  after  they  began 
to  ei^ect  struoti^rea  of  stone,  appear  to  hate 
been  a  "want  ofuiuformity  of  parts,  massy 

'  -'^  colomus,  semi-circolar  arches,  and  diltgonal 


»  Toraer*!  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  8.  p.  331.  In  the  second  diapter  of 
ike  tw^nk  book  of  thtt  votoae  of  Mr.  Tvnier^s  work,  ii  a  leaned 
wad  copioos  divertation  on  Ang;lo*Saxon  poetry. 

f  Bede  lib  3.  cap.  95.    Dacarel  An^.  Nona.  Antiq,  p.  109* 
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mouldinigs/^*  Of  these  the  two  first i  says 
Mr.  Turner,  were  common  to  all  the  har-^ 
barous  architecture  of  Europe.  Bnt  the 
semi-circular  arches  and. diagonal  mouldings 
aeem  to  have  been  more  ^peculiar  additions  to 
the  Saxon  building..  Their  knowledge  of 
geography^  though  aided  and  improved  by 
Alfred's  trandations  of.  the  YOj^ages  of  Octher 
and  Wulfstan  to  the  Greenland  seas  and  the 
Baltic,  was  still  confin^dv  confused,  and  in- 
correct, their  astronomy  was  yet  more  con- 
tracted ;  and  like  all  other  nations  in  those 
dark  ages,  they  rendered  it  subservient  to 
judicial  astrology. 

The  Apglo^-Saxons,  like  all  other  semi* 
barbarians^  were  extremely  desirous  o#  prying 
into  futurity,  and  their  historian  h^s  en^lOyed 
a  trhole  chapter  in  describing  their  supersti- 
tions, t  But  this.feUy  was  not  peculiar  to 
them:  it?  was  the  eontmon  foible  in  those 
timeif  of  all  the  nationift  of  Eun^pe.  *  Supersti- 
tion, the  child  of.  ignorance,  is  universally 
prevalent  in  semi-^barbarous  ages :  it  is  gra- 
4oaU^weakened  by  the  progress  of'  civiliza- 
tion; but,  in  all  probability,  it  will  never  be 
completely  extirpated.     The  Anglo-Saxons 


•  Carter*!  anctent  architecture  ap.  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  2, 
p.  415. 

f  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  2,  book  8.  chap.  14. 
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^ad  the  harp  and  other  musical  instrum^ts^ 
«>f  which  we  do  not  well  know  the  construe-^ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  dynasty 
they  had  orgiins  in  their  chui^ches.*  Bene- 
dict, the  founder  of  the  iibhey  of  Wearmouth^ 
introduced  the  art  of  glass-making  from 
France.  The  progress  of  the  Ahglo*Saxotis 
in  the  arts  of  design  and  painting  was  not 
considerable;  but  they  were  extremely  fond 
of  beautifying  their  MS  Si  with  drawings  of 
various  colours,  and  sometimes  with  gilt 
letters*  Many  of  their  manwteripts,  yet  to 
be  seen  in  the  Cottonian  library,  are  deco^ 
rated  with  superb  illuminations.  Other 
particulars  might  be  noticed;  but  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
account  of  manners  and  modes  of  life  long  ago 
extinct :  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  as  a 
general  sketch  of  the  Anglo-SUxons,  before 
the  Norman  conquest  put  an  end  to  th^ir 
political  existence. 

*  3.  Gale.  366,  and  4t2Q. 
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Whatever  adTantages  England  might 
derive  from  the  Norman  conquest,  in  rega^  to 
her  foreign,  politics/ its  effects  on  her  internal 
happiness  ^were  long  and  fatally  felt.  The 
troubles  which  ensued,  and  terminated  in  the 
complete  enslavement  of  the  nation,  have  by 
evme  been  aiseribed  to  the  tyrantiy  of  the 
Nomlans,  by  others  to  the  refractory  spirit 
bf  the  Engfish;  and- it  appears  extremely 
|»robalfle  that  Ix^tb' these  causes  concurred  to 
produce  their  calamitous  consequences.*  A 
Tisit  which  William  took  into  Noralandy, 
afforded  to  the  English  the  first  opportunity 
iaf  revolt.  His  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz^Osborn,  weiie  con- 
stituted regents  during  his  absence;  Mid  tfamr 
oppressive  government  is  said  to  have  pro*- 
voked  the  English  to  take  arms.  Two 
attempts,  one  in  Kent,  the  other  in  Hereford- 
shire, were  made  to  shake  off  the  Norman 


*  Compare  Ordovicos  Vttalls,  and  Will,  of  Poict.  the  fomer 
iopates  the  blame  to  the  Normaiu  {  the  latter  wholly  to  the  En^Uih. 
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yoke,  but  both  of  them  proved  abortive. 
The  return  of  the  king  restored  for  a  while 
the  public  tranquillity.  But  these  two  re- 
volts rendered  him  so  suspicious  of  his  new 
subjects,  that  he  began  to  consider  them  as 
secret  enemies. 

in  reviewing  the  situation  in  which  Wil- 
liam was  placed,    and    the  rigours   of  his 
administration,    it   is  requisite   to  consider 
that  be  had  a  conquering  as  well  as  a  con- 
'quered  nation  to  govern.     It  was  necessary 
to  cherish  and  revrard  the  Normans,  whose 
Valour  had  opened  him  a  way  to  the  throne, 
and  whose  fidelity  was  his  chief  and  indeed 
his  only  support.    But  this  could  only  be 
done  at  die  expence  of  the  English,  on  whom 
he  imposed  intolerable  taxes.*   These  oppres- 
sive measures  instigated  them  to  make  another 
attempt  to  free  themselves  from  a  harden 
4trhich  they  deemed  insupportable.     Exeter 
erected  the  s<sindard  of  revolt,  and  refused  to 
admit  a  Norman  garrison.    In  the  depth  of 
winter,  WDliam  marched  in  person  to  the 
«ege  of  thkt  city,  which  he  obliged  to  sur- 
render   at    discretion;    but  at  the    earnest 
entreaty  ^  the  clergy,  he  spared  not  only 
the  lives,  but  the  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
^  ,      I  ■  I  ■  ^i..    .    .  __  .11       - 

•  Plor.  Iff orccit.  p.  635.    Brompt,  p.  603. 
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This  lenity  to  a  particular  city^  however^ 
was  more  than  counter^balanced  hy-^  his 
severity  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  order  to 
discharge  the  debts  in  which  his  expulsive 
armament  had  involved  his  finanoes,  and  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  followers,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  English 
nobles,  he  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  those 
who  had  espoused  the  party  of  Harold* 

These  rigorous  measures  discovered  a  8y&* 
tematic  design  of  depressing  the  English, 
and  drove  them  to  successive  revolts.  Withia 
less  than  two  years  after  the  conquest, 
Edwin,  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  brother, 
INTorcar,  earl  of  Northumberland,  flew  to 
armsy  and  their  forces, were  joined  by  those 
of  their  nephew,  Blethwin,  king  of  Wales. 
William,  apprehending  that  this  revolt,  if 
neglected,  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  his 
forces,  and  marching  against  the  insurgents. 
In  order  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  overawe  the 
inland  provinces,  he  built  two  castles  at 
Nottingham,  which  as  well  as  Warwick 
castle,  he  garrisoned  with  Norman  soldiers.* 
The  two  earls  seeing  all  their  measures  dis- 

«  S.  Ptuiclin.  p.  197.    Hoveden.  p.  460» 
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coAoert^d  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and 
the  svperiority  of  his  force,  were  obliged  to 
submit;  and  tl^  king  granted  them  their 
pardon,  hoping  to  reeorer  the  affections  of 
4Jie  Englifih  by  this  act  of  clemency. 

Tba  king,  in  the   meanwhile,   took  the 
4nost  active  measures  for  preventing'  future 
j'evolts;  and  the  terror  which  pervaded  the 
kingdom  was  increased,  when  castles  were 
seen  baildiag  at  Cambridge,   Huntingdon, 
Lincoln,  and  several  other  places.     Morcar 
And  ike  other  Northumbrian  lords,  although 
they  had   received  their  pardon,   began  to 
dread  that  the  hour  of  v^igeance  was  only 
delerred,  and  in  order  to  avoid,  the  threaten* 
ing  storm,  they  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  as 
did  also  Edgar  AtheKng,  with  his  motlier 
jtod  sisters.    The  king,  being  every  day  more 
convinced  of  the  disaffection  of  the  English, 
increased  his  precautions.     He  took  away 
their  ams,  and  in  order  to  prevent  seditious 
meetings  and  conspiracies,  he  prohibited  the 
uae  of  lights  in  any  house  after  eight  o^clock 
in  the  evening,  at  which  time  the  oorfew  bell 
was  rung  to  warn  the  people  to  put  out  their 
fire  and  candle,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy 
fine.* 


*  Corfew,  from  Conors  fen,  or  coverfire.  ButTiodjil,  in  Uis  notei 
cr.  Rapin,  vol.  I.  p.  171,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  story,  which  is  now 
.  i:  i  jot  amoo^  the  modern  historians. 
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These  restraints,  which  seeme^l  intolerable 

fo  the  English,  contributed  to  )idlgkten  their 

resentment  against  their  oppresscm;  and  his-^ 

loriansl  assure  us  that  there  scarcely  passed  a 

day,  in  which  the  bodies  of  assassiaated  Nor^ 

mans  were  not  found  in  the  woods  and  on 

the  highways,  without  any  possibility  of  dift* 

covering  the  perpetrators  of  these  mnrdera. 

But  the  Northumbrians,  whose  vicinity  to 

Scotland  encouraged  their  turbulent  spirit, 

were,  of  all  others,  the  most  impatient  under 

8  foreign  yoke*     They  wwe  for  the  most  p«rt 

of  Danish  descent,  and  they  resolved  to  call 

in  the  Danes  to  thidr  assistance.     In  the 

mean  while,  having  collected  some  t^M^ps^ 

they  surprised  Durham,  and  put  the  Nornum 

governor   and   his^  garrison   to   the  sword. 

Shortly  after  this  event,    the  Danish  fleet 

arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humfaer.*   Edgar 

Atheling,    earl  Gospatrick,   and  tiie  other 

Northumbrian  lords,  who  had  fled  into  Scot* 

land,  joined  the  Danish  general  soon  after  he 

had  landed  his  forces.    The  combing  army 

of  Ei^li^  and  Danes  meeting  with  no  force 

to  oppose  tham,  marched  directly  to  York. 

The  Norman  garrison  having  set  fire  to  the 


«  The  Danish  fleet  and  army  were  commanded  by  Osbero>  brother 
to  Sweyo,  king  of  Denmark.'    Rapin  1.  p.  171. 
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eUy,  B  great  part  of  which,  with  the  cathedra], 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  valuable 
lilnrary,  was  destroyed  by  the  conflagration, 
.  retired  to  the  castle.    The  Danes,  however, 
carried  that  ftirtress  by  assault,  and  put  most 
.of  the   Normans,  to  the  number  of  three  . 
thousand  .men,  to  the  sword.    Having  thus 
made  themselves  masters  of  York,  they  left 
earl  t¥althof  in  that  city  with  an  English 
gaitison)   and  hearing    that    the  king  was 
mwehing  to  attack  them,  they  took  an  ad- 
vantageous position  between  the  Ouse  and 
the  Trent.^ 

The  news  of  this  invasion  gave  the  king 
a  considerable  degree  of  aliH-m,  and  he  judged 
it  ex^pedseat  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  English  by  acts  of  moderation  and  lenity. 
He  recalled  several  whom  he  had  banished, 
liberated  others  ftH>m  prison,  and  convened 
several  of  the  most  eminent  natives,  in  order 
to  procure  information  concerning  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.f  Having 
taken  these  precautions,  he  began  his  march 
against  the  Danes,  and  in  his  way  reduced 
Oxford,  which  had  erected  the  standard  of 


*  This  is  the  accoant  of  Hontingd.  p.  369,  and  also  of  M.  Paris  ;  , 
but  it  lecnu  mpx^  probable  that  they  would  encamp  od  the  north  or 
chit  side  of  the  Case,  or  between  that  river  and  the  Aire^  rather  thaa 
between  the  Com  and  the  Itat. 
'  t  Hovedcn  p.  608. 
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revolt/    On  his  arrival  iu  Yorkshire^  he  put 
all  to  fire  and  sword;*  but  as  he  durst  not 
attack  the  Danes  in  their  fortified  post,  he* 
tried  the  safer  method  of  negociation,  and  by 
liberal  bribes  prevailed  on  their  general  to. 
evacuate  the  country.     After  their  departure 
he  laid  siege  to  York.     But  earl  Waltheof 
bravely  defended  that  city  for  a  long  time, 
and  want  of  provisions  alone  compelled  him 
to   capitulate.     William,,  who  admired  hia 
valour,   not  only  granted    him    honourable 
terms ;  but  gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage. 
After   the  reduction  of  York,  the  king  re- 
solved to  make  a  terrible  example  of  the 
Northumbrians.    Advancing  northwards,  he 
wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  in 
so  merciless  a  manner,  that  from  York  to 
Durham  not  a  single  house  was  left  standing* 
All  that  part  of  thp  country  was  rendered  a 
scene  of  desolation;  and  not  only  the  houses, 
but  even  the  implements  of  husbandry  being 
destroyed,  a  dreadful  famine  ensued,  by  which 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  perished,  and 
the  lands  remained  for  the  space  of  lune 
years  without  cultivation.* 

William  being  fully  cqfivinced  that  no-t 
thing  but  force  could  indpce.  the  English  to 

•  S.  Donclni.  p.  900,  A(C.    Broapt  p.  906. 
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submit  peaceably  to  his  government,  resolved 
so  completely  to  depress  those  who  posses- 
sed any   influence  over    the  people,    as  to 
prevent   them  frqm  ever  making  any  con- 
siderable effort.     For  this  purpose  he  sud- 
denly removed  the  English  nobles  from  all 
such  posts  as  could  give  them  any  influence 
over    their    countrymen,     and    dispossessed 
them  of  all   the  baronies  and  flefs  of  the 
crown.     With  theie  he  liberally   rewarded 
his  follovirers,  and  their  number  being  less 
than   that  of  the  English  nobles,  many  of 
these  foreign  adventurers  obtained  vast  pos- 
sessions.     Robert,  the  king's   half  brother, 
had  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  in  which  were 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  manors,  besides 
five  hundred  and  fifty -eight  which  he  pos- 
sessed iu  other  countries.     Odo,    bishop  of 
Bayeux,  was  made  earl  palatine  of  Kent  and 
justiciary  of  England,    and  possessed  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  fiefs.    William  Fitz- 
Osborn  was  rewarded  with  the  whole  earl- 
dom of  Hereford  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Wil- 
liam Warner  had  Surrey,  and  Walter  Gifford 
the  Gouiity  of  Buckingham.      Hugh  Lupus 
de  Almonches,  the  king's  sister's  son,  obtain- 
ed the  county  palatine  of  Chester  to  hold  in 
full    sovereignty.      Alan    Fergeant    Due   de 
Bretagne,  the  king's  son-in-law,  was  put  in 
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possession  of  all  tbe  estates  of  eaii  Edwih. 
To  Roger  de  Montgomery  tbe  king  gave 
Arundel,  Chichester,  and  all  Shropshire. 
Elides  count  de  Blois  was  put  in  possesmn 
of  all  Hold^ness.  Ralp^  de  Guader,  m 
knight  of  Bretagne,  was  made  eavl  of  Nor- 
folk and  Saiiblk,  and  lord  of  Norwich* 
Henry  de  Ferrariis  obtained  Totbary  castle^ 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  lordships* 
William,  bishop  of  Constance,  possessed  two 
hundred  and  eighty  fiefs.  The  other  Fk«noh, 
Flemisb,  and  Norman  chiefs,  who  had  joined 
in  the  king's  expedition  to  England,  were 
rewarded  by  estates  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  or  their  services*  The  English  clergy, 
also,  notwithstanding  the  pains  they  had 
taken  in  disposing  the  nation  to  place 
William  on  tbe  throne,  met  with  no  better 
treatment  than  the  nobility.  The  king  was 
resolved  to  depress  every  thing  that  was 
English.  He  subjected  the  church,  lands, 
as  well  as  others,  to  military  service,  from 
which  they  had  been  exempt  under  the 
Saxon  kings  ;*  and  almost  all  his  troops 
being  quartered  on  the  monasteries,  were 
maintained  without    any    expence   to    the 

■ ' '  I        ^— ^^— ^^— » ■■■        ,         — — ^^—1 ^ti^^— ^»^ 

" ' '  ■ '  ■         ■  11         ii 

•  Selden  Titlei  of  Hon.  p.  578, 
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crown.  .The  bishops  and  abbots  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  unwilling  to  submit  to 
this  infringeaaent  of  their  ancient  charters 
and  iramuni ties;  and  their  remonstranceis 
furnished  the  king  with  a  plausiUe  pretext 
for  removiag  them  smd  putting  foreigners  in 
their  places.  The  king,  who,  on  every  occa- 
sion was  supported  by  the  papal  authority, 
sent  two  legates  to  Rome,  where  every  thing 
passed  according  to  his  desire.  On  their 
return,  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  deposed,  and  Lanfranc,  an  Italian  by 
birth*,  but  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  was  raised  to  that  see.  Thomas, 
a  canon  of  Bayeux,  was  promoted  to  the 
aorehbishoprick  of  York.  Other  foreigners 
were  placed  in  diflerent  episcopal  sees,  and 
Norman  abbots  in  the  principal  monasteries, 
fromwbich  the  English  abbots  were  removed.* 
This  general  transfer  of  all  the  power  and 
property  of  England  to  the  Normans,  was 
the  most  important  transaction  of  the  reign 
of  William,  and  th^t  which  constitutes  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  memorable  re- 
volution effected  by  the  conquest.  From  this 
period  England  became  entirely  Normanized, 
the    laws,    the   language,    and  manners  of 


«  For  ibttt  proceedings  tide  TyntVi  Hist.  Sog.  p.  €8,  &c.    9. 
Dunelra.  p.  20i^  &c. 

VOL.  1.  h 
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Normandy,  jiiegan  to  prevail-  Instead  of 
ealdormeu  and  thanes,  the  French  and  Nor- 
man titles  of  counts,  viscounts,  barons, 
esquires,  &c.  were  introduced.  The  Norman 
French  was  the  only  language  used  at  Court, 
and  among  all  people  of  rank  and  fashion  ; 
and  every  kind  of  means  was  used  to  render  it 
universally  prevalent  throughout  the  king- 
dom^f  A  gre^t  number  of  Noifman  words 
were  consequently  introduced,  and  at  length 
a  mixed  language  was  formed,  different  both 
from  the  Norman  and  from  the  English  that 
was  spoken  before  the  conquest. f 
,  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  work  to  enter 
into  tedious  details  of  lall  the  partial  revolts 
of  the  English  against  the  oppressive  power 
of  the  Normans.  It  suffices  to  observe,  that 
their  last  effort  was  made  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 


*  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  no  other  language  than  Norman 
French  wot  permitted  to  be  taught  in  the  schools ;  bat  no  authentic 
record  of  any  positive  prohibition  of  teaching  English  can  be  found. 
It  most,  however,  be  observed,  that  as  all  the  people  of  fashion  spoke 
Norman,  it  was  almost  nnnecessary  to  teach  English,  as  In  that  age 
few  of  the  common  people  had  any  learning.  As  to  the  laws  being 
wholly  written  in  French,  and  all  pleadings  being  in  that  language, 
8om6  historians  assert  the  fact,  and  others  say  that  this  rcgvlatioo  was 
confined  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  the  Exchequer.  Vide 
TyrreH'B  introduction  to  vol.  2.  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  vol.  1. 
p.  179. 

f  J)t^  Robertson  observes,  that  the  Norman  conquest  did  not  com- 
pietely  obliterate  the  Saxon  laws,  manners,  and  language,  as  the 
SftxoD  cooiqaa^  h(^d  done  those  of  the  Britons ;  because  the  English* 
though  vanquished,  v^re  neither  exterminated  nor  expelled,  and  still 
coatinued  to  be  4he  most  yamtJCOMS  Jf^  of  the  population.  Vide 
Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  1.  note  4. 
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tk  place  which  the  surrounding  morasses  reti'^ 
dered  almost  inaccessible.  To  this  strong 
position  the  earls  Edwin  and  IVIorcar,  with 
the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  and 
several  other  distinguished  Englishmen,  re- 
tired, as  Alfred  had  formerly  done,  to  a 
similar  situation.  Thefir  success,  however5 
was  very  differenti  They  were  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  maldontents,  and  chose  for 
their  commander,  Harewood,  nephew  of  the 
abbot  of  Peterborough.*  The  king,  who 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  military  rer 
putation  of  Harewood,  resolved  fo  crush,  as 
soon  as  possible,  this  rebellion^  and  marched 
with  the  greatest  expedition  to  attack  his 
post.  But  the  morasses  proving  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  against  his  approaches,  he 
commenced  a  rigorous  blockade  of  the  isle, 
in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  rebels  by  famine. 
This,  however,  was  a  more  difficult  task  than 
he  had,  at  first,  apprehended.  They  had  laid 
in  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  and  were 
prepared  for  a  long  defence.  The  king,  how- 
ever, effected  by  policy,  what  he  found  so 
dilSicult  to  accomplish  by  arms.  The  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  Ely,  being  zealous  pro- 
moters of  the  revolt,  he  seized  the  manors 

*  Ingolphiu.  p.  71 9  &c. 
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which  they  possessed  withmit  the  limits  of 
the  isle,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
This  measure  had  the  desired  effect.  Thurs- 
tan,  the  abbot,  agreed  to  pay  the  king  a 
thousand  marks,  and  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  isle  of  Ely,  on  condition  that  he  should 
restore  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  mo- 
nastery. History  does  not  inform  us  of  the 
means  which  were  used  by  the  abbot  to  fulfil 
his  engagement;  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
treachery  obliged  the  malcontents  to  sarren* 
der  at  discretion.  Their  commander  alone 
escaped  by  opening  with  his  sword  a  passage 
through  the  enemy :  of  those  who  were  takeB» 
.some  were  punished  by  loss  of  their  eyes, 
others  by  the  amputation  of  their  hands; 
others,  among  whom  was  earl  Morcar,  were 
shut  lip  in  diiferent  prisons :  the  bishop  of 
Durham  was  starved  to  death  in  his  prison  at 
Abi/igton ;  and  the  monks  of  Ely,  to  whose 
treachery  he  owed  his  success,  were  obliged 
to  pay  an  enormous  fine. 

While  William  was  employed  in  reducing 
the  malcontents  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  invaded  the  north  of 
•England,  where  he  committed  the  most 
horrible  ravages.  Gospatric,  governor  of  Nor- 
thumberland, not  having  a  force  sufficient 
to  meet  him  in  the  field,  made  an  incursion 
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into  Cumberland,  where  he  retaliated  on  the 
Scots  the  oruelties  committed  by  their  coun- 
trymen in  England.  The  king  had  no  sooner 
terminated  the  affair  of  Ely,  than  he  marched 
against  Malcolm,  who  retired  at  his  approach. 
William,  however,  followed  him  into  Scot- 
land ;  but  neither  of  them  being  desirous  of 
hazarding  a  battle,  a  peace  was  concluded  : 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
fixed;  and  Malcolm  did  homage  to  William, 
but  whether  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or 
only  for  Cumberland,  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certaiitty. 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  duke  of  Nor* 
mandy  by  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of 
England,  was  an  event,  which,  from  the  very 
first,  had  a  menacing  aspect  for  France. 
Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  regent  of  that 
kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  being 
the  iather-in-law  of  William,  had  favoured 
the  project,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
infliJiQnce,  would  undoubtedly  have  met  with 
a  determined  opposition  from  that  quarter. 
But  the  French  monarch  had  no  sooner  attain- 
ed to  the  age  of  maturity,  thsin  he  was  sensible 
of  the  error  committed  in  his  minority,  and 
grew  jealous  of  the  power  of  a  vassal,  who 
was  now  become  a  dangerous  rival.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  check  the  rising  greatness  of  so 
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formidable  a  neighbour,  Philip  invaded  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  hope  that  such  a  diversion 
>vould  produce  a  general  revolt  in  England. 
But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  strength  of  the 
English  was  already  exhausted,  and  their 
spirits  were  broken.  Willikm  passed  over 
into  Normandy  with  an  army  composed 
partly  of  French,  and  partly  of  English 
troops.*  With  these  he  recovered  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine,  which  had  revolted;  and 
Philip  seeing  himself  disappointed  of  his 
expectation,  readily  agreed  to  a  peace. 

While  William  was  engaged  in  this  war^ 
he  had  some  disputes  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
Gregory  VII.  the  boldest  and  most  enter- 
prising pontiff  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal 
chair,  summoned  him  to  do  homage,  pre- 
tending that  England  was  a  fief  of  the  holy 
see.  He  also  demafaded  the  arrears  of  Peter 
pence,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  several 
years.  William,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  arrears,  as  well  as  the 
annual  tribute ;  but  in  regard  to  homage,  he 
answered  that  he  held  his  kingdom  only  of 
God  and  his  sword.  And  the  Pope,  who  at 
that  time  was  engaged  in  a  difficult  contest 
with  the  emperor,  perceiving  that  William 

*  Huntiogd.  p.  369.    Brompt.  p.  972. 
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ipras  neither  to  be  swayed  by  superstitious 
scruples,  nor  awed  by  menaces,  desisted  from 
Ills  pretensions. 

This  dispute  with  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
not  the  only  trouble  with  which  William 
was  harassed  during  his  abode  in  Normandy. 
IVhen  he  crossed  the  seas,  he  considered  the 
English  as  too  much  depressed  to  make  any 
further  attempts  against  his  authority.     In 
this  respect  his  calculation  was  just ;   but 
danger  arose  from  the  quarter  in  which  he 
reposed  his  confidence.     Several  of  the  Nor- 
man lords,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Ralph  de 
Guader,  earl  of  Sufiblk,  and  Roger  de  Brete- 
Tille,  earl  of  Hereford,  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  depose  the  king.     Walthof,  being  heated 
with  wine  at  a  splendid  entertainment,  had 
been  drawn  into  the  plot ;  but  afterwards 
reflecting  on  the  favours  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king,   and  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  a  revolt,  he  passed  over  into 
Normandy,  and  by  making  a  discovery  of 
the  whole  affair,   obtained  pardon    for    his 
imprudent  connexion  with  the  conspiratoi-s. 
The  revolt,  however,  was  crushed  almost  in 
its  birth  by  the  activity  of  the  Bishop  of 
Sayenx,  regent  of  the  kingdom.     The  two 
earls    were    prevented    from   joining    their 
forces,  and  Ralph  de  Guader  was  obliged  to 
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make  his  escape  into  Bretagne.  From  thenoe 
he  went  to  solicit  the  assistance  ai  Sweiii  II. 
king  of  Denmark;  and  a  Danish  fleet  soon 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  But 
the  English  hid  now  sunk  into  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  slavery ;  and  the  Danish  com^ 
mander  finding  that  they  had  no  dispositioii 
to  rise  against  their  (^pressoKS,  left  the  coast 
without  landing  his  troops** 

William,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  returned 
from  Normandy,  Edgar  Atbeling,  weary  of 
living  an  exile  in  Scotland,  Cattie  and  made 
bis  submission.  H[e  met  with  a  gracious 
reception,  and  ws|g  allowed  a  pound  weight 
of  silver  per  day  for  his  mainteoiance.  But 
the  king  niade  a  terrible  example  of  all  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion. 
Some,  had  their  hands  cut  off,  others  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  and  those  who  m^t  with 
the  most  favoursd>le  treatment  were  banished 
the  kingdom.  Though  the  English  had  not 
joined  the  Nprman  conspirators,  they  were 
involved  in  their  punishment.  The  king 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  th^t  they 
had  privately  fomented  the  rebellt^,  and 
under  that  pretext,  deprived  some  of  their 


'*  For  an  atcoiiin  of  tbii  reMlioo,  Wde  !tf.  Ifmt.  M.  Paris,  and 
8.  Duneloi.  p.  207,  &c.  .  , 
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lives,  and   otkers   of   their    estates.      Eail 
Walthof,   the  only  English   nobleman  wlia 
retained  any  considerable  degree  of  credit 
and  influence,  was  involyed  in  the  general 
wreck  of  the  nation.    The  particular  cir* 
comstances  which  led  to  his  ruin,  are  un- 
known ;  bnt  be  seems  to  have  fallen  a  yictim 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Norman  courtiers, 
who  coveted  his  estates   and   preferments. 
On  the  31st  May,  1075,  this  nobleman  was 
bieheaded  at  Winchester,  and  his  body  was 
removed  to  Croyland  abb^,    to  which  he 
had  been  a  great  benefactor.*     He  was  tlie 
last  of  the  distinguished  nobles  of  En^^land, 
that  fell  victims  to  Norman  despotism.     He 
was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  martyr; 
and  miracles  were  supposed  to  be  wrought 
at  his  tomb. 

The  succeeding  transactions  of  William's 
reign,  were  of  much  less  importance  than 
those  already  related.  In  a  war  with  the 
Due  de  Bretagne,  of  which  historians  have 
left  only  confused  and  contradictory  accounts, 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dol,  with 
a  very  considerable  loss.*f  He  was  afterwards 
harassed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son 


•  Vide  IngQl.  p.  72,  &c. 

<f  Conpwre  P.  Duii«l  KM.  of  FniDce.    Tom.  S.  p.  119,  &e.  wilh 
Odor.  ViUlit  lib.  4.  and  Malms.  3. 
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Robert,  who  was  encourag;ed  by  the  king  of 
France.     In  this  contest  with  hils  son',  he  was 
once   in    great    danger   of  losing  his  life. 
Having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,    he   was 
obliged   to  expose  himself  like  a  common 
soldier,  and  his  valour  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  Robert  assaulting  him  in  person,  dis- 
mounted   him    with    his    lance.     But    the 
prince  recognising  his  father  by  his  armour, 
alighted  immediately  from  his  horse,  raised 
him  up,  and  asking  pardon  for  his  rebellion, 
submitted  entirely  to  his  mercy.  A  short  war 
with  Scotland  produced  no  important  effects, 
except  that  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumber- 
land in  a  merciless  manner.    The  Welch  were 
compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
crown  of  England.     About  tlie  year  1080, 
William  built  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  the  place  where  the  abbey  of  Monk- 
cester  stood ;  and  about  the  same  time,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  overawing  the  citizens' 
and  of  securing  a  retreat  in  case  of  an  in- 
surrection.* 

The  king,  seeing  all  opposition   to  his 
power  at  an  end,  turned  his  attention  to  the 


WiHil^  "*"  ''"*"  '"*  ^^•^•*  Tower  w«  (bat  which  w»  b.ili  by 
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arrangement  of  his  revenues.     To  this  end, 
he  ordered  a  general  survey  of  the  lands, 
goods,   and  chattels,  of  his  subjects.    The 
number  of  acres  contained  in  each  estate, 
the  taxes  which  it  had  paid  under  the  Saxoa 
government,  as  well  as  since  the  revolution, 
the  number  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
&c.  kept  upon  it,  with  every  other  particular 
relative  to   landed  and  personal   property, 
were  entered  in  a  general  register,  called  the 
Pomesday  Book,  which  was  laid  up  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  the 
most  minute  and  authentic  record  to  be  met 
with  in  any  country.*    The  king,  knowing  by 
this  means  what  burdens  his  subjects  were  able 
to  bear,  regulated  his  imposts  according  to  the 
value  of  their  property,  and  the  demands  of 
his  own  avarice.     His  revenues  amounted  at 
least  to  400,000  pounds,  equal  to  three  times 
its  weight  in  modem  money ;  and  if  we  con- 
idder  the  rate  of  living  to  be  increased  in  a 
tenfold  proportion  since  the  eleventh  century, 
this  income  might  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  tvirelve  millions  at  the  present  day.-f 


•  DomAday  Book  is  to  thii  day  Kgarded  as  decisive  cvideoce  In 
an  cootroversies  referable  to  it.  Bot  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  docs 
not  comprise  Nortbnmberland,  Cumberland,  nor  Westmoreland. 

f  Biibop  Fleetwood,  in  hit  Cbronicon,  antborises  us  to  bclievo 
tbat  the  rate  of  liviDg  hat  increased  more  than  tenfold  since  a  much 
later  period  |  bat  these  calcalations  involving  so  inaoy  particulan» 
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HnntiBg  wats  the  only  diversioB  to  which 
William  discovered  any  attachment,  and  in 
order  to  gratify  this  propensity,  he  distin- 
guished his  reign  by  an  act  which  stands 
almost   without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
despotism.    Thirty-six  parish  churches,  with 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  demolished, 
and  a  tract  of  country  above  thirty  miles  in 
circuit  was  depopulated  to  ma^e  the  new 
forest  in  Hampshire.     But  the  severity  of  the 
game  laws  which  he  enacted,  displayed  an 
instance    of  tyranny  still   more  atrocious. 
Whoever  killed  a  deer  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  his  eyes,*  a  law,  which  though  enacted 
by  a  christian  monarch,  would  have  disgraced 
a  p9gan   legislator.     In  this,  his  favourite 
forest,  where  he  had  demolished  the  temples 
of  the  Deity,  and  violently  seized  the  pro** 
perty  of  the  people,  two  of  his  sons,  and  one 
of  his  grandsons,  t  lost  their  lives  by  extraor- 
dinary accidents ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
in  a  superstitious  age,  those  tragical  occur- 


present  nnmeross  dificnlties ;  and  the  extremely  diapniponifiiiUf 
cfitimates  of  the  Taloe  of  land  and  of  its  prod  ace,  in  several  parts  of 
the  Cbronicoii  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  natuial  state  of 
things. 

•  Brompt.  p.  981.    Vide  also  M.  Paris,  and  other  bistonaD*. 

^  Richard,  his  second  son,  and  William  Rufus.  Richard  wns 
killed  by  a  stag  in  his  father^s  life  lime.  The  grandson  here  men- 
tioned was  Richard,  the  son  of  Duke  Robert.  Vide  Malmsb.  Dnn- 
rlm.  &c/ 
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rences  were  considered  as  the  judgmeats  of 
lieaven  manifested  against  sacrilege,  injustice, 
and  tj^rannjr. 

Although  William  had  so  completely 
established  his  despotism^  it  was  not  bis 
Ibrtune  to  die  in  peace.  He  was  grown  so 
corpulent  and  utiwieldy,  that  tranquillity 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  his  comfort- 
able existence.  But  his  son,  Robert,  having 
agsttu  been  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France 
to  revolt,  William,  after  making  formidable 
preparations^  passed  oyer  into  Normandy.* 
Having  entered  the  territory  of  Le  Vexin, 
he  ravaged  the  country  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, and  took  the  city  of  Mantes,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  set  on  fire  and  reduced  to 
adies«  Dnri^ng  this  barbarian  scene,  the 
kkig  in  bis  eagerness  fo  see  the  due  execu- 
tion of  Ms  orders,  approached  so  near  the 
conflagration,  that  the  heat  of  the  flames^ 
combined  with  that  of  the  season,  threw  him 
into  a  feverish  disorder,  which  an  acddent 
soon  rendered  fatal.  On  his  return  to  Rouen, 
in  les^ing  a  ditch  he  bruised  the  rim  of  his 
bcily  ^gainst  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,^  and 
4>6ing  carried  on  a  litter  to  Rouen,  soon  per- 
eSived  that  his  jnd  was  approaching.  At 
, ,      ,  '        '  , 

•  p.  Daniel  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  3. 
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this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  not  surprising^ 
that  he  should  see  his  past  actions  in  a  light 
Terj  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
bfeeu  accustomed  to  view  them  in  the  season 
of  prosperity  and^  triumph.  It  is  said,  that 
he  acknowledged  his  unjust  usurpation  of 
thp  crown  of  England,  and  owned  himself 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt 
in  consequence.  If  the  English  had  a  right 
to  set  aside  the  legitimate  heir  and  elect 
their  monarch,  the  charge  of  usurpation 
against  William  is  just ;  but  if  hereditary 
claim  be  allowed,  he  cannot  be  deemed  an 
usurper,  but  only  a  conqueror.  He  wrested 
the  crown  not  from  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
undisputed  heir,  but  from  Harold,  who, 
according  to  the  laws  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, was^  himself  an  usurper.  Historians, 
however,  relate,  that  he  would  not  presume 
to  bequeath  a  crown,  which  he  considered 
as  not  belonging  to  him,  but  left  the  dis- 
posal of  it  to  God,  intimating,  however,  that 
if  he  might  have  his  wish,  William,  his  second 
son,  should  reign  over  England.  To  Robert, 
his  eldest  son,  he  bequeathed  Normandy; 
and  Henry,  his  third  son,  had,  for  his  por- 
tion, all  his  mother's  effects,  together  with 
an  annual  pension.  Some  historians  affirm, 
that  he  expressed  a  poignant  sorrow  for  the 
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calamities  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
English,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sinceritj  of 
liis  contrition^  liberated  many  that  were 
confined  in  prison.*  And,  indeed,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  incurred  far  greater  guilt  in 
the  tyranny  of  his  government,  than  in  his 
mode  of  acquiring  the  crown.  Having  regu- 
lated his  temporal  affairs,  and  sent  his  son, 
tVilliam,  to  England,  in  order  to'  secure  his 
succession  to  the  throne,  he  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  and 
by  bequeathing  considerably  sums  for  pious 
and  charitable  uses,  endeavoured  to  bribe 
the  justice  of  heaven  to  pardon  his  crimes.  | 
sepc.9di.  He  closed  his  bloody  career  in  the 
A.  5. 1087.  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  fifty-two  years  over  Normandy,  and 
twenty -one  over  England,  during  the  latter 
of  which  periods,  he  had  subjected  the 
English  to  every  species  of  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

The  character  of  William,  like  that  of 
most  other  celebrated  princes,  has  been  va- 
riously represented  by  historians  ;  but  it 
may  be  the  most  justly  estimated  by  an  im- 


•  Earl  M«remr  and  Ulootb,  the  latter  of  whom  was  brother  of 
hlng  Harold,  were  liberated  on  this  occasion.  lUpin  Hist.  £og. 
ToK  1.  p.  180. 

^  VideBroaipi.p,9«>. 
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partial  review  of  fais  actions.  It  has  already 
been  ohsened,  that  his  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  English  nobles  in  transferring  their 
estates  to  the  Normans,  might  be  partly  ex- 
cited by  their  frequent  revolts,  and  partly 
by  the  necessity  of  rewarding  those  adven- 
turers, who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  and 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  firmest  support. 
But  his  severity  to  the.  people,  his  cruel 
devastations  An  Northumberland  and  pther 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  his  sanguinary  laws 
and  horrible  punishments  for  trifling  offences, 
admit  of  no  such  political  excuse,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  the  characteristics  of 
a  barbarian.  Those  who  extenuate  his 
cruelty,  adduce,  as  a  proof,  his  treatment 
of  Edgar  Atheling,  whom  he  received  into 
fiivour  and  treated  with  a  liberal  kindness, 
although  that  prince  was  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  had  furnished  him 
with  several  pretexts  to  sacrifice  him  to  his 
jealousy.  But  his  general  severity  would 
authorize  a  belief,  that  whenever  he  acted 
with  lenity,  it  was  through  some  political 
motive,  with  which  historians  are  unac- 
quainted. 

In  regard  to  his  person,  William,  in  his 
younger  years,  was  well  proportioned  and 
handsome,  with  a  majestic  and  commanding 
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counteaaiiice.*  His  bodily  strength  was  such, 
that  if  we  ttiay  believe  the  hsstoriaBs  of  the 
age,  Boae  bat  himself  could  bend  his  bow. 
Somia  have  extolled  his  temperance  and  chas^ 
tity ;  bat  all  have  aekuowledged  that  avarice^ 
as  well  ^  ambitioti,  was  a  ptedominant  trait 
af  his  character ;  and  tl^rt  althou^  on  solenus 
occasions,  he  displayed  a  considerable  degree 
of  magnificence,  his  expences  were  far  fram 
beii^  pioportionate  to  his  gieatness  and 
wealth.  In  y^;aard  to  his  talents^  he  was 
one  of  the  gieatest  politicians  and  w^arricifs 
of  his  tiair.  Equally  pradsst  in  formings 
and  bold  in  executing  his  designs,  be  alwajK^ 
saw  danger  at  a  distanoe,  and  genera^  an^ 
deavouned  to  prevent  its  approach ;  bat  whea 
that  was  impracticable,  he  faced  it  with 
dauntless  intrepidity.  The  police  of  the 
hingHnm  is  said  to  have  been  so  well  regu* 
lated  during  his  reign,  that  a  persoa  might 
have  travelled  rn  safety,  though  loaded  with 
gold.f  But  while  he  so  rigorously  enforced, 
among  his  subjects, ,  the  observance  of  the 
laws,  he  himself  was  regardless  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  as  well  as  of  humanity. 
And  although  some  historians  have  repre« 


•  lUpin,  vol.  1.  p.  181. 
f  M.  West.  p.  889. 

VOL.  i.  .  M 
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sented  him  as  a  religions  prince,  it  is  evident ' 
that  his  religion  consisted  rather  in  an  attach- 
ment to  the  exterior  forms  and  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  church,  than  in  a  compliance 
with  its  moral  precepts.  After  devoutly 
humbling  himself  before  a  crucifix,  he  made 
no  scruple  to  rise  from  his  knees  and  plunder 
a  province  or  a  kingdom.  Such,  from  an 
impartial  review  of  his  actions,  appears  to 
have  been  the  man  who  effected  so  great  a 
revolution  in  England.  The  successive  events 
of  the  twenty*one  years  that  he  reigned, 
exhibits  the  complete  establishment  of  des- 
potism in  this  country ;  but  we  must  trace 
its  decline  through  a  series  of  ages  before  we 
reach  the  period  of  its  extinction,  and  see  the 
glorious  structure  of  British  freedom  rise  upon 
its  ruins.* 


»  It  may  be  observed,  that  William  the  Conqueror  first  introdnced 
die  Jewft  into  England.  They  had  already  been  settled  in  NorpHUidy, 
Stowe^B  ChroD.  p.  109. 
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William  IL  son  of  the  Conqtierdr,  tir^ 
Jiyingin  England  with  letters  from  his  father 
to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that 
prelate,  who  was  universally  beloved  both 
by  the  Normans  and  the  EDglish,  exerted  all' 
his  influence  to  place  him  on  the  thrmie.  To 
the  former  he  represented  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  the  Conqueror's  choice,  as  the 
surest  means  of  preserving  their  possessions^ 
and  to  the  latter  he  promised  that  the  young 
king  would  govern  them  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  was, 
indeed,  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  con* 
ciliate  both  nations:  the  power  and  property 
of  the  kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Normans;  but  the  English  were  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  population,  and  might 
have  been  a  terrible  engine  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  able  leaders.  As  it  was  expected  that 
the  crown  would  be  claimed  by  Robert,  who 
had  on  his  side  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
it  was  necessary  to  hasten  the  accession  of 
William.     The  endeavours  of  Lanfranc  were 
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not  exerted  in  vain.  He  gained  most  of  the 
Norman  lords  to  his  party,  and  among  these, 
Eudo,  the  highr  treasurer,  rendered  the  most 
essential  services.  Before  it  was  known  that 
the  Conqueror  was  d^^A*  he  put  William  in 
possession  of  the  royal  treasures,  amounting 
to;^60)Q00.  in  money,  besides  plate  andjewek 
g(  much  greater  value.*  He  also  secured 
Bote r,  Pevensey,  Hastings,  and  the  other 
fportresses  on  the  south  coast.  Every  thing 
being  thus  managed  by  Lanfraac  and  his 
Sept.  2Ttb,  adherents,  William  was  crowned 
^. p.  1087.  ^ithQui;  meeting  with  any  opp<^ 
sMon. 

The  new  king  was  sensible  that  to  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  Lanfraac,  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  and  for  some  tine 
fa^  suffered  himself  to  be  directed  by  hia 
counsels.  This  prelate  had  ever  shewn  a 
great  regard  for  the  English,  and  his  influence 
over  the  king,  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  a 
happy  change  in  their  fiivour.  But  suoh  is 
the  difficult  situatm  of  princes,  that  vfhea 
their  measures  are  the  best  calculated  for  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  they  are  often  opposed 
by  court  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  While 
the  confidence  which  William  reposed  in  thf» 

•  RapioTol.  1.  p.  1$3» 
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nble  counsellor,  held  out  the  hope  of*a  bMo- 
liceat  reign,  cmd  gained  him  the  aflfeetioM  of 
the  English,  it  excited  from  another  quarter 
a  fraudable  rerolt^  which,  had  it  lietn  WMte 
Tigorouslj  conducted,  might  hate  hurled  him 
Aom  his  throne.     His  uncle  Odo,  bishop  uf 
Bayeux,  who  Was  lately  released  out  of  pTtoMi, 
irritated  at  seeing  Lanfranc  so  gMstity  ib  . 
^Tour,  and  ambitioiis  of  being  placed^  as  Itfe 
had  ibrmeiiy  been,  at  the  head  of  the  a^ 
ministration,  formed  the  prefect  of  deposing 
the  king,  and  placing  the  crown  i^n  the  heivd 
of  Robert,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  tihe  laws 
of  hereditary  succession.    By  repMsenting  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  and  inveighing  ogmnst 
the  imperious  cKsposition  of  the  king,  hb 
gained  many  of  the  Noiman  lords,  with  wlma 
lie  coticerted  the  plan  of  revolt.    He  then 
connnunicated  the  affair  to  Robert^  aujiHh- 
ibrmed  him  ttert  nothing  was  wantnlg  but 
his  presence  and  a  body  of  Nohnan-  troops, 
to  place  him  on  a  tiirone  unjustly  usurped 
by  his  brother.     The  duke  readily  coheiinod 
in  a  project  so  fareurable  to  his  inhert^ts, 
and  pramised    speedily    to    come    oVf^      <•> 
England  with  an  army.     Evwy  thin^^;  1^  n 
thus  arranged,  the  Norman  lords  erecu . 
standard  of  rebellion:  the  bishop  ol    i  n 
stance,  with  his  nephew  Robert  de  Mowi. :  .; , 
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.«8ffl  9f  Northumberland,   made  themselvies 
.maatersof  Bath,  Berkeley  Castle,  and  Bristol* 
iatithe  last  of  which  places  they  established 
tji^ '  magazines.     Bigod,  in   Norfolk,  and 
iHugh  Grantmenil,  in  Leieestersfaire,  seized 
•several    fortified   places.     Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery,  earii.of  Arundel  and   Shrewsbury, 
Wi^Uam,  bishop  of  Durham,  Roger  de.Lacy, 
Ralph   Mortimer,    and  all    the  other  con- 
spirators,   fortified   themselTes   in    different 
cities,  in  escpeptation  of  the  arrival  of  duke 
: Robert  with  an  army  from  Normandy.* 

Had.  the  activity  of  that  prince  corres- 
ponded with  the  zeal  of  the.  party  that  had 
declared  in  his  favour,  he. might,  in  all  pro- 
biahility,  have  acquired  the  crown  of  Eng- 
'laad.  But  his  indolence  caused  him  to 
lose  so  fair  an  opportunity.  After  a  long 
dci^y,  for  which  no  substantial  reason  is 
assigned  by  historians,  instead  of  coming 
himself  with  his  whole  force,  he  sent  only 
part  of  his  9rmy,  which  being  met  by  the 
English  fleet,  was  defeated  with  a  very  con- 
siderable slaughter.-):  On  this  occasion  the 
activity  of  the  king  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  indolence  of  the  diike  his  brother. 


«  Vide  lUpfo,  vol  1.  pi  183,-  with  Tindal*B  notes, 
f  Brompt.  p.  9S5.    Malnubury  p.  121. 
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Haring,  through  the  iaflaence  of  Lanfranc, 
gained  the  English  to  his  party,  he  prepared, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  attack  the  Norman 
conspirators*    He  not  only  sent  out  a  fleet  to 
intei'cept  their  succours  from  Normandy,  but 
marchcMl  with  an  army  of  English  against  his 
uncle  Odo,  the  ringleader  of  the  rebellion, 
who  shuf  himself  up  in  Pevensey,  where  he 
flattered  himself  with  being  able  to  sustain  a 
siege  till  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
should  come  to  his  relief.     After  a  siege  of 
six,  or  according  to  some  historians,  of  seven 
weeks,  Pevensey  was  taken,  and  Odo  was 
made  prisoner.    The  king  afterwards  marched 
to  Durham;  and  that  city  being  soon  obliged 
to  surrendw,  |;he  bishop  and  all  his  adherents 
were  banished  the  kingdom.     By  address,  or 
by  terror,  the  rest  of  the  rebels  were  induced 
to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  this  formidable 
conspiracy^  which  had  threatened  William 
with  the  loss  of  his  crown,  was  crushed  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  English  had  assisted  William  in  his 
necessity,  and  they  expected  a  reward  pro* 
portioned  to  their  services.  But  they  soon 
perceived  that  they  had  flattered  themselves 
with  vain  hopes.  While  he  wanted  their 
assistance  he  was  lavish  of  promises,  which 
he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  settled  on 
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the  tkrone.  He  even  began  to  oppress  them 
hy  new  impofitionB ;  and  Lanfranc,  to  wfaota 
lie  chi06y  owed  his  sncooBS,  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, by  remonstrating  against  his  nnr 
gratefid  and  tyrannical  proceedings. 

The  death  of  Lanfranc,  which  happened 
soon  after,  was  equally  lainented  by  the 
Normans  and  the  English,  as  it  left  William 
without  any  dheck  to  his  tyranny.  Wbile 
that  prelate  was  ali^e  and  in  power,  his 
presence  overawed  the  king,  and  bis  wise 
ooansels  oonnteracted  his  vtcioas  inclina* 
tions.  But  when  this  sage  monitor  nQ 
longer  BUperintmided  his  measunns,  he  threw 
off  tU  restraint,  and  gave  a  loose  to  that 
iflsatiable  avarice,  which,  with  a  bounAe$s 
prodigality,  form  so  singular  a  mixture  of 
seeming  contrarieties  in  his  character.  Equal* 
ly  GOTetous  and  profuse,  he  amassed  wealth 
by  every  means  of  extortion,  and  squandered 
it  by  every  mode  of  dissipation.  One  of  his 
measures,  hitherto  unexampled  in  England, 
B^as  that  of  converting  to  his  own  use  the 
vacant  benefices.^  Some  of  these  he  did  not 
iill  for  several  years,  during  which  time  he 
conveyed  away  almost  every  thing  that  was 


*  The  king  seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  archiepisfop^l  bm  of 
Cimterbary,  and  on  those  of  cfae  biihoprick  of  Lincola,  and  several 
others,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  tncoml^ents.    Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  184. 
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^HMdVertible  into  money  ;  und  «t  length  dis- 
posed of  thein  to  tiie  highest  bidder,  withoirt 
any  regard  te  capacity  or  merit.    Such  a 
conduct  could  not  fail  of  introducing  into 
the  higher  ^ifices  of  the  church,  men  of  pro- 
6igate   principles,   who  did  not  scruple  t<> 
aacrifice   tlieir  consciences  for  ecclesiastical 
preferiMnt.    The  p^ple  murmured,  and  the 
CMiscientions  part  of  the  clergy  complained, 
but   without    eflect.     Their    remonstrances 
were  disregarded  equally  hy  the  king  and 
the  Pope.     The  church,  at  that  time,  was 
rent  by  a  schism,  which  imposed  on  the 
eourt   of  Rome  the  necessity   of  caution. 
And  Vrban  !L  to  ^rhom  the  English  clergy 
preferred  their   complaints,   was  intent  on 
executing  the  projtet  which  his  predecessor, 
Gregory  VII.  had  formed,  of  recovering  Pa- 
lestine fiiom  the  infidels,  and  of  engaging  all 
the  princes  of  Christendom  in  a  league  for 
that  purpose.     In  revolving  so  vast  designs, 
his  Holiness  considered  th^t  the  arms  of  the 
christian  monarcfas  would  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  prayers  of  the  priests  and  monks, 
and  as  it  would,  at  such  a  juncture,  have 
been  inconsistent  with  his  views  to  irritate 
the  king,  all  the  applications  of  the  clergy 
at  Rome,  were  treated   with    neglect   and 
indiiference* 
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William  could  not  easily  forjs^t  the  at- 
tempt which  Robert,  or  rather  bis  partisans, 
had  made  to,  dispossess  him  of  the  crown  of 
England,  and  resolved  to  seek  bis  revenge 
by  seizing  on  Normandy.     For  this  purpose 
be  crossed  the  channel,  and  made  himself 
master  of  some  fortresses.    The  enterprise, 
however,  ultimately  failed.     After  an  inde* 
cisive  war  between  the  brothers,   a  peace 
was  concluded,  and  so  complete  a  reconcilia-» 
tion  took  place,  that  Robert  came  to  England 
with  William,  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the 
Scots,  who  during  his  absence  had  invaded 
and  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of  %he  king« 
dom.     These  wars  with  Sco|;land,  however, 
were  little  more  than  predatory  expeditions 
and  reciprocal  ravages,  which  were  not  ren- 
dered memorable  either  by  splendid  militaiy 
achievements,    or    important  political:  con- 
sequences.    But  during  their  continuance, 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
and  vassals,  conquered  the  province  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  South  Wales,     And  Williami  in 
order  to  oppose  a  strong  barrier  against  the 
inroads    of  the   Scots,    rebuilt   the  city   of 
Carlisle,   which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Panes,  and  had  lain  during  the  space  of  two 
hui^dred  years  in  ruins. 
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\¥hile  William  Has  oppressing  his  subjects 
by  every  mode  of  extortion^  and  every  dty^ 
finding  pretexts  for  new  imposiiioos,  a  dan- 
gerous sickness  with  which  he' was  attacked, 
inapired  his  subjecte  with  hopes  of  a  speed j 
deliTeranee    from    his    tyranny.     The  king 
himsell^  in  the  expectation  of  death,  which 
he  considered  as  rapi'dly  approadiingi  began 
to  make  serious  reflections  on  hU  past  con- 
doct,  and  appeared  firmly  resolved  to  correct 
the  mismanagements  of  his  administration^ 
|f  Divine  Providence  should  restore  him  to 
health.     The  clergy  represented  the  conver- 
sion pf  the  temporalities  of  the  church  to 
secular  purposes  as  an  insupei*able  pbstacle 
to  bis  salvation,   and  under  the  dread  of 
approaching  dissolution,  he  promised  to  fill 
the  vacant   benefices.     But  the   repentance 
extorted  by  terror  is  seldom  sincere  or  lasting. 
William  recovered,  and  all  his  good  resolu- 
tions vanished.     The  apprehension  of  death 
bad  induced  him  to  appoint  Anselme,  abbot 
of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  promise  the  restoration 
of  its  revenues ;  but  as.soon  as  he  found  him- 
self out  of  danger,  he  began  t6  delay,  and  at 
length  abfsolutely  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. .   This  pret^rijCfation  produced  a  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  prelate:  at  lengtU 
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the  latter  went  to  Rome,  bat  finding  himself 
unable  to  engage  the  Pope  in  bis  quarrel,  he 
retired  to  a  monastery  at  Lyions ;  and  th^ 
Jking  retained,  daring  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  the  rich  ten^oralities  of  the  archiepi^- 
copal  see.  Nor  %yere  his  proceedings,  in 
regard  to  the  church,  the  only  part  of  his 
•conduct  that  shewed  his  determination  to 
t^ontinue  his  former  practices.  Extortion 
and  rapine  prevailed  as  mOch  as  ever  in  aH 
•the  departments  of  his  adkninistration. 

The  reign  of  William,  as  l^t  as  England 
was  particularly  oonis^med,  is  distinguished 
by  fevi^  important  transactions;  but  in  Iregatd 
to  the  general  affairs  ^f  Europe  it  constitutes 
^  memorable  era.     At  that  period  ardse  the 
r^igious    and   military  enthusiast    of   thb 
ei^isades,  which  so  greatly  affected  the  st&te 
of  the    different    nations    of  Christendom. 
William,    indeed,    took    no    paii;    in    those 
romantic  expeditiotis ;  but  one  of  their  first 
efltects  was  to  give  him  the  peaceable  pos- 
set^on  of  Normandy,  which  hb  had  alYeady 
«ittempted  to  conquer  by  arms.    Asfingfeti^, 
bowever,  was  afterwards  deeply  engaged  in 
tliese  singnlat  enterprises,  whkh  '^trfed  so 
many  hundred  thousands  of  the  itiliabitatlts 
of  Europe  to  parish  in  Pal^tine^  and  4n 
common   with  all   the  nations  eoHeeftied, 
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experimced  theif  good  and  their  evil  effects, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  tx>  exhibit  b  slight  sketch 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  a  train  of  ideas 
^uad  transaciiona,  which  make  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

If  we  consider  the  interest  which  is  natu- 
rally excited  in  viewing  those  places  that 
li.aTe  been  the  resideuee  of  some  distinguished 
person^   or    the    scene    of  some   celebrated 
transa^^tion,  it  is  easy  to  c»nceiTe  that  chris- 
tian0,  froxa  an  early  period,  should  entertain 
a  peculiar  veneration  for  a  city  which  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  actions  and  suflerings 
of  the  Redeems  of  Mahkind4     From  this 
priaciple^  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man> 
jouraeys  to  Jerusalem  became  frequent  and 
fpfihionable:  and,  in  an  age  of  superstition, 
2|  pilgrunage  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was 
considered   as    a   compensation  for  almost 
every  crime. 

The  Arabian  caliphs,  while  they  retained 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  considered  the  con- 
stant resort  of  w  many  strangers,  the  greatest 
part  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank  smd  dis- 
tinctipn)  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  their  do- 
minions^  and  prudently  encouraged  these 
religious  visits.  Undet  their  enlightened 
aiid  polished  gayernmeol;  the  p^rinfts  ibund 
protection,  and  were  treated  with  resqpect. 
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But  the  Turks,  an  uncivilized  tribe,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  Syria,  not  only 
laid  heavy  impositions  on  the  christians, 
who  visited  Jerusalem,  but  to  extortion 
added  outrage  and  insult.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  which  the  pilgrims  were 
exposed,  excited  throughout  Europe  a  gene^ 
ral  sentiment  of  indignation.  Gregory  VII. 
one  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  pontiffs'  that  ever  filled  the  papal 
chair,  had  formed  the  rast  project  of  immor^ 
taliadng  his.nami?,  by  marching  in  person  at 
the  head  of  the  united  forces  of  Christendom, 
and  wresting  the  holy  land  from  the  infidels  ; 
but  his  wars  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. Urban  II.  had  adopted  the  design  of 
his  predecessor;  but  as  he  did  not  possess 
the  same  enterprising  spirit,  his  measures 
were  slow  and  procrastinating.;  <ir  perhaps 
the  jealousies  and  jarring  interests  of  the 
European  princes,  might  render  it  difficult 
to  form  the  necessary  union.  While  the 
councils  of  Europe  were  thus  undetermined, 
a  sudden  and  singular  impulse  was  com- 
municated to  its  inhabitants.  A  fanatical 
monk,  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  having  returned  from  his  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,    his  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
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mind  formed  the  great  design  of  exeitiog 
the  whole  power  of  Christendom,  in  order 
to  recover  the  holj  city  from  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  With  a  cnicifix  in  his  hand,  he 
ran  from  province  to  province,  exhorting  the 
princes,  the  nobles^  and  people,  to  take  armd 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  every  where 
inspired  that  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was 
animated.  Urban  II.  seized  the  &vourable 
opportunity  to  execute  the  great  design 
which  had  been  so  long  in  contemplation ; 
bat  Jess  bold  and  enterprising  than  Gregoiy 
VII.  he  did  not  consider  it  as  necessary  that 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful  should  command 
the  combined  armies  in  person.  In  the 
council  tif  Clerqiont  the  expedition  was 
resolved  on,  and  the  plan  of  operaticms 
concerted.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  ap-* 
pointed  commander  in  chief:  Hugh,  brother 
of  Philip  I.  king  of  France ;  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy ;  Raymond,  count  de  Thoulouse ; 
Stephen,  count  de  Boulogne;^  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Tarentum,  and  many  others  of 
illustrious  rank,  embarked  in  the  enterprise.. 
Persons  of  every  description  took  the  cross 
with  enthusiastic  •  ardour :  the  nobles,  with 
their  martial  followers,  ecclesiastics  of  every 

•  Father  of  Stepheo,  afierwwils  king  of  Eii$Uub4. 
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order,  and  desperadoes  from  diflSnrent  eomi** 
tvies,  were  eager  to  engage  in  att  expedition 
wfaidft  promised  abundance  of  plunder,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  propitiation  for  crimes. 
But  in  order  to  raise  the  sums  neeessary  for 
Ihdur  equipment,  many  persons  of  high  rank 
were  obUged  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  pos^ 
sessions  in  Europe,  while  they  relied  on  tiheir 
swords  for  obtaining  establishments  in  Asia. 
Anumg  these,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy, 
mortgaged  his  dudiy  for  t^i  thousand  marku 
to  the  king  of  England,  and  the  two  brothers 
eonelmded  a  tveaty,  whi^  stipulated  that 
the  snrvivor  should  inherit  the  whole  of  their 
fother's  dominioiis. 

WiUiamgot,  in  this  easy  manner,  posses- 
sioa  of  Normandy  ;  bat  the  smn  paid  to 
Robert  increased  the  burlhess  of  the  peofle 
of  England^  and  hi&  new  aequisitieai  in^^ved 
him  in  a  war  with  France.  This  eooitest, 
howevser,  was  of  short  duration,  and  pro* 
diiced  ■(»  ev^its  of  impofta»ee.  Amather 
war  with  Scotland  was  of  a  simitar  descrip* 
tion«  From,  this  time,  indeed,  die  reign  o£ 
Wilbaan  was  noA  distijqpuished  by  any  thing 
worthy  of  histovical  notice;  but  it  was  draw-* 
ing  towards  its  temination.     While  bunting 

mthe   neur  fosefit.  ti^  was.  cIqi**  bir  ICalter 
Tyrrel,  a  French  kAJgh^i  who  in  shooting 
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liad'aimed  at  a  stag.^  The  king  was  pierced 
Aoff.sd,  *®  ^^  heart  by  the  arrow  and  in- 
A.ii.nw^  stantly  expired,  in  the  fbrty-fourth 
year  of  bis  a^,  and  the  thirteenth  of  a 
tyrannical  reign. 

William  II.  was  of  a  middle  stature  and 
corpnlent :  his  hair  was  of  a  deep  yellow^ 
inclining  to  red,  from  which  and  from  his 
ruddy  complexion,  he  received  the  surname 
of  Kufus.    His  countenance  was  severe,  and 
his  voice  was  strong  ;  but  he  was  far  from 
b^sg  de^sent.    Coorage  and  activity  were 
the  only  good  qualitiea  that  appear  Id  his 
character.    Hig  avarice,  extortion,  and  extrar 
vagant  expenditure,  were  his  principal  vices. 
His  government  was  not  less  despotic  than 
that  of  his  father.     New  taxes  were  daily 
invented  under  various  pretences.     Corrup- 
tion was  universal :  those  who  fingered  the 
public  money  were  enriched,  while  the' rest 
of  the  nation  was  impoverished :  informers 
were  encouraged ;  and  to  be  a  favourite  at 
court,  it  was  requisite  to  discard  every  prin-^ 
ciple  of  honour  and  conscience.     During  his 
reign,  every  kind  of  vice  and  excess  prevailed 
not  only  among  the  nobility,  but  also  among 
the  clergy.     Such  are  the  colours  in  which 


*  Tbit   circmnstaoce  is  related  by   all    historiaiu  with  little 
^aiiatioB.    See  Ttmial'i  notes  on  Rapin  1.  p.  188. 

iroL.  1.  If 
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the  picture  of  William  II.  and  of  England, 
under  his  government,  is  usually  exhibited. 
But  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  eccle-^ 
siastics  were  the  only  historians  of  the  times, 
and  the  freedom  which  he  took  with  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  might  excite  them  to 
blacken  his  character.  His  vices  may,  therei- 
fore,  be  displayed  with  some  exaggeration ; 
but  from  the  most  impartial  review  of  his 
reign,  it  appears  that  he  lived  unbeloved  and 
died  unlamented.^ 

•  yide  M.  Pkrit,  Od«r.  Tital.  Brompt.  W.  If alssbiiry,  8.  Dan- 
elm.  Sax.  Ann.  &c.  William  II.  redaced  South  Wales  about  A.  D. 
1009.  He  alio  bailt  or  more  prolNibly  rebnilt  and  enlarged  Weat^ 
miiuter  Hall )  and  raised  a  new  wall  round  the  Tower  of  London. 
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^T  the  time  when  William  II.  met  with 
his  tragical  death,  his  elder  brother,  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  wa»  fighting  under  the 
banners  of  the  cross  in  Palestine.  Devotion 
and  ararice  had  compelled  neai*  a  million  of 
christians  to  ramble  from  Europe  to  Asia  in 
quest  of  salvation  and  plunder.  Of  this 
number,  near  three  hundred  thousand,  con^- 
condncted  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  miserably 
perished  by  the  way.  The  ravages  which 
they  committed  in  their  disorderly  march, 
excited  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed,  to  take  arms 
against  this  undisciplined  horde.  Most  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  famine  and  the  sword 
in  traversing  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
garia; and  the  small  band  that  reached  Asia, 
was  almost  exterminated  by  the  Sultan  of 
Iconinnt. .  The  grand  army  of  the  croisaders 
was  more  successfiil.  From  Constantinople^ 
the  general  rendezvous  where  their  mustered 
I^;ions  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
of  seven    hundred   thousand   infantry  and 
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cavalry,  they  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and 
although  multitudes  of  them  fell  victims  to 
diseases,  caused  by  fatigue  and  intemperance, 
in  conjunction  with  change  of  climate,  the 
rest,  animated  by  religion  and  military  en- 
thusiasm, reduced  the  best  part  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  proceeding  to  Antioch,  made 
themselves  masters  of  that  city,  the  sove- 
reignty of  which  was  conferred  on  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Tarentum.  Pressing  forward  with 
an  ardour  that  enabled  them  to  surmount 
every  obstacle,  they  reached,  at  length,  the 
grand  object  of  their  armament.  After  a 
murderous  siege  of  five  weeks,  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  assault  on  Good  Friday,  A.  D. 
1099.  An  incredible  number  of  Mahomme- 
dans  fell  in  the  assault  and  in  the  massacre 
that  ensued,  as  the  croisaders  shewed  no 
mercy.  The  holy  city  and  its  d^endencies 
were  erected  into  a  christian  kingdom ;  and 
it  has  been  said,  although  with  little  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  the  sovereignty  was  offered 
to  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  It  is  certain 
that  the  report  was  prevalent  in  England ; 
]t|ut  the  best  historians  consider  it  onljr  as  a 
va^ne  rumour.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was, 
by  the  unanimous  voices  of  the  croisaders» 
elected  king  pf  Jerusalem.  But  if  the  duke 
of  Normandy  rejected  so  splendid  a  station, 
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his  expectation  of  the  crown  of  England  can 
alone  be  assigned  as  the  reason.* 

The    conquest    of   Jerusalem    had  been 
achieved  more  than  a  jear  before  the  4wth 
of  William  11.  but  Robert  was  still  in  Pales- 
tine,  and  his  absence  caused  him  to  lose  the 
crown  of  England.    The  throne  was  become 
suddenly  vacant ;  and  although  it  belonged 
to  the  duke  of  Normandy  by  hereditary  r^gibt, 
that  prince  was  in  a  distant  region,  and  wfa/e-  , 
ther  he  was  living  or  dead,  was  a  matter 
entirely  unknown,    Henry j.  his  younger  .bro- 
ther, therefore,  taking  advantage  of  soiayourr 
able  a  Jancture,  resolved  1;o  seize  the  sceptre* 
His  pretensions  werej    strengthened  .by  his 
presence ;  and  by  a  positive  promise  made 
to  the  nation  to  abrogate  the  ligorous  laws 
enacted  since  the  conquest^   to  re-:estab)ish. 
those  of  the  Saxon ,  kings,  to  reinstate  the 
clergv  in  their  privileges,  to  fil|  the  vacant . 
benefices,  and  recall  the  J>anished  ecclesi- 
astics.   The  lords  hesitated ;  but  tljie  voice 
of  the  people,  that  voice  which,  ev^n  under 
governments  the  mo$t  deispotic,  will  some-* 
times  make  itself  heard,  was ,  decidedly  in 
farour  of  Henry.    His  name  reso^inded  in 
loud  acclamations ;   and  the  great  barons, 

•  Vide  Rapin,  toI.  1.  p.  188  and  194,  and  Tijidars  notes  ibid. 
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overawed  by  this  unanimous  expression  of 
the  national  will,  resolved  to  place  him  on 
the  throne,  Henry,  without  loss  of  time, 
departed  from  Winchester, '  where  the  assem- 
bly was  held,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
Aog.sth,    "^^^  immediately   crowned    by    the 

♦*^'  bishop  of  that  city,'  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  Such  was  the  dispatch  used 
on  this  occasion,  that  only  three  days  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  William  to  the  coronation 
of  Henry. 

Every  competition  for  sovereignty  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  whose 
weight  in  the  scale  must,  on  such  occasions, 
be  sensibly  felt.  William  II.  left  the  govern- 
ment entirely  despotic  ;  but  Henry  owed  his 
crown  to  an  irregular  kind  of  popular  elec- 
tion, and  on  the  affections  of  his  subjects  he 
was  to  depend  for  support.  His  first  care 
was  to  fulfil  his  promises  both  to  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.  He  recalled  from  exile, 
Anselme,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the^ 
late  king  had  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of 
the  English ;  and  having  granted  a  general 
pardon  for  all  crimes  committed  before  his 
accession,  and  remitted  all  debts  and  arrears 
due  to  the  crown,  he  re-established  the  Saxon 
laws  as  they  had  existed  in  the  reign  of 
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Edward  the  Coniessor.  These  measures  were 
not  less  agreeable  to  the  Normans  than  to  the 
native  English .  By  the  Saxon  laws  they  were 
screened  from  the  violence  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  acquired  a  constitutional  right  to  those 
possessions  which  they  had  hitherto  held  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  the  limits  of  whose 
authority,  were  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  conquest,  expressly  defined. 

Although  the  Normans  were  the  ruling 
nation,  the  English  still  constituted  the  great 
mass  of  the  people;  and  Henry,  in  order 
more  iuUy  to  conciliate  their  affections, 
espoused  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  sister  of 
Edgar  Atheling.  This  alliance  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  English,  and  even- 
tually restored  the  ancient  race  of  their 
kings  by  uniting  the  Saxon  with  the  Nor- 
man line  of  succession. 

While  these   things  were  transacting  in 

England,    Robert    returned   from  the  holy 

land,    and  took    possession    of    Normandy 

ifrithout  opposition.     Although  that  duchy 

had  been  mortgaged  to  the  late  king,  Henry 

judged  it  imprudent  to  begin  a  contest  with 

Jiis  brother,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  neces^ 

sary  to  employ  all  his  thoughts  in  securing 

the  throne  of  England.,    But  Robert,  seeing 
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himself  a  $6<^nd  time  d^firived  of  a  kiag4am 
which  he  ju&tly  cevskJrorQd  as  hia  birthrights 
ti^v^  to  attc^niit  iti^  xfiewery.  Seteral  q£ 
the  discontented  lard«>  ei^eouf  aged  his  design ; 
and  p]»rt  of  the  fleet  Mrhuph  Hetif  j  had  pre* 
pared  m  w^  to  i^eteept  him,  declared  ia 
hi»  frvour «  This  defeeiiiaa  of  tlw  fleet  haying 
fiaciUtated  hia  passe^,  Rebwt  landed  at 
Portsmouth  Tvithout  (^position ;  and  nuin- 
bers  of  so^leeoateats  lepaired  dailj  to  his 
standard.  The  thvone  of  Henry  now  seemed 
to  totter  (  but  the  influence  of  archbishop 
Ansekoe  greatlj  contributed  to  secwe  the 
assistance  oC  the  English.  A  treat^r,  how- 
ever, was  (Donclnded  between  the  two  riral 
brothers.  Hentj  retained  the  crown  of 
England,  and  i^teed  to  Ieai\  e  Robert  in  pos- 
session of  Normandj^  as  also  to  paj  him  the 
sum  ot*  three  thousand  marks  as  an  annual 
pension. 

Every  thing  now  seemed  to  indicate  a 
sincere  reconciliation.  But  Henry,  not  con- 
tented with  the  crown  of  England,  was 
desirous  of  annexilig  Normandy  to  his  do- 
minions; and  it  was  not  long  before  tho 
misconduct  of  Robert  aibrded  hiin  both  a 
plausible  pretext  and  a  fair  opportunity. 
Robert  de  Belesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
William  dp  Mortagne,    earl   of  Corntrall, 
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ftwp  Tebellft6iis  ]ord»  vfhovBk  Henry  had  di»^ 
possessed  of  tlieir  estates^   had  retirad   to 
Normandy,     and    being   joined    by    other 
inaleconteBtfi^  ravaged  the  lands  which  ^ne 
kiBg'a  suloyeists  possessed  in  that  country. 
The  indoleace  <^  the  duke,  who  neglected 
to  oppose  these  ontragess  rendered  the  free^ 
hooters  still  laore  presun^tuous  and  daring  ; 
and  eomplatBits    were    bi*ougbt  ftom  every 
quarter,  soliciting  protection  against  their 
depredations.    Robert  at  length  took  nan 
against  then,  fant  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  cmclude   a   ^honourable   peaee.     The 
two  lords,  however,  soon  violated  the  treaty* 
They  renewed  and  extended  their   ravages 
in  such  ^  mannev,  that  all  Normandy  ex^ 
hibiled  a  scene  of  violence  and  outrage;  .and 
the  principal  nobles,  seeing  themselves,  with- 
out hope  of  protection  from  the  duke,  vesolved 
to  invite  the  king  of  England  to  their  assist- 
ance.   Their  suit  was  e^stremely  pleasing  to 
Henry,  who  immediat^y  made  preparations 
for  a  voyage  to  Normandy,  and  oppressed 
his  own  sulgects  by  exorbitant  taxes  for  the 
support  of  a  war  in  which  they  had  nOx  pro- 
per concern.    The  pretence  of  compassion  £)r 
the   oppressed   served  as    a   cloak  for  his 
ambiticm)    the  people  being    generally  too 
blind  to  see  the  injustice  of  statesmen  and 
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conquerors,  when  veiled  by  the  specious 
appearance  either  of  patriofism  or  philan- 
thropy. 

Henry,  on  his  arrival  in  Normandy,  found 
every  thing  agreeable  to  his  wishes.     Many 
of  the  Norman  lords  conjured  him  to  assume 
the  government,  and  to  relieve  them  from 
the    anarchy    under    which    their    country 
groaned.     The  king  did  not  fail  to  express 
an  extreme  concern  at  being  obliged  to  dis-r 
possess  his  brother  of  his  ^dominions ;  bat 
since  the  necessity  of  the  case  required  so 
decisive  a  measure,  he  promised  the  Normans 
a   compliance    with    their    entreaties.     But 
apprehending  that  such   a  conduct  to  his 
brother   might  excite  some  disturbance  in 
England,  he  returned,  in  orfer  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  his  project.     Having  convened 
the  great  council  of  the  barons  at  London, 
he  endeavoured,  in  a  studied  and  eloquent 
oration,  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the 
undertaking,    and    concluded   by  declaring 
that  if  he  was  sure  of  their  affection,   be 
despised  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.     This 
speech  had  the  desired  effect :  the  lords  con*, 
sidered  themselves  highly  honoured  by  this 
expression,  of  his  confidence  in  their  valourv 
and  promised  to  support  his  cause  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 
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Henry  having  obtained  an  assurance  of 
support,  with  a  grant  of  fresh  -  supplies, 
passed  over  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  the 
principal  nbbilitj  of  his  realm,  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  Normandj.  The  battle  of 
^  «  ,,«.    Tinchebray  decided  the  &te  of  that 

A.  D.  1106.     J      ,  r/i 

aucbjr.  The  two  armies  were  nearly 
eijual;  but  the  Normans  were  soon  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  defeated  with  a  terrible 
slaughter.  The  duke,  with  Edgar  Atheling, 
who  had  long  resided  at  his  court,  the  eiyrl 
of  Mortagpe,  four  hundred  knights,  and 
ten  thousand  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Prince  J^gar  wa9  set  at  liberty,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  4ays  in  England.*  The 
earl  of  Mortagnie  wajs  sent  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  Apd  the  unfortunate  duke  was 
shut  up  in  C^diffe  castle,  where  he  remained 
prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  ]battle  of  Tinchebray  having  put  Henry 
in  possession  of  Normandy,  as  that  of  Hast- 
ings had  forty  years  before,  made  his  father 


*■  This  SazOD  prince  had  long  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  At  the 
conqncit  he  had  fled  to  Scotland.  After  making  ao  unsuccessfnl 
attenpt  to  recorer  the  crown  of  England,  he  submitted  to  William, 
who  allowed  him  a  liberal  maintenance.  He  afterwards  went  to. 
CiMittaatinople :  from  thence  he  retnrned  to  England.  He  was  then 
iMuiiihed  both  from  England  «nd  Normandy,  and  again  retired  into 
Scotland.  He  again  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  went 
with  Robert  to  Normandy.  After  all  bis  Yicissitudes  he  died  in  ex- 
trene  old  age  and  io  peace. 
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master  of  England;  he  returnett  in  triiimpli 
to  London,  and  foV  sbWe  tii^e'  deVotect^  his 
cares  to  the  reform  of  the  nnrtierous  abuses 
that  prevailed  in  the  court  and  the  kmgdomV 
These  wfere  of  such  a  natur^'as  strikingly  dis- 
played the  tyratiny  of  the'governtlient,  and 
the  barbarity  of  the  times.     In  the  preceding 
reign,  when  the  kiilg  took  a  jouVney,  his 
progress  was  marked  by  all  the  disorders 
and  violences  that  might  have  been  expected 
from'thetaarch  of  an  enemy.    The  numerous 
attendants  of  the  court  plundered  and  wast- 
ed the   country,    violated   the   chastity  *  of 
women,  and  committed  every  kltid 'of  out- 
rage without  restraint  or  control,  so  that 
wherever  the  kitag  was  to  pass,  the  people 
left  their  habitations,  and  carrying  off  their 
provisions  arid  portable  effects,  retired  to' the 
woods  or  other  by -places,  as  if  they  hatf*fled 
from  a  foreign  invader.*    In  comparing  those 
ages  of  oppression  and   tyranny,  with  the' 
polished  manners  of  modern  times,  *  and  the  ' 
benevolent  equity  of  the  present  constitution 
and  government  of  this  kingdom,  the  con- 
trast must  make,   on  every  mind;  a  lively 
and  lasting  impression.      Anotlier  circum- 
stance also  strikingly  shews   the  '  disorders 
■ 

«  RapiD  with  Tindal's  ootes^  toI.  1.  p.  194. 


which  prevailed  through  Ijhe  want  of  interna} 

regulation.     The  fabpcfition  of  count;eifeit 

money  was  ^educed  to  a  system;   an^  the 

coiners  being  protected  bj  the  great  barons, 

were  employed  in  their  houses,  whore  they 

set    the   laws    at    defiance.     These   abuses 

obliged  Henry  to  adopt  i^  most  rigorous 

measures*    IjLe  enacted  a  most  seyere  law^ 

subjecjting  the  attendants  of  the  court,  who 

committed  any  outrage  pn  the  people,  as 

weU  a^  the  coiners  of  false  money,  to  the 

loss  of  eyes  or  the  amputation  of  limbs.    If 

the  offences  demonstrate  the    disorders   of 

the  state,    the  peiialties  are  characteristics 

of  the  barbs^fi^m  of  the  age. 

The  possession  of  Normandy  was  attended 
by  its  unayoidable  consequences,  a  series  of 
ware  with  France.  These,  however,  were 
not  productive  of  any  important  conse- 
quences, although  they  afforded  the  king 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  martial  fame. 
In  a  skirmish  he  was  attacked  by  a  French 
cavalier,  and  though  wounded,  he  maintain- 
ed the  single  combat  till  he  unhorsed  his 
antagonist,  and  made  him  prisoner.  A  peace 
was  at  length  concluded ;  but  the  moment 
that  seemed  to  pr,omi&e  the  king  an  uninter- 
rupted felicity,  ushered  in  a  misfortune  that 
imbittered  the  remainder  'of  his  days.     In 
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returning  from  Normandy  to  England,  the 
vessel  which  carried  William,  his  only  son, 
a  promising  youth  of  sixteen,  to  whom  thd 
states  of  both  countries  had  already  sworn 
fealty  as  his  successor,  was  wrecked  in  the 
passage.  The  young  prince,^  through  a 
childish  desire  of  being  the  first  on  shore, 
promised  the  seamen  a  reward  if  they  could 
pass  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  This  foolish  emu- 
lation was  productive  of  fatal  consequences. 
The  ship,  in  approaching  the  English  coast, 
ran  upon  a  rock  and  was  dashed  in  pieces. 
The  first  care  of  the  seamen  was  to  hoist  out 
the  boat  in  order  to  save  the  prince  ;  and  he 
was  already  out  of  danger,  when  the  cries  of 
his  natural  sister,  Matilda,  induced  him  to 
TOW  back  and  bring  her  off  from  the  wreck. 
But  the  approach  of  the  boat  giving  others 
mi  opportunity  of  attempting  to  save  their 
lives,  so  many  jumped  in,  that  it  instantly 
went  to  the  bottom.  The  prince,  with 
Richard,  his  natural  brother,  Matilda, 
,  countess  of  Perche,  his  sister,  Lucia,  the 
king's  niece,  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  all 
the  young  nobility,  with  the  officers  and 
seamen,  about  three  hundred  persons  in  all, 
perished    in   the  waves,    and    one 

A.  D.  1120.    ^  ,  1         r«t  . 

man    only    escaped.      This    catas- 
trophe made,  on  the  mind  of  Henry,    an 
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impression  that  neither  time  nor  the  splen- 
dours of  royalty  could  ever  efface ;  and 
from  that  £ital  moment  he  was  never  seen 
to  siaile. 

The  remainder  of  his  reign,  which  was 
protracted  almost  fifteen  years  after  this  ' 
period,  seems  a  blank  in  history.  Seeing 
no  hopes  of  having  any  legitimate  male 
issue,  although  he  had  several  natural  sons, 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  crown  to  his  daughter 
Matilda,  who  had  been  married  to  the  em- 
peror, Henry  IV.  but  ^vas  now  left  a  widow; 
and  in  conformity  to  his  desire,  all  the  vas- 
sals of  the  crown,  in  a  general  assembly,  re- 
cognized her  as  his  successor.  He  afterwards 
married  her  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Anjou,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  the  £imous 
Henry  IL  On  this  occasion,  the  barons  were 
again  assembled,  and  the  oath  of  fealty  being 
renewed,  the  new-bom  infant  was  included 
in  the  disposal  of  the  succession.  Thus 
Henry,  although  he  had  lost  his  only  male 
heir,  lived  to  see  the  revival  of  his  hopes  of 
transmitting  the  crown  to  his  posterity. 

His  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  its 
termination ;  but  previous  to  its  close,  his 
brother  Robert,  formerly  duke  of  Normandy, 
espired  in  Cardiffe  castle,  where  he  had 
been  kept  twenty-six  years  a  prisoner.    This 
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unfortunate  wf)n  of  William  the  Conqueror 
aeems  to  have  been  born  to  be  the  sport  of 
fortune)  or  rather  the  victim  of  bis  own  in* 
discretion.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  oonrage^ 
and,  for  soma  time,  of  great  reputation.  The 
most  remarkable  traits  in  his  character  were 
an  easy  good  nature,  and  a  boun^ess  gene- 
rosity. His  profusion  and  thoughtle^  im-* 
prudence  caused  him  twice  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  of 
England,  which  was  his  indisputable  birth- 
right. After  pending  his  youth  amidst  toils 
and  fatigue,  he  saw  himself  at  last  deprived 
of  his  fortune,  his  friends,  and  his  freedom, 
and  condemned  to  languish  the  remainder 
of  his  days  iu  hopeless  captivity.* 

The  exit  of  this  unfortunate  prince  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  the  king,  kis 
brother,  whose  death  is  ascribed,  tboagii 
with  no  great  degree  of  probability,  to  a 
surfeit  occasioned  by  eating  too  great  a 
quantity  ef  lampreys.  Henry  expired  at  the 
Dec.  itn  ^rtle  el'  Lyon,  near  Rouen,  m 
A.D.1130.  Normandy;  in  the  sixty-eigbth 
year  of  his  age^  and  the  thirty-sixth  ^  his 
■sign. 


*  The  popular  sCory  of  Robert  belnf  deprived  of  aight  by  the 
K^ffh  coinm»9#,  to  wi^gvi  «HMlrtif%  Ii9t  bclilS9C9lio«Nl  If  tkfl 
Wit  biytoriaiu. 


Henrj  1.  was   handsome  and  elegant  in 
Ills  person :  his  conhtenancjB  was  open,  sweety 
and  serene,  and  his  carriage  and  conversation 
engaging  and  afiable.     His  character  displays 
a  conspicuous  mixture  of  virtues 'and  vices* 
He  was  courageous  in  war,  prnclent  in  go<> 
vemment,  and  strict  in  the  administration 
of  justice.    Although  living  in  an  age  of 
ignorance,  he  was  learned  and  studious,  and 
from  his  literarj  accomplishments  he  derived 
the  surname  of  Beauclerc.     He  patronised 
letters,  and  built  a  palace  near  Oxford,  to 
which  he  often  retired  to  enjoy  the  conversa- 
tion  of  the  learned.     But   these   brilliant 
qualities    were   counterbalanced    by   others 
which  redounded  less  to  his   honour.     He 
was  avaricious  and  unfeeling;  and  although 
temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,   he  was 
a  voluptuary  in  his  amours.* 

His  reign  is  an  important  aera  in  the 
history  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  opened  the 
first  dawn  of  liberty,  by  delivering  the  barons 
from  the  arbitrary  power  which  had  been, 
exercised  by  the  two  first  Norman  kings; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any 


•  Bcsidet  Maillda,  his  only  legithnate  daughter,  Henry  left  twelve 
utaml  chiiden,  ^besides  Riduu'd  who  was  drowned  with  prince  Wil- 
liam, or  these  Robert,  earl  of  Gloncester,  was  the  lAost  conspicuous 
io  the  following  reign.    Vide  Rapin,  yoH. 

VOL.  1.  '    O 
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freedom  to  the  people;  and  the  lower  classes 
remained  for  some  centuries  in  the  most 
abject  slavery.  In  proportion  as  the  royal 
authority  was  diminished,  the  baronial  powers 
were  extended,  and  the  people,  instead  of 
being  subject  to  one  mighty  tyrant,  saw 
petty  despots  established  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom.  The  church  acquired  an  in- 
crease of  power  in  this  reign.  After  a  dis- 
pute of  several  years,  the  king  resigned  to 
the  Roman  pontiff  the  right  of  investiture. 
And  a  synod  being  convened,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  was  enforced  through  the  in*^ 
fluence  of*Anselme,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
but  the  king  took  little  concern  in  this  ques- 
tion, which  he  considered  as  foreign  to  his 
interests.*  During  this  reign,  therefore,  we 
see  the  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
rising  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
•crown ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  their 
preponderancy  produced  the  most  terrible 
consequences. 


.  *  In  this  reign,  about  A.  D.  1110,  the  oniTenity  o/  Cambridge  was 
institated,  or  perhaps  only  restored.  Vide  Rapin  and  Peter  Blessens, 
p.  n4,&c. 
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Henry  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the 
barons  and  clergy  violated  the  oath  bj  which 
they  had  repeatedly  engaged  to  secure  the 
succession  to  Matilda  and  her  infant  son. 
Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  nephew  of  the 
late  king,  although  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  swear  fealty,  prepared  to  seize  the 
throne.  His  brother,  the  bishop  of  Win^ 
Chester,  liad  the  address  to  bring  over  to 
his  party  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  though  originally 
a  parish  priest  in  Norniandy,  was  become 
the  richest  subject  in  England.*  The  in- 
fluence of  these  three  powerful  prelates 
secured  him  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  example  and  authority  of  that  body 
determined  the  barons.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Stephen,  who  had  been  with  the  king  when 
he  expired  in  Normandy,  was  sensible  of 
the  expediency  of  supporting  his  pretensions 
by  his  presence,  and  lost  not  a  moment  m 
returning  to  England.  Various  devices  were 
framed,  to  prove  that  the  oath  which  they 

•  Rapio,  vol.  l.p.jiOO. 
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had  taken  to  place  Matilda  on  the  throne 
was  not  binding:  and  that  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords  ought  to  proceed  to  a  free 
election  in  the  race  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Stephen^  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to 
compensate  the  defect  in  his  title  by  liberal 
promises  of  grants  and  privileges.  Tlie 
barons  considered  this  juncture  as  too  favour- 
able to  be  let  slip  without  turning  it  to  their 
advantage.  They  proposed  the  conditions 
under  which  he  should  reign,  and  he  readily 
granted  them  all  that  they  required.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  nobles  and  clergy :  he  confirmed  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  church,  and 
consented  that  all  ecclesiastical  causes  and 
persons  should  be  tried  by  the  clergy :  lie 
promised  not  to  meddle,  in  any  manner,  with 
the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics  or 
abbeys :  he  abolished  all  the  laws  relating 
to  forests  and  hunting  enacted  since  the 
conquest :  be  totally  abolished  Dane  gelt,* 
confirmed  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  and  pro- 
mised to  grant  an  authentic  charter  for  the 
security  of  the  liberties  of  tlie  nation,  and  of 
the  privileges  of  the  church. f     The  spiritual 


•  The  tax  paid  to  the  Danes  by  Ethelred  II.  and  continued  by 
tbe  sDcceedinj  kiop  to  fill  tbeir  own  coffera  when  tbtt  Danes  no 
longer  haniMed  tbe  kingdom. 

+  Rapia,  toI.  l.p.  SOI.  > 
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«Liid  temporal  lords  gwore  allegiance  to  him 
no  longer  than  he  should  perform  all  the 
articles  of  this  covenant.  On  these  condi- 
tions, they  placed  on  the  head  of  Stephen 
Dc€.«,or86,  ^^  crown  which  they  had  repeat- 
A.D.IU5.    ^jiy  s^0,||  to  preserve  for  Matilda, 

and  in  an  assembly  convened  at  Oxford,  he 
signed  the  promised  charter. 

The  former  order  of  things  was  now  en- 
tirely changed :  the  arbitrary  power  established 
by  the  Conqueror  was  abolished;  but  a  power 
more  hostile  to  national  happiness  rose  on  its 
ruins.  England  now  assumed  the  aspect  of 
an  aristocracy,  in  which  the  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics  possessed  the  chief  command. 
They  erected  castles,  which  they  fortified 
and  garrisoned  with  their  own  troops,  and 
in  which  they  could  set  the  royal  authority 
at  defiance.  In  a  short  time  more  than  a 
thousand  of  these  castles  were  seen  in  dif* 
forent  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Stephen  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of  having 
made  no  opposition  to  the  erection  of  these 
fortresses.  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, publicly  declaring  that  he  would  no 
longer  obey  the  king,  erected  the  standard  of 
independence  in  his  fortified  castle  at  Exeter, 
and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  that  city. 
But  Stephen,  after  a  siege  of  considerable 
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length,  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  andl 
the  rebellious  earl  nas  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged 
in  la  war  mth  the  Welsh,  who  defeated  the 
English; troops  with  great  slaughter,  and  after 
pillaging  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  re- 
turned into  Wales  with  a  considerable  booty^ 
While  the  English  arms  were  employed  io 
Wales,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  under  pre- 
tence of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  Matilda, 
his  niece,  made  an  incursion  into  England, 
and  .  after  taking  Carlisle  and  Newcastle, 
advanced  to  Durham.  This  war  was  conr 
eluded  by  a  treaty,  of  peace,,  by  which  Carlisle 
was  ceded  to  Scotland.  The  king  being  soon 
after  seized  with  a  lethargy,  which  induced 
a  belief  that  his  death  was  at  hand,  his 
brother,  the  earl  of  Blois,  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  Normandy.  Stephen ,  how- 
ever, was  no  sooner  restored  to  health,  than 
passing  over  to  that  countryj  the  Normans 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  by  making 
an  alliance  with  the  French  monarch,  he 
frustrated  the  views  of  his  brother  the  earl 
of  Blois,  as  Well  as  those  of  the  count  of 
Anjou,  husband  of  the  empress  Matilda. 
Affairs  being  settled  to  his  satisfaction  ia 
Normandy,  the  king  returned  to  England^ 
and  immediately  marched  against  the  ScotSi 
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tvho,  at  the  request  of  the  English  barons, 
had  made  another  irruption  into  Northum- 
berland. The  king  of  Scotland  retiring  at 
his  approach,  Stephen  hastily  returned,  and 
in  the  depth  of  winter  laid  siege  to  Bedford, 
where  some  of  the  lords  had  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  that  place,  he  again  directed  his 
march  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  cany 
the  war  into  Scotland,  and  to  retaliate  on 
that  country  the  ravages  which  the  Scots 
had  committed  in  England.  But  from  this 
expedition  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
affairs  of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

In  raising  Stephen  to  the  throne,  the  pre- 
lates and  barons  had  paid  less  regard  to  his 
personal  merit,  although  that  was  sufiiciently 
known,  than  to  the  establishment  of  their 
own  power.  They  considered  him  as  wholly 
indebted  to  them  for  his  elevation,  and 
expected  his  compliance  with  all  their 
demands^  Stephen,  in  his  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain a  crown,  had  promised  more  than  it « was 
possible  to  perform.  All  of  them  aimed  at 
the  same  offices,  honours,  and  privileges: 
to  satisfy  all  was  an  impossibility  ;  and  those 
who  fell  short  of  their  high  expectations, 
considered  themselves  as  not  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  their  merit.     These  dispositions 
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beiog  artfully  improved  by  Robert,  eail  of 
Gloucester,  natural  brother  to  Matilda,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  place  that 
princess  on  the  throne.*  The  barons  being 
ready  to  take  arms,  the  earl  came  to  England, 
and  took  possession  of  Bristol,  where  he 
placed  a  strong  garrison^  The  other  lords 
adopted  the  same  measures  in  other  fortified 
places :  the  kingdom  assumed  the  formidable 
aspect  of  a  country  studded  with  castles,  on 
the  battlements  of  which  the  standard  of 
rebellion  was  displayed ;  and  the  insurrection 
becoming  almost  general,  the  barons  openly 
declared  for  Matilda.  The  king  of  Scotland 
also  espoused  her  cause,  or  at  least  having 
inade  it  a  pretence  ibr  recommencing  hosti-» 
lities,  entered  onoe  more  into  England,  and 
cruelly  ravaged  Northumberland,  The  arch<- 
bishop  of  York,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the 
north,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  those  parts 
in  order  to  rq;>el  this  invasion.  The  English 
encamped  near  Northallerton,  where  they 
pet  up  a  mast,  on  the  top  of  which  they 
placed  a  silver  pix,  with  a  consecrated  host, 
$(nd  the  banners  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  John 
ofBeverley,  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point.  The 
soldiers  having  received  absolution  of  their 

*  Huntiogd.  p.  387.    1^.  Pi^ris,  p.  36.    Malmsbory,  p.  BS,  Ac. 
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wiVAj  with  a  promiae  of  heaTen  to  snch  as 
should  £dl  in  the  battle,  awaited  with  confix 
deoee  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  made 
a  formidable  attack  on  the  English  intrench* 
ments.  But  the  Scots,  though  greatly  snpe* 
rior  in  numbers,  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  their  own  country,* 

Stephen,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  in-* 
aetire.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  had  employed  the  treasures  of  the  late 
king  in  lerying  an  army  oi  Flemings,  French, 
and  other  #>reigners,  on  whom  he  could  de- 
pend, in  case  of  a  revolt  of  his  own  sulj^ects; 
and  he  now  found  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  precantion.f  With  these  mercenary 
Ibrces  he  carried  the  teitor  of  his  arms  into 
every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  barons 
not  daring  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  were 
successively  compelled  to  surrender  their 
castles.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  seeing  the 
rain  of  bis  party,  escsqped  into  France  to  his 
sister  Matilda^  His  flight,  and  that  of  several 
other  lords,  left  the  king  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the  war  against  Scotland,  and  he  immediately 


*  Vide  RapiD,  toI.  1.  p«  203,  with  Tindars  notes.     . 

-f  Halmsbvrjr  says  that  Stephen  Aiund  if  100,000.  in  the  treasury. 
lUpin  ia>s  100,000  marks^  besides  plate  and  jewels.  Malmsb.  p.  179* 
JUpln  1.  p.  SOU 
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commenced  his  march  into  the  north.    But 
the   Scotch  monarch  carefully   avoided   an* 
engagement,    and    Stephen   prudently   con« 
sidering  that  no  advantages  could  be  gained 
in  this  expedition,  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  too  long 
an  absence,  was  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
own  kingdom.     A  treaty  was  therefore  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  were 
granted  to  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  Scottish  monarch  engaged  to  take  no 
further    concern    in    the    dispute    between 
Stephen  and  Matilda. 

England  might  now  have  enjoyed  many 
years  of  lasting  tranquillity,   had  not  the 
king  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
clergy,  whose  power  was  so  greatly  increased 
as  to  eclipse  that  of  the  crown.     The  prelates 
had  a  number  of  strong  castles.     The.  bishop 
of  Salisbury  had  two  of  these  fortresses,  one 
at  Devizes  and  another  at  Sfaerborn,  and  was 
building  a  third  at  Malmsbury.     The  bishop 
of  Lincoln  had  strong  castles  at  Newark  and 
Sleaford;  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  nothing 
behind   them   in  pomp    and    magnificence. 
When   these  prelates   came  to  court,   they 
were  attended  by  a  number  of  armed  fol- 
lowers,  as  if  they  intended  to   brave  the 
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MTW^gn  rather  than  to  shew  him  respect. 
An  alffray  which  happened  at  Oxford  between 
the  retainers  of  these  three  bishops:  and  the 
king^s*  attendants,  put  the  regal  and  episco- 
pal power  to  the  trial.     The  kjing's  servants 
were  beaten  :  the  bishops  were  summoned  to 
answer  for  the  riot  of  their  domestics,  and 
were  required  to  deliver  up  their  castles  as  a 
security  for  their  allegiance.     On  their  re- 
fusal, the  king  at  the  head  of  an  a^med  force, 
reduced  their  castles,  and  seized  the  treasures 
there  deposited.     This  exasperated  the  wholes 
body  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  secretly  incensed  against 
the    king  bis  brother,  because  he  had  not 
admitted  him  into  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic attairs,   nor  advanced  him  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,-  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  episcopal  faction,  which  was  joined  by 
most  of  the   lay   barons,    and  the  contest 
which  ensued  was  attended  by  all  the  cala- 
mities that  can  fall  upon  a  nation. 

The  kingdom  being  all  in  confusion,  and 
swarming  with  malecontents  who  only  wanted 
a  leader,  the  empress,  Matilda,  resolved  to 
profit    by  so  favourable  a  juncture*      She 


«  Vide  Tindal's  notes.    Rapifl'k  account  is  somewhat  different| 
Tol.l.p.S04. 
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«epe.soth,  landed  at  Portsmouth  with  only 
A.P.US9.  ^jj^  hundred  and  sixty  men,  a  very 
small  force  for  the  enterprise  which  she  was 
BMditating.  But  she  relied  on  tlie  support 
of  the  malecontents,  and  her  expectation  was 
not  disappointed.  She  was  soon  joined  by 
the  clergy  and  most  of  the  principal  nobi* 
lity  ;  and  there  remained  with  the  king, 
only  a  few  of  the  barons  and  his  army  of 
foreigners. 

A  civil  war  now  commenced,  in  which  the 
operations  were  so  complex,  and  the  instances 
of  treachery,  of  rapine  and  perfidy,  so  nu- 
merous, that  a  recital  of  particulars  would 
be  equally  tedious  and, disgusting.  Amidst 
such  a  multiplicity  of  matter,  and  such  a 
chaos  of  confiision,  it  suffices  to  mention  the 
principal  events.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
soon  began  to  repent  of  his  error  in  raising  a 
storm  which  must  overwhelm  the  king,  his 
brother,  in  the  consequences  of  whose  fidl, 
he  himself  would,  in  all  probability,  be  in* 
volved.  From  this  consideration  he  resolved 
to  change  sides;  and  being  desirous  of  re* 
gaining  the  king's  confidence  by  some  signal 
service,  he  drew  to  Winchester  a  number  of 
the  barons  who  adhered  to  Matilda,  and 
detained  them  prisoners  until  they  surren^ 
dered  their  castles. 
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Amidst  all  his  difficulties  Stephen  dis-* 
played  a  firmness  that  kept  up  the  courage 
of  his  adherents ;  and  daily  endeavoured  to 
counteract,  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  Matilda  and  her  bro* 
ther,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  however,  escaped 
from  ^Wallingford,  where  the  king  had,  for 
some  time,  kept  them  blockaded,  The  earl 
then  made  himself  master  of  Worcester,  while 
the  barons  of  his  party  ravaged  the  counties 
of  Chester  and  Nottingham ;  and  Matilda 
retii«d  to  Lincoln,  where  she  was  imme- 
diately besieged  by  Stephen.  During  the 
siege,  however,  she  found  means  to  escape ; 
and  the  king,  who  hoped  to  have  decided 
the  contest  by  the  capture  of  his  rival,  find- 
ing himself  disappointed,  retired  from  the 
city.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his  retreat 
before  he  was  informed  that  the  earl  of 
Chester,  with  his  wife  and  brother,  were 
arrived  at  Lincoln.  On  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, he  immediately  marched  back, 
and  again  laid  siege  to  the  place.  The  earl 
of  Gloucester  coniing  suddenly  to  its  relief, 
a  decisive  battle  took  place :  The  royal  army 
being  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  the 
king  was  left  alone  and  on  foot  in  the  midst 
ef  bis  enemies.  In  this  forlorA  situation, 
assaulted  by  multitudes,   he  resisted  their 
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efibrts  with  astonishing  valour.  But  having 
broken  first  his  battle-axe  and  then  his  sword 
in  this  terrible  encounter,  he  was  knocked 
^own  to  the  ground  and  made  prisoner. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  being  now  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  was  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Bristol  and  loaded  with  irons.* 

While  Stephen  was  in  t|iis  deplorable  con- 
edition,  Matilda  improved,  by  her  arts  and 
address,  the  advantages  gained  by  heif  arms. 
The  whole  kingdom,  except  London  and 
the  county  of  Kent,  abandoned  the  captive 
monarch.  Normandy  followed  the  example 
of  England  ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland  again 
entered  the  northern  provinces,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  late  treaty.  At  this  horrid 
period,  honour  and  honesty  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  and  perfidy  alone  was  considered 
as  good  policy. 

Although  the  battle  of  Lincoln  had  ren^ 
dered  Matilda  irresistible  in  arms,  some  diffi- 
culties were  yet  to  be  overcome  before  she 
could  establish  herself  on  the  throne.  It  was 
necessary  to  gain  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who,  in  quality  of  legate,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  also  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  city  of  London.     On  condition  of  having 

•  Vide  MalmsbuiV  p.  187. 


the  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
the  bishop  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  king, 
bis  brother,  and  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Winchester,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex^ 
communication  against  all  his  adherents.  He 
then  called  a  synod  of  all  the  prelates  and 
abbots,  and  at  his  instigation  Matilda  ivas 
unanimously  elected  queen  of  England. 

Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  consent  of 
the  Ltodoners  to  her  coronation.  The  city 
was,  at  that  juncture,  all  in  confusion  :  the 
barons  who  adhered  to  the  king,  had  retired- 
to  London,  and  united  in  a  confederacy  with 
the  citizens ;  but  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
give  way  to  the  times,  and  acknowledge  the 
empress.  She  was  received  in  London  with 
great  magnificence  by  the  barons  and  .citizens, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  following. the  ex- 
ample of  the  metropolis,  Matilda  was  every 
where  recognised  as  sovereign.       .  t 

.  The  king,  in  the  mean  while,  languished  in 
prison,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  although  he 
offered  to  resign  all  claims  to  the  crown,  to 
retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  never  to 
return,  neither  the  tears  of  his  queen,  nor 
the  solicitations,  of  his  friends,  could  induce 
Matilda  to  release  him  from  captivity.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  character  of  the  times,  that 
no  one  could  trust  to  treatieis,  promises,  or 
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oaths,  after  so  many  instances  of  their  viola* 
tipn*  But  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  the 
state  gave  a  favourable  change  to  his  fortune ; 
and  his  rival  in  her  turn  experienced  the 
instability  of  a  throne. 

In  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Ma* 
tilda,  the  shadow  of  royalty  was  all  that  the 
bishops  and  barons  intended  to  give;  but 
with  this  she  was  not  contented.  Conscious 
of  her  hereditary  right,  she  expected  tof  revive 
the  absolute  power  of  her  Norman  predeees* 
sors,  without  considering  the  altered  com* 
plexion  of  the  times.  The  views  of  the  sove* 
reign  and  her  subjects,  therefore,  verged 
towards  two  opposite  extremes :  she  expected 
to  reign  mtb  the  authority  of  a  despot :  they 
intended  that  she  should  be  only  a  pageant 
of  state.  The  just  medium  of  a  limited 
government,  so  beneficial  both  to  the  sove* 
reign  and  the  subject,  was  scarcely  thought 
of  in  those  times  of  violence  and  anarchy^ 
The  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  all- 
powerful  in  the  church,  expected  that,  ia 
consideration  of  his  services,  the  new  qneen 
woiild  be  wholly  guided  by  his  counsels.  On 
finding  himself  disappointed,  he  resolved  to 
convince  her  that,  as  he  had  so  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  place  the  sceptre  in  her  hand,  he 
could  wrest  it  from  her  with  equal  iadlity. 
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The  Londoners  being  disgusted  at  her 
haughty  demeanor,  the  bishop  fomented 
their  discontents,  and  a  confederacy  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  her  person* 
Matilda,  however,  having  had  timely  notice 
of  the  design,  escaped  the  danger  by  a  pre- 
cipitate flight.  The  bishop  immediately 
levied  an  army,  and  ordered  the  castle  of 
Winchester,  and  some  others  that  were  at 
his  disposal,  to  be  well  stored  with  provisions 
and  arms,  while  Matilda  put  herself  at  the 
bead  of  her  forces,  and  was  joined  by  her 
brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  by  the 
king  of  Scotland. 

The  civil  war  now  recommenced  with  all 

its  horrors.     The  Kentish  men  and  the  Lon- 

* 

doners,  commanded  by  Eustace,  the  king^s 
son,  and  William  de  Ypres,  general  of  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  marched  against  Ma- 
tilda, who  had  taken  possession  of  Winches- 
ter ;  and  while  they  besieged  her  in  the 
castle,  the  bishop  set  fire  to  the  city,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  was  consumed,  and 
an  abbey  and  a  nunnery,  with  above  twenty 
churches,  were  destroyed  by  the  conflagra- 
tion-* 

The  siege  having  continued  two  months, 

and  the  castle  being  no  longer  tenable,  the 

■    ■■       "  ■  ■  '  ij« 

*  MBlmsbnry,  p.  190. 
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besieged  took  the  bold  resolution  of  opening^, 
with  their  swords,  a  passage  through  the 
enemy.  They  sallied  out  in  good  order» 
Matilda  and  the  king  of  Scotland  marching 
in  the  front,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  bring- 
ing up  the  r^ar.  The  king's  troops  harassed 
their  march  by  incessant  attacks,  and  in 
passing  through  a  narrow  defile,  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  after  giving  signal  proofs  of  his 
valour,  was  made  prisoner.  The  queen,  with 
a  few  of  her  followers,  escaped  to  Devizes, 
aiid  from  thence  to  Gloucester,  although 
the  roads  were  lined  with  soldiers. 

The  liberation  of  Stephen  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  event.  After  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  had  remained  six  months  a  pri- 
soner, he  was  exchanged  for  the  king  ;  but 
the  war  continued  to  rage  with  unabated 
fury.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  summoned 
a  council,  at  which  the  king  was  present,  and 
.  having,  in  a  rhetorical  harrangue,  endeavour- 
ed to  justify  his  conduct  and  the  frequent 
violation  of  his  oaths,  he  concluded  by  ex- 
communicating all  the  adherents  of  Matilda, 
as  he  had  about  a  year  before  fulminated  the 
same  sentence  against  those  of  Stephen.  Thus 
were  the  people  exposed  to  alternate  and 
opposite  excommunications,  as  one  party 
or  the  other  prevailed.    This,  however,  is 
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nothing  extraordinarj :  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  among  Pagans,  Jews,  Mahomme- 
dans,  and  Christians,  religion  has*  too  often 
been  made  a  political  engine. 

But  teniporal   as  well  as  spiritual   arms 
were  necessary  to  contend  with  the  turb'tt*^ 
lence  of  the  times.     The. earl  of  Glouc^ter 
passed  over  into  Normandy  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  the  husband  of 
Matilda,  who  had  seized  on  that  duchy.    The 
count  would  gladly  have  supported  the  right 
of  bis  wife,  which  was  also  that  of  his  son, 
but  the  affairs  of  Normandy  were  not  suffi- 
ciently settled  to  permit  him  to  send  any 
considerable  force  into  England.    He  con- 
tented  himself,    therefore,    with  sending  a 
small  body  of  troops,   accompanied  by  his 
son    Henry,    in  the  hope  that  his  presence 
might  have  some  influence  on  the  English. 

Matilda,  in  the  mean  while,  had  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  she  waited  for  succoui-s  from 
Normandy.  Stephen,  regarding  this  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  terminating  the 
war  by  the  capture  of  his  rival,  marched  to 
A  D  114S.  ^*^^*^»  burned  the  city  and  laid 
siege  to  the  castle.*  From  the  ^th 
September  till  Christmas,  notwithstanding 


*  Malmsbaiy,  p.  194. 
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the  rlgoar  of  the  season,  every  possible  efibrt 
was  made  in  the  attack  and  defence.  At  the 
last,  M^ilda,  finding  it  impossible  to  make 
any  longer  resistance,  took  advantage  of  a 
dark  night  to  make  her  escape.  She  crossed 
the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and  afterwards 
walked  six  miles  on  foot,  facing  a  severe 
storm  of  snow.  This  was  no  easy  task  to  a 
IsNly  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and 
had  been  the  wife  of  an  emperor,  and  who 
had,  herself,  so  lately  %vorn  a  crown  ;  but 
dangers  and  difficulties,  whichstrike  the  pusil- 
animous  with  terror,  only  serve  to  rouse 
vigorous  minds  to  exertion « 

All  the  efforts  of  Matilda  and  her  party, 
however,  were  ineiTectual.  From  the  time 
that  Stephen  was  liberated,  the  war  con- 
tinued nearly  six  years,  a  melancholy  period, 
the  history  of  which  presets  only  a  picture 
of  rapine  and  anarchy,  with  confused  details 
of  skirmishes,  sieges,  or  surprises  of  <;astles, 
and  clisgusting  accounts  of  the  pillage  and 
destrueti<Mi  of  towns  and  villages,  it  suffices, 
tlierefore,  to  say,  that  the  party  of  Matilda 
gradiHilly  declined ;  and  the  death  of  the 
eaiis  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  the  two 
ablest  supporters  of  her  cause  both  in  the 
couni^iKand  the  field,  completed  the  series 
of   her   misfortunes.     Finding    her  affairs 
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irretrievable,  she  retired  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  left  Stephen  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne.  Since  the  time  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  England  had  never  suf- 
fered such  calamities  as  during  this  dreadful 
contest. 

Stephen  having,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, recovered  the  crown  of  England,  left 
Matilda    undisturbed    in    Normandy,    and 
turned  his  whole  attention  towards  repair- 
ing the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  civil  com- 
motions.    One  of  the  great  objects  of  his 
care  was  to  transmit  the  sceptre  to  his.  pos- 
terity ;  but  he  soon  saw  it  wrested  from  his 
family  by  a  new  rival.     Henry,  the  eldest 
son  of  Matilda,  having,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  been  put  in  possession  of  Anjou,  his 
mother  permitted  him  to  assume  the  title 
of  duke  of  Normandy  ;   and  for  his  farther 
aggrandizement,  he  married  Eleanor,  the  re- 
pudiated wife  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France, 
with  whom  he  received   the  sovereignty  of 
Guicame,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  other  terri- 
tories.   This  sudden  increase  of  power  alarm- 
ed the  French  monarch,  who  incited  Geoffrey, 
the  brother  of  Hepry,  to  invade  Anjou,  and 
vested  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  with  the 
dokedom  of  Normandy.     Henry,  however, 
expelled  the  two  claimants;    and  without 
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being  discouraged  bj  the  ill  success  of  his 
mother,  his  enterprising  genius  prompted 
him  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  pf 
England. 

Having  landed  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops,  his  presence  gave  new  life  to 
his  party,  which  since  the  departure  of  Ma- 
tilda seemed  to  be  totally  suppressed,  He 
was  soon  joined  by  many  of  the  barons, 
who  put  into  his  hands  no  less  than  thirty 
fortified  castles,  among  which  were  those 
of  Malmsbury,  Stamford,  and  Nottingham* 
Near  Waliingford,  Stephen  and  Henry  were 
preparing  for  battle,  and  the  kingdom  was 
again  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  when  the  prudent  counsels  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel  averted  the  impending  storm. 
His  arguments,  which  ought  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  in  Ijetters  of  gold,  were  founded 
on  the  threefold  basis  of  patriotism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  reason.  He  represented  to  the 
king  the  miseries  to  whigh  the  kingdom 
must  again  be  exposed  by  the  contest :  he 
insisted  that  it  would  be  more  suitable  to 
the  character  of  christians,  to  try  to  accom- 
modate matters  by  treaty,  than  to  revive  the 
misfortunes  of  their  bleeding  country  by 
renewing  the  war;  and,  in  fine,  he  flatly 
declared  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  leaspn. 
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tbat  a  whole  nation  should  suflfer  the  greatest 
calamities  on  acoount  of  a  dispute  betweon 
two  princes,  whose  aim  was  to  gratify  their 
own  ambition,  rather  than  to  procure  the 
happiness  of  the  people.*  Whether  the  king 
was  moved  by  these  remonstrances,  or  what 
is  more  probable,  was  afraid  of  bdng  deserted, 
he  consented  to  propose  an  accommodation. 
Henry,  who  was  ready  for  battle,  and  desirous 
of  military  fame,  would  have  willingly  re- 
jected the  proposal;  but  being  urged  by  the 
jords  of  his  party,  and  perceiving  that  the 
English  grew  weary  of  being  the  dupes  of 
ambition,  and  of  permitting  rival  princes  to 
wade  through  their  blood  to  a  throne,  he 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  their  importunity, 
and  agreed  to  a  truce,  in  order  to  commence 
a  negociati<m  for  peace. 

The  claims  of  Stephen  and  Henry,  however, 
were  not  adjusted  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  sudden  death  of  Eustace,  the 
eldest  son  of  Stephen,  which  happened  during 
the  negociations,  removed  one  obstacle  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  But  the  king 
had  another  son  named  William,  on  whom 
he  desired  to  settle  the  succession.  To  this, 
however,  Henry  would  never  consent,  and 


•  Rkpip,  vol.  l.p.210. 
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Stephen  was.  obliged  to  give  up  the  points 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Stephen  should* 
wear  the  crown  daring  his  life,  and  that 
Henrj  shoald  be  recognised  as  bis  snccessdr. 

Thus  ended  the  dreadful  contest,  which 
during  so  many  years  had  drenched  Eng- 
land with  blood,  and  converted  her  fer* 
tile  fields,  her  villages,  and  towns,  into 
sceiies  of  desolation.  Stephen,  although  he 
had  no  longer  any  hope  of  transmitting  the 
cro^vn  to  his  descendants,  used  all  his  endea- 
Tours  to  alletiate  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom, 
and  his  measures  were  well  adapted  to  their 
object.  But  while  he  appeared  so  desirous 
to  compensate  the  fatal  effects  of  his  usurpa- 
tion by  the  beneficence  of  his  future  govern- 
ment, he  was  suddenly  surjfiHsed  by  death 

Oct.  85,  ^^  ^^^^  fiftieth  year  of  his  Age,  and 
A.  D.  1154.  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign. 

The  qualities  which  seem  to  have  predo- 
minated in  his  character,  were  valour,  cle-' 
mency,  and  generosity.  In  the  field,  his 
perso'  al  courage  and  martial  ablilies  were 
on  many  occasions  splendidly  conspicuous, 
and  his  reign,  although  almost  a  continued 
series  of  civil  wars,  affords  no  instances  of 
deliberate  cruelty.  His  domineering  vice 
was  ambition,  a  passion  which  in  that  age 
was  universally  indulged  by  princes.    His 
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accession  to  the  throne,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  perjured  prelates  and  barons,  was  an 
evident  usurpation  in  direct  violation  of 
his  oath  ;  and  its  consequences  were  fatal 
tt>  his  repose,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
kingdom.  The  miseries  of  his  reign  have 
been  concisely  described:  the  church  and 
the  aristocracy  domineered  over  the  throne ; 
the  democratical  part  of  the  nation  was  in 
a  state  of  abject  slavery,  and  groaned  under 
the  complicated  calamities  of  war  and  famine. 
The  Jung,  the  bishops,  and  barons,  were 
eonstantly  struggling  for  power  and  privi- 
leges; but  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
wholly  disregarded.  In  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
commerce  and  manuiactures,  arts,  sciences^. 
tnA  letters,  were  neglected. 
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Although  Henry  was  detained  in  Nor- 
mandy by  contrary  winds,  and  did  not  arrive 
in  England  till  six  weeks  after  Stephen  was 
dead,  he  met  with  no  difficulty  in  ascending 
the  throne.     The  nation  had  too  fatally  ex- 
perienced the  baneful  effects  of  civil  commo- 
tionsy  to  wish  for  their  renewal ;  and  Henry 
Dec.  i9th    ^^  crowned  a  few  days  after  his 
"^**      arrival.     The  English  beheld,  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  accession  of  a  prince 
descended   by   the  female   line  from  their 
ancient  kings ;  and,  the  monarchy  received' 
a  very  considetable  addition  of  splendour 
and  strength  by  the  annexation  of  Guienne, 
Poictiers,    Saintonge,   Maine,   Anjou,  Ton- 
raine,    and  Normandy,  which  were  all  in 
Henry's  possession.    The  first  care  of  the 
new  king  was  to  redress  the  evils  which  civil 
commotions  had  produced  in  England,  and 
to  deprive  the  factions  of  the  power  of  exciting 
fresh  troubles.     For  this  purpose  be  began 
with  demolishing  the  numerous  castles  which 
)iad  been  fortified  during  the  preceding  reign^ 
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and  wiiich  served  as  the  sanctuaries  of  rob- 
bers, the  receptacles  of  plunder,  and  the 
seats  of  licentiousness.  Another  of  his  mea- 
sures, which  was  equally  agreeable  to  his 
subjects  and  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  was 
the  dismissal  of  the  foreign  forces  entertained 
by  Stephen.  England  had  long  experienced 
their  depredations ;  but  Henry  having  clearly 
indicated  his  intention  of  clearing  the  teountry 
of  such  a  pest,  William  de  Ypres,  their  gene- 
ral, disgusted  by  the  cold  reception  which  he 
met  with  at  court,  and  sensible  that  he  should 
not  £nd  his  account  amidst  scenes  of  tran- 
quillity, led  off  his  mercenary  bands  without 
waiting  for  positive  orders  to  depart  from  the 
kingdom. 

But  all  the  proceedings  of  Henry  were  not 
characterised  by  the  same  disinterested  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare.     Some  of  them 
seemed  toproceed  from  more  ignoble  motives, 
and  to  be  calculated  on  principles  less  equit- 
able.    He  revoked  all  the  grants  made  by  his 
predecessor,  and  resumed  all  the  lands  alien- 
ated -from  the  crown.     Those  who  had  ad- 
hered to  Stephen,  alleged  that,  in  serving  a 
king  actually  on  the  throne,. they  had  acted 
the  part  of  loyal  subjects ;  and  those  who  had 
supported  the  cause  of  Matilda,  which  wa« 
jdso  that  of  Henry  himself,  complained  of  the 
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injustice  of  depriving  them  of  tbeiiT  rewards, 
and  of  confounding  them  with  Stephen^s 
adherents.  In  consequence  of  these  resump- 
tions, William,  the  son  of  Stephen,  was 
despoiled  of  all  his  estates,  except  such  as 
belonged  to  his  family  before  his  father^s 
accession  to  the  throne,  although  the  treaty 
which  Henry  had  signed,  gave  him  an  incon- 
testible  right  to  all  the  rest  of  his  posses- 
sions.* But  treaties  are  of  little  force  against 
power;  and  Henry's  treatment  of  his  brother, 
.  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou,  shews  that  he  Boade 
1K>  scruple  of  violating  the  most  sacred  oblir 
gations,  when  they  interfered  with  his  views 
of  his  ambitious  policy. 

As  soon  as  Henry  obtained  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  Geoffrey  took  possession  of  Anjou 
according  to  the  purport  of  his  father's  tes* 
lament.  He  was  soon  driven  out  of  that 
province  by  Henry ;  but  when  the  latter 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  Geoffrey 
revived  his  pretensions,  and  was  rec^ved 
by  the  Angevins  as  their  lord.  Henry  |had 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  execute  the 
will  of  his  father ;  but  perjury  is  too  o£bea 
regarded  as  a  trifling  matter  in  p<ditical 
concerns.  I     Henry  declared  ,the  testament 

•  VideIUpml.p.S23. 

f  For  a  particttlftT  account  of  this  affair,  vide  Rapin  toI.  I.  p.  t2i. 
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to  be  illegal,  and  being  relieved  from  his 
tmth  hy  a  papal  dispensation^  he  passed 
over  into  France,  and  expelled  his  brother 
from  Anjou,  which  he  annexed  to  his  other 
dominions. 

The  king  having  accomplished  the  design 
of  his  expedition,  returned  to  England,  and 
concluded  an  advants^eous  treaty  with  Mal- 
colm iV.  king  of  Scotland,  who  resigned  to 
bim  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  and  the  fortress  of 
Bamborough.  These  places  had  been  ceded 
to  David  I.  grandfather  of  Malcolm  by 
Stephen,  when  pressed  on  every  side  by 
the  efforts  of  rebellion ;  but  the  dread  of 
Henry^s  power  induced  the  Scottish  monarch 
to  consent  to  their  restoration.  The  Welsh, 
however,  had  not  imbibed  the  same  terror. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  so  formidable 
a  neighbour ;  and  without  provocation  they 
made  an  incursion  into  his  territories.  The 
king  having  collected  a  powerful  army, 
marched  in  person  to  repel  this  invasion; 
and  having  entered  Wales,  put  all  to  fire  and 
And  sword.  Upon  his  approach,  the  Welsh 
had  retired  into  their  inaccessible  mountains; 
and  the  van  of  the  English  having  entered 
into  a  narrow  defile,  was  totally  routed.  A 
rumour  at  the  same  time  being 
spread,  that  the  king  was  slain, 
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the  whole  armj  was  thrown  into  so  great  a 
confusion,  that  it  required  all  the  courage 
and  prudence  of  Henry  to  preserve  it  from 
total  destruction.  After  this  disaster,  he 
resolved  to  prepare  a  fleet,  in  order  to  make 
descents  on  their  coasts;  and  the  Welsh, 
apprehensive  of  being  attacked  on  every  side, 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  they 
granted  him  permission  to  cut  roads  through 
their  forests,  which  would  open  an  entrance 
into  th^ir  countr^s  and  surrendered  several 
castles  which  they  had  seized  during  the 
convulsed  reign  of  king  Stephen. 

Within  two  years  after  the  termination  of 
this  troublesome  war,  the  death  of  Geoffrey, 
his  brothier,  afforded  to  Henry  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  dominions  on  the  continent. 
That  prince  had,  after  his  expulsion  from 
Anjou,  obtained  the  earldom  of  Nantes  ;  and 
at  bis  decease,  Henry  claimed  the  possession 
by  right  of  inheritance  from  his  brother.  But 
Conon,  duke  of  Bretagne,  seized  on  Nantet 
and  its  territory,  which  he  annexed  to  his 
own  'dominions.'  In  consequence  of  this 
procedure,  Henry  seized  on  the  earldom 
of  Richmond,  which  the  duke' of  Bretagne 
held  in  England,*  and  soon  after  passed  into 

*  It  is  here  neceMary  to  remember,  that  Alan  Fergeaot,  liie  a»> 
cestgr  of  CoBOB,  diikc  of  Bntagne ,  was  one  of  the  gtneraJf  of  YfiU 
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Normandy  with  a  very  considerable  force. 
Bj  the  marris^e  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
A  D  1159  ^^^  yca»  of  age,  with  Margaret,  the 
'  French  king's  daughter,  an  infant 
only  six  months  old,  he  secured  the  neutrality 
of  that  nionarch.  Conon,  who  was  unable 
to  madntain  a  contest  with  so  formidable 
an  antagonist  as  the  king  of  England,  was 
obliged  to  yield  up  the  city  and  earldom  of 
Nantes.  But  this  was  not  the  only  advan- 
tage that  Henry  derived  from  his  expedition. 
He  concluded  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Geoffrey,  who  was  then  in  his  cradle,  and 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Conon.  By  this 
marriage,  which,  notwithstanding  the  bride- 
groom's youth,  was  clebrated  five  years  after- 
wards Geoffrey  became  duke  of  Bretagne  on 
the  death  of  his  £stther-in-law. 

The  dominions  which  Henry  possessed  in 
France,  rendered  him  nearly  as  powerful  in 
that  kingdom  as  the  monarch  himself;  and 
he  had  also  the  expectation  of  adding  Bre- 
tagne to  the  territories  of  his  family.  But 
his  ambition  increasing  with  his  prosperity, 


UttB  tfae  Conqveror,  and  obtained  (be  estates  of  ead  Edwin,  in 
TorkAire,  witb  the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond.  Vide  d'Argentr^ 
p.  178,  &c.  The  gnuit  of  these  estotes  to  Alan  was  made  at  the  camp 
before  Torfc»  when  the  Conqoeror  besiesed  that  city  A.  D.  1070, 
Pnke's  Bbpracnm,  p.  88. 
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he  revived  the  pretensions  of  his  queen  to 
the  extensive  county  of  Thoulouse.*  The 
nature  of  these  claims  are  wholly  uninterest- 
ing ;  and  it  suffices  briefly  to  relate  the  event. 
His  recent  alliance  with  the  French  monarch, 
induced  him  to  suppose  that  be  should  meet 
with  no  greater  opposition  in  Languedoc 
than  he  had  done  in  Bretagne.  This  ex* 
peetation,  however,  was  ill-founded.  Louis, 
alarmed  at  the  exorbitant  aggrandizement 
of  his  vassal,  threw  himself  into  Thoulous^^ 
with  so  considerable  a  force,  that  Henry, 
having  approached  the  city,  soon  found  him- 
self obliged  to  retire.  In  his  retreat  he 
ravaged  Le  Beauvoisis ;  and  Simon,  count 
of  Montfort,  having  delivered  to  him  his 
(nasties  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  the  communi- 
cation between  that  city  and  Orleans  was 
entirely  cut  off.  These  circumstances  obliged 
Louis  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  which  terminated  in  a 
jpeace. 

After  a  stay  of  four  years  in  France, 

'  Henry  returned  to  England.    At  this 

"period  his  aiSairs  were  in  so  prosp^oiis  a 

state,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  as  to  pnomiM 

him  a  reign  equally  glorious  and  tranquil. 

*  For  a  statement  of  these  preteaiions,  ?lde  Rapin  1.  p.  885. 
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Bat  his  sunshine  of  happiness  was  soon  over- 
clouded by  storms  that  were  gathering  in  the 
horizon.  Although  beloved  by  the  nation, 
respected  by  his  neighbours,  and  feared  by 
his  enemies,  the  ambition  of  one  of  his  sub- 
jects imbittered  a  considerable  part  of  his 
reign,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  humilia- 
tion that  would  astonish  any  person  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  ideas  and  spirit  of 
that  age. 

.    Thomas  Becket  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
citizen  of  London,  by  a  Syrian  woman.     His 
youth  had  been  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation. 
Having,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  had 
some  business  to  transact  at  court,   he  be- 
came known  to  the  king,  who  conceived  such 
an  opinion  of  his  merit,  that  he  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  high  chancellor.     In  the 
discharge  of  this  eminent  office,  Becket  dis- 
played an  insupportable  haughtiness,  and  an 
extraordinary  magnificence.     The  bridles  of 
his  horses  had  silver  bits  ;  and  he  surpassed 
any  of  the  earls  in  his  expenditure.^     It  is 
even  said,  that,  in  the  war  of  Thoulouse,  in 
which  he  attended  the  king,  he  maintained, 
at  his  own  expence,  seven  hundred  knights 

*  Brompton. 
VOL.  1.  Q 
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and  twelve  hundred  foot  soMiers.*  Not- 
trithstanding  his  imperious  and  arrogant  her 
haviottr  to  others,  he  was  extremely  obse* 
qnious  to  his  royal  master,  and  seen^ 
entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  The  king  was 
so  misled  by  his  blandishments,  that  he  re- 
garded him  as  a  man  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  his  service  ;  and  imagining  that  he 
might  be  highly  instrumental  in  executing 
a  plan  which  he  had,  for  some  time,  meditated, 
be  procured  his  election  to  the  arcbiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  Becket  was 
placed  in  that  eminent  station,  he  sent  the 
great  seal  to  the  king ;  and  suddenly  altering 
his  mode  of  living,  he  wore  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  with  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  and  kept 
only  a  fow  domestics.  Under  this  external 
appearance '  of  mortification  and  hHmility, 
however,  he  concealed  the  most  ambitious 
designs ;  and  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  English  church,  he  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  exalt  his  own  power  above  tltat  of  bis 
sovereign. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  during 
the  reign  xfi  Stephen,  the  power  of  the  clergy 
h^d  increased  to  an  exorbitant  height.  Henry 
resolved  to  redoce  it  within  its  due  bounds ; 

*  Rapin  1.  p.  826. 


and  as  he  expected  from  Becket  a  more  ready 
eompliance  than  from  any  other  prelate,  this 
bad  been  his  principal  reason  for  exerting 
his  inflnence  to  procure  his  election  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  But  he  was  extremely 
wrong  in  his  conjectures.  Becket  no  sooner 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the.  clergy,  than  he 
considered  himself  as  bound  in  honour  and 
duty  to  the  support  of  their  cause,  and  pro- 
mised himself  inmiortal  fame  and  eternal 
glory  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  privi'* 
leges  and  immunities.  The  famous  dispute 
between  Henry  and  this  prelate,  merits  par-* 
ticnlar  attention,  as  its  origin,  its  progress^ 
and  ultimate  consequences,  contribute  to 
display  the  spirit  and  complexion  of  the  age. 
One  of  the  greatest  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  church,  was  its  remissness  in  regard 
to  the  punishment  of  priests  convicted  of 
crimes.  The  clergy  could  be  tried  only  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and  the  trials  were 
conducted  with  such  indulgence  to  the  holy 
malefactors,  that  their  most  enormous  crimes 
were  punished  only  with  degradation,  and 
ethers  with  a  short  suspension  or  easy  con- 
finement. Such  a  practise  evidently  tended 
to  the  destruction  of  all  morality  among  the 
clergy,  who,  being  sure  of  impunity,  often 
committed  the  .most  horrible  outrages.    It 
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was  proved  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  that, 
since  his  accession,  above  a  hundred  murders 
had  been  perpetrated  by  ecclesiastics,  of 
whom  not  one  had  been  punished  so  much 
as  with  degradation,  the.  usual  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  canons.  Such  enormous  abuses 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  and  the  animadversion  of  the 
sovereign. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  Philip  de 
Broc,  a.  canon  of  Bedford,  having  committed 
a  murder,  was  tried  in  the  archbishop's  court, 
and  condemned  to  be  deprived  of  his  benefice 
and  confined  in  a  monastery.  The  king  ex- 
postulated with  the  archbishop  for  punishing 
so  slightly  a  capital  crime.  The  prelate  in- 
sisted on  the  imniunities  and  privileges  of 
the  clergy,  and  afiirmed,  that  an  ecclesiastic 
ought  not,  for  any  offence  whatever,  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Henry  replied,  that 
God  could  not  take  pleasure  in  sanctioning 
the  crimes  of  his  ministers,  and  'declared, 
that,  being  appointed  to  administer  impartial 
justice  to  all  his  subjects,  it  was  his  intention, 
since  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  so  favour- 
able to  the  clergy,  that  all  heinous  offences, 
such  as  murder,  robbery,  and  the  like,  should 
be  brought  before  his  own  tribunals.  The 
archbishop  answered,  that  he  would  never 
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allow  the  clergy  to  be  tried  any  where  but 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  dispute  was 
conducted  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides  : 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  parted  extremely 
dissatisfied  ;  and  the  latter,  instead  of  adopt-* 
ing  any  conciliatory  measure,  seized  seve* 
ral  occasions  of  infringing  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

The  arrogance  and  obstinacy  of  Becket 
rendered  the  king  still  moire  sensible  of  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  power  of  the 
clergy  within  its  just  limits.     JFor  this  pur- 
pose he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  prin- 
cipal lords  of  the  realm,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal.     When  they  were  met,   he  com- 
plained of  the  proceedings  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
them  sensible,    that,   if  measures  w'ere  not 
taken  to  curb  that  haughty  and  enterprising 
prelate,  he  would  at  length  usurp  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  and  all  the  power  of 
the  kingdom,  under  the  pretence  of  support- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  church.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  barons,   most  of  whom  were 
offended  at  the  arrogance  of  Becket,  rejoiced 
at  this  opportunity  of  humbling  his  pride, 
and  reducing  the  power  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  so  long  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the 
nobility.     The  king  perceiving  these  favour* 
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able  dispositions,  brought  forward  certain 
regulations  as  necessary  to  the  preservalion 
of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom. 
Among  these  was  an  ordinance  that  clergy* 
men  accused  of  capital  offences,  should  be 
tri^d  in  the  king's  courts.  The  other  articles 
tended  to  retain  the  clergy  in  their  obedience 
to  the  crown  ;  and  a1^  of  them  met  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  lay  barons. 
But  the  bishops  and  abbots  refused  to  sign 
them,  unless  this  clause  were  added,  ^'  saving 
^*  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church ;" 
a  clause  which  wag  calculated  to  render  them 
wholly  ineffectual.  The  king,  exasperated 
at  their  refusal,  suddenly  left  the  assembly, 
after  using  some  threats,  which  induced  them 
to  send  g^  deputation  to  assure  him  that  they 
were  ready  to  comply  with  his  will.  Becket 
long  opposed  this  resolution;  but  at  last 
being  pressed  by  the  other  bishops,  he  yielded 
to  their  importunity,  and  waited  on  the  king, 
who  was  .highly  satisfied  at  this  seemingly 
favourable  conclusion  of  the  affair ;  and  in 
order  to  give  a  firmer  sanction  to  the  new 
regulations,  resolved  to  have  them  ratified  in 
9  general  assembly  of  all  the  bishops  and 
barons  of  the  kingdom.  This  assembly  being 
shortly  af);er  convened  at  Clarendon, 

A.  D.  1168.      ^  ^  .   ,  ,  1      :.  . 

the  same  articles  were  subscribed  by 
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all  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.* 
Becket  and  his  party  made  some  objections; 
but  at  the  instance  of  the  other  prelates^  he 
at  length  complied,  although  with  evident 
reluctance. 

Henrj  now  flattered  himself  that  the 
dispute  was  terminated,  and  the  harmony 
between  the  church  and  the  state  completely 
restored.  But  the  P^e,  who  undoubtedly 
acted  in  concert  with  Becket,  condemned 
the  transactions  of  the  assembly  as  prejudicial 
to  the  church,  and  destructive  of  her  privi- 
leges. In  conformity  to  the  papal  decision, 
the  archbishop  openly  declared,  that  he 
repented  of  having  subscribed  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  and  that  he  had  com- 
mitted so  heinous  a  crime  as  to  have  no  hope 
of  pardon  but  from  the  mercy  of  the  Pope. 
The  king,  in  the  mean  while,  finding  that 
the  archbishop,  sheltering  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  see,  grew  daily  more 
obstinate,  endeavoured  to  humble  his  haughty 
spirit.  An  action  was  first  brought  against 
him  for  unjustly  retaining  a  manor  w  hich  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  the  archbishop  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds.     He  was  afterwards  charged  with 


«  For  a  particular  account  of  the  giztees  Vtides  of  the  conttitatioiifl 
'  of  Clarendon,  vide  Tyrrcl,  ToA.  S.] 
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two  capital  crimes.  The  first  was  for  con- 
verting to  his  own  use,  the  revenues  of  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  of  which  he  had  the 
custody  during  forty  days  while  chancellor  : 
the  second  was  that  of  embezzling  <£30,000. 
of  the  king's  money.  Becket  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  w  as 
pronounced  guilty  of  contumacy  and  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  laws ;  and 
all  his  goods  were  confiscated.  As  this  sen- 
tence did  not  reach  his  person,  he  was  after- 
wards accused  of  perjury  and  rebellion  in 
having  violated  his  oath,  and  refused  obe** 
dience  to  his  sovereign.  The  archbishop  was 
now  convinced  that  the  king  was  resolved  on 
his  destruction  ;  but  his  determined  spirit 
would  not  sufter  him  to  bend.  He  resolved 
to  immortalize  his  name  by  a  firmness  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  rank  him  among  the 
most  illustrious  confessors  of  the  chqrph;  and 
these  sentiments  rendered  his  courage  uncon* 
querable.  The  court  suspended  his  trial  for 
treason,  in  order  to  allow  him  time  to  reflect 
On  his  situation,  and  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  king  by  submission  ;  but  it  declared  him 
•  guilty  of  perjury  ;  and  the  bishops  sent  him 
notice  that  they  no  longer  considered  him  as 
their  primate,  but  from  that  moment  re- 
ijM>unc9d  hi3  communion. 
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Becket  now  saw  himself*  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  king,  and  abandoned  by 
the  bishops ;  but  his  high  spirit  could  not 
entertain  a  thought  of  submission.  He  de- 
clared the  sentence  illegal;  and  continued 
his  function,  regardless  of  the  royal  displea- 
sure. Finding  that  nothing  could  move  his 
determined  mind,  the  court  proceeded  to  tiy 
him  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  fate 
of  the  archbishop  now  seemed  to  be  drawing 
to  a  crisis.  Being  informed  that  the  bishops 
and  barons  were  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  he  went  to  the  church,  where 
having  celebrated  mass,  he  orderedthesewords 
of  the  52d  psalm  to  be  sung:  "The  rulers 
'^took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and 
*^ against  his  anointed/'  Then  taking  the 
cross  in  his  hand,  he  went  without,  asking 
leave  to  the  room  where  the  king  and  the 
lords  were  sitting,  and  from  which  he  was 
legally  excluded  by  his  former  sentence. 
The  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of 
London  reprimanded  him  for  his  insolence, 
in  thus  bidding  defiance  to  the  royal  autho* 
rity;  and  told  him  that  the  weapon  of  the 
sovereign  was  sharper  than  his.  "The  king's 
**  weapon,'*  replied  Becket,  *'  it  is  true, 
"  may  kill  the  body ;  but  mine  can  destroy 
**  the  soul  and  send  it  to  hell/'     This  express 
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sion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  king  with 
excommunication,  shewed  that  no  submission 
could  be  expected  from,  so  daring  a  spirit; 
and  the  court,  after  a  long  debate,  declared 
that  Becket  ought  to  be  committed  to  prison, 
and  punished  according  to  law.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution,  the  earls  of  Chester 
and  Cornwall  were  sent  to  summon  the  arch* 
bishop  to  hear  his  sentence;  but  he  refused 
to  appear,  or  acknowlege  the  authority  of 
the  court,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope,  adding, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  restraints  of  his  eccle* 
siastical  character,  he  would  yindicate  himself 
in  single  combat  against  any  one  that  dared 
to  come  forward  as.  his  accuser.  Becket, 
however,  being  sensible  that  his  ruin  was 
determined,  took  advantage  of  the  night,  and 
escaping  in  disguise,  retired  into  Flanders. 

The  king  of  France  being  informed  of 
Becket's  arrival  on  the  continent,  and  ex<- 
pecting  that  some  advantage  might  be  drawn 
from  this  singular  dispute,  sent  him  an  offer 
pf  his  protection,  with  an  honourable  asylum 
in  his  dominions.  Henry  expostulated  with 
that  monarch,  but  in  vain.  Louis  replied^ 
that  he  could  not  refuse  to  the  unfortunate,  a 
sanctuary  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could 
not  consider  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
as  a  criminal  until  he  was  condemned  by  the 
Pope. 
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In  the  meamvhile,  Henrj  being  extremely 
desirous  of  prepossessing  the  Roman  pontiff  iii 
his  favour,  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  of 
every  particular  relating  to  the  affair,  and 
to  request  him  to  send  legates  into  England, 
in  order  to  decide  the  affair.     The  embassy 
consisted  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  with 
four  other  bishops,  and  several  Barons.    Both 
sides  pleaded  their   cause  before  the  Pope. 
The  archbishop  of  York  inveighed  with  vehe^ 
inence»  against  Becket,  who  defended  himself 
with  admirable  courage  and  skill,  represent<- 
ing  his  cause  as  that  of  the  universail  church. 
The  sovereign  pontiff  was  sensible  that  a 
favonrable  opportunity  was  now  offered  for 
extending  his  authority,  and  that  if  he  dc« 
serted  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  none 
of  the  clergy  would  for  the  future  support 
the  privileges  of  the  church.     But  he  was 
unwilling    to    come    to    an   open    rupture 
with    Henry,    and  fearful   to   commit    the 
decision   to  legates,  who  might  be  biassed 
in  their  judgment  by  bribes.     He  therefore 
dismissed    the   parties,   with   a  promise    to 
determine  the  affair  at   a  more  convenient 
season.     Henry    being    exasperated  at  this 
mode    of   proceeding,    shewed    his    resent- 
ment   by    imprisoning  the  friends  of  *the 
archbishop,  by  sequestrating  into  the  hands 
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of  the  bishop  of  London  the  revenues  of  all 
the  ecclesiastics  who  were  known  to  favour 
bis  cause,  and  by  varioqs  other  rigorous 
measures,  which  the  archbishop  retaliated 
by  fulminating  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation agmnst  those  who  adhered  to  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  to 
trace  the  whole  progress  of  this  extraordinary 
contest :  all  that  is  needful  is  to  exhibit  the 
outlines  with   the   characters  and  views  of 
the  actors,  and  the  circumstances  and  spirit 
of  the  times.     The  archbishop  sent  Henry  a 
Tirulent   letter,    threatening  him  with   the 
vengeance  of  God  for  troubling  the  church. 
That  monarch   knowing  that  the  king  of 
France  fomented  the  discord  between  him 
and  the  see  of  Rome,  by  promising  to  assist 
the   Pope,   resolved   to  let  his  Holiness  see 
what  a  feeble  support  he  relied  on  in  case 
of  a  rupture.     To  this  end,  he  levied  a  nu-» 
merous  army,  in  order  to  be  ready  either  to 
repel  a  foreign  attack,  or  to  -suppress  any 
revolt   that   might   be   excited  in  his   own 
'dominions. 

The  situation  of  the  Pope  at  this  time 
was  critical.  A  schism  had  long  divided  the 
Roman  see,  and  agitated  the  Catholic  chilrcb, 
^n  England,  France,  and  some  other  coun- 
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tri^)  Alexander  IIL  was  acknowledged  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter ;  but  a  friction  of  the 
cardinals  had  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
Victor  lY.  and  after  his  decease  Paschal  III. 
whose  authority  was  recognised  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  In  this  situation,  Alexander,  who 
was  extremely  apprehensive  that  Henry 
might  reject  his  authority,  and  join  bis  forces 
to  those  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to  act 
with  caution.  The  king  of  England  some- 
times threatened  to  declare  for  Paschal,  and 
would  doubtless  have  adopted  that  measure 
had  he  thought  it  possible  to  bring  his  sub- 
jects to  consent  to  the  change.  These  various 
considerations  produced  a  long  train  of 
chicanry.  Sometimes  the  Pope  seemed  ready 
to  decide  the  dispute :  at  other  times  he  pro- 
crastinated. Sometimes  legates  were  sent  to 
examine  the  affair ;  but  were  afterwards  re- 
called before  they  had  arrived  at  the  place 
appointed,  or  were  shackled  by  restrictions 
which  prevented  them  from  coming  to  any 
decision. 

Henry  having  been  occupied  more  than 
four  years  in  this  unprofitable  dispiite,  grew 
extremely  desirous  of  its  termination,  espe- 
cially as  it  obstructed  his  design  of  conquering 
Ireland,  an  enterprise  which  he  had  long  in 
contemplation.     In  this  view,  he  requested 
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the  king  6f  France  to  appoint  a  place  where 
he  might  hold  a  conference  with  the  arch- 
bishop, to  try  if  he  could  bring  him  to  reason* 
The  request  was  granted^  and  Becket  ap- 
peared twice  before  the  two  kings,  in  whose 
presence  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  great 
boldness  and  skill ;  but  would  nerer  give  up 
the  most  minute  point  in  dispute. 

Till  this  period  the  violence  of  Becket  had 
been  restrained  by  the  prudent  caution  of 
the  Pope;  but  at  length  having  overcome 
the  fears  of  his  Holiness,  and  obtained  leave 
to  make  use  of  his  spiritual  artillery,  hie 
thundered  his  anathemas  against  such  num* 
bers  of  the  clergy,  that  there  were  scarcely  a 
sufl^cient  number  unexcommunicated  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  king's  chapeL  He  was  vigor- 
ously supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Senr, 
who  pressed  the  Pope  to  put  England  under 
an  interdict,  and  to  excommunicate  the  king 
as  an  obstinate  heretic.  Henry  being  inform- 
ed of  the  circumstance,  prepared  for  the  im- 
pending storm  by  issuing  an  edict,  prohibiting 
the  receiving  of  any  orders  from  the  Pope  or 
the  archbishop  ;  and  declaring,  that,  in  case 
of  an  interdict  on  the  kingdom,  all  that  sub* 
mitted  to  it  should  be  immediately  hanged  as 
traitors ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  put  a 
stop  to  the  payment  of  Peter  pence.    These 
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vigorous  measures  made  the  Pope  apprehen« 
sive  of  some  dangerous  revolution,  in  case 
that  be  should  push  matters  to  extremit^^, 
and  induced  him  to  suspend  his  designs  of 
exeommunication  and  interdict. 

The  dispute  now  appeared,  for  some  time, 
to  lie  dormant ;  and  during  this  calm  Henry, 
who  had  now  spent  almost  four  years  in 
France,  returned  into  England,  trhere  he 
redressed  many  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
administration,  and  instituted  inquiries  into 
the  emidnct  of  the  magistrates.*  Having, 
by  these  measures,  given  great  satisfaction  to 
the  people,  be  caused  his  son  Henry  to  be 
crowned,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  in 
Order  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  family. 
But  the  king  of  France  being  greatly  offended 
because  his  daughter  had  not  been  crowned 
with  the  prince,  her  husband,  this  circum- 
stunee  gave  rise  to  a  new  quarrel  between  the 
two  monarchs,  which  obliged  Henry  to  return 
again  to  Normandy,  ivkere  the  affair  was 
soon  terminated  by  a  treaty. 

While  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  with 
S9  dangerous^  symptoms,  that  he  firmly  be- 
llied his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand.     In  that 

♦  VideTyrrel,  Tol.2. 
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awful  moment,  when  man  is  standing  on  the 
verge  of  eternitjs  his  religious  ideas,  whether 
founded  on  reason  or  superstition,  are  usually 
reyiv^d.  Notwithstanding  the  determined 
spirit  which  Henry  had  shewed  in  this  dis- 
pute, his  mind  was  evidently  prepossessed 
by  the  current  ideas  of  that  age.  On  the 
expected  approach  of  death,  these  preposses- 
sions began  to  operate  with  all  their  force, 
and  scruples  arose  in  his  breast,  to  which  h« 
had  scarcely  paid  any  attention  in  time  of 
health.  The  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the 
archbishop  had  evidently  caused  the  rup- 
ture ;  but  the  king,  in  reflecting  on  his  own 
proceedings,  might  probably  think  them  too 
severe.  In  every  point  of  view  to  be  at.enmity 
with  the  church,  was,  in  those  times,  regard^ 
ed  as  a  dreadful  situation;  and  Henry  re- 
solved, in  case  that  he  should  recover  bis 
health,  to  effect,  at  any  rate,  a  reconciliation 
with  the  archbishop.  It  frequently  happens^ 
indeed,  that  resolutions,  inspired  by  the  dread 
of  death,  vanish  when  the  danger  is  passed ; 
but  various  considerations  concurred  to  in- 
duce Henry  to  adhere  to  his  intentions.  He 
desired  to  be  freed  iVom  the  continual  dread 
of  excommunication,  and  to  be  left  at  liberty 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  In 
pursuance  to  these  views,    ^s  soon  as  his 
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health  permitted,  he  held  a  conference  with 

Becket  and  the  king  of  France,  at  Mont- 

mirail,  and  another  at  Amboise.    At  the  last 

of  these  places  to  which  the  king  of  France 

came,  attended  by  several  princes  and  lords, 

Heniy  agreed  to  almost  every  thing  that 

Becket  proposed.    He  engaged  by  oath  to 

restore  him  to  his  former  state,  and  to  make 

fbll  restitution  to  all  his  relatives  and  friends 

who  had  suffered  in  his  cause.     The  king 

even  condescended  to  hold  the  archbishop's 

stirrup  while  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  gave 

every  proof  of  a  sincere  reconciliation. 

But  although  the  archbishop  had  obliged 
Henry  to  forgive  those  by  whom  he  had  been  . 
offended,  he,  for  his  own  part,  was  &r  from 
extending  the  same  indulgence  to  the  pre- 
lates, whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies. 
Before  he  departed  from  France,  he  had 
obtained  the  Pope's  permission  to  suspeuj^ 
the  archbishojg  of  York,  and  to  excommnni« 
cate  the  bishops  of  Londpn,  Durham,  and 
Exeter;  and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  ha 
instantly  carried  the  measm*^  into  execution, 
without  ^ying  any  regard  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  young  king,  who  having  notice 
of  his  design,  sent  messengers  to  request  him 
not  to  revive  ecclesiaptical  contention  by 
fulminating  new  anathemas.    Having  made 

VOL*  1,  It 
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a  triumphal  entry  into  Canterbury,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  he  soon 
convinced .  the  world,  that  far  from  being 
bumbled  by  his  long  exile,  his  difficulties 
bad  rendered  him,  if  possible,  more  haughty 
and  imperious.  Ascending  his  archiepiscopal 
chair  on  Christmas  day,  he  solemnly  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunicntion 
agaiiist  two  persons  of  distinguished  rank, 
both  of  whom  were  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown.  One  of  them  he  accused  of  retaining 
a  manor  that  belonged  to  the  archbishopric, 
and  the  other  of  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  a 
horse  that  was  carrying  provisions  to  his 
palace. 

.  While  Becket  was  dealing  out  his  anathe- 
mas with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  delivering 
souls  to  Satan  with  as  little  repugnance  as 
he  would  have  sent  oxen  to  the  butcher,  the 
suspended  and  excommunicated  prelates  were 
gone  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Argenton,  in  Normandy. 
Aft^r  representing  the  troubles  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  primate, 
the  archbishop  of  York  said,  that  as  long  as 
Becket  was  aliVe,  it  was  impossible  that 
England  should  enjoy  tranquillity.  Henry, 
exasperated  by  these  complaints,  exclaimed 
.  in  a  sudden  gust  of  anger,  '*  I  am  unhappy 
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^'  that  among  the  great   numbers  whom  I 
"  maintain,  there  is  not  a  man  that  dares 
^^  undertake  to  free  me  from  the  insults  of 
*'  this  insolent  priest.''  This  expression  being 
marked  by  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  Hugh  Mor- 
ville,  Richard  Britton,  and  William  Tracj, 
four  knights  of  the  king's  household,  thej 
resolved  to  undertake  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime  which,  as  they  imagined,  would  gratify 
their  sovereign.     For  this  purpose  they  went 
to  Canterbury,   and   assassinated  the  arch- 
bishop at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  cathedral, 
while  he  was  performing  his  devotions.    Thus 
died  that  celebrated  prelate,  whose  overbear- 
ing pride  and  exorbitant  love  of  power  had 
so  long  agitated  the  church  and  the  kingdom, 
and  whose  character  has  been  so  variously 
estimated.*     Had  he  fallen  by  a  legal  sen- 
tence, impartial  history  could  scarcely  deny 
that  he  had  merited  his  fate ;  but  assassina- 
tion is  a  cow.irdly  measure,  which  can  never 
admit  of  an  apology.     How  far  Henry  was 


•  **  About  fifty  yean  after  his  death,  it  was  the  subject  of  a  pnblie 
dispute  in  the  University  of  Paris,  whether  Becket  was  in  heaven  or 
in  bell !  so  ambignous  a  point  was  his  sanctity.  Some  asserted  that 
for  bis  cztrene  pride  he  deserved  Co  be  damned.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  were 
nMoabted  prooCi  of  bis  salvation.  This  last  ar^^ument,  indeed , 
would  have  been  un^swerable,  if  these  miracles  had  been  as  evidently 
proved  at  tbe  fame  of  them  was  industriously  spread."    Rapio,  vol.  1 . 
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guilty  of  the  murder  of  Beoket,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  He  disavowed,  on  oath, 
any  participation  in  the  crime,  either  by 
command  or  consent ;  but  it  appears  that  his 
indiscreet  words  had  excited  his  obsequious 
courtiers  to  its  perpetration,  in  the  view  of 
raising  themselves  in  the  favour  of  their 
prince.  But  whatever  advantages  the  assas- 
sins might  expect  from  their  crime,  thfeir 
hopes  were  frustrated.  Affairs  took  a  turn 
that  was  wholly  against  them.  They  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  the  detestation  of 
Christendom,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  church, 
without  the  shelter  of  royal  protection.  Being 
thus  cast  out  from  the.  world  they  went  to 
Rome;  and  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope,  they  obtained  absolution,  on 
condition  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem as  a  penance  for  their  sin. 

The  character  of  this  famous  archbishop 
cannot  be  fairly  delineated,  except  by  being 
brought  into  the  same  point  of  view  with 
the  circumstances  and  ideas  of  the  age.  It 
displays  a  boundless  ambition,  mixed  wiih 
an  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  supported  by  con- 
siderable abilities,  as  well  as  a  dauntless 
courage.  His  genius  bold  and  enterprising 
led  him  to  aim  at  exorbitant  power  and 
immortal  fame,  which  appear  to  have  been 
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his  idols;  and  the  cause  in  which  he  em- 
barked, was  in  his  days  eminentlj  calculated 
ibr  the  attainment  of  these  grand  objects  of 
human  ambition.  The  church  was  raising 
herself  above  all  secular  power,  and  to  support 
her  authority  was  then  considered  as  the 
road  to  temporfd  distinction  and  eternal 
glory.  In  that  age  the  cause  of  God  and 
religion  was  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy.  To  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  character  of  Becket,  and  the  motives 
of  his  conduct,  imagination  must  carry  us 
back  to  the  twelfth  century. 

The  consequences  of  his  death  were  still 

more  remarkable  than  the  incidents  of  his 

life.    From  his  zealous  support  of  priestly 

power  and  privileges,  he  had  merited  from 

the  court  of  Rome  a  place  in  the  catalogue 

of  saints;  and  the  Pope  was  desirous  to  shew 

his  gratitude  to  so  eminent  a  champion  of 

the  church.    But  in  the  first  place,  it  was 

necessary  to  convince  the  world  that  the 

cause,  in  which  he  died,  was  sanctioned  by 

the   divine   approbation.     Nothing  was  so 

proper  to  infuse  this  belief  as  miracles.    The 

craft  of  the  priests,  and  the  superstition  of 

the  people*   admirably  concurred  to  their 

fabrication.     Not  all  the  apostles  together 

ever  wrought  so  many  miracles  to  prqve  the 
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truth  of  Christianity,  as  this  new  saint  per- 
formed  to  support  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
The  sanctity  of  Becket  being  thus  established 
beyond  all  contradiction  or  doubt,  his  Holi- 
ness canonized  him  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  Miracles  were  multiplied  by 
priestly  art  and  popular  credulity ;  and  his 
tomb  became  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  for 
pious  pilgrims.  Before  many  years  had 
elapsed,  Louis  Vll.  king  of  France,  performed 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  in  . 
order  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  his  son  from 
a  dangerous  sickness.*  The  king  of  England 
met  the  French  monarch  at  Dover,  and 
having  conducted  him  to  Canterbury,  both 
of  them  offered  up  their  prayers  at  the  tpmb 
of  this  renowned  saint,  and  implored  his 
powerful  intercession  in  favour  of  the  young 
prince.  Louis  made  a  valuable  offering  of  a 
cup  of  massive  gold  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint, 
and  granted  to  the  monks  an  annual  dona- 
tion of  seven  thousand  two  luindred  gallons 
pf  wine,  which  these  holy  fathers  must  have 
regarded  as  substantial  proofs  of  his  devotion. 
The  convaleiscence  of  the  heir  of  the  French 
monarchy  soon  after  proclaimed  througheul 


♦  This  yonnj^  prince  was  the  famous  Philip  Ati^stus.     Rapio,  I. 
p.  839.    Heo.  Ab.  Chroq.  de  liist.  Oe  FmiKe  Aq ,  1 179. 
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Christendom  the  ^sanctity  6f  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  interces- 
sion.* The  number  of  pilgrimages  rapidly 
increiased :  the  ofibrings  corresponded  with 
-the  piety  and  wealth  of  the  pilgrims  ;  and 
about  fifty  years  after  his  martyrdom,  the 
shrine  of  the  new  saint  tras  enriched  'with  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  precious  stones,  and 
other  valuable  ornaments. 
'  Henry  soon  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
Becket,  when  dead,  would  not  give  him  less 
trouble  than  he  hdd  done  while  alive.  His 
Miemies  openly  acciised  him  of  being  the 
stttharof  the  jnurder;  and  the  Pope  regarding 
llris  as  a: favourable  juncture  for  obtaining 
seme  admntages  over  the  king,  and  for  aug- 
menting the  power  of  the  Ronum  see,  threat* 
ened  him  with' inlmediate:  excommunication, 
unless  he  gave  proqfsof  a  sincere  repentance*. 
Henry,  in  order  to  avert  the  storm,  sent  to 
his  Holiness ;  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  of  Evreux, 
Winchester,  and  several  barons.  At  fii^t  the 
ambiissadors  were  refused  admission  to  the 
pmsence  of  the  Pope ;  but  a  seasonable  dis- 
tribution of  money  among  his  courtiers 
procured  them  an  audience. 


«  The  earl  of  Jlanden  Md,  about  two  yean  before,  made  a  pUgrim- 
age  to  Becket's  tomb.    Vide  Tindal's  Notes  on  RapiDj  toI.  1.  p. 839. 
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Whili^  hi^  ambasBAden  w«m  enqdoyod  ia 
avertiag  from  the  soveneign  and  .kingdom 
the  thresL^ened  en^oQmBiunioation  and  inter* 
dictj  H^nry  re^um^d  tlie  design  of  annexiaig 
Ireland  t6  his  dominions.  Tke  Irish  having 
tatnen  $ome  Engli^men  priaaners,  and  sold 
them  fw  dares,  bad  offered  a  juftl  pretext  hi 
invading  their  country.  At  tkfi  time  when 
he  formed  the  project,  Adrian  IV*  a  nattw  of 
England,  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  and  Henry 
easily  obtained  his  i^robation^  by  aUegiBg 
that  the  enterprise  woold  tend  to  pcomote 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  sooh^M 
plausible  pretences.,  indeed,  but  ^s^i^h  are 
seldom  the  motives  or  objects  of  pelitioal 
transaetions.  The  aim  of  Henry  was*  to 
bring  the  Icish  into  subjection  to  the  crown 
of  England;  and  that  of  Adrian  was  to 
enhirge  the  jurisdiction  and  revemiea  of  the 
holy  see,  as  Ireland  had  not  yet  acknowv 
lodged  its  supremacy  oTer  the  chrietwa 
world.  He  therefore  sent  to  the  kipg  his 
apostolical  benediction,  aj^cooipanied  by  a 
bull,  in  which,  aftpr  asserting  his  right  to 
dispose  of  Lrelandi,  as  a  coumbiy  luqiieeti^Ar 
ably  belonging  to  St.  Peter  aiid  his  succes-' 
sors,  he  gave  HjBury  fiiU  permission  to 
it  to  the  English  crown,  on  the  laudable 
dition  that  |iie  rights  of  the  church  shpuld  be 
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wviolaUy  preserred^  mad  Peter-pence  dulf 
p«id  £»r  every  hoose  in  th^  island.  Thus  the 
Rq»e,  and  the  king  of  England,  agreed  to 
ehare  the  flp<Hb  of  a  country  which  belonged 
ta  neither.  The  depredations,  liowever, 
.whkA  the  Irish  committed  on  the  Englisht 
4Bight  justify  the  expedition ;  and  a  glance 
at  Ae  flitnation  and  extent  of  Ireland  suffice^ 
to  eyince  the  importance  of  the  conquest* 

The  qnarrel  with  Becket,  as  already  d^ 
aerved,  had  long  suspended  the  enterprise; 
hatf  immediately  afiter  his  death,  a  iavoaf* 
aUe  opportunity  occurred  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  Ireland  wes,  at  that  time, 
divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  Connaught, 
Cock,  Leinster,  Ossery,  Meath,  Limmu^ 
and  Ulster.  The  kup^  of  Connang^t  kept 
the  vest  of  these  petty  kingdoms  in  a  state  of 
leasy  dependence,  so  that  the  political  system 
#f  Ireland  seems  to  have  borne  a  near  resemr 
Mance  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,,  during 
the  existence  of  the  heptarchy «  Among  the 
pnncte  reigning  in  Ireland,  at  that  period 
Deraiot,  king  of  Leinster,  was,  by  the  extent 
of  his  dominioos,  one  of  the  amst  ooasidM* 
aMe;  but  his  tyranny  had  rendered  him 
erfUone  to  his  sutgects ;  and  by  debauchmg 
aad  carfying  off  the  vrife  of  O^Rorie,  kijMg 
e£  Meath,  he  had  embroiled  himself  with  hy 
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neighbours.     0*Rorie,  to  revenge  the  affront, 
having  levied  an  army,  solicited  and  oHtained 
'the  aid  of  Roderic,  king  of  Connaugfat;  vrho 
was  regarded  as   the*  supreme  monarch  of 
Ireland.     The  two  kings,  with  their  unified 
forces,  attacked  Dermot,  who  being  alNtn- 
doned  by  bis  subjects,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  escapinfg  from  Ireland,  to  avoid  falKng 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    Being  ffans 
expelled  from  bis  kingdom,  he  weift  into 
Normandy  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  England,  promising  to  become  his 
Tassal,  if  he  would  enable  him  to  re^^cend 
his  throne. '  •  Nothing  could  be^more  agreeiftble 
to  Henry  than  this  proposal. '  But  as  the 
state  of  his  affhirs  did  not  yet  permit  him  to 
isehd  any  great  force  into  Ireland^  'he  advised 
'Dermot  to  engage  sodie  of  the  English  barons 
in  his  cause, '31^  to  recommence  th^  war  in 
expectation  ^of  more  eitectual  succoiirs.     hk 
consequence  of  this  encouragement^^  Dermot 
came  intd'England,  whereRobert  Fits^tephen 
and  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke^ 
svrnamed    Strongbow,    agreed    on    certain 
txiivditiond  to'  assist  him  in  recovering  his 
tdoAiinions :  the  former  bdng  incited  tolbe 
undertaking  by  the  expectation  of  consifdev^ 
able  possessions  in  Ireland,  and  the  latter  by 
Dferinot^S'  promise  of  giving  him  bis  daaghtor 
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in  marriage,  and  of  settling  on  him  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne. 

The  two  lords  lost  no  time  in  collecting 
their  vassals  and  friends ;  and  Fitz-Stepiien, 
who  was  first  ready,  accompanied  Dermot 
into'  Ireland,  with  about  four  hundred  and 
ninety  men.*  The  capture  of  Wexford  wa$ 
the  first  of  th^r  atchievetnents;  and  that  city 
was  ^ven  to  Fitz-Stephen,  who  placed  in  it 
an  English  colony.  After  this  conquest^ 
their  little  army  being  considerably  aug* 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Pendei^ast, 
they  marched  against  the  king  qf  OsMry; 
and  that  prince,  who  did  hot  expect  an  at«- 
tack,  and  \ns  consequently  unptovidedf^H^ 
defence,  wad  i  obliged  to^  submit  to  0uch  cpv^ 
ditiotis  M  the-  conquerors  were<|>lea8ed  to 
iiripose.  It  now  became  evident  that' the 
Tiews  of  the  d^teniQUers^'wece^  notrconfined 
to  the  assistance  of  the-  kin^  ofLeinstec. 
Rod^ric,  mortfai*eh  -of  Irelarid,. Convened.  tl*« 
diiTerent  sdr^rei^ns,  and  preifailed  on  ,tbea 
tb  unite  in.  a  ^ar^  against  Dermot  and  the 
English:  In'  thfe  first  ;pla*e,'.  hoiveirer,  -  be 
end^Voured  to  -settU'  affiHr»(!byi  a  tMatji^. 
But  whirle  tlie!4R)stile^fpa(rties  ;were<  empltfj^^d 
in  the  atts  of:  (political  fraud j  wbich  in  fhc 

'  •  Gfiraid.'  Cumb^etis,  p.  ^6^ 
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most  barbarous  ages  were  not  wholly  uhknown, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  arriving  from  England 
urith  twelve   hundred   men,    took  the  city 
of  Waterford,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.    This  barbarous  exploit  having 
Woken  off  the  negoeiations,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke married  the  daughter  of  Dermot,  and 
soon  after  obtained  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law*    After  this  event  the 
adventurers  seeing  the  terror  of  their,  arms 
spread  throughout  Ireland,  pushed  forwards 
their  conquests,  and  made  theitosdives  masters 
of  Ihiblin,  as  well  as  of  several  other  fortified 
places;  while  Rodaric  and  the  rest  of  the 
Idngs  were  in  such  confusion,  that  they  made 
only  a  feeble  opposition  to  their  progres. 

On  hearing  of  this  extraordinary  success, 
Henry  grew  jealous  of  the  adventurers.  Ap- 
prehending that  they  would  conquer  the 
country  without  his  aid  and  assume  the 
soToreignty,  he  resolved  to  tak«  efiectual 
measures  fer  securing  their  dependence  on 
the  crown  of  England.  In  this  view,  he 
prohibited  the  exportation  ^of  ammunition 
and  provinons  to  Ireland,  and  CMSimanded 
all  his  subjects  to  return  fronk  that  country. 
These  orders  succeeded  to  his  ^cpectation. 
As  soon  as  the  adventurers  were  apprized 


of  tbe  king's  edict,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  assure  him  that  they  should  ever  acknow* 
ledge  his  sovereignty,  and  that  their  present 
and  future  conquests  were  wholly  at  his  dis- 
posal. Henry  being  appeased  by  these  de- 
monstrations of  obedience,  concluded  with 
them  an  agreement,  stipulating  that  he  should 
have  all  the  sea-ports,  and  that  the  con-- 
querors  should  retain  the  rest  of  the  island 
to  hold  of  him  and  his  successors  by  feudal 

tenure. 

Afatters  being  thus  settled,  the  king 
himself  went  into  Ireland  with  a  powerful 
army;  and  the  Irish  perceiving  themselves 
unable  to  make  any  efSectual  resistance, 
avoided,  by  a  ready  submission,  the  evils 
attendant  on  conquest.  At  Wateribrd,  Henry 
saw  all  the  Irish  kings  arrive  at  his  court, 
and  swear  allegiance  ;  and  thus,. by  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  a  few  private  individuals, 
he  became  master  of  Ireland  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  in  later 
times,  obtained  possession  of  their  immense 
American  empire.  In  both  instances,  vast 
multitudes  of  people  were  subjugated  by  a 
very  small  number  of  invaders,  a  circumstance 
which  is  to  be  chiefly  if  not  wholly  ascribed 
to  the  advantage  which  the  conquerors  de* 
rived  from  the  superiority  of  their  discipline, 
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their  weapons,  and  their  tactical  skill.*  Tile 
cross-bows  of  the  English^  a  weapon  at  that 
time  unknown  to  the  Irish,  struck  that  people 
not  perhaps  with  the  same  degree  of  astonish- 
ment, but  with  a  terror  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  the  fire-arms  and  artillery  of  the 
Spaniards  diffused  among  the  natives  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.t 

Henry  having  thus  completed  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  was  obliged  to  hasten  into  Nor- 
mandy to  meet  the  Pope's  legates,  who  were 
sent  to  examine  the  affair  of  Socket's  murder. 
After  many  difficulties  and  delays,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  enhance  the  favour  that  he  was 
to  receive  from  his  Holiness,  the  king  was  at 
length  permitted  to  clear  himself  by  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  had  neither  commanded  nor 
consented  to  the  assassination ;  and  having 
publicly  declared  his  sorrow  for  the  indiscreet 
words  by  which  he  had  imprudently  given 
occasion  to  that  crime,  he  received  absolution 
on  the  following  conditions:    1st,  That  he 


•  ChriitiaDity  bad  somewhat  fegolated  the  morab  of  the  Irish  at 
that  time :  in  other  respects  they  do  Dot  seem  lo  have  been  in  a  higher 
state  of  ciTilixation  than  the  Mexicans  and  the  PeFOvianSy  when  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards.    Vide  Lyttleton*s  Ulst.  Henry  II.  vol,  I. 

f  If  the  reader  compare  tlie  conquest  of  Ireland,  as  related  by 
Giraldos  Cambrens.  p.  761,  Ac.  HoTcden.  p.  51S,  d;c.  as  well  as  by 
other  authors,  with  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  I)e  Soils  Hist,  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  &c.  he  w4ll  find  a  striking  similarity,  except 
Chat  the  former  was  effected  with  Infioitely  Icfs  effastOQ  of  Uood« 
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should  never  oppose  the  will  of  the  Pope  so 
long  as  he  was  used  as  a  catholic  prince. 
Sdly,  That  he  should  not  hinder  appeals  to 
the  holy  see.  3dly,  He  engaged  himself  to 
liBad  an  array  to  Palestine  to  act  against  the 
infidels,  and  remain  there  during  three  sue* 
eessiTe  years.^  4thly,  To  recall  air  those 
who  had  been  banished  on  account  of  the 
late  archbishop  of  Canter\>ury,  and  grant 
tliem  fnll  restitution  of  their  estates  and 
reyenues:  and  5thly,  To  abolish  all  laws 
and  customs  lately  introduced  to  the  pre- 
judice oi  the  church  of  Canterbury,  or  any 
ether  church  in  England.  To  these  articles, 
which  were  made  public,  was  added  another 
of  a  secret  nature,  by  which  the  king  obliged 
himsdf  to  go  barefoot  to.Becket's  tomb,  and 
receive  discipline  from  the  hands  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Augustine.  Thus  did  this 
&mons  contest,  notwithstanding  the  resolu- 
tion which  Henry  had  shewed  during  the 
long  space  of  nine  years,  ultimately  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  the  papal  authority,  by 
demonstrating  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  opposing  so 
formidable  a  power. 


*  Utmy  was  l«ft  at  liberty  to  fdnuige  this  condition  to  a  croiiade 
io  penon  against  the  Mahommedans  of  Spain,  in  which  case  he  waf 
baond  oaly  lo  wad  two  hnadrcd  neo  into  Palestine.  Vide  Tiadal** 
Notes  on  Rapia  I.  p.  836. 


I 
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This  troublesome  affidr  being  terminftted, 
Helnry  might  have  expected  some  interval  df 
peace;  but  vexations  of  a  diflferent  nature 
arose  to  disturb  his  felicity*  His  lioentions 
dissipation  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen,  whose  resentment  prompted  his  sons 
to  rebellion.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince 
of  a  haughty  temper  and  turbulent  qpirit, 
tras  weary  of  th^  title  without  the  authority 
of  king:  Richard  and  Cieoffrey,  also,  had 
either  real  or  imaginary  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. The  three  young  princes,  thereforpf 
formed  the  design  of  dethroning  their  frther, 
and  drew  several  of  the  English  barons  inta 
the  confederacy,  which  was  also  supported 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  the 
former  of  whom  thought  it  expedient  to 
lessen  the  power  of  Henry  on  the  continent, 
while  the  latter  hoped  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  to  England  by  Malcolm,  his 
predecessor. 

The  storm  which  had  gathered  in  silence 
and  secrecy,  burst  upon  Henry  at  a  moment 
when  he  little  expected  such  an  occurrence. 
His  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  excited 
Guienne  and  Bretagne  to  revolt :  Normandy 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  France,  aided 
by  his  vassals,  the  earls  of  Flanders,  Bour 
logne,  and  Blois  :*the  king  of  Scotland  in« 
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vaAed  the  northern  parts  .of  England ;  and 
the  earl  of  Ijaieester'  landed  with  an  Brmj 
which  had  been  levied  in  Fwanoe  fijft  tlie 
inipport  of  the  English  barons.  Heniy  thnft 
Mv  all  parts  of  his  dovbinions  filled  with 
hostile  arJBies,  before  he  had  thought  of  pre«r 
paring  tor  the  danger ;  and  his  ruin  seemed 
inevitable.  Bat  this  dreadlul  conjecture 
only  served  to  add  lustre  to  his  virtues. 
,  Niiver  did  his  jj^rudence  and  msirtial  abilities 
appear  so  eonspicaous  .as  on  this  trying 
occasion,  when  be  saemed  to  be  redue^  to 
a:tremitj*  Animated  with  fresh  courage  at 
the  view  of  impending  danger,  he  maoaged 
bis  afiairs  with  such  wisdom  and  ifimnessi 
that  he  gained  signal  advantages  over  the 
French  monarch  in  Normandy;  and  amanny 
of  meroenarieahired  in  Brabant,  which  he  sent 
intoBreti^ne,  reduced  that  province  toits  for* 
mer  obedience.  He  thmi  recovered  the  greatest 
past  of  Gttienne,  Saintonge,  Anjou,  Prntpv^ 
and  Bretagne ;  and  by  these  sueoeeses  dis<» 
concerted  the  measures  of  his  enemies;  In 
the  meanwhile*  his  eldest  son  Hrary  resolved 
to  make  a  vigonius  efibrt,  in^ordar  to  obtain 
possesnon.  of  EnglandA  His  proj^t>wai  to 
join  his  forces  to  those  of  the  earl  of  Leicester 
and  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  measure  wbioh 
at  that  juncture  eonLi  scarc^  have  foiled 

VOL.  1.  8 
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of  success.   >  But  here  fortune,  or  rather  Pro^ 
ridence^  interposed  <  in   £Bkvonr  i  of  the  king. 
Young  tienrf  maisched  to  Gravelines,  wfaeie 
he  intended  to  embark ;  but  was  detained 
by  <5dBttary   winds,  until  the  king  having 
restored  his  affairs  in  Frttnce,  embarked  at 
Bardeur,  and  by  his^rrival  in  England  aboot 
.     the  beginning  of  JoT^,  disoooaerted 
A.  D.  1173.    ^  ^j^^  plans  of  his  enemies.  -■  From 
Southampton,  the  place  where  he  Uinded,  he 
proceeded  directly  to  Canterbury  to  perform 
the  penance  enjoined  him  <m  reeeiving  abso- 
lution.   At  the  distance  of  three  miles  Atmi 
llte.dty)  Ihe  king  puilnd  off  his.  boots,  and 
walked /bbrefoot  to  the  sacred  tomb  of  St; 
Thomas;     He  was  then  scourged  by  the  prior 
and  nwnks  of  St«  Augustine,  and  spent  the 
whole  "night  in  prayer  in  the  cathedral,  lying 
pffostlrate  on   the  cold  pavement.     On   the 
enstuing  day,  after  assisting  at  a  solemn  pro- 
cessioa  round  the  sacred  shrine,  he  set  oot 
foi"  London. 

This  humiliation  of  Henry  at  the  tomb  of 
his  inflexible  opponent,  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  high  opinion  of  bis' 
piety,  and  ^vas  instantly  followed  by  events 
which,  seemed  to  oorroborate  all  that  had 
been  said  concerning  the  miraculous  powers 
of  the  sitint  and  his  influence  in  the  celestial 
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tourt.  While  Henry  had  been  so  actively 
employed  in  reducing  his  revolted  provinces 
o\x  the  t^ntinent^  his  generals  had  also  been 
^accessfiil  in  England.  The  earl  of  Leicester, 
at  the  head  of  the  rebellious  barons,  with 
their  French  ^id  Flemish  auxiliaries,  had 
already  been  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
near  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  ten  thousand  of 
his  men  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  This  ad- 
vantage, gained  by  the  royal  arms,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  still  greater  importance, 
and  rendered  remarkable  by  a  striking  coinci- 
dence. On  the  same  day  that  Henry  performed 
bis  humiliating  penance,  and  assisted  in  the 
procession  round  Becket's  tomb,  his  generals, 
llmnphrey  de  Bohun,  and  Richard  de  Laci, 
totally  defeated  the  king  of  Scotland,  and 
brought  that  monarch  a  prisoner  to  England. 
The  clergy  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this 
circumstance,  in  order  to  magnify  the  fame 
of  the  new  saint:  the  credulity  of  the  people 
corresponded  with  their  efforts,  and  this 
important  victory  was,  by  every  one,  ascribed 
to  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.*  The  king  himself,  if  we 
may  credit  historians,  adopted,  or  feigned' to 


•  For  the  history  of  Heory'i  quarrel  with  Becket,  fide  Hoffden,* 
p.  490  to  536.  BVompt.  p.  1056  to  p.  1094,  Lyttleton*A  Hist.  Henry 
II.  also  M.  Paris,  101,  &c.    M.  Weatffllost.  p.  1^7,  6cc. 
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adopt  tl\e  same  opinion,  and  testified  Jiis 
gratitude  and  .devojtion  by  ^  public  thaaks- 
jgiving.*  Both  religion  and  policy  might 
have  a  share  i/i  fictuatlng  the  conduct  of 
^enry,  but  which  soever  of  these  predomi- 
nated, he  experienG;e<jl  the  most  beneficiaji 
.effects  from  a  compliance  vyjth  the  dictates 
of  the  church,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
His  ob^ience  and  apparent  piety  exc^ulpated 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  averted  the 
thuade^  of  excommjanica^ion,  which  in  tl^at 
age  were  so  terrible,  regained  him  the  favour 
of  tli^  Pope,  and  confii^ned  the  att^iclgnent 
of  his  subjects.  His  conduct  was  ad^^  to 
tjie  times  in  which  he  lived.  What  one  ag^ 
applauds  pother  condemns:  many  of  the 
general  i^e^,  cnrijent  opinions,  and  e^tfib- 
ll^hed  cu^tpips  of  pur  ancestors  ipcur  our 
,disftppro^atio|i  and  censure,  and  perhaps  not 
a  few  of  ours  will  be  subjects  of  ridicule  to 
posterity.  The  story  of  Henry  and  Secret 
displays  the  ideas  of  the  ^g^,  and  may  be 
co^lisidered  as  a  curious  and  ijoemOrable  occur* 
rence  ifi  the  history  of  the  English  mop^chy, 
of  t\ffi  ohristi^n  church,  and  of  the  hupaan 
i^vfA.  ^^ut  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  their  conduct,  ima- 

'•    ■  ■  -  1^ 

•  RapiD,  ▼ol.  I.  p.  838. 
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gination  most  carry  us  back  to  the  twelfth 
ceiituij. 

The  fiiture  operations  of  H\eiiry  were 
crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  succesis. 
The  rebellioas  barons  not  daring  4o  keep  th^ 
field,  retired  to  their  castles,  which  were 
rednced  with  great  celerity.*  Henry  was* 
extremely  desirous  of  depriving  his  sons  of 
their  only  support,  the  protection  of  France ; 
and  Louis  seeing  the  iailiire  of  all  his  plans, 
was  desiroos  of  an  accommodation.  Young 
Henry,  and  Geoffrey  his  brother,  perceiving 
tfa^nselves  about  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
French  mo^rch,  were  glad  to  be  included 
in  the  pacification,  and  at  length  Richard, 
who  continued  for  some  time  longer  in  arms, 
being  left  without  hope  of  assistance,  was 
obliged  to  su€i  to  his  father  for  pardon  and 
peace.  A  treiaty  was  therefore  concluded, 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the  two  mo^ 
narchs  of  England  and  France  being  strength- 
ened by  a  contract  of  marriage  between 
Richard  and  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Louis, 
the  pridcess,  who  was  yet  very  young,  vras 
sent  to  be  educatiBd  at  London  until  she 
arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity. 

A  treaty  was^  at  the  same  time,  concluded 
between  Henry  and  Willianr,  king  of  Scot- 

Yide  Brompt.  p.  1094,  &C'. 
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land,  who  was  released  from  captivity  on 
condition  of  restoring  all  the  places  that  he 
had  taken,  and  of  doing  homage  fer.bis  king- 
dom to  the  crowa  of  England.  William  also 
put  into  th^  hands  of  the  English  the  oastles 
of  Roxborough,  Sterling,  and, Edinburgh,  as 
a  security  for  his  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of 
the  treaty, 

A  D  11  4        '^^^^  f^^OTt  but  active  war  being 
thus    terminated,    Henry    enjoyed 
some  years  of  tranquillity  ;  and  the  king  of 
Scotland,  with  the  kings  of  North  and  South 
Wales,  and  several  Welch    noblemen  came 
to  do  him  homage.*     During  this  intenral 
of  peace  he  endeavoured  to  assure  himself  of 
the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  a  revival  of 
several  of  the  Saxon  laws,  a  measure  equally 
.agreeable  to  the  Normans  and  the  English, 
and  which  had  several  times  been  partially, 
adopted,  t  but  never  established  iwt  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  :  nor  did  Henry  him- 
self carry  it  fully  into  eflfect.     The  progress 
of  nations   from  despotism  to  liberty   has 
mostly  been  gradual  and  slow ;  and  such  it 
has  been  particularly  in  England. 

After  seven  years  of  tranquillity,  the  hap- 
piest period  in   Henry's  reign,    bis  repose 


«  Vide  Rapjo  1.  p.  838,  and  Tindal's  Notes,  p.2S9. 
f  By  Henry  I,  and  Stephro. 
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was  again  distarbed  by  the  turbulence  of 
his  sons,  who  formed  another  conspiracy  to 
bereave  him  of  his  crown.  Their  design, 
however,  was  frustrHted  by  the  death  of 
young  Henry,  who,  falling  ill,  and  perceiv- 
ing himself  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  expres- 
sed a  sincere  repentance  for  his  undutiful 
conduct,  and  before  he  expired  had  the 
satis£3u:tioa  of  reedving  from  his  fiither  the 
pardon  of  his  disobedience. 

During  the  tranquillity  which  resulted 
ffora  the  death  of  this  restless  and  turbulent 
prince,  Heraelius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem^ 
arrived  at  London  with  an  offer  to  Henry 
of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  a  croisade  for  the 
support  of  the  christians  in. Palestine.  The 
domestic  aflSiirs  of  the  king,  however,  were 
not  in  so  settled  a  state  as  to  permit  him  to 
be  lon^  absent  from  his  dominions,  and  he 
cdntented  himself  with  furnishing  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  the  support  of 
the  christian  cause.  About  the  same  time 
be  sent  his  youngest  son  John  to^  Ireland, 
in  the  quality  of  governor,  and  had  even 
formed  die  design  of  crowning  him  king  of 
that<]slaBd.  At  his  arrival  John  was  received 
with  the  greatest  applause  by  the  Irish  ;  but 
bis  misconduct  soon  alienated  their  affec** 


tions;  ftnd  the  king  ww  it  |le€^8sary  to 
recall  him,  ie  order  to  prevent  the  ill  eonse^ 
quenc69  that  might  arise  Arom  their  disgust. 
The  troubles  of  Henry  were  only  t<^  end 
with  his  life.  His  sons  continually  found, 
or  pretended  to'^nd^  oartses  of  4$soontept, 
Qeoffrey  ^^ed  at  Paris  in  the  iower  of  hi» 
age ;  but  Richard  rtlll  rerolved  new  pftaaa 
of  revolt.  Louis  VIl.  had  ^BpnrteA  this  life, 
and  his  son  Philip  Auguetns>  a  young  an4 
^enterprising  prinoe,  had  no  sooner  ascended 
the  throne,  of  France,  than  he  formed  the 
great  design  of  wresting  firom  the  English 
the  provinces  whi^  they  held  ii|  that  king- 
dom. In  this  view  he  fomented  the  dif-r 
ferences  between  Henry  and  his  son  Richard, 
and  began  to  make  great  preparations  fer 
war.  Henry)  however,  for  once  soece^cd  in 
conyincing  his  son  that  his  ititerest,  as  well 
as  his  duty,  obliged  him  to  pre^  theitifind- 
ship  of  a  parent  to  that  of  a  foreign  prince. 
The  disastrous  news  that  arfived  from  Syria 
idso  contributed  to  suspend  the  meditated 
hostilities  between  France  and  England.  The 
ehristinii  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  Ibiiundcdby 
the  first  crotsadon,  was  subverted  after 
having  snbsistfld  aboiit  ^ghty-eight  yetas, 

A  D  1187  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*y  ^"^  *Aen  by  the 
'      '  celebrated  SalacHa,  sultan  of  ^gypt 


aad  Sjria.  This  iateUigcnce  roused  the  zeal 
of  the  princes  of  Evrope,  and  another  croisade 
was  projeetedp  HeDiy  and  Philip  suspended 
their  private  aainiosities  in  order  to  support 
what,  in  that  age,  was  deemed  the  cause  of 
heaven ;  and  at  an  interview  the  two  non- 
archs,  together  with  the  earl  of  FlanderSi 
agreed  to  take  the  cross,  and  to  prepare  for 
jMi  expedition  to  the  holy  land.* 

This  sadden  coruscation  of  zeal,  however, 
soon  vanished  amidst  the  dark  complexity  of 
political  interests  and  family  contentions. 
A  trifling  dispute  having  arisen  between 
pvinca  Richaid  and  the  count  of  Thoulonse, 
Henry  snppwted  his  son,  and  Philip  espoused 
the  eaose  of  the  count.  These  circumstances 
occasioned  a  fresh  mptnra  between  the  two 
Idags,  which  cooled  their  croisading  enthu* 
Masm.  But  while  they  were  carrying  on 
their  (^rations  with  vigour,  Richard  sud« 
denly  and  nniBXpectedty  abandoned  his  far- 
ther, who  had  engaged  in  the  war  chiefly  on 
his  aocoants  and  went  over  to  th^  king  of 
France.  The  motives  of  his  conduct  seined 
mysterious;  but  he  alleged,  as  bis  principal* 
eaose  of  complaint,  that  the  king  withheld 
him  from espoudng  the  princess  Alice;  and 


^  ne  MB  of  «91SSj;eeS.  wm  lerM  Hi  Englaiid  for  fhe  croissde. 
Of  th4  Ihp  J«wt  fvpyUfd  .^aOiOOO.    Tlodal*!  NoCe»,  p.  949. 
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he  also  suspected  that  his  intentiao  was  to 
give  her  in  marriage  to  John,  and  to  place 
that  prince  on  the  throne.  It  is  evident 
that  Philip  Augustus  was  at  the  bottom  of 
these  surmiseS)  and  fomented  the  jealousies 
of  Richard  respecting  the  designs  of  his 
royal  parent. 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  Richard's 
suspicions,  his  defection  involved  the  king  in 
great  difficulties.  He  saw  himself  aband<med 
by  most  of  his  continental  subjects,  who 
joined  the  standard  of  rebellion  erected  by 
his  son ;  and  his  troops  being  every  where 
defeated  and  greatly  reduced  in  number,  he 
was  unable  any  longer  to  contend  with  the 
enterprising  genius  and  formidable  arms  of 
Philip  Augustus.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Henry  solicited  the  Pope  to  interpose  his 
au^thority  in  procuring  a  peace.  His  Holiness 
threatened  the  French  monarch  with  lexcom- 
munication,  if  he  continued  tapreveat  Henry 
from  fulfilling  his  vow  of  leading  an  army  to 
Jerusalem ;  but  his  interference  was  in^ec* 
tual.  Philip  despised  the  menaces  of  Rome ; 
and  Henry  finding  himself  unable  to  continue 
the  war,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  adisadvan-^ 
tageous  and  humiliating  peace  on  such  terms 
as  that  monarch  was  pleased  to  dictate.* 


•  For  the  parUcubr  ftrikles  vide  Rapia  1 .  p.  849  and  ff48. 
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The  disastrous  issue  of  this  fatal  war, 
which  formed  an  inglorioas  and  melancholy 
contrast  to  his  former  exploits,  was  not  the 
onlj  mortification  that  Henry  was  doomed  to 
experience.  He  discovered  that  his  favourite 
son  John  bad  beea  engaged  in  the  confederacy 
with  his  hwther  and  the  French  king,  and 
had  laboured  to  dethrone  a  father,  who  con- 
stantly 3hewed  him  the  most  tender  affection. 
On  the  discovery  of  this  new  and  unexpected 
instance  of  iilial  ingratitude  and  rebellion, 
his  cap  of  affliction  was  full :  his  grief  and 
indignation  rose  beyond  all  restraint :  he 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  uttered  im- 
precations against  his  sons,  which  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  retract.  Broken 
with  cares,  disappointments,  and  sorrows, 
rather  than  with  age,  the  unhappy  monarch 
was  now  weary  of  life,  and  he  soon  sunk 
under  the  burden.*  Falling  sick  at  Chinon, 
and  perceiving  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  caused  himself  to  be. carried  into  the 
church  and  laid  before  the  ajter,  where,  after 
confessing  and  receiving  absolution,  he  ex- 

A  D  1199    P*^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^Tth  y^ar  of  his  age, 
and  the  35th  of  a  most  troublesome 


*  Atcetrdlng  to  Bromptoii*s  account  Henry  died  broken  hearted. 
Vj^e  Brompt.  p.  1154. 
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reigh.  His  eyes  wer^  na  sobner  dosed'  than 
all  his  domestics  left  him.  So  little  tespect 
was  paid  to  this  once-powerfol  monarc*; 
that  his  corpse  was  stripped,  and  left  quite 
naked  in  the  church,  ftom  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Fontevraud,  and  interred  in  tiie 
cjwrfr  of  a  nnnnery  which  he  had^  founded. 

The  character  of  Henry  H.  presents  a? 
striking  mixttoe  of  Virtues  and  vices.  Pru- 
dent, valiant,  and  generous,  studious  an* 
learned,  humane  and  beneficent,  he  was 
qualiHed  to  shine  in  the  threefold  capacity 
of  politician,  legislator,  and  warrior.  The 
political  and  military  transad&atis  of  his? 
reigUi  rank  him  among  the  greatest  statesm^ettf 
and  commainders  of  his  time.  The  equity 
and  mildness  of  his  lawi,  which  sttbjecte* 
those  who  hunted  in  the  royal  forests  to 
no  greater  penalty  than  imprisonmeirt,  were 
a  blessing  to  his  subjects,  and  his  acte  of 
beneficence  endear  his  name  to  posterity. 
To  widows  and  orphans  he  was  particulaiiy 
bountiful;  and  during. a  time  of  famine,  itf 
Maine  and  Anjou,  he  displayed- his  humanity 
in  supplying,  at  the  expense  of  his  treasury^ 
ten  thousand  poor  people  with  food-  from  the 
beginning  of  April  till  harvest.  Notwitln 
standing  the  repeated  rebellions'  by  whieh  he 
w  as  harassed,  historians  mention  ftvv  execu- 
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lions,  aqd  no  cruel  punialunen^  durifig  his 
jreign,  «jo  evidei^t  proof  of  his  humane  and 
n^gnapimous  disposition.  Put  hi$  brilliant 
^d  «finiaUe  .qualities  were  tarfiifbed  by  hii 
jynboiuded  ambitiouj  aqid  iwatMtble .  Jasci* 
viposness.  H^  attempl^^d  the  qhai^tity  of  all 
the  fiiir  aex  th^  cav^  i^  his  w^jr,  ^Jid  the 
ii^ncurrent  ^cqounts  of  historiM»a  mcum  him 
of  a  criminal  cprrespondence.witb  the  prippess 
A^ice  of  France,  ^bo  w^  d^sig^ed  tp  be  his 
^MB^bter-in-lfw.  Among  his  nuipaefoiis  vm* 
tre9fifis  wfis  the  o^l^ratf  d  Rosamond  CU^rd^ 
wbofie  nfm^  bas  b?M  trpwwiattad.  to  pP3tf  )9tjr> 
in  hi&tprj,  tra^^y,  and  popular  b«ll»ds.^ 
This  l^4j9  wbpwi  faim^  h^p  repra^^tedw^^ 
pfiragon  of  beauty,  app?V6  to  b»?e  coo)-* 
pletely  ci^pliv»ted'  th^  b^rt  pf  the  volatile 
|ii9lHurdlp,  wbose  alta^bment  to  b^r  wa^  sin- 
pdif^  ^nd  unchangeable.  Her  history,  how- 
ever, is  iObAcnre.  But  it  appears  almost 
certain  Ifaat  she  was  not  poisoni^d  by  the 
queen,  as  related  in  the  popubHr  story,  and 
it  is  mast  probable  that  she  died  a  natural 
deatb.  The  beginmng  of  the  reigu  of  this 
aonainch  was  happy  and  glorious,  and  seemed 
to  promise  him  long  and  uninterrupted  pros- 


*  KiMliij^  of  RcManoiMl'i  history  appears  to  be  certain,  except 
her  htmaty  and  her  afln^nn  with  Henry.  SeeTioM'sootei  ob  Rapiii, 
1.  p.  8S9.     She  vas  ttie  dau|liter  pt  Lord  Clifford. 
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perity.  But  his  dispute  with  Bedcet,  and 
the  repeated  revolts  of  his  sons,  produced  a 
scries  of  troubles  that  imbittered  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days.  Without  attaihrng  to 
old.  age,  he  outlived  his  glory  and  his  hap- 
piness, and  died  broken-hearted,  exhibiting 
a  memorable  instance  of  royal  infeKcity. 

The  domestic  nnhkppiness  of  Hinry,  how- 
e%'er,  did  not  in  any  great  degree  involve  that 
of  his  subjects.  His  misfortunes  fell  chiefly  on 
his  own  head,  and  not  on  the  kingdbm,  which, 
notwithstanding  ihedissensions*of'the  royal 
family,  had  never  beeninso  happy  andflounsh- 
ing  a  state  as  during  his  reign.  >The  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century  since  the  conf^ues^  had  mi- 
tigated the  system  of  tyranny,  ithldi  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  that  bloody  revo- 
lution, and  had  softened  the  Norman  ^ferocity. 
The' conquerors 'begair  no  longer  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  con- 
quered. '  The  great  barons  being  boru  in  the 
couutry,  considered  themsielves  as-  Englisk- 
meu;  and  Henry  endeavoured  |o  raise  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  some  share  of  political 
consequence  by  the  establishment  of  corpora- 
tions, which  in<  every  country  of  Europe  ww 
the  first  step  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  power.*    This  reign  is  also  remarkable 

•  Vide  Mailoz  firma  Borgl,  c.  1.  lect  9.  Hnme*!  Hist.  Bog,  roh 
I.  Append.  Brady'i  Tmuiie  of  borougbi  p^piim.    It  appean  tb«t 
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for  the  introdaGtion  of  various  arts  of  elegance 
and  spl^idouir.  The  croisades,  the  history  of 
which  remaiiis^  a  perpetoal  inonument  of 
human  folly,  were  productive  of  beneficial 
consequences  which  had  not  been  foreseen 
nor  expected  by  their  enthusiastic*  projectors. 
In  their  progress  to  the  hiAj  land,  the  fol- 
lowers  of  the  cross  travelled  through  coantries 
better  caltivated  and  more  civilized  than 
those  with  which  they  had  been  previously 
acquainted.  Their  first  rendezvous  was  ge- 
nerally in  Italy,  in  which  country,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Venice,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to 
iq>ply  themselves  to  commerce,  and  had  made 
some  advances  towards  opulence  and  refine- 
ment. From  Italy  they  had  proceeded  to 
Constantinople,  the  largest  and  most  ftiagni- 
fieent  city  of  Europe^  and  the  chief  seat  of 
the  commerce,  the  arts,-  and  the  elegance  of 
that  age.*  Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans 
found  the  remains  of  the  knowledge  and 
arts  which  the  encouragement  and  example 
of  the   caliphs   had  diffused  through  their 


i  corponitioiii  had  been  formed  under  the  Saxon  king;s,  and  that 
the  Nornu  gmnU  coi^amed  their  privilqiet.  LjtUeton't  Hiaf. 
Henry  II.  vol.  8.  p.  Sn. 

*  The  agmilthmgat  which  the  croisaders  expressed  on  beholding 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Constantinople,  may  be  seen  in  Wfl- 
lc3m«  Tjrr.  apud.  Bong.  vol.  S.  p.  657,  &c.  Gnnfh.  Hist.  Constant. 
aped  Cenifil.  Lect.  antiq.  toI.  4.  p.  14.  Yilhard.  Hist,  de  la  Cooq. 
de  CoMtaatlBople,  p.  49,  dee. 
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empire.  It  W9s  BOt  possible  tkat  the  Groi-* 
nders  should  travel  tbroagh  -so  many  coim^ 
tries,  and  see  their  various  customs  and 
institutions,  without  acquiring  inforiMtion 
pnd  iInpfovem^nt.^  As  their  views  were 
enlargedY  their  prgudices  began  to  wear 
qS£i  and  new  ideas  crowded  into  their  minds. 
In  consequence  of  these  cireumstanees,  we 
discover  soon  af):er  th&commeiiGemeiit  of  the 
eroisades  greater  splendour  in  courts,  greater 
pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  greater  magnifi- 
cence in  buildings,  a  more  refined  taste  in 
pleasure  and  amusements,  a  greater  elegance 
iu  manners^  and  a  more  rom^ntftc  spirit  of 
enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Euff^« 
This  change  first  made  its  a]qpeafanc»  in 
Italy,  where  the  cities  were  greatly  enriched 
by  equipping  the  adventurers,  supplying 
them  with  shipping,  Sec.  Fiom  Italy  it  soon 
passed  into  France,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced into  England,  chiefly  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  11*  whose  possessions  in  th^  Ibrmer 
kingiiom  occasioned  a  continual  ii^tercounie 
between  the  two  countries. 

But  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  of  England  in  the  twdfth 

mH>...i.,i  hi.  I.  ,  L'.iBpayqsaBcwi,  bij  l,  .','   iiniirMi.i.gasaagsBs: 

*  A  French  bistorUp  renarki  the  wperiority  of  the  Italjmt  vfftr 
the  western  ofitioiit  of  Bviope,  in  tbo  icienor  of  d? il  goirenMBtiit,  at 
the  arae  of  the  croiindes.    Gcst.  Dei.  p^  Fnvcot,  Tol.  9.  »•  10«9w 
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centurj,  would  stpp^ar  tt>iltetn)>iible^  if  ^inti- 
mated hy  the  standard  of  modern  ideas.  The 
nobles  aCRicted  to  make  k  splehdid  kppeaN 
ance,  and  the  gefntr^  ^ete  as  ifnagnificeiit  in 
their  dre»s  as  their  fortunes  would  allow.^ 
But  their  honses  trei^e  far  front  correspond^ 
ing  with  the  splendour  of  their  appsir^l ;  and 
except  th^  churches,  the  great  tnona^teries, 
and  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  tite  building^, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  moit  parts  of 
Europe,  were  exceedingly  mean     In  Londoh 
and  tbi  snbui^bs,  most  of  the  great  batons 
and  bishofps  faitd  hotrses  bnilt  of  stone,  of 
magnificent  architecture,    according  to  the 
taste  ol*  that  itg^ ;  but  thoise  of  the  eitizents 
were  constrifcted  of  wood,  and  cbvered  with 
thatch,    x^iih*  lattice   6r    pa(^'e'r    windott^s. 
Altfaottgli  the  art  of  nteddng  glas^  had  long 
before  been  inveioterd,  the  nse  Of  it  tot  Wfft- 
dbVFs  in  private  hoUseiis  having  ptlsi^  {MM 
Italy  into  FraAce,  was  not  gerierall^  intro- 
duced intor  LofrdoA  till  about  A.  I>:  1180, 
only  riine  yearsi  before  the  dealhf  of  Henry 
IL\     Before  tl^at  tinde  gla^s  witidowii  were 


*  tfe^Tf  it,  I  of  rod  need'  the  short  Aogevin  mantle  gr  cloak  int^ 
fashioo.     Brompt:  p.  1150. 

f  M.  Lt  Ptes.  Hfetfa'dll  observes,  that  about  ihts  ti^e'tlic  ^ne  art* 
began  to  appear  in  France:  The  calUedral  of  Kotre  Dame,  at  Paris' 
was  bail!  aboat  the  same  period,  the  great  altar  piece  beiog  finished 
A.  D.  1182. 

roL,  1-        .  T 
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regarded  as  a  mark  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence.* London,  at  that  period,  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  abput  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  but  none  of  the  streets  were 
paved.  I 

The  military  regulations,  so  different  from 
those  of  modern  times,  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion; and  the  orders  issued  by  Henry  IL 
A.  D.  1180,  for  arming  his  subjects,  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  equipping,  as 
well  as  of  levying,  soldiers.  Every  one  who 
held  a  knight's  fee,  and  every  free  layman 
possessing  goods  or  rents  to  a  certain  amount, 
was  to  have  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
and  a  lance :  every  free  layman,  who»  goods 
or  rent  was  of  a  less  value,  was  to  have  an 
iron  cap,  a  gorget,  and  a  lan^ :  every  bur- 
gess, and  every  freeman  of  the  lowest  rank, 
was  to  have  a  horseman's. coat^  an  iron  cap, 
and  a  lance :  and  all  these  accoutrements 
were  to  be  provided  by  each  individual  at 
*  his  own  expence.J  The  number  of  knight's 
fees  into  which  the  great  baronial  estates 
were    distributed,     amounted    to    ^60,216. 


*  For  an  accoont  of  the  dress,  boildiop,  &c.  of  the  EiiglUh  at  tbat 
time,  vide  Lydleton^s  Hist,  of  Henry  II.  ubi  supra. 

f  Thjs  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  tbat  age  in  all  the  cities  of 
Europe;  ezceptAboostantinople,  Rome,  and  some  others  of  Italy,  and 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

t  Vide  Hoveden,  p.  614. 
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Many  of  these  were  again  subdi?ided  without 
altering  the  nature  of  the  tenure ;  and  every 
one  who  held  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight^s 
fee,  was  regarded  as  a  liber  homo,  a  freeman 9 
or  gentleman,  and  was  liable  to  bear  arms.* 
In  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years,  which  had  elapsed  from  the  conquest 
te  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  nobles  had 
obtained  many  privileges ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  still  remained  in  a  state 
of.slavery.  They  might,  indeed,  experience 
an  increase  of  private  happiness  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  they  must 
have  derived  some  benefit  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  humane  and  polished  manners 
among  their  superiors ;  but,  in  other  respects^ ... 
their  condition  was  very  little  ameliorated. 

•  Vide  Camp.  Polit.  Survey,  vol.  9.  p.  381. 
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JxS  soon  ast  Henry  wm  IMA  im  his  0Baw, 
^cbard  went  t6  RewBb  and  reoeived  fiom 
t^  hapda  of  Ih^  archbitlK^,  tbo  4aeal  cwqwu 
of  Noraoandy.  O^e  0f  tli»  Ar&tacts  of  fin 
^dottoistretioa'  ^as  the  rekaae  of  the  qacen, 
liifi  mother,  whom  th^  kiffgf  his  fa*her,  bad 
kefit  sisCe^vii  years  in  priso».  Richard  mt 
only  restored  faev  toiUherty,  h«i  abormtruslad 
^,her  with  the  goKernoieiU  of  thait  diiehy,  with 
vexyiesjbfmht  poKtfen  aad  pitvilegaa.  He 
afterwards  went  and  did  homage  to  Philip 
Augustus ;  but  he  thought  no  mare  of  fulfil- 
ling his  contract  of  marriage  with  the  princess 
Alice,  although  the  suspension  of  that  affair 
had  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  so  many 
complaints  and  revolts.  The  interview  be- 
iWeen  the  two  monarchs,  howevec,  was 
friendly,  and  terminated  to  their  mutftal  sa- 
tisfaction. Richard  having  settled  his  affairs 
Sept.8d«  ^^  ^^^  continent,  came  to  London, 
A.  D.  1189.  i^QJ  ^gg  crowned  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.     But  the  ceremony  of  the 
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coronatios  w*i  dktorbed  by  a  pApalar  tu- 
malt,  wbicfa  was  atteafded  hj  some  difiaitroito 
fonseqaenoei.    At  a  tiifte  mhen  the  spirit  of 
efoisading  penraded  dH  yIKiIm,  and  th#  lucent 
loss  of  Jerusaleaa  kad  mcreas^i  tiie  fiiiy  of 
fimatieal  zoai,  tlie  peaple  s#iz«d,  -with  tnnr 
sport,  aarf  oGcasidii  of  stewing  their  rancour 
against  the  eaMriSB  oi  Cferf isf .    It  was,  perw 
haps,  witii  a  view  of  ptWMting  any  diMnf  b- 
4UM6  that  the  Jews  had  bi»eii  forhiddto  to  he 
pveaeat  at  the  4OMnati0».    Some  4f  «lfeitf , 
however,  eooiiag  to  hring  piMents  t6  the' 
king,    or   impelled    by   curiosity,    pressed 
e^peiiy  into  the  chnrob,  and  were  uiassaered 
by  the  popuiiioe.    But  the  authors  of  this 
havliarity  did  not  go  tiapttaished*    By  the 
ooamMid  of  the  lang,  a  strict  inquisition 
was  made,   and  the  ringleaders  were  con- 
demned to  death. 

But  this  necessary  severity  did  not  pre- 
vent the  repetiti<m  at  rimilar  enormities. 
In  the  ensoiiag  year  the  mhWe  e(  N4«wicfa, 
Stamfoid,  St*  Edmondsbaff,  Lincdln,  and 
Lynn,  Mse  npott  the  Jews,  atfd  destroyed 
great  numbers  of  those  tmfiitiuflate  people. 
But  the  rage  of  the  popolaoe  waa  exerted 
against  them  with  the  most  savage  cruelty  at 
YeriL.  About  five  hundred  men,  besides 
women  and  dbildren,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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iiiry  of  a  fanatical  mob,  prevailed  on  the 
government  to  let  them  enter  the  castle.  But 
the  sheriff  summoned  them  to  deliver  it  up, 
and  on  their  refusal,  the  castle  was  attached 
"by  the  people.  The  Jews  finding  it  impos- 
sible Jong  to  resist  so  numerous  a  host  of 
assailants,  offered  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  for 
.permission  to  retire ;  but  the  ferocious- rabble, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  their 
faith,  refused  to  give  any  quarter.  In  this 
situation  the  unhappy  Israelites,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  and  sangui- 
nary christians,  resolved  on  the  desperate 
measure  of  sdf-de^striiction.  The  proposal 
was  made  by  an  ancient  Rabbi,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  approbation.  Every 
master  of  a  family  iirst  cut  the  throats  of  his 
wives  and  children,  then  dispatched  his  ser- 
vants, and  lastly  butchered  himself.*  Such 
was  the  tragical  fate  of  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  an  infuriate  zeal.    - 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession,  the 
views  of  Richard  were  turned  towards  Palest- 
tine,  the  theatre  on  which  the  warriors  pf 
Christendom  expected^  by  martial  exploits, 
to  acquire  immortal  fame  and  eternal  salva- 
tion. •  Before  his  departure  from  France,  he 


*  Brompt.  p.  1171  and  IITS. 
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had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Philip  Augustus, 
hy  which  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to  unite 
their  forces,  and  march  at  their  head,  in  order 
to  recover  Jerusalem  from  the  Mahommedans. 
He  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  before 
Philip,  eager  for  the  enterprise,  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  remind  him  of  his  engagement. 
This,  however,  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
Animated  by  religious  zeal  and  martial 
ardour,  Richard  was  far  from  seeking  excuses 
or  making  needless  delays.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  urged  by  every  possible  means  his 
preparations.  As  he  intended  to  lead  a 
powerful  army  into  Palestine,  it  was  requisite 
to  raise  large  sums  of  money  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  late  king  had  left  in  his  coffers 
£900,000.  besides  jewels  and  other  valuables; 
and  Richard  levied  new  sums  by  every  means 
that  policy  could  devise.  He  sold  almost  all 
the  crown  lands,  a  measure  which  greatly 
tended  to  increase  the  already  e^^orbitant 
influence  of  the  clergy ;  for  the  bishops  and 
abbots  being  the  men  who,  in  that  age,  had 
the  most  ready  money,  they  were  the  chief 
purcbaseng,  and  made  very  advantageous 
bargains.  The  king  of  Scotland  sCIso  im- 
proved the  opportunity.  In  consideration  of 
ten  thousand  marks,  Richard  discharged  the 
Scottish  monarch  from  the  homage  to  ^vhich 


he  |ia4  bpep  ^^^eptfifl  by  Ilefi?^  II.  wA  re- 
stored to  feifw  t|i|j  fortrp^s^s  Qf  P^rsikk  aud 
RQxboroqgh..  Ther^  w?TP  w%  waiting  per^^ 
sons  who  nittrH)iar^d  H^in^t  thpse  ^li^i^fitioiiif , 
aiidp9ii^te4  opt  t.l)eir4»n^en>i|9  copsequences. 
But  so  gre^^ly  wg$  Riph^rd  inspired  with  09^ 
ligious  zea),  pr  th^  d^i^ire  qf  m^rti^i  faipe, 
that  he  made  011)7  thi^  apsfi  er  tq  their  remon- 
iltr^ncM^^ :  ''  I  ^Quld  se)I  LpodoB  itself  if  1 
^'  Cpujd  fji^d  a  perwo  ^ble  tp  pprphpae  it.'' 

Th^  mpney  am^s^^d  by  the^  fsxtniordiiiary 
mc^ans  being^  sti}l  ^n^d^i^^^^  tQ  the  greatness 
of  his  d^i^ns^  he  devised  a  niimbw  Qf  other 
fBjjpediepts,  As  gre»t  qqpibers  qf  peiPQH^ 
had  inconsiderately  epgag^d  in  th^  proi- 
s^de,  he  obl^iped  ffQvx  iW  Pop^  a  power  to 
release,  fpf  a  pe<:iin^»ry  coi)si4^rai:ipi),  woh  as 
repented  of  Xhe\T  yfl>y.  I|e  also  e^^torted  MO-r 
si4er9ble  siims  frpm  tb^  iWft  ppplept  pf  hig 
sulqect?.  From  Wflae  h^  borrpired  mopey; 
frqn\  others  w^Qse  cpa^qpt  had  e^ted  any 
suspicion,  hp  e?(torted  presents  by  tb^eatepipg 
to  call  then)  tq  a  istrict  acpQ^Qt :  ip  fipe,  he 
left  po  pt^aps  untried  to  rf^f^e  fup^^  silfficient 
for  carryipg  intq  es^ecutipn  the  vas,t  pr<^?ctft 
whicb  Hp  had  ^in^4«  Thci  clergy,  at  th^ 
same  tip^p,  4i9ypl^^^  thpir  zejd,  f^nd  e|certpd 
all  their  ipflp^nce  ip  procuring  him  soldiers: 
^W  tb^  P«|pit?^  yeisqpndefl  >vUb  th^  merit  of 
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Q^fyit^  in  t%%  kqly  war:  the  confessors 
«BJoi|ie4  no  penances,  but  such  as  tended  to 
piXM^ote  the  grand  enterprise  of  recovering 
Jerusalem  firpm  the  infidels.  In  a  word,  alLthe 
^riogs  of  prinicel  J  policy  and  priestly  leger^ 
demaia  w^re  pat  in  motion,  in  order  to  raise 
ni^n  and  money  for  the  pious  expedition. 

While  the  preperations  were  going  rapidly 
forward,  Richard  took  precautions  lor  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  during  bis  ab« 
sepce.  Big  greatest  apprehensions  arose  from 
bis  knowledge  of  tl^  ambition  of  his  brother 
Johii.  who  might  seise  so  &70urable  an  op- 
poftitni^y  ^  seating  himself  on  the. throne. 
He  would  gladly  have  taken  that  prince  with 
him  to  Palestine,  but  observing  his  reluctance 
to  the  voyi^e,  insteadof  compelling  him  to 
mf^  ea  involuntary  vow,  he  endeavoured,  by 
an  aoonmolation  of  favours,  to  secure  him  in 
hjs  allegiance.  But  although  no  ill  conse- 
quences ensued  from  leaviiigJobn  in  England, 
the  generosity  of  Richard  on  this  occasion  is 
more  to  be  admired  than  his  policy.  To  his 
favourite,  Longchamp,  Inshop  of  Ely,  and 
the  bishop  of  Di)rham,  he  committed  the 
regency;  he  also  renewed  his  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Scotland;  and  all  his  prc^ 
parations  being  completed,  h^ad  no  further 
need  to  delay  his  voyage. 
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Qn  the  11th  December,  1190,  Richard, 
tilth  all  hi6  forces,  sailed  from  Dover,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  France  had  an  inter- 
view with  Philip  Augustas.*  The  two  mo- 
narchs  having  settled  every  thing  relative  to 
tbetr  voyage,  the  combined  armies  of  England 
and  France  joined  at  Verelai,  and  marched 
together  to  Lyons,  where  they  parted,  Philip 
proceeding  to  Genoa,  and  Richard  to  Mar- 
seilles. The  English  fleet,  in  the  meanwhile, 
had  been  dispersed  by  a  stofrm,  which  had 
prevented  it  from  arriving  at .  Marseilles  so 
soon  as  the  king  expected.  Impatient  at  this 
delay,  Richard  hired  some  vessels,  and  em- 
barking part  of  his  troops,  set  sail  for  Mes- 
sina, the  general  rendezvous.  But  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Sicily,  he  was  joined  by 
his  fleet,  with  the  Vest  of  his  troops,  and  the 
whole  armament  arrived  safe  at  Messina.^j- 

During  their  stay  at  this  place  of  rendez- 
vous, circumstances  occurred  which  proved 
ultimately  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  Tancred 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Sicily.  The  Pope, 
who  claimed  the  disposal  qf  that  kingdom  as 
a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  liad,  on  the  death  of 

•  At  Val  Rcmi.     BrompL  p.  1170. 

^  Vide  Brompt.  p.  1 173^-1 179 1  and  Hoved.  p.  667-^9. 
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William  the  Good,  without  issue,  given  the 
crown  to  Henry  VI:  emperor  of  Germany, 
fiat  Tancred,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  king 
Roger,  the  father  of  William,  had  been  elected 
by  the  Sicilian  nobles,  and  found  means  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  throne.  At  his  ac- 
cession he  had  imprisoned  the  dowager  queen 
who  was  sister  to  the  king  of  England ;  but 
the  arrival  of  that  prince  at  Messina  pro* 
cured  her  liberation.  Richard,  bowever,  was 
not  contented  with  this  satis£iction ;  and  he 
demanded  for  the  queen,  his  sister^  the  dower 
assigned  her  by  the  late  king  William,  her 
husband.  The  delays  of  Tancred  to  comply 
with  this  requisition,  together  with  a  riot  of 
the  Messinians,  who  rose  against  the  English, 
so  exasperated  Richard  that  he  attacked  the 
city,  and  having  carried  it  by  assault,  dis- 
played his  bamners  from  the  walls,  even  in 
that  part  where  the  French  had  their  quarters. 
Philip  complained  of  the  insult,  and  the  great 
men  on  both  sides  were  obliged  to  use  their 
utmost  influence  to  prevent  a  rupturcf*  Rielp- 
ard,  however,  protesting  that  he  had  nev^ 
intended  any  insult  to  Philip,  took  dowii  his 
standard,  and  the  two  monarchs  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  reconciled.  At  the  same  time 
Tancred  complied  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  English  monarch,  and  agreed  to  give  hi« 
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daughter  in  marriage  to  Artkiur,  duke  of 
'Bretagne,  the  nephewr  of  Ri^uurd,  as  wdl  as 
td  farnish  six  large  ships  and  ten  gallies  £br 
tba  ser^iee  of  the  eroisade. 

A  perfect  reconciliation  now  seemed  to 
hare  taken  plaee  betweenall  the  parties.  B«t 
the  Sicilian  prince  was  inwardly  di«atisfitfd 
widi  a  treaty,  which  nothing  hut  Ibree  could 
have  compelled  hi  m  to  sign.  He  endeaTonred 
to  engage  the  king  at  France  in  his  qoarrelf 
and  to  form  an  alliance  with  him  ^;ainst 
Richard;  but  Philip  ngected  tlie  proposal. 
Tancred,  therefore,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
inconveniences  and  insults  which  be  had 
experienced  from  these  onwelceme  visitors^ 
reserved,  by  sowing  between  them  the  seeds 
of  dissension,  to  disappoint,  if  possible,  their 
hopes  of  success  in  thmr  future  enterprises. 
He  privately  warned  Richavd,  that  Philip 
had  formed  ill  demgns  against  him,  and  oor^ 
roborated  his  assertions  by  shewing  him  a 
letter,  written,  as  he  said,  by  the  Dohe  at 
Burgundy.  Richard,  on  receiving  this  in^ 
formation,  expostulated  with  Philip/ #iha 
denied  the  diarge,  and  accused  him  of  sinkiag 
a  pretence  for  dissolving  the  confederacy; 
The  quarrel  was  carried  almost  to  an  open 
rapture.  Philip  informed  Richard,  that  «o- 
less  he  consummated  his  marriage  with  Alices 
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ke  flboidd  regwd  Yam  as  his  enemy.  Richard 
pereaqitimly  dedaMd  thai;  he  ooold  not 
marry  a  princess  who  had  borne  a  child  to 
his  fiither^  and  ofibfed  ta  proTe  the  £iot. 
Philip  perceiving  that  his  si^ter^s  honour 
must  sttifer  bj  the  investigation,  desisted 
from  hie  dranawi.  After  several  conferences^ 
die  two  Princes  were  apparently  reconciled, 
and  agreed  to  proceed  in  their  enterprise ; 
but  from  that  period  they  were  never  sin-^ 
ccoefy  firiendft,  nor  ever  acted  with  that  mutual 
coafidsBce  which  was  neeefisary  to.  ensare 


The  two  UMHMirchft  having  spent  the  win<« 
ter  ai  Massina,  onde*  nady  to  pursue  their 
voyUge  in  the  spving.    PhUip  sailed  first, 

^^ek,  ^uid.  Richard  having  waited  the 
A.  D.  1191.  arrival  of  his  mother  Eleanon  and 
Ids  bride  Berongtielbty  of  Navarre^  Allowed 
bim  in  the  course  of  a  few  days«  When 
praparasg  fbr  his  departure  feom  M esanri^ 
Kicfanrd  b  sAtd  to  |tave  confessed  his  sins,  to 
the  pf'elatee  who  ncoQmpunied  the  expedition, 
aind  to  have  Mcetired  the  dBsoipline  at  their 
inaids.*  AAer  this  expargatioo,  he  put  to 
sea  with  at  fleet  of  one  imndred  amd  fifty  sail, 
£Af<*iMi  gallies,  tea  liarge  ships  laden  with 

^  tftvmpX.  f.  1190. 
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provisions,  and  a  consideraUe  nninber  of 
small  tessels ;  but  the  mimber  of  troops  em- 
barked is  not  ascertained  by  historians.  The 
fleet  being  arrived  off  Cyprus,  was  dispersed 
by  a  violent  tempest,  and  several  of  the  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  coasts.  Isaac  Com- 
nenus,  king  of  that  island,  instead  of  giving 
any  assistance  to  the  English  who  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  caused  them  to  be 
imprisoned,  and  seized  their  effects.  Richard 
demanded  their  restitution,  and  on  receiving 
a  refusal,  attacked  the  island,  defeated  the 
king,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  peojrfe, 
who  had  been  grievously  o{^essed  by.  the 
tyranny  of  Isaac,  regarded  the  English  as 
deliverers  rather  than  invaders ;  and  Richard 
completed',  without  opposition,  the  conquest 
of  the  island. 

From  Cyprus,  Richard  immediately  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  where  hie  found 
Philip  Augustus  already  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Acre.  Before  the  arriv|il  of  the  ti\'o  kings^ 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat,  and  other  christian  princes  and  lords 
of  Syria,  with  an  army  composed  of  Germans, 
Flemings,  and  Italians,  had  commenced/  the 
siege  of  that  place*  Philip  had  joined  them 
'^\ith  his  whole  force,  and  Richajcd  tendijig^ 
with  the  English  troops,  the  combined  armies 
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of  the  chrbtian^. pushed  the  siege  with  such 
vigour,  thali  Acre  was  at  length  obliged  to 
3tAy  iM,  surrender.  Philip  had  laid  before 
A.D.U91.  ^^  tQ\9n  since  the  2l8t  of  March, 
and  Richard  from  the  8th  of  Junei*  but  the 
siege  had,  from  its  commencement,  continued 
more  thaoa  twio  years,  and  the  number  of 
croisaders  who  perished  by  the  sword  or  by 
sickness  before  its  fatal  walls,  is  said  to  have 
been,  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand, 
among  whom  were  the  duke  of  Servia,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  other 
persons  of  an  elevated  rank  from  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  France 
and  £ngland» 

A  conquest^  which  had  cost  so  prodigious 
a  number  pf  human  lives,  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced the  most  decisive  and  brilliant  effects. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  banners  of  the  chris- 
tians displayed  from  the  walls  of  Acre,  thaii 
the  success  of  their  arms  seemed  only  to  have 
revived  the  dissentions  of  their  leaders.  The 
distinguished  valour  of  the  king  of  England 
had  greatly  contributed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  place,  and  gained  him  universal  esteem 
in  the  army.  This  disposition  of  the  troops 
csLcited  the  jealousy  of  Philip,  who  beheld, 
with  a  malevolent  eye,  the  glory  of  an  ally 

M.  Paris,  p.  lai. 
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whMi  be  r«gafd(^  as  a  rival.  Th^  j^dtasj 
M  the  two  inMM-dis,  iftdMd,  ilM  mMdal^ 
and  eve^f  day  pfodtpced  MiH^  cftdte  of  di^ 
\t%Mi  w  sonfie  pretext  for  di^MMtioa.  l^efore 
f  iie^  arrival  of  the  two  biiligs,  tlie  ^riMJaM  of 
l^d«5tiae  were  divided  into  feetionil.  Ov(jr  ^ 
lAsigaad  liad  swayed  tke  6cepff«  of ^^MLsat^ii 
fill  the  timiF  of  its  captaM  by  Saladta  ;  bat 
f he  Mte quia  of  Mootserrat  bad  pfetensioas  to 
tbAC  bfOgdom^  and  sei^tal  of  the  ^hriciliii 
bafoai  were  disposed  to  faToar  his  claim, 
Yot  this  dispute  was  only  iW  an  empt^ 
f  vile,  as  the  gieatest  part  of  the  eounti^  was 
m  the  possession  of  Saladin  ;  and  vt  was  only 
from  the  expected  success  of  the  arias  idi\m 
etm$isy  that  etther  of  tbeiir  c)aiq|i^omM  deiive 
any  ini^rtanoe.  The  questions^  however, 
was  made  a  new  souroe  of  diseoid  biBtwae* 
the  two  monarchs.  Philip  opraly  dedcairad 
in  favony  of  Ibe  marq^ois;  and  Miafawd 
espoused  tho  pavty  of  Guy.  Amidsrt  these 
contentfOM  which  greatfy  obstracted  die 
progress  of  the  chrii»tiansy  the  two  hinga  fell 
fli^k  of  tke  same  dbCempov.  Tbmr  llfea 
were,  for  some  time^  in  gveai  danger ;  bat 
both  of  them  recovered.*  PhiKp*  findingi 
his   constittrtion   greatly  impaired  by   Ua 

•  Rapio  sayi  that  both  of  them  lost  their  hair.  Hist.  £0^.  I.  P* 
S50.  Reoaalt  says  that  Philip  lost  his  hair  and  his  nails.  Abreg. 
Chron.  An.  1191. 
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siekiiefi,  resolved  to  return  to  VfUnHe.  Richard 
being  apprized  of  his  intention,  appre-^ 
bended  that  Philip  might,  in  his  absence, 
attack  his  dominions,  and  at  first  insisted  on 
their  agreement,  that  neither  of  them  shonld 
abandon  the  enterprise  without  the  other's 
consent.  But  as  he  could  not  constrain  him 
to  stay,  he  released  him  from  that  part  of  the 
contract ;  and  Philip  having  bound  himself 
by  an  oath  not  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
the  dominions  of  Richard  during  his  absence, 
joiysi,  '^^^  Palestine,  and  passing  through 
A.  D.  1192.  ij^y^  i«tumed  to  France.  At  the 
time  of  his  departure,  he  left  ten  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  whom  he  gave  public  orders  to 
pay  the  same  obedience  to  the  king  of 
Bngbuid  as  to  himself.  But  his  future  conduct 
gives  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  received 
privataunstructions  of  a  different  tendency. 

Soon  *after  the  departure  of  the  French 
monarch,  Richard  and  Saladin  exhibited  to 
their  armies  a  spectacle  of  horror  in  mas- 
sacring the  prisoners  whom  each  had  in  his 
power.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  on  which 
of  the  two  princes  history  ought  to  fix  the 
stigma  of  this  barbarous  deed.*     But  the 

•  Vide  Rapin,  toI.  1 .  p.  S51,  waA  TUidal*8  ootev,  ibid.  TIwMe* 
of  Barf  nndy  followed  the  exainple  of  the  kin;  of  England. 

U 
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most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Saladin  having 
refused  to  pay  the  ransom  of  the  Turkish 
prisoners,  as  stipulated  by  the  capitulation 
of  Acre,  Richard  began  the  massacre  by  be- 
heading between  two  and  three  thousand,  or 
according  to  others,  jfive  thousand  of  his  pri- 
soners; and  that  Saladin  retaliated  by  th« 
slaughter  of  his  christian  captives.  But 
whatever  apology  may  be  made  for  the 
law  of  retaliation  in  war,  it  is  generally 
the  innocent  who  suffer  for  the  crimes  of 
their  superiors. 

After  this  horrible  scene  was  closed,  the 
christians  held  a  council  of  war,  and  the 
siege  of  Ascalon  was  resolved  on  by  the  com- 
manders. The  army  marched  along  the 
coast,  attended  by  the  fleet  to  supply  it  with 
necessaries.  Saladin  having  intelligence  of 
their  design,  advanced  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  took  an  •advan- 
tageous position  in  their  front,  in  order  te 
cover  Ascalon.  Whatever  might  be  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  Richard  resolved  to  hazard 
a  battle,  and  undauntedly  approached  the 
enemy.*  The  right  wing  of  the  christian 
army  was  commanded  by  James  D'Avesnes, 
the  left  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
king  of  England  led  the  main  body.     Saladin 

*  The  itrength  of  Richard**  amy  is  not  aKertaioed  by  any  hU* 
iOTlBD  I  but  it  miut  have  been  greatly  inferior  to  tbat  of  SiOadia. 
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having  concealed  a  plirt  of  his  amy  behind 
some  hills  that  wiere  near  his  camp,  waited 
their  approach,  withdut  stirring  from  his 
position.  The  right  wing  of  the  christians 
began  the  engagement:  the  Saracens  received 
their  charge  with  a  resolution,  which  being 
supported  bj  numbers,  threw  them  into 
disorder;  and  James  D'Avenei^  was  slain  in 
endeavouring  to  rally  his  retiring  troops.  At 
the  same  time  the  Duke  df  Burgimdy  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  right  of  the  Sariicens, 
which,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Saladin, 
retreated  in  iSghting,  and  caHsed  the  duke  to 
advance  to  a  consi4erable  distan<ie  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army;  The  stratagem 
having  so  fkr  succeeded,  Saladin  oi^ered  the 
troops  that  were  posted  behind  the  hills  to 
move  forwaifd.  .By  this  manoeuvre,  the  duke 
was  surrounded,  a  terrible  slaughter  was 
made  of  his  troops,  and  the  whole  tving  that 
was  under  his  command  was  in  danger  of 
being  annihilated.  At  this  Critical  juncture, 
Richard',  who  had  been  successful  in  the 
centre,  was  informed  of  the  situation  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  marching  instantly 
to  his  relief,  vrrested  from  the  troops  of 
Saladin^  a  victory  of  which  they  thought 
themselves  certain.  On  this  memorable  oc* 
casion,  Richard  performed  such  prodigies  of 
valour,  as  excited  the  admiration  even  of  his 
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enemiefi.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
the  contest  was  decided.  But  after  a  variety 
of 'manceuvres,  victory  at  last  declared  for 
the  christians.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
$aladini  his  troops  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. The  christians  taking  advantage  of 
their  disorder,  pressed  them  so  vigorously 
that  the  route  became  general.  Thus  the 
vast  army  of  Saladin  was  totally  defeated; 
and  forty  thousand  infidels  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  attested  the  victory  of  the 
christians. 

After  defeating  this  multitudinous  host  of 
enemies,  Richard  took  possession  of  tho 
maritime  cities  of  Ascalon,  Joppa,  and 
Csesarea,  which  Saladin  had  abandoned,  after 
demolishing  their  walls.  The  christians  con- 
sidered it  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  repair 
the  fortifications  of  these  cities,  and  to 
establish  magazines  for  the  army  brfore  they 
advanced  into  the  interior.  This  caused  a 
considerable  delay  in  their  operations,  and, 
the  English  monarch  has  been  accused  of 
losing  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  by  not  march- 
ing  directly  against  Jerusalem,  as  Hannibal 
has  been  blamed  for  not  assaulting  Rome 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannse ; 
but  in  one  case,  as  well  as  the  other,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  just  judgment  amidst  a 
complexity  of  circumstances,  with  which  hia- 
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toriatis  are  in  all  probability  but  partially 
acquainted.*  After  the  fortifications  of  the 
maritime  cities  were  repaired,  Richard  at 
length  began  his  march  to  Jerusalem.  In  his 
route  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  caravan,  which  was  carrying  to  that  city  a 
supply  o^  provisions,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
merchandise,  f  The  caravan  was  guarded  by 
a  body  of  eleven  thousand  horse^  who  finding 
themselves  near  the  christian  army,  attempted 
to  retreat.  But  the  king  by  a  sudd^i  and 
vigorous  attack  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
three  thousand  loaded  camels,  and  four 
thousand  horses  and  mules,  with  an  immense 
booty,  which  he  immediately  distributed 
among  his  troops.  Richard  then  continuing 
his  march,  ascended  a  hill,  from  whence  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Jerusalem,  the 


*  Vuting  Richard's  ilay  aC  Joppa,  a  curious  incident  bappened. 
BaTiBg  been  haadag  la  tlie  coaotfy  with  only  six  attendaats»  be  fell 
into  an  amboscade  of  the  Saracens,  and  woald  jiave  been  taken  pri- 
•ooer,  had  not  Willlani  Des^reaux,  by  calling  out,  *'  I  am  the  king  of 
Engiaod/'  drawn  all  their  attention  to  himself,  and  given  to  Richard 
aa  opportnnity  of  making  his  escape.  Despreaax  being  taken  and 
carried  to  Saladin^  ingenaoosly  coofeised  the  device  he  had  aied  to 
save  hh  master.  The  soltao  applauded  his  fidelity,  and  caused  him 
to  be  hoooaralily  treated.  Re  was  afterwards  exehaaged  for  tea 
emirs,  or  Saracea  prince^.    Aapin,  fol.  1.  p.  8.  251, 

f  Rapta  calls  this  the  Babylon  caravan  \  but  Babylon  was  at  tfafit 
tSoie  become  a  place  of  aa  ooaseqaence.  It  might  have  been  the 
Bagriaid  caravan  i  bat  bow  la  its  road  from  either  Babylon  or  Bag. 
dad  to  Jennalcm,  it  coald  fall  in  with  the  christians  in  their  march 
fk^m  the  coast,  is  somewhat  difficolt  to  explain,  aad  requires  a  more 
circaaiitantial  accouat  than  historians  have  given. 
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grand  object  of  his  expedition*    But  a  dis^ 
tant  view  of  that  famous  citj  was  all  that 
he  obtained.    The  country  being  destitute 
of  forage,  and  the  season  far  advanced,  he 
was  obliged  to  de&r  the  siege  until  spring* 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  dissensions  fimong  the 
christians   revived.    The   duke   of  Austria 
abandoned  Richard:   his  example  was  folr 
fowed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the 
marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  commanded  the 
Italian  troops,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crowa 
of  Jerusalem,  refused  to  assist  in  conquering 
a  kingdom  which  was  designed  for  his  rival. 
The  defection  of  the  Germans,  French,  and 
Italians,  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  king 
of  England  should,  with  the  troops  that  re- 
mained, accomplish  so  difficult  an  enterprise 
as  the  reduction  pf  Jerusalem,  which  con- 
tained a  garrison  almost  as  numerous  as  his 
army,  and  was  plentifully  stored  with  pro- 
visions.    These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  intelligence  which  he  received  relating  to 
the  state  9f  affairs  in  England,  and  his  appre- 
hensions that  Philip  Augustus  might  take 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  his  do- 
minions,   obliged  him  to  abandon  all   his 
views  of  further  conquests  in  the  east ;  and 
Saladin  being  desirous  of  ridding  himself  qf 
so  formidable  an  enemy,  a  truce  for  three 
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yiears  was  readily  oonduded.  The  kiiig  of 
England  being  now  about  to  depart,  the 
christian  troops  that  were  to  be  left  in  Pales- 
tine elected  the  marquis  of  M ontserrat  for 
Iheir  commander.  Richard,  who  had  openly 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  mmrquis,  was 
displeased  at  a  choice  so  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention; but  he  gave  to  Guy  de  Lusignan  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  was  an  ample 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  an  empty  title 
to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.* 

Thus  terminated  this  famous  croisade, 
which  drained  both  France  and  England  of 
men  and  money,  but  totally  failed  in  regard 
to  its  object.  The  fatal  rendezvous  at  Mes- 
sina may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
misfortunes,  or  misconduct  of  these  romantic 
adventurers.  How  far  the  insinuations  of 
Tancred  might  be  consistent  with  truth,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine;  for  whatever  his- 
torians may  pretend  to  know,,  and  presume 
to   relate,   concerning  the   secret   views  of 


*  Prerioin  to  Ricbanl'i  departure,  tlie  miirqiiifl  of  Montsemtwat 
itabbcd  in  the  streets  of  Tyre  by  two  Bssassins  sent  for  that  porpote* 
by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Monntain,  a  Saracen  chief,  who  was  sUIed  the 
Prince  of  the  Aaassios.  He  had  always  in  his  service  a  nomber  of 
desperadoes*  ready  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  coontry,  and  assassinate 
maj  penoa  thai  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  his  policy  or  his  ▼engeabce  i 
mod  from  these  people  some  have  supposed  the  word  assassin  to  be  de- 
rived.— \»  Richard  hod  always  been  hostile  to  the  views  of  the  mar* 
qoit,  he  was,  at  first,  suspected  of  being  accessary  to  tbemnrder;  hot 
the  discovery  of  the  teal  aathon  of  the  crime  cleared  his  reputation  of 
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princes  and  the  intrigues  of  eourts,  the  com- 
plex  machinery  of  polities  is  generally  en« 
yeloped  in  mysterious  obscurity.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  certain,  that  the  Sicilian  prince,  by 
exci]ting  dissensioiis  between  Philip  and 
JRichard,  blasted  all  their  hopes  of  success; 
and  that  these  two  monarchs  in  attend* 
ing  to  their  personal  quarrels,  lost  sight  of 
the  object  of  thisir  enterprise,  and  rendered 
ineffectual  their  formidable  armament,  which 
might  have  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Jeru* 
salem,  and  eveii  h^ve  overturned  the  throne 
of  Saladin. 

Although  the  operations  of  the  croisade  were 
terminated,  both  Richard  and  his  kingdom  had 
yet  to  experience  its  disastrous  consequences. 
Oct.  9th,  Affairs,  being  settled  in  the  east,  the 
♦•  J>-  »>w-  king  of  England  embarked  at  Acre, 
and  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Corfu,  From  thence 
he  prpcceeded  up  the  Adriatic,  and  meeting 
with  a  violent  tempest,  was  wrecked  between 
Aquilcia  and  Venice.  Either  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  pountry,  or  for  some  other  reason 
which  has  never  been  explained,  he  (entered 
the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  his  mortal  enemy,  and  took 
the  road  to  Vienna.*    This  part  of  Richard's 


•  At  the  sie^  of  Acre  the  duke  of  Austria  haYini:  erected  Ms  baM- 
i|er  on  %  tower  which  be  had  carried  by  ais^ult,  Richard  eooildered 
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hktory,  although  strictly  trae,  is  extremely 
mysterioue.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  sailed  to  Marseilles,  from 
whence  he  might,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
have  readily  passed  to  Guienne,  or  some  other 
part  of  his  own  continental  dominions,  fiome 
say  that  he  was  driven  up  the  Adriatic  by 
contrary  winds;  but  if  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  if  he  intended  to  proceed  over  land  from 
Venice,  or  some  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph,  Vienna  was  certainly  not  in  his 
road  to  England;  nor  can  any  good  reason 
be  assigned  for  his  entering  the  territory  of 
a  prince  from  whose  enmity  he  had  every 
thing  to  dread.  Indeed  it  appears  that  he 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  as  he  travelled  in  the  disguise 
of  a  pilgrim.  At  first  he  had  six  attendants, 
all  of  whom  had  long  beards  like  pilgrims; 
but  he  afterwards  dismissed  all  of  them,  ex*, 
cept  one  single  servant.  Some  indiscretion 
on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  his  attendants, 
had  discovered  him  to  be  a  person  of  very 
high  rank  and  distinction,  and  various  cir- 


thb  actian  as  mn  insoU  to  himself  and  Philip,  who  were  the  < 
■Maden  in  chief,  and  seiit  tome  of  his  meo  to  poll  it  down,  and 
trample  k  aader  foot.  The  dalte  had  it  not  in  hii  power  at  that 
time  to  revenge  this  affront ;  hot  he  ever  after  entertained  an  impla- 
irable  enmity  against  the  king  of  England.  Vide  RaplOi  vol  I.  p. 
S50, 
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cmnstances  excited  a-  €6i\jectare  that  th» 
reoiarkable  pilgrim  was  no  other  than  the 
king  of  England.  The  rumonr  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  he  ordered  a 
diligent  search  to  be  made,  and  Richard  was 
seized  in  a  village  near  Vienna.*  The  duke 
afterwards  resigned  his  royal  prisoner  to  the 
emperor,  Henry  VI.  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  large  share  of  his  ransom. 

The  news  of  this  event  flying  rapidly  over 
Europe,  soon  reached  England,  where  it  ex* 
cited  great  consternation.  Ever  since  the 
departure  of  Richard  for  Palestine,  his  brother 
John  had  been  endeavouring  to  set  aside  the 
rights  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  a^d  to  secure  to  himself  the  succession, 
in  case  that  the  king  should  perish  in  the 
expedition.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  in 
conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
Richard  had  committed  the  reg^icy,  had 
.excluded  his  colleague  from  the  administra- 
tion, and  so  greatly  abused  his  power  as  to 
excite  against  him  a  confederacy  of  the  lords, 
who  placed  prince  John  at  their  head.  The 
result  was  that  the  regent  was  deposed,  and 
compelled  to  fly  into  Normandy,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  by  the  unanimous 

•  Vide  M.  PmiB,  p.  Hf  i  tod  Ho?cden  p.  717. 
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IMaseat  of  the  barons  appqiated  to  the  re^ 
gency .  These  circumstancfes  having  procured 
tor  John  a  greater  share  in  the  administratioii 
than  the  king  had  intended,  he  made  use  of 
iiis  influence  to  acquire  popularity,  and  eveii 
prevailed  so  iar  on  the  citizens  of  London* 
as  to  obtain  fiom  them  a  promise  that  they 
would  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign, 
in  case  Richard  should  die  without  issue* ' 
The  imprisonment  of  the  king  contributed 
to  strengthen  his  hopes,  and  he  began  to 
take  measures  for  obstructing  his  return,  and 
fer  ascending  the  throne.  He  attempted,  but 
4vithout  success,  to  seduce  the  barons  of 
England  and  Normandy;  and  finding  their 
allc^^anoe  not  to  be  shaken,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip 
Augustus,  who,  in  direct  violation  of  his 
oath,  immediately  invaded  Normandy*  The 
dowager  queen,  in  the  meanwhile,  used  every 
means  to  repress  the  ambition  of  her  younger 
son,  and  strongly  solicited  the  Pope  to  inter- 
pose with  the  emperor  for  the  release  of  the 
lung;  but  all  her  endeavours  were  ineffectual, 
as  bis  Holiness,  through  fear  of  offending  the 
French  monarch,  refused  to  have  any  con- 
eem  in  the  affair. 

While  the  queen  ineffectually  laboured  to 
procure  the  exertion  of  the  papal  authority, 
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in  favour  of  the  captive  monarch,  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  cover  his  injustice  with  legal  forms, 
ordered  Richard  to  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  diet  of  the  empire.  The  deputies  sent  by 
the  queen  and  council  to  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England,  met  on  the  road 
their  unfortunate  king,  who  was  conducted 
like  a  critninaU  a  sight  which  drew  tears  from 
their  eyes.  Being  brought  to  Haguenau 
before  the  assembly  of  the  German  princes, 
the  emperor  preferred  against  him  a  charge 
consisting  of  six  articles.  1st.  He  accused 
him  of  joining  in  a  league  with  Tancred,  who 
had  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  3d.  He 
alleged  that  by  his  quarrels  with  Philip 
Augustus,  he  had  prevented  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  3d.  That  he  had  unjustly  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  employed  the 
arms  of  the  croisis  to  dethrone  a  christian 
prince.  4th.  That  he  had  affronted  the  duke 
of  Austria  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  5th.  That 
he  had  been  concerned  in  the  assasination  of 
the  marquis  of  Montserrat;  and  6th.  That 
be  had  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  christian 
cause. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  emperor,  nor 
the  princes  of  Germany,  had  any  right  to 
briog  the  king  of  England  to  be  judged  at 
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their  tribunal.  Richardy  however,  being  in- 
formed of  the  machinations  of  his  brother 
Jolin,  and  of  his  con.federacj  with  Philip, 
was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedj 
return  to  England,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  of  giving  occasion  to  delay,  which 
must  bare  been  th^  case  had  he  refused  to 
stand  a  trial  before  the  diet.  He  there- 
fore briefly  observed,  that  although  he  did 
not  consider  himself  accountable  to  any 
power  upon  earth  for  his  actions,  yet,  for  th^ 
sake  of  his  honour,  he  was  willing  to  vindi- 
cate himself  before  that  illustrious  assembly 
of  princes.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  his 
defence  against  the  charges  brought  forward 
by  the  emperor,  and  replied  distinctly  to 
every  article  with  sudb  cogenqy  of  reasoning 
as  convinced  the  diet  of  his  innocence,  except 
in  regard  to  the  affront  of  the  duke  of 
Au^na,  which  Richard  could  not  deny,  but 
only  observed,  that  it  was  already  sufficiently 
revenged.  The  sordid  emperor,  however, 
could  hot,  by  any  means,  be  induced  to 
release  his  prisoner  without  an  exorbitant 
ransom,  espedally  as  the  king  of  France  had 
offered  him  a  large  sum  to  keep  him  in  per- 
petual confinement.  The  captive  monarch, 
therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty,  was 
forced  to  promise  the  payment  of  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  marks,  of  whicK  tlie  dtfkd 
of  Austria  was  to  have  one-third  for  his  share  1 
and  also  to  give  his  niece,  Eleanor  of  Bretagne^ 
in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  that  princd; 

The  treaty  being  signed  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, every  means  was  used  to  raise  the  sumf 
stipulated  for  the  king's  ransom.  This  was 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
No  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  marks 
could  be  raised  by  taxes,  by  borrowing  one 
year's  wool  of  the  religious  houses,  and  by 
taking  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches. 

While  the  English  were  actively  employed 
in  raising  money  for  the  ransom  of  their  king; 
his  ungenerous  brother,  and  the  French  mo-* 
narch,  tried  every  means  to  induce  the  emperor 
to  violate  his  agreement,  and  detain  him  in 
prison.  They  offered  him  eighty  thousand 
marks  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  till  Michael-* 
mas,  and  after  that  time,  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  per  month  as  long  as  he  should  hold 
him  in  confinement.  They  even  proposed  to 
pay  the  whole  ransom  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  marks,  provided  that  he  would 
deliver  Richard  into  their  hands.  In  fine^ 
if  the  emperor  refused  this  proposal,  their 
ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  was  in«» 
instructed  to  ofier  him  the  same  sum,  on  con-» 
dition  that  he  should  detain  bim  one  year. 
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These  ofllbrs  had  such  an  effect  on  the  soidid 
emperor,  that  he  deferred  the  liberation  of 
his  prisoner  till  the  next  diet.    It  is  easier  to 
conceive  than  express  the  anxiety  of  mind 
under  which  the  king  must  have  laboured 
while  in  this  distressing  situation.     He  saw 
fraternal  and  foreign  injustice  and  perfidy 
combined  for  his  ruin;    and  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  intriguing  ambition  of 
Philip  and  John,  and  the  sordid  disposition 
of  the  emperor,  to  indulge  the  hope  of  ever 
returning  to  his  dominions.     The  diet  at 
Fdmuiy,   length  being  assembled  at  Spires, 
A.D.ii9#.  ^jj^  emperor  intimated  his  intention 
of  breaking  his  agreement  with  the  king  Of 
England.    But  the  German  princes  expres- 
sing their  astonishment  at  such  a  proceeding, 
declared  that  their  honour  being  engaged  for 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  they  could  not 
snWet  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity.    So 
strong  a  remonstrance  was  not  without  its 
effect :  the  emperor  consented  to  liberate  his 
prisoner  on  receiving  a  hundred  thousand 
marks,  with  hostages  for  the  fifty  thousand 
that  remained  unpaid. 

Richard  was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty  than 
he  set  out  on  his  journey  towards  England, 
and  travelled  with  all  possible  expedition. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Antwerp,  he  embarked 
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fcr  England,  and  arrived  at  Sandwich,  after 
March  «oth,  an*  absence  of  four  years,  of  which 
A.  n.  1194.  jjg  jjg J  passed  fifteen  months  in  the 
prisons  of  Germany.  But  the  demonstrations 
of  joy  with  which  he  was  received  by  his 
ubjects,  were  sufficient  to  make  him  forget 
the  hardships  of  his  captivity.  His  first  care 
was  to  discharge  the  vow  which  he  had  made 
to  ofi^r  to  God  the  magnificent  standard  of 
Cyprus,  in  the  church  of  St.  EdmoBd.  He 
then  set  out  to  reduce  some  castles  which 
were  yet  in  the  power  of  his  brother.  Of 
these  Nottingham  castle  stood  a  siege  of 
some  days,  but  the  others  were  surrendered 
without  resistance.  John  having  taken  re- 
luge  in  France,  was  summoned  to  appear 
within  forty  days,  to  answer  the  charges 
exhibited  against  him.  The  prince  not  ap- 
pearing within  the  limited  time,  the  king 
confiscated  his  estates,  and  declared  him  in- 
capable of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Philip  Augustus,  in  the  meanwhile,  having 
faken  possession  of  some  places  in  Normandy, 
Richard  immediately  prepared  to  contead  in 
the  field  with  an  anta^nist,  from  whose 
ambition  and  perfidy  he  bad  experienced 
such  disastrous  effeets.  But  England  was  so 
drained  of  money,  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  raise  fui^  for  the  war,  and  everjr 


mode  of  exactioa  was  adopted,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenoes  of  equipping  and  main- 
taining an  army.  His  preparations  being  at 
length  with  difficulty  completed,  Richatd 
passed  over  into  Normandy,  where  the  media- 
tion olr.  the  dowager  queen  effected  a  recon«« 
ciliatiott  between  him  and  his  brother.  John, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  expressed  his 
repentance,  and  craved  forgiveness.  The 
king,  in  deference  to  his  mother,  granted  his 
request.  /^I  forgive  you,^^  said  he,  ^^and 
^'  wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  your  ofiences 
^^as  yott  will  my  pardon:'' — ^an  expression 
which  plainly  intimated  what  opinion  ha 
entertained  of  John's  sincerity. 

The  wars  which  ensued  between  Ricbard 
and  Philip,  althougih  they  were  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  and  displayed,  on  both  sides, 
many  instances  of  military  heroism,  were 
productive  of  no  events  of  national  imporb* 
ance.  The  capture  and  rec^ure  of  a  few 
insignificant  towns  and  fortresses,  are  such 
common  occurrences  as  scarcely  merit  the 
attention  of  the  reader  ;  and  the  balance  pf 
strength  between  the  two  nations,  as  well  as 
of  personal  abilities  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  was  too  equal  to  admit  of  any  decided 
preponderancy.  -  But  while  Richard  was  em- 
ployed on  the  continent,  an  event  took  place 
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at  London,  which  ought  to  be  noticed  by 
those  who  investigate  the  history  of  nations, 
as  well  as  that  of  conrtiers  and  kings.  A  new 
tax  being  imposed,  the  burden  of  which  was 
to  fall  chiefly  on  the  lower  classes,  the  popu- 
lace flew  to  arms.  The  insurrection  was 
headed  by  William  Fitz-Osborn,  commonly 
called  Longbeard,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  who  had  always  professed  him- 
self the  advocate  of  the  people,  and  was  held 
by  the  poor  in  extreme  veneration.  In  order 
to  quell  the  tumult,  Hubert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was,  at  that  time,  the 
justiciary,  mustered  in  arms  the  principal 
citizens.  Lougbeard  was  unable,  with  hi» 
disorderly  bands,  to  maintain  the  cofbtest, 
and  finding  himself  overpowered,  took  refuge 
in  one  of  the  churches.  No  sanctuary,  how* 
ever,  coul^  screen  him  from  punishment.  He 
was  dragged  from  bis  sacred  asylum  ;  and 
afterwards  hanged  in  chains,  with  nine  of  his 
accomplices.  This  is  the  first  instance,  in 
English  history,  of  the  people  making  any 
struggle  against  tlia  power  of  the  barons 
and  clergy.* 


*  In  this  reign  lived  the  fomo&s, Robin* Hood,  whoife  origin  it  fo 
difficult  to  trare,  but  whose  popular  story  ii  so  unlTersally  ksoWn. 
Vi(Se*Tind«l*i  Note*,  9.  p.  S96.  *  ^ 
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A.  If.  1195  to  ^  ^^r  ^^  ^ouf  yrar^  1ietw€ea 
A.  D.  1199.  England  and  France,  was  termi- 
nated by  a  truce.  But  the  feign  of  Richard 
was  drawing  to  its  close. ,  A  gentleman,  of 
Limosiii,  having  found  on  hid  ettate  some 
treasure  which  had  been  buried,  the  king 
claimed  it  as  his  right  in  quality  of  sovereign 
of  the  country  i  This  created  a  diispute  \  and 
the  owner  of  the  treasure  sheltered  himself  in 
the  castle  of  Chaluz^  Richard  soon  appeared 
before  the  place ;  aild  during  the  siege  was 
mortally  wounded  by  an  ahrow  from  the 
April  6ch,  walls.  After  languishing  eleven 
A.  D.  X199.  ^yg  jjg  expired,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted the  tenth  year  of  his  ,reign»  His 
neplieW,  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagnci  ha^  Jby 
hereditary  right,  the  best  claim  to  the  croWn ; 
but  Richard,  by  his  last  will,  appointed  John 
to  be  his  successor.  His  desire  of  preventing 
a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom,  must  have  been 
the  only  reason  for  which  he  set  aside  the 
claims  of  his  nephew  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  a  brother,  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
most  ungenerous  treatment** 


«  It  ii  Mid,  thai  the  place  havia;  nureadered  before  the  klag  es* 
pi««d,  he  ordered  the  pcnoa  who  gate  hfaa  the  woond  lo  be  broaght 
before  hiai  aad  asked  the  reatoa  why  he  had  narked  hin  ont  ai  1^ 
victifli ;  aad  thai  the  aiao  boldly  leplied,  «*  It  was  to  rereage  the  death 
"  of  ny  father  aad  my  brother,  both  of  whoai  #eU  by  your  faaod  %  aad 
"  I  am  ready  to  suffer  whatever  toitaits  you  any  chase  to  iaSieC, 
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Ricliard  I.  ^was  in  person  tall,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  spark- 
ling ;  and  his  hair  of  a  bright  yellow,  iadin- 
ing  to  red.  His  character  was  of  a  romaatie 
cast,  displaying  an  extravagant  ardour  for 
martial  enterprises,  and  wild  adventures.  His 
most  commendable  qualities  were  his  aMgna- 
nimityvand  dauntless  courage,  which  pro* 
i^red  him  the  fturname  of  Coeur  da^Lioa  or 
Lion-heart;  His  principal  viees  were  an  on- 
bounded  aolbition,  and  an  unbridled  luat. 
To  these  some  have  added  an  inordinate  love 
of  money ;  but  when  we  consider  that  his 
vast  progeets  required  an  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure, we  filiall  be  ready  to  suppose  that 
fai»avarice  was  entirdy  subservient  to  his  am- 
bition ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  shews  that  he  was  rather  profuse 
than  parsimonious. 

His  adventures,  )ike  his  character,  were 
romantic  and  extracndinary.  At  one  time 
we  view  him  at  the  head  of  the  combined 


<<  tinee  I  ha^  the  Mtisfaction  of  ddding  the  worid  of  m  tynnt**  U 
i»«ddc<^  IhaHhelri^ gtmuMmAj  JH^mt hln i  tellhatthefiMnl 
of  the  Flemiih  troopi,  who  took  the  commaiid  ifter  hit  death,  nmtd 
hte  to  he  Sajed  alive.  It  is  niBewhat  extnuHdlaaiy,  that,  althoagh 
blUoriaaragffee  that  Rtdnffd  died  of  a  wooad,  they  gieaHy  differ  COB- 
ccralD^liol^tfie  aaiae  of  the  penoa  who  woonded  hiai,  aad  the  place 
wheie  it  happeaed.  Hie  gcMially  ledcffod  opiaioa  li,  ttet  it  was  at 
Chalaa.  CovpanHcailBgf.  p.5S0,Gfef.p.im,apadl1adJ 
I9TY,  Hea.  Ah.  Chnw.  Ab«  1I«9,  Rapia,  fte. 


armies  of  cIirigtendooi«  displaying  bis  banners 
in  Palestine,  and  triumphing  aver  SsJadin, 
the  most  potent  and  warlike  monmrcb  of  Asia: 
nt  another  time  we  see  him  wandmug  in  the 
diegnise  ^  a  pilgrim,  the  next  moment  lanr 
gmshing  in  the  prisons  of  (Germany,  and 
afixrwards  standing  as  a  criminal  before  a 
£>reign  tribmml.  Eyen  after  his  return  to  his 
kingdom,  which  had  seemed  to  promise  him 
lasting  fi^city,  his  restlem  disposition,  and 
the  hostility  of  Philip  Augustus,  le^  him 
scarcely  a  moment  of  repose,  till,  at  last, 
be  closed  a  turbulent  life  by  a  premature  9Bd 
tragical  death. 

His  wign  of  neariy  tea  yeais,  of  which  not 

more  than  eight  months  were  spent  in  Engr 

land,  was  extremely  ^^presrive  to  his  salg  vts. 

They  wMe  loaded  with  excessive  taxes  and 

extraordinary  impositions,  which  exinsasted 

and  impoverished  the  kingdom ;  but  the  fame 

of  ]m  martial  exploits  secured  their  fidbelity 

to  the  monarch,  even  in  the  worst  of  his 

cifcnmsiaaces.     No  benefit  accrued  to  the 

people  from  his  splendid  achievements ;  but 

tbey  were  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  their 

king,  which  they  considered  as  that  of  the 

nation ;  and  this  was  their  only  compensation 

vrhich  they  received  for  the  vast  sums  that 

were  lavished  in  support  of  his  extravagant 
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enterprises.  At  no  period  since  the  Danish 
invasions  had  the  wealth  of  Englsiid  beeh  so 
greatljr  exhausted.  In  setting  oiit  for  the 
Holy  Liand)  the  king,  and  the  great  barons 
engaged  in  the  expeditioii,  almost  drained 
the  kingdom  of  its  coin  to  de£rny  the  mat 
tifarious  expences  of  a  distant  n^ar ;  and  the 
payment  of  hisransom,  with  the  expeoces  of 
the  succee^ng  wair  with  France,  completed 
the  exhaostion.  A  modem  reader  can  scarcer 
1y  form  any  idefi  of  the  scarcity  of  cash,  at 
that  time,  in  England;  and  aecustoined  to 
calculate  taxos  and  loans  by  millions,  he  will 
be  astonished  that,  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  sum  stipalated  for  Richard's 
ransom,  ilo  more  than  ttfo  handred  thousand 
could  be  raised  in  the  kingdom  by  excesrive 
taxation,  by  loans  of  wool,  and  by  borrowing 
the  plate,  &c.  of  churches,  aiid  by  ei^ery  other 
expedient  that  policy  could  devise.^  The 
pne  hundred  thousand  pouqds  that  lemaioed 
were  never  paid.  Theduke  of  Austria  dying 
soon  after,  acknowledged  the  injustice  of  his 
conduct ;  and  on  his  death-bed  forgave  fai$ 
share  of  the  debt,  and  released  the  hostages. 
And  the  emperor  being  engaged  in  a  quarrel 


T  9.B.   ^50»jD«)0.|iuirltf  were,  at  that  tine,  eaval  to  £900fif3^, 
9terIiog  of  modern  mooey.'  "  .  ' 
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witSi  Philip  Augustus,  while  he  meditated  a  : 
ivar  against  France,  bis  desire  of  a  reconcilia* 
don  with  Richard,  induced  him  to  relinquish 
his  remaining  claims.^  England  was  thus  . 
exonerated  of  a  debf,  the  payment  of  which 
must  have  been  the  work  of  several  years.  - 
Amidst  the  multiplied  exactions  of  this  reign, 
some  eyents,  fiivourable  to  liberty^  took  place. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  city  of  London 
was  made  a  coiporation,  and  had  obtained  a 
charter;  bnt  soon  rafter  the  accessioii  of 
Rai^hard,  its  govi^rnment  assumed  a  new  as-* 
|iect  by  being  placed  in  the  banda  of  siMlriffii 
and  naayors.f  In  regard  to  the  rdationi^ 
bett^eeo  the  king  and  the  subjects,  but  little 
alterations  appemrs  to  hare  taJkea  place  during 
this  reign.  While  Richard  could  be  supplied 
with  moviey  for  lomantic  wars,  and  the  pec^le 
were  dazzled  by  his  martial  glory,  neither 
tbe'king  nor  the  subjects  appear  to  have  been 
inclined  to'  dispute  about  prerbgatives  and 
privileges. 


•  Rapiiil.p.255. 
f  8t^8.p.l09. 
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In  those  ages  the  laws  of  suoc^on  were 
not  Bff  accurately  defined  as  in  modern  times* 
Ricfaavd'bad  assiimed  the  right  of  dispomng 
of  the  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew, 
Arthur,>duke  of  Bretagne,  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother;  and  John^  founding  his  elaim  on 
the  will  of  his  predecessor,  met  with  little 
of^osition  in  ascrading  ^he  tlirone  of  Eng^ 
land.  The  French  provinoer,  however,  r^ 
solveii  to  tfdcnowledge  Arthur;  and  the 
plaims  cfS'thvt  prince  were  supported  by 
Bfayssoi;  PU)ip  Augustus.  John  was  no 
A.D.M99.  sQQQer  cipwned  at  London,  than 
he  heard  of  the  progress  pf  Phi|ip,  ^ho, 
under  pretence  of  acting  for  Arthur,  was 
rapidly  reducing  bis  continental  dominions. 
This  intelligence  obliged. him  tp  f^hange  the 
repose  of  a  court  fot  the  bustle  of  a  campaign. 
Within  the  short  space  of  a  month  he  departed 
with  a  powerful  army.  A  minute  detail  of 
the  war  would,  at  this  day,  be  little  interest- 
ing.   It  suffices  to  say,  that,  after  a  few 


nilitayy  operations  of  no  great  importance,  m 
peace  was  concluded  on  terms  tnf* 
ficioitly  advantageous  to  John,  but 
iktai  to  the  interests  of  Arthur,  who,  being 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  France,  was  sooa 
forced  to  jrield  up  all  his  provinces,  except, 
the  dachy  of  Bretagne. 

This  season  of  tranquillity  scarcdy  con- 
tinued two  years*  A  revolt  of  the  Poitevins 
against  John,  furnished  Philip  with  a  favour* 
able  opportunity  of  recommencing  the  war ; 
and  that  prince,  whose  great  object  was  to 
wrest  fiom  the  crown  of  England  its  posses* 
sions  on  the  continent,  demanded,  for  Arthur, 
all  the  French  provinces*  Arthur  having 
pkiced  himself  at.the  head  of  the  Poitevins, 
besieged  his  grandmother,  queen  Eleanor,  in 
the  castle  of  Mirabel.  This  enterprise  prov* 
ed  fatal  to  his  hopes.  John,  marching  to  the 
rdief  of  bis  mother,  defeated  Arthur,  and 
made  him  prisoner.  M.  Paris  affirms,  that 
most  of  the  nobility  of  Poitou  and  Anjon, 
ipere  taken  prisoners  in  this  battle;  and  some 
say,  that  twenty-two  of  them  being  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Corfo,  were  starred  to  death.* 
The  princess  Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  sister  to 
Arthur,  fidling  also  into  the  hands  of  the 

^  M.  Parb,  p.  1T9.   Tiodal*!  notes  on  Rapla,  1.  p.  SOft. 
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king,  was  sent  into  England,  and  confined 
in  Bristol  castle  tor  the  space  of  forty  years. 
The  unfortunate  duke  being  imprisoned  in 
^  totrer  at  Rouen,  disappe'ared  in  sueh  a 
manner  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  his 
murder.  The  king's  friends  caused  a  report 
to  be  circulated  that  Jhe  was  drowned  in  the 
Seine,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape.  A 
French  historian  asserts  that  John  murdered 
his  unfortunate  nephew  with  his  o^n  hands, 
and  even  pretends  to  relate  the  particulars.^ 
But  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceite  how  these 
could  come  to  his  knowledge,  no  great  degree 
of  credit  can  be  given  to  his  account.  The 
cotemporaries  of  John  were  fblly  persuaded 
of  his  guilt,  and  posterity  will  never  r^ard 
him  as  innocent.^  The  Britons  openly  ac- 
cused him  of  the  crime,  »nd  Philip  Augustus, 
resolving  to  prpfit  by  the  juncture,  summoned 
John  an  l^i^  vassal  to  appear  before  him  and 
the  barons  of  France.  The  king  of  England 
offered  to  appear  before  that  tribunal,  on 
condition  of  a  safe  conduct ;  but  when  that 
wm  demanded,  Philip  only  replied  that  the 
safety  of  his  return  depended  on  the  sentence 
that  shoujd  be  passed  upon  him*  The  am- 
bassadors  of  John    represented  that   their 

•  VI4e  D'Arigniii  Hiit.  de  Bfttufse,  chap.  78.  p,  SIS,  ftc. 
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master  was  kiag  of  England,  as  well  as 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  that  tbe  barons  of 
Ills  realm  would  never  consent  that  he  should 
expose  his  pprson  to  such  a  danger^  unless 
an  assurance  were  given  of  his  safety.  To 
this  Philip  answered,  ^^  Is  not  the  duke  of 
*^  Normandy  qay  vassal  ?  if  he  has  acquired  a 
^>  higher  title,  what  is  that  to  me :  ought  I 
^U^refore  to  lose  piy  right  of  sovereignty  ?'^ 
^he  ambass^ors  on  receiving  this,  answer, 
clearly  perceived  that  Philip  was  resolved  to 
push  the  affair,  and  imn^edia^oly  returned  to 
England  Tbe  time  appointed  in  the  sum- 
^rans  was  no  sooner  elapsed,  than  Philip 
caused  John  to  be  condemned  for  non-appear* 
ance,  and  pronounced  s^itence  against  him, 
dedaring  the  fbrfeitpre  of  all  the  dominions 
which  he  lfel4  by  homage  of  th^  crpwn  of 
France.^ 

Wh}le  Philip  was  preparing  to  carry  th^ 
MUtence  into  execution,  the  king  of  England, 
who  absurdly  regarded  it  as  a  vain  bravado, 
neglected  every  means  of  defence.  The 
French  monarch,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  soon  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  Normandy.  On  this  occasion  the 
apathy  of  John  appears  inexplicable.    With- 

.f  The  flestence  is  recorded  ? erbatiai.    Ftottl.  Ma&h  VICi.  Fhilippi, 
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out  attempting  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 

French  arms,  he  retired  to  England,  and 

Philip  re-annexed  Normandy  to  the  crown  of 

France  three  hundred  and  ei&rhtF- 

iL  D- 1204.  ®    ^ 

one  years  after  jts  separation.* 
After  this  success,  he  invaded  the  rest  of  the 
English  provinces,  which  readily  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  and  of  all  the  extensive 
territories  which  Henry  11.  and  Richard  L 
possessed  in  France,  John  had  nothing  left 
but  Guienne. 

So  many  and  such  great  losses,  at  length 
roused  thekingof  En^and  from  his  lethargy. 
He  mustered  a  formidable  army ;  but  instead 
of  embarking  in  person  for  France,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  a  small  force 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury. 
With  so  feeble  an  armament  as  that  noble- 
man commanded,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded. 
The  king  laid  the  blame  of  all  his  losses  on 
the  barons,  whom  he  accused  of  backwardness 


*  There  is  some  chronological  obsoority  In  this  calcolatioo.  Rapin 
mjs  that  Nonnaody  had  been  three  handred  yean  Isa  Male^rMfM 
lation  from  France.  Hbt.  Eng.  vol.  1 .  p.  S66.  Ttndal,  is  hit  nata^ 
extends  this  period  to  three  haodred  and  twenty  yean.  M.  Le  FitM. 
HenaoH  is  not  clear  en  the  miyect  t  bnl  fhm  hit  dhraaolngy  it  a^ 
pcan  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  eighty-one,  or  three  hundred 
and  cigbty^wo  yean,  Ab.  Chroa.  ad  An.  918,  drc.  and  I90S.  Ibe 
IVench  hittoriant  leeni  at  a  loit  to  Rx  the  date  of  the  cttabliahaieai  of 
ItoUaiaNonMD^r. 
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to  fellow  him  into  Normandy,  and  under 
that  pretence  extorted  from  many  of  them 
considerable  sums.  To  begin  preparations 
Ibr  enterprises,  which  he  never  exeoutedi 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  fiiTonrite 
iModms  of  policy,  as  it  afforded  him  an  op« 
portunity  of  obtianing  money  by  parliament 
tary  grants,  or  arbitrary  exactions. 

Hitherto  the  troubles  of  John  had  origina* 

ted  from  hisown  misconduct,  and  the  amlntion 

of  Philip  Augustus.    But  foreign  wars  were 

fluoceeded  by  civil  dessensions,  which  were 

ultimately  productive  of  more  fiital  effects^ 

and  involved  John  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pbpe, 

more  embarrassing  than  the  dilute  between 

Henry  U.  and  Becket.    This  disastrous  con* 

test  arose  lirom  a  common  occurrence,  the 

death  of  Hubert,  archbishop  of  CantOTbuiy* 

The  election  of  the  archbishops  had,  for  some 

time,  been  a  sufcgect  of  dispute  between  the 

svffiragaa  bishops  and  the  monks  of  St.  An* 

gnstine.      Immediatdiy  after  the  death   of 

Hubert,  a  cabal  of  these  monks  met  at  mid« 

aught  in  the  cathedral,  and  without  consult* 

iBg  the  fraternity,  elected  the  sub*prior  of 

their  monastery.    This  irregular  election  was 

cxMidocted  with  all  possible  secrecy.     The 

other  monks  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of 

the  transaction ;  and  the  sub^priori^  attended 
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by  some  of  his  partisans,  immediately  set  out 
for  Rome,  inor^r  to  obtain  the  papal  appro^ 
batioR.  Bat  on  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  his 
indiscretion,  divulged  the  secret.  The  whole 
fraternity  of  monks^  ineensed  at  the  coaduct 
of  the  cabal,  proceeded  to  a  new  eleetimi ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Norwich,  being  recommended 
by  the  king,  was  unanimon^y  chos^i,  and 
invested  with  the  temporalities.  Fourteen 
monks  were  sent  to  the  Pope  to  demand  th^ 
confirmation  of  the  new  archbishop  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  suffragan  bishops  sent « 
deputation  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the  arro- 
gance of  the  monks  in  assuming  the  right  of 
election.  The  three  different  parties  pleaded 
their  cause  before  Innocent  III.  who  resolving 
to  tdkB  this  opportunity  of  establishing  a 
precedent  of  pontifical  authority,  annulled 
both  the  elections  ;  and  ordered  tha  monks 
to  «kct  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  an  Eng- 
lishmman  who  was  then  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
Surprised  at  this  unprecedented  injunction, 
the  deputies  nUeged  that  they  were  not 
empowered  by  their  monastery  to  ellect  an 
archtnshop  ;  besides  that  the  king's  consent 
was  necessary.  -  These  reasons  did  not  accord 
witli  the  views  of  the  pontiffs  Innocent  IlL 
who  ascended  the  papal  throne  at  the  vigour* 
ons  age  of  thirty-five,  was  a  man  of  a  bold 
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and  daring  spirit,  and  had  formed  the  resolu* 
tion  of  establishing  his  despotic  authority 
over  the  christian  world.  He  told  the  monks 
that,  as  deputies,  thej  represented  the  whole 
monasterj;  and  that  the  consent  of  kings 
was  not  necessary  to  elections  made  in  his 
presence.  Without  allowing  them  time  to 
reply,  he  commanded  them,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  elect  Cardinal  Langton 
for  their  archbishop  ;  and  the  monks  over- 
awed by  the  presence,  and  terrified  by  the 
menaces  of  the  Pope,  reluctantly  complied 
with  his  injunctions. 

The  king  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this 
transaction,  than  he  accused  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustine  of  having  deceived  him,  and 
not  only  expelled  them  from  their  monas- 
tery, but    also    banished    them   from    the 
kingdom.     He    then    wrote   a  threatening 
letter  to  Innocent;  but  the  pontiff  was  not 
to  be  terrified  by  menaces.    After  expostu- 
lating  with  John,  and  finding  him  inflexible, 
he  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  a 
measure  of  papal  policy  calculated  to  strike 
the  people  with  terror,  and  induee  them  to 
consider  the  king  as  the  sole  cause  of  their 
misfortunes.      Divine    service    immediately 
ceased  in  all  the  churches,  the  sacraments 
were  no  longer  administered,  except  baptism 
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to  infants,  and  the  eucharist  to  dying  persons^ 
The  church-yards  were  shut  up,  and  the  bo« 
dies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into  ditches 
like  dogs.  The  interdict,  although  it  had 
no  effect  on^  the  king,  had  an  awful  in* 
flnence  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
kingdom,  indeed,  was  in  a  horrible  state: 
the  king  issued  an  edict  of  confiscation  and 
banishment  against  the  ecclesiastics  who 
obeyed  the  interdict ;  but  the  sheriffs  were 
unable  to  carry  the  order  into  execution ;  and 
many  went  out  of  the  kingdom  who  preferreil 
a  voluntary  exile  to  the  danger  of  being 
exposed  to  the  royal  indignation.  Some 
ecclesiastics  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  inters 
diet,  to  celebrate  mass  and  administer  the 
sacraments ;  but  they  were  incessantly  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  the  zealots ;  and  the  Pope 
thundered  against  them  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication* Thus  the  clergy  and  people 
of  England  were  exposed  to  persecution  on 
every  side,  while  neither  the  king  nor  the 
Pope  were  moved  by  their  calamities. 

While  the  kingdom  was  thus  groaning 
under  regal  and  papal  tyranny,  John  was 
not  without  some  uneasiness.  However  he 
might  disregard  the  spiritual  thunders  of 
Rome,  he  could  not,  without  some  degree  of 
dread,   see  the  generality  of  his   subjects 


incUnifig  to  the  party  of  the  Pope.  Con- 
sidering a  strong  militarj  force  as  the  best 
safeguard  against  his  enemies,  he  raised  an 
army  under  pretenpe  of  a  war  with  Soot- 
land.  He  marched  into  the  North ;  bat  oii 
receiving  eleven  thousand  marks  from  the 
Scottish  monarch,  he  desisted  from  the  enters 
prise.  Some  commotions  in  Ireland  also 
famished  the  king  with  a  pretext  ibr  equip- 
ping another  large  armament  at  the  expenee 
of  the  Jews,  frx>m  whom  he  extorted  sisty 
thousand  marks,  bjr  causing  th^m  to  be 
seized  throughout  the  kingdom  and  'Craelly 
treated,  until  they  consented  to  raaaom  tfcmn- 
sdves  by  the  payment  of  such  subis  of  money 
as  were  required.  Having  restored  tranquil- 
lity in  Ireland  by  defeating  and  taking 
prisoner  the  king  of  Connaught,  whose  revolt 
had  caused  the  disturbances,  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  other  Irish  princes,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  imposed,  without 
the  authority  of  parliament,  a  tax  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  on  the  ecdesiastics, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  army.* 

The  Pope,  although  he  saw  John  inflexible, 
and  endeavouring  to  render  himself  formida* 


•  M.  Paris,  p.  890.    RapiD  nys  ft  hundred  tbootand  marks. 
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ble,  resolv^  to  pu9h  the  affair  to  extremity^ 
He  knew  that  the  king  had,  bj  his  tjraoiiical 
conduct,  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects; 
and  he  rightly,  judged  that  to  alienate  them 
wholly  froin  bis  interest,  nothing  more  was 
nece^ary  than  to  break. the  only  bond  by 
which  they  were  still  attached  to  their 
sorer^gn.  Perceiving  him  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  interdict  of  the  kingdom,  Innocent 
thundened  against  him  the  sentence  of  ex- 
QQoninanication,  and  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  This  sentence 
was  feUdwed  by  another,  which  declared  that 
JahQ>  being  convicted  of  rebellion  against  the 
holy  flee,  had  forfeited  the  crown.  Nor  did 
the  papal  thunders  consist  of  empty  menaces. 
The'  Pope  committed  the  execution  of  his 
decrees  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
and  pnomised  him  as  his  reward  the  remis- 
sion of  all  his  sins,  together  with  the  king- 
dom of  England  to  him  and  his  posterity. 
Ue  also  published  a  croisade  against  John^ 
exhorting  all  christian  princes  to  direct  their 
arms  against  the  enemy  of  the  church,  and 
sent  letters  to  the  principal  nobles,  and  the 
most  distinguished  knights  and  warriors  of 
different  nations,  promising  to  those  who 
should  either  by  money  or  personal  service 


eontribote  to  the  suoceas  <>f  ^fae  expeditioii) 
the  same  privilege  as  were  granted  to  per* 
sons,  who  visited  the  holy  sepulchre.* 

Philip    readilj  accepted  the  commission 

gi?en  him  by  the  Pope ;  and  the  ma^itude 

of  his  pr^arations  demonstrated  his  ardent 

desire  of  carrying  it  into  execution.    His 

nnmerous  fleet,  collected  iVoili  all  qvarters, 

assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  while 

the  princes,  his  vassals,  and  the  great  men  of 

his  realm,  repaired  with  their  forces  toRonen, 

the  general  rendesvous  of  the  army.    John, 

in  the  meanwhile,  exerted  the  remains  of  his 

power  in  preparing  to  oppose  the  threatened 

invasion.     He  summoned  all  his  barons  to 

meet  him  at  Dover  with  their  troops,  under 

the  penalty  of  exemplary  punishment  in  their 

persons,  besides    the    confiscation  of  their 

estates,  and  issued  orders  in  the  same  me^ 

nactng  stile,  that  all  the  ships  belonging  to 

his  sahjects  slionld  immediately  repair  to  that 

place.    If  John  did  not  possess  the  art  of 

gaining  the  afiections  of  his  subjects,   he 

kaew  how  toinspire  them  with  fear.     Almost 

all  of  them  were  disaffected,  but  as  they  had 

not  yet  formed  any  confederacy,  each  one  was 

intimidated  into  a  compliance  with  the  royal 

•  Rapiii,  1.  p.  mi ;  and  M.  Paris,  io  Tindars  notee,  ibid. 
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requisitioii,  and  besides  a  great  number  of 
ships,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was 
collected. 

The  two  monarchs  having  nearly  com- 
pleted their  preparations  for  attadc  and 
defence,  both  sides  of  the  channel  were 
overspread  with  their  troops;  and  the  deciatve 
Uow  was  daily,  expected.  But  the  Pope 
ptoredtoo  refined  a  politician  for  both  :  in 
all  probability  he  had  never  intended  that 
England  should  fall  under  the  power  of 
the  king  of  France ;  and  he  took  for 
himself  what  he  pretended  to  design  for 
Philip  Augustus.  He  sent^  Pandnlphus,  his 
legate^  to  John,  in  order  to  complete  the 
execution  of  the.project  which  he  had  formed. 
The  legate  passed  through  France,  wh«ne  he 
behdd  Philip's  formidable  armament,  and 
highly  applauded  bis  zeal  and  diligence.  He 
then  went  over  to  England,  undw  pvetoace 
of  negociating  with  the  barons  in  fovour  of 
the  French  monarch,  and  had  a  conference 
with  John  soon  after  his  arrival.  At  this 
interview  he  represented  to  the  king  oi  Eng* 
land  the  superior  strength  of  his  enemy,  and 
the  disaffection  c^  his  own  subjects,  and 
informed  him  that  PhtUp  had  received  pri« 
vate  assurances  from  most  of  the  English 
barons,  that  instead  of  opposing  bis  arms, 
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they  wwe  nsdy  to  afiskt  him  to  the  utHioet 
of  their  power*  He  intimated  that  there 
remained  only  one  way  to  secure  himsdf 
itmn  the  impenjding  danger,  which  was  to 
pot  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope, 
who«  in  imitation  of  him  whose  representa- 
tive he  was  on  earth,  desired  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  but  like  a  kind  and  meroifal 
iather,  was  still  willing  to  receive  with  open 
arms  his. penitent  son. 

Historians  have  umversally  condemned  the 

pusjllammity  shewed  by  John  in  this  sin-* 

gukur  n^;ociatioa  ;  but  the  impartial  politi- 

eian  most  confess  that  his  circumstances  wape 

peculiarly  distressing.  Standing  on  the  brink 

of  two  precipices  equally  dangerous,  he  could 

not  avoid  casting  himself  down  one  or  the 

other,  without  time  to  consider  which  was 

the  most  eligible.     While  Pandulph  pressed 

bim  incessantly  to  submit  to  the  Pope  as  the 

only  means  of  safety,  Philip  Augustus,  ready 

to  embark,  afforded  him  no  leisure  for  deli- 

beration.    But  that  which  perplexed  him  the 

moat  was  his  distrust  of  his  armjfr,  and  his 

4read  of  a  treachery,  the  consequences  of 

vi^hich  could  not  feil  of  being  fatal.    On 

wliicii  side  soever  he  turned,  he  could  see  no 

alternative  but  either  to  fisdl  into  the  hands  of 

Philipf  or  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
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the  Pope.  He  thereibre  consented  to  the 
proposal  of  the  legate,  and  boand  himself 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  peHbrm  whatever  his 
Holiness  should  require.  Having  so  far  sue- 
ceeded,  the  jartful  Italian  so  well  managed 
the  barons,  and  intimidated  the  king,  that  in 
the  presence  of  his  astonished  subjects  he  laid 
his  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  at  the 
feet  of  the  legale,  and  solemnly  resigned  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.  and  his  successors.  The  resig- 
nation was  confirmed  and  witnessed  by  a 
charter  signed  by  the  king^  in  which  he 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see,  and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  r«it  of  a 
thousand  marks,  seven  hundred  for  Eoglaiid 
and  three  hundred  for  Ireland,  and  also  agreed 
that  if  he  or  any  of  his  successors  should 
refuse  the  submission  due  to  the  Pope,  such 
disobedience  should  involve  a  forfeiture  of 
the  crown.*  This  disgraceful  transaction 
took  place  in  the  church  of  Dover,  and  Joha 
soon  after  receivcid  absolution.  In 
the  following  year,  the  king,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  barons  convened  at  Weet- 
minster,  repeated  the  same  ceremony,  aod 
signed  another  charter  which  was  sealed  with 

♦  M.  Paris,  p.  235,  236,  &c.  where  sec  the  charter  at  Urge. 
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gold,  the  other  being  sealed  only  with  wax, 
after  which  the  kingdom  was  relieved  from 
the  interdict  under  which  it  had  groaned  for 
joncwth,  *^®  space  of  six  years.  Cardinal 
A.  D.  1214.  Langton  protested  against  this  vas- 
salage of  England  to  Rome,  and  laid  his 
protestation  on  the  altar.  The  Pope  was 
highly  incensed  at  a  conduct  so  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  holy  see  ;  but  he  did  not 
at  that  juncture  deem  it  expedient  to  indulge 
his  Resentment.  He  took  care,  however,  to 
mortify  the  cardinal  archbishop,  as  well  as 
to  establish  his  sovereignty  over  England,  by 
commissioning  his  legate  to  fill  all  the  vacant 
benefices,  which  were  invariably  conferred 
on  Italians, 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place 

between  the  king  of  England  and  the  Roman 

see,  placed  Philip  Augustus  in  a  situation 

singularly  embarrassing.  All  his  preparations 

tvere  completed :  his  numerous  fleet  was  in 

readiness  to  transport  his  armies  across  the 

channel ;  and  his  imagination  had  already 

placed  him  on  the  throne  of  England.     But 

at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  expected  to 

execute   his  grand  project,  and  realize  his 

magnificent  speculations,   he  was  informed 

by   Pandttlph,  the  legate,  that  the  king  of 

England  being  become  an  obedient  son  of 
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the  churchi  the  cause  of  the  avmament  had 
ceased,  and  the  sentence  issued  against  him 
was  revoked.     It  is  easier  to  conceive  than 
express  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
the  French  monarch  on  seeing  himself  so 
egri^iouslj  duped,     ite   declared,  that,   as 
he   had   made    these    preparations   against 
England  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Pope, 
no  contrary  orders  should  induce,  nor  any 
power  on  earth  compel  him  to  desist  from* 
his  design*     He  then  convened  a  general 
assembly  of  the  vassal  princes  of  France,  to 
whom  he  painted  the  conduct  of  Innocent  III. 
in  the  blackest  colours.    His  aim  was  to 
assure  himself  of  the  support  of  his  vassals  in 
spite  of  the  papal  censures.     All  of  them 
seemed  inclined  to  comply  with  his  inten- 
tions, except  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  op- 
posed the  expedition  against  England,  and 
reprobated   the   ambition  and  injustice   of 
Philip,  not  only  respecting  that  enterprise, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  other  provinces  of  which 
Jobp  had  been  deprived  by  his  anw.     This 
opposition  from  the  earl  furnished  Philip 
with  a  pretes^t  for  marching  his  army  into 
Flanders.     His  progress,  at  first,  was  ex« 
tremely  rapid,  and  the  ruin  of  the  earl  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  immediately 


complied,  had  not  the  English  fleet  engaged 
and  ttitiraly  defeated  that  of  France.  Some 
of  the  French  historians  say,  that  the  fleet  of 
Philip  oonsisted  of  seventeen  hundred  ships  ; 
but  M.  Le  President  Henault  considers  the 
statement  a^  exaggerated.*  That  author 
relates,  that  the  English  fleet  amounted  to 
five  hundred  sail.  Rapin  does  not  mention 
the  nmnber  of  ships  on  either  side  ;  but  only 
says,  that  the  English  took  three  hundred, 
and  sunk  one  hundred.  Henault  says,  that 
the  French  fleet  was  en^tirely  destroyed.f 

After  John  had  placed  himself  under  the 
IMOtection  of  the  Pope,  he  hoped  to  expe- 
rience more  obedience  frcmi  his  suls^ects  than 
he  eould  have  expected  while  under  the  sen^* 
tenoe  of  excommunication.    Philip  Augustus 
being  engaged  in  an  important  war  with  the 
emperor  Otho,  who  had  joined  bis  forces  to 
those  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  John  considered 
the  jancture  as  affording  a  favourable  oppop- 
tonity  for  recovering  his  former  possessions  in 
France.    After  making  the  preparations  ne-* 
cessary  for  so  important  an  enterprise,   he 
eailed  to  Rochelle  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  entering  Poitou,  quickly  reduced  that 


•  HcB.  Ab.  Chroo.  Ad.  18».    It  is  ifflprobaUe  that  theM  circttm- 
fltuiccs  flhmdd  be  acciintdy  known. 

f  Rapin  1.  p.  873.    BcnavH  Ab.  Chroo.  nbl  viipn. 
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prm'ince  to  bis  obedience.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded .into  Anjoo,  where  a  success  nearly 
similar  at  first  attended  his  arms.  Philip 
being  absent  in  Flanders,  could  not  leare 
that  country  to  oppose  this  sudden  attack  ; 
but  his  son,  prince  Louis,  having  raked  an 
army,  marched  against  the  English,  and 
either  defeated  them  or  at  least  compelled 
them  to  retreat.  Notwithstanding  this  check, 
John  had  forces  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  issue ;  but 
the. victory  which  Philip  Augustus  gained 
juiySTtb,  ^^  Bovines  over  the  einp^ror  Otho, 
A.  D.  1214.  totally  extinguished  his  hopes.  In 
this  famous  battle,  the  army  of  the  emperor 
and  his  allies,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the 
dukes  of  Louvain  and  Brabant,  is  said,  by 
some  historians,  to  have  consisted  of  a  hun-* 
dred  and  twenty,  and,  by  others,  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  while  that  o£ 
the  king  pf  France  was  greatly  inferior  in 
number.*  Philip,  although  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  trodden  under  foot,  was  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  gain  the  most  decisive  victory 
that  had  crowned  thie  French  arms  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.     A  dreadful  slaughter 


*  HeMult  9tatet  the  army  of  tbe  emperor  at  150,000 ;  aad  that  of 
the  king  of  France  at  oply  50,000.  Ab.  Chroo.  An.  18U.— TioM 
estimatrs  Olbo*8  army  at  120,000.  Vide  Note  oo  Rapio,  vol.  I.  p.  ST4. 


^Itt  made  of  the-  allies ;  and  the  earls  of 
Flanders  and  Bonlc^ne,  with  three  other 
earls,  were  made  prisoners.^  After  this  battle, 
no  prince  of  Europe  dared  to  contend  in  amis 
with  Philip  Augustus.  The  king  of  England 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  France ;  and 
through  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  between  the  two  monarchs. 

After  so  maaj  troubles,  John  might  have 
hoped  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 
tranquillitjr,  in  the  degraded  state  of  vassal* 
age,  and  nnder  the  shelter  of  papal  protection. 
But  a  storm,  not  less  dreadful  than  those  to 
whidi  he  had  already  been  expos^,  had  long 
been  gathering,  and  his  duplicity  at  length 
rendered  it  fatal.  His  past  conduct,  which 
had  been  a  compound  of  crudty,  imprudence, 
indolence,  and  capridbus  tyranny,  had  long 
since  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
As  soon  as  he  returned  from  his  French  expe- 
dition, the  barons,  who  had  long  had  their 
object  in  view,  resolved  to  demand,  in  a  body, 
the  re-establishment  of  what  they  considered 
as  their  privileges.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, the  Normans  and  other  foreigners  were 
enridied  by  the  spoils  of  the  English,  who  in 


•  Tindars  Notes,  ibid.     Henault  mentions  only  the  earls  of 
Flanders  and  Boulogne.    Ab.  Chron.  An.  1214. 
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Yain  alleged  their  pririleges.    The- Normans 
did  not  obje<4  i^inst  the  despotic  awthoirity 
of  the  king,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  for 
their  aulvantage.     Bat  when  they  savr  them- 
selves firmly  settled  in  their  ne«r  aequinitiona, 
th^  hegm  to  perceive  the  danger  of  their 
situation  under  an  arbitrary  power,  whieh 
might  deprive  them  of  what  the  Conqueror 
had  given  to  their  ancestors.*     By  degprees 
they  became  anglicised:   they  imbibed  the 
English  genius ;  and  desired  the  re-establish- 
flsent  of  the  Saxon  laws  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.    For  this  purpose,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  drcumstances  of 
William  II.  Heniy  I.  and  Stephen,  at  their 
accession.    As  these  princes  had  not  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  the  crown,  they  were  obliged 
to  be  indulgent  to  those  who  placed  it  on 
their  heads,  and  to  promise  them  the  revivdi 
of  the  Saxon  laws :    Henry  11.  in  order  to 
secure  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  made 
pretences  to  the  same  efiect.    But  not  one 
of  these  kings  adhered  to  their  solemn  engage- 
ments.   Although  reasons  of  policy  induced 
them  to  promise  what  they  never  intended 
to  perform,   they  knew  that  the  Normans 


•  The  sbflolute  aatbority  of  Williani  in  England  was  the  dTcct  of 
ihe  cmiqactt.  In  Nomoody  his  power  wai  very  limited.  Vide 
Tynel  BibUoth  polit.  10. 
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liad  1M  right  to  demuid  the  restoration 
of  th0.  Smloii  laws,  wiiliaiit  the  afaolitioa  of 
m»hieh»  thejr  iiould  not  kaie  been  settled  in 
their  English  estates.  Ever  since  the  aeees- 
sion  of  William  Rufiis,  this  ccmtest  between 
pcerdghtive  and  privilege,  had  been  in  a  flac-* 
tnating  state ;  and  the  balance  had  inclined 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  piower  of  the 
king  or  the  barons  happened  to  preponderate. 
The  period  now  under  consideration  was 
extvemeljr  favourable  .to  the  baronial  preten- 
sions. John  was  hated,  and  deq^ised  by  tbe 
whole  nation :  Philip  Augustus  was  his 
eAemy ;  arid<  as  to  the  ayssstanee  which  he 
might  expmt  iwm  the  Pope,  it  could  eonsist 
only  of  sp&ritufal  atms — weapons  whi<^  have 
no  edge,  eowept  what  diey  derive  from  iear, 
<ir  fiiom  the  careuuistanoefi  of  the  timee.  Be- 
sides tbtse  considerations^  the  king  having 
last  his  Flench  provinces,  could  draw  no  sap* 
post  firom  that  quarter* 
.  The  barons,  emboldened  by  this  fe^our* 
able  conennence  of  circnmakances,  presented 
a  petitioa  to  the  king,  demanding,  in  the 
most  respectful  language,  but  in  plain  and 
eapresB  terms,  the  re^establishment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law^.  John,  alarmed  at  a  de- 
mand which  he  was  unwilling  to  grant,  but 
dared  net^penly  reject,  desired  them  to  wait 
for  an  answer  till  Easter ;  and  the  barons, 
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although  they  plaiiily  perceived  that  hitf 
design  was  only  to  amuse  them,  thooght  fit 
to  accede  to  the  proposal,  in  order  to  avoid 
tiie  imputation  of  prdcipitanc^.^ 

The  t^rm  being,  expived,  most  of  the  prm^ 
cipal  lords  of  the  kirigdom  assembled  at 
Stamford,  and  were  attended  by  two  thou- 
sand knights  and  their  followers,  oomposhig, 
altogether,  a  formidafa^  army.  The  king 
sent  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  receive  their  memo^ 
rial ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  its  contents,  he 
fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  uttering  the 
most  dreadful^  imprecations,  said,  that  the 
barons  intended  to  de|>rive  htm'of  4he  govern- 
meut  of  the  kingdom.  The  confederate  lorde 
being  convinced  that  their  demands  were  io 
be  obtained  only  by  force,  diose  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  for  their  general,  with  the  iosposing 
title  of  '^  mareschal  of  the  army  of  God  and 
''of  t4ie  holy  churclu'^  They  commenoed 
their  military  operations  by  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Northampton,  which  they  afterwards 
raised,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Bed- 
ford. At  the  same  time  they  had  secretly 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  citizens  of  London,  who  agreed  to 
deliver  to  them  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city. 
'■        ''      ■  ■  II 

•  The  names  of  the  confederate  barooi  are  gifca  by  M.  ParU,  p.  254. 
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On  being  infonned  of  the  successful  issue  of 
the  iiegociati(^,  they  advanced  with  the  great- 
est expedition  to  London,  and  coming  to 
Aldgate,  which  was  opened  to  them,  thej 
entered  the  citj  before  the  king,  who  was  in 
the  Tower,  and  had  notice  of  their  approach. 
Having  thus  become  masters  of  the  city^ 
they  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  Tower, 
and  dispatched  circular  letters  to  the  lords  of 
the  royal  party,  as  well  as  to  those  who  stood 
neuter,  informing  them  that  their  estates 
would  be  plundered  and  their  houses  de- 
molished,  if  they  did  not  immediately  join 
them  in  supporting  the  common  cause. 
These  menaces  bad  their  desired  effect:  many 
lords,  on  whom  the  king  most  relied,  were 
impelled  by  fear  to  join  the  baronial  stand- 
ard ;  and  John  being  apprized  of  the  general 
defection,  took  the  only  measure  that  in  his 
situation  was  practicable.  He  informed  the 
barons  that  he  was  ready  to  grant  their  de- 
mands ;  and  a  plain  called  Runnemede,* 
which,  according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
signifies  in  the  Saxon  langus^e  the  meadow 
of  council,  from  its  having  been  anciently 
used  for  the  meeting  of  national  assemblies, 
was  appointed  as  a  place  of  interview  for  the 

*  Between  Westminster  and  Staines. 
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final  adjustment  of  the  affair.  In  this  plaoe, 
60  memorable  in  English  history,  the  kii^ 
acceded  to  all  the  baronial  demands  which 
Vfere  contained  in  the  two  charters^  one 
called  Magna  ChariUy  or  the  great  charter, 
and  the  other  the  charter  of  the  forests. 
These  tivo  famous  charters  were  signed  by 
the  king^  and  by  all  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.  They  were  also  confirmed  by  the 
king^s  solemn  oath,  and  strengthed  by  eyery 
precaution  that  could  be  devised  for  their 
observance. 

In  this  accommodation  with  the  barons,  the 
king  had  pretended  voluntarily  to  grant 
what  was,  in  reality,  extorted  by  force»  and 
he  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  free  bim<« 
self  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  his  autho- 
rity. The  foreigners  whom  he  entertained 
'fiear  his  person,  were  sensible  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  regal  power  would  be  fatal  to 
their  own  influence;  and  they  incessantly 
urged  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  The  mea- 
sure was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  own 
inclination,  but  the  execution  involved  for- 
midable difficulties,  as  he  knew  not  where  to 
procure  either  men  or  mon^  to  enable  bim 
to  contend  with  a  whole  nation  in  arms. 
Despair,  however,  suggested  an  expedient. 
Recollecting  the  example  of  William  the  Con- 


queror,  he  dispatched  his  agents  into  France, 
Flanders,  and  Germany,  with  orders  to  prb* 
Hiise  to  those  that  would  enter  his  service^ 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  !£lng1i^h  barons', 
and  authoritj  to  sign  the  specific  grants  in 
his  name.     By  similai"  engagements  William 
had  raised  an  army,  which  had  made  him 
nosfer  of  England,  while  his  folloivers  had 
acqaired  immense  possessions  i   and  the  re- 
membrance of  their  success  excited  an  incre- 
dible number  of  daring  adventurers  to  enter 
the  service  of  John,  in  hopes  of  the  same 
advantages.     While  his  agents  were  ntitively 
employed    in    levying  troops,  the  English 
monarch   was  securing  the  support   which 
might  be  derived  from  the  papal  authority; 
Convinced  by  fetal  experience,  how  greatly 
that  fornndable  power  might  either  prdmote 
or  impede  the  execution   of  his  plaAs,  he 
solicited  the  sessistance  of  his  Holiness,  repre- 
iMnting,  that  as  a  vasssfl  of  the  holy  see,  he 
had  protested  against   the    charters   which 
contained  so  many  encr^achm^ats  on  the 
regal  power,  and  consequently  on  that  of  the 
Pope,  the  paramotint  sovereign.   Innocent  III. 
being   thus    flattered  in  the  most  sensiUe. 
part,  annulled  the  charters,  and  commandedt 
tlie    barons    to.  renonnce  their  pretensions, 
finder  pain  of  excommunication.    The  court 

TOl<.  1.  Z 
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of  Rome  had  now  entirely  changed  its.  lan^ 
gnsLge.  John,  so  lately  the  enemy  of  the 
church,  and  the  object  of  a  croisade,.  was,, 
since  his  submission  to  the  Pope,  cried  up  a» 
the  most  pious  of  princes,  and  proposed  as  a 
mode]  to  christian  monarcbs,  while  the  baiona 
were  stigmatised  as  rebels  and  apostates. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  witb 
all  possible  secrecy,  the  king,  in  order  to- 
elude  suspicion,  seemed  totally  negligent  of 
every  concern,  and  chusing  tlie  Isle  of  Wight 
for  his  residence,  passed  his  time  in  conversing 
^  with  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  people,  in  the. 
meanwhile,  were  forming  various  conjectures, 
concernipg  the  causes  of  his  retirement,  and 
the  barons  were  amusing  themselves  with 
jocularly  obser\'ing^  that  he  was  about  to 
turn  either  fisherman,  merchant,  or  pirate. 
9ilt  they  had  little  apprehension  of  the 
storm  that  was  about  to  burst  on  their  heads. 
The  Minf^B  affairs  were  transacted  with  a 
secrecy  thpjt  appears  almost  incredible;  but 
in  those  ages  the  i^hannels  of  intercourse  be- 
tween different  ocitLntries  were  not  so  nu- 
merous and  open,  nor  tiy^  communication  of 
intelligence  so  easy  and  rapu'd  as  in  modern 
Umes.*  During  the  space  of  tiVree  months, 
'    ^  I  II  r'li 

*  TMe  atvfttet  Rec.  dei  HfH.  tol.  7.  p.  515,  m4  wM,  i9*  P*  ^^  » 
jud  Rabvttmk's  Hiit.  dutflet  V.  toI.  1.  note  S9. 


John  remained  in  bis  seqnaitered  reoen, 
waiting  in  anxious  suspense  the  retnm  of 
bis  i^nts,  and  the  arriral  of  his  foreign 
troops.  At  length  having  received  advice 
of  their  readiness  for  embarkation,  he  left 
his  retreat  and  repaired  to  Dover,  vehere  he 
soon  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the  arrival 
c^  vast  numbers  of  adventurers  from  France, 
Flanders,  and  Brabant,  all  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, and  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  to 
obtain  an  estate.  With  these  forces,  John 
prepared  to  treat  the  posterity  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  as  they  had  formerly  treated  the 
English.  He  commenced  his  operations  by 
the  siege  of  Rochester,  which  he  captured, 
and  put  most  of  the  garrison  to  death.  After 
this  success,  he  proceeded  to  ravage  the 
estates  of  the  barons,  who  finding  themselves 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  took  refuge  in  Lon- 
don. Dividing  his  army  into  two  bodies^ 
he  gave  one  to  his  natural  brother  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  orders  to  ravage  the  southern 
counties,  while  he  himself,  with  the  other, 
marched  towards  the  northern  parts*  Having 
crossed  the  Thames,  the  king  advanced 
through  St.  Alban's  to  Dunstable,  North- 
ampton, and  Nottingham,  demolishing  the 
houses  of  the  nobles,  and  devastating  their 
estates.     The  earl  of  Salisbury  at  the  same 
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time  ilesolated  £sSex,  Hertford,  Middlesex, 
Cambridgesliire,  and  Hantingdonshire,*  But 
^firing  the  absence  of  thfese  two  armies,  a 
iiudierous  body  of  the  borons  and  their  fol- 
lowers took  the  field,  and  traversing  Norfolk, 
Suflblk,  and  soitie  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  'they  demolished  the  houses,  and 
laid  yi'iste  the  estates  of  the  king's  adherents. 
Never  'did  England  exhibit  a  more  melan- 
choly picture.  The  Pope  fulminated  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
revolted  Batons,  and  laid  the  city  of  London 
tinder  tin  interdict  fbr  having  espoused  their 
cau^e.  *T*he  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Pope, 
however,  could  only  inspire  imaginary  terrdrs, 
btit  the  temporal  arms  of  the  king  were 
{productive  of  dreadful  realities.  He  displayed, 
Iwrith  unfeeling  barbarity,  the  direful  effects 
of  lii^  vengeance;  mA  the  whole  kingdom 
Was  given  as  a  prey  to  foreign  desperadoes, 
who  set  no  bounds  to  their  rapacity.  It  is 
ieasy  to  conceive  the  outrages  to  wbich  the 
(>eople  must  have  been  exposed  aniiidst  those 
anarchical  scenes  of  military  licence  and  uni- 
versal pillage. 

The  confederate  lords  were  now  in  a  most 
deplohktile  condition:  instead  of  recovering 

M.  Pant,  p.  274,  &c 
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their  privileges,  thej  were  bereaved  of  their 
property :  they  saw  their  estates  given  bj  the 
king  to  foreigners,  and  their  soul^  consigned  to 
Satan  bj  the  papal  anathema.  This  desperate 
sitaation  impelled  them  to  take  ^  desperate 
course.  They  resolved  to  call  in  th^  aid  of 
Philip  Augustus,  whose  power,  though  unable 
to  deliver  them  from  the  gripe  of  the  devil, 
might  support  them  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  king ;  and  they  offered  the  crown  to  hi& 
son  Prince  Louis,  op  condition  tfaa^t  he  should 
bring  into  England  911  ar^ny  sufficiently 
strong  to  wrest  it  from  their  oppressor.  The 
French  monarch,  without  hesitation,  accepted 
the  offer:  he  had  before  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  England  ;  but  the  destruction  of  his 
fleet,  rather  than  the  menaces  of  the  Pope, 
had  obliged  him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise; 
and  he  considered  the  juncture  as  extremely 
favourable  to  its  renewal.  A  treaty  was 
therefore  soon  concluded;  and  a  body  of 
troops  was  immediately  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  barons,  with  assurances  that  the  prince 
should  soon  follow  with  a  powerful  i^'uiy. 

Innocent  III.  was  no  sooner  apprized  of 

these  transactions    than    he  dispatched  his 

legate  to  France,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 

the  preparations.     The  legate,  in  the  name 

^the  Pope,  forbad  Philip  to  carry  his  arms 
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into  England,  as  bein^  a  part  of  St.  Peter's 
patrimonji  and  denounced  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  any  person  that 
should  cjirectlj,  or  indirectly,  assist  the  Eng- 
lisl)i  Imrons.  The  French  monarch,  regardless 
of  these  menaces,  replied,  that  England  was 
no  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  as  it 
was  evident  that  neither  John  nor  any  other 
prince  could  sjubjec^  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pope,  withont  the  consent  of  the  states. 
Yet,  as  Rapin  observes,  this  was  *^  the  same 
*'  PMlip  who,  three  years  bdbre,  by  the  sole 
f^  authority  of  a  papal  commission,  considered 
f^  himself  as  entitled  to  the  crown  of  England. 
ff  The  same  barpns  also  who  scrupled  to  obey 
V  John,  when  under  the  sentence  of  excom- 
*^  munication,  disregarded  the  anathemas  of 
ff  Rome  when  directed  against  then»selves,  so 
^^  readily  can  men  make  their  religious  prin« 
**  ciples  correspond  with  their  interests/' 

The  pfipal  prohibition  did  not  interrupt 
the  preparatio^is  of  Philip  Augustus;  and  his 
son  Louis  was  soon  ready  to  sail  with  a  fleet 
of  six  hundred  ships,  and  fourteen  small 
vessels*^  The  king  of  England  not  thinking 
himself  able  to  prevent  his  landing,  retired 
to  Winchester,  and  the  French  prince  arriving 

% 

*  M.  Fkrii,  p.  S8S.    Raplo  Mjrf  wtcb  handrfd. 
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at  Sandwidi,  disembarked  his  annj  withoat 
^,y^  opposition.  He  oommenoed  his  ope* 
A.  D.  1216.  futions  bj  an  attack  on  Rochester^ 
which  surrendered  after  a  feeble  resistance ; 
and  the  capture  of  that  city  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  the  whole  county  of  Kent, 
except  Dover  castle,  where  John  had  placed 
a  strong  garrison. 

The  Pope  hating  been  unable  to  prevent 
the  French  expedition,  had  commissioned  the 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  to  declare  prince 
Louis  excommunicated  the  moment  that  he 
should  set  foot  upon  English  ground.  In 
consequence  of  these  orders,  the  abbot  ful- 
minated the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Louis  and  all  his  adherents.  The 
thunders  of  the  church,  however,  did  not 
impede  the  progress  of  the  French  prince. 
From  Rochester  he  advanced  to  London, 
where  the  citizens  and  barons  swore  fealty  to 
him,  and  he  pledged  himself  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  reinstate  them  in  their  possessions,  and 
restore  their  privileges.  From  that  period 
Louis  acted  as  king  of  England,  and  having 
appointed  for  his  chancellor  Simon  Langton, 
whose  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  York 
bad  been  annulled  by  the  Pope,  that  prelate 
persuaded  the  barons  and  the  Londoners  t6 
despise   the  censures  of  Rome.    Mass  was 
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thetrefii^rp  celebrated,  and  the  sacraments  ad« 
ministered  as  iisual,  ncK^witbstanding  the 
interdict, 

LQuis  J^aving  soon  become  i^a^er  of  most 
of  t^be  ^utb^n  oo^nU^s^  proceeded  into  tba 
(sastera.  parts,  and  reduced  f^ssex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  9nd  Lincolnsbire.  His  adiierents 
.  also  toqk  York,  and  Alexander  I.  king  of 
Scotland,  wbo  came  to  do  him  Homage, 
SLtbdued  for  him  the  cqunty  of  Northumber- 
land. Louis  was  already  preparing  tq  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  north  of  England, 
when.  \ie  received  a  letter  from  his.&ther, 
containing  a  reproof  for  leaving  behind  him 
the  caatles  of  Dover  and  Windsor,  which 
Philip  deemed  of  greater  importance  than 
the  noi^thern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  con- 
Gonsequ^i^ce  pf  this  reprimand,  Louis  marched 
back  and  laid  siege  to  Dover,  while  Windsor 
was  invested  by  the  English  barons.  About 
this  tifne  John  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
himself  deserted  by  his  Flemish  and  Pqitevin 
troops,  whom  Lquis  found  me^n^  to  entice 
away  frpm  his  service. 

The  French  and  baronial  troops  being  oc^ 
oqpied  in  the  sieges  pf  Dover  and  Windsor, 
Jothq,  who  till  th^n  had  thought  himself  too 
yveak  to  take  the  field,  left  Winchester,  and 
marched  into  Suflfolk  and  Norfolk,  where  be 
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a^lBt  dsTa^tated  the  e»tateg  of  several  of  the 
baraas.^  f!rom  theouee  be  proceeded  to  Stam- 
ford, aod  afterwards  to  t)ie  cpnfines  of  Wales^ 
wl^Bre  he  demolish^  the  castles  of  the  lords 
who  had  espoused  the  party  of  L*ouis.f 
The  nofaappy  mopari^h  was  now  contiaually 
ia  motion,  carefully  avoiding  a  battle,  as  he 
fioald  place  little  confidence  in  his  troops^ 
and  ai^rehended  that  his  officers,  most  of 
whom  were  French,  might  consult  their  own 
interests,  by  betraying  a  master  whose  pause 
began  to  seem  desperate.  He  retired  to  Lynm 
with  his  treasures,  his  crown,  and  the  other 
regal» ;  h^  on  the  approach  of  the  barons, 
be  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  to  some 
pliuoe  of  greater  seeurity^  In  this  view,  he 
4X>naieneed  bis  retreat  into  Lincolnshire;  but 
in  crossing  the  wash  whii&  separatesi  that 
«30unty  from  Noi:folh9  some  misinformation 
reapecting  tiie  iS^ow  of  the  tide,  or  more  pror 
l»bly  soma  ui|£>^seen  and  unavoidable,  imr 
pe&ment  to  bis  march,  ei^osed  him  to  a  fatal 
disaster.ll  !3i$l<>re  th^  passage  coiild  be  comi* 
.■i,.  ,  ■         .     .  "■  ...  '    .  ■  :.t  ..I.    i  r*  '■■'» 

«  M.  P«ru,  p.  886, 

+  Id.  p.  287. 

t  1b  Bckoowledgeoieiit  of  the  loyalty  which  the  town  of  Lynn  bad 
IPfsriiMjf  Bb«wn»  Joto*  WDODf  other  ggeski  privileges  apd  bonoun, 
erected  it  Into  «  mayoralty,  and  presented  the  first  mayor  with  his 
own  sword.. 

fl  This  manh,  or  shallow^  which  Is  rc^larly  overflowed  by  the 
'  ^e^  if  well  koowa  by  the  JMme  of  Crosi  JieysAVash. 
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pletely  effected,  he  was  OTertak^n  by  the  tidir, 
and  all  his  baggage  was  swept  away  bj  the 
waters.  He  arrived  that  night  at  the  abbey 
of  Swineshead,  where  he  took  up  his  lodging. 
Excessive  grief  for  his  loss,  which  in  his  cir- 
cumstances was  irreparable,  in  concurrence 
with  the  effects  of  contidnal  fatigue  and  dUs- 
appointment,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  accom- 
panied with  a  dysentery.  The  next  morning, 
being  unable  to  ride,  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter  to  Sleaford,  and  the  day  after  to 
Newark,  where,  after  making  his  will,  by 
which  he  appointed  his  son  Henry,  then 
only  ten  years  of  age,  his  successor,  he 
Oct.  istb,  expired  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
A.  D.  1216.  g^^  ^QJ  eighteenth  of  his  reign, 
which  had  been  as  unhappy  as  any  that  is 
recorded  in  history.* 

The  character  of  John,  as  depicted  by  the 
generality  of  historians,  appears  a  compound 
of  all  the  vices  that  can  degrade  humanity. 
Some  allowances,  however,  must  be  made  for 
popular  prejudices,  and  the  exaggerations  of 
writers,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  monarch.  The  ravi^;es  of  his 
foreign  army  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 


•  John  rdgned  seTeiitecayean,ieTcnmonthi,  aod  tco  dayt.  Soae 
writer!  pretend  that  he  wu  poboned  i  b«t  ticildet  the  circwmlBMe 
Bot  beiof  mentioned  by  any  historian  that  lifed  within  sixty  yean  oT 
the  time,  the  tale  Itself  appears  too  romantic  to  merit  atleatiOB.  Sea^ 
ftapin  and  Tlndal's  notes,  2.  p.  8T9. 
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the  destroyer  t>f  liis  countiy :  he  died  under 
the  corse  of  public  resentment ;  and  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  those  who  were  so 
hostile  to  hin  government,  should  endeavour 
to  blacken  his  memory.  Although  his  indo- 
lence, while  Philip  Augustus  was  conquering 
his  dominions  in  France,  has  branded  his 
charactier  with  coiVardice,  yet,  from  a  general 
view  of  his  conduct,  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  degree  of  courage:  His 
base  resignation  of  his  crown  to  the  Pope 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  terrible  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  His  perfidy  to 
his  barons,  and  his  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  to  oppress  his  own  subjects,  resulted 
from  his  love  of  arbitrary  power.  The  ex- 
ample, however,  was  followed  by  the  barons 
themselves.  If  the  king,  when  his  affairs 
seeiped  desperate,  subjected  his  kingdom  to 
the  Pope,  the  Barons,  in  a  similar  moment 
of  distress,  gave  it  to  the  son  of  the  French 
monarch,  the  avowed  enemy  of  England, 
who  ravaged  the  country  with  an  army  of 
foreigners.  Impartial  history  must  therefore 
allow,  that,  on  both  sides,  imperious  circum-^ 
etances  dictated  these  desperate  measures. 
In  his  contest  with  the  Pope,  the  cause  of  the 
king  was  just>  .although ,  unsuccessful.  In  the 
/dispute  with  ^e  barons,  justice  was  on  their 
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side:  they  contended  for  their  own  liberties: 
ha  laboured  to  preserve  that  system  of  arbi- 
trary power  which  none  of  hi^  predecessors 
had  ever  been  willing  to  relinquish.  But 
when  the  character  of  John  \s  viewed  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  it  ^ppeftrs,  from  the 
plain  evidence  of  facts,  thgf  bis  dispositioii 
was  cruel,  and  his  administration  tyrannical. 
The  number  of  his  natural  children  are  ;also 
convincing  proofs  that,  in  his  private,  as  well 
as  his  public  life»  he  paid  little  regard  to 
moral  restraints ;  9nd  no  eminent  qualifica- 
tion can  be  found  in  his  character  to  balance 
his  numerous  vices.*  But  the  judiciou9  pb- 
server  will  perceive,  that,  had  it  pot  been  his 
misfortune  to  be  placed  in  contact  v^lth  the 
superior  genius  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  en- 
terprising ambition  of  Innocent  III;  and  the 
turbulence  of  powerful  barons»  his  reign 
might  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect; 
and  as  mankind  commonly  estimate  the 
measures  of  princes  by  their  sucpes^,  his- 
torians would  probably  have  exhibited  his 
character  in  less  disgusting  colonrs.  Per- 
haps no  mortal  was  ever  more  desirouf^ 
of  obtaining  a  crown  than  John,  and  no  one 
ever  experienced  more  fully  its  troubles  an4 
cares. 


*  Tiodal,  in  his  ootes  on  Rapin,  toI.  1.  p.  280,  gives  the 
eight  of  fail  natunl  childreD,  Yi«.  six  tons  and  two  daoghten. 
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The  reign  of  this  prince  is  celebrated  in 
history  a$  tti«  sera  of  the  first  dawn  of 
English  liberty.  The  royal  authority,  in- 
deed, was  confin^  within  fixed  limits  ;  and 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  were 
accurately  deifined  by  the  Magna  Chartd. 
Bnt  ami^t  all  the  struggles  between  the 
crown  and  the  barons,  no  regard  Was  paid 
to  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  great  mass 
of  the  peasantry  remained  in  a  state  of  feudal 
bonds^e,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  considered 
as  the  prdperty  of  their  lords,  fike  the  sheep 
and  oxen  uj^n  (tieir  estate^.*  Notwithstand* 
ing  what  historians  relate  concerning  the 
struggles  for  freedom,  both  the  barons  and 
the  clergy  were  the  decided  enemies  of  public 
liberty,  and  their  parties  must  be  considered 
as  factions  in  the  state  subversive  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  mankind.  In  the  feudal  ages, 
kings  were  the  chief  and  almost  the  only 
friends  of  real  freedom.  Their  interest 
prompted  them  to  balance  the  power  of 
the  barons,  by  exalting  the  great  body  of 
the  people  ;  and  even  John,  whom  historians 
depict  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  was, 


•  TboM  who  had  the  gnardiamhip  of  an  heir  were  to  preserve  the 
lands  entire,  without  dettmction  or  waste  of  the  men  or  things  upon 
(he  estate.  *' Sine  dcstractione  et  irasto  hominiim  vel  reriun."  Magna, 
Ouarta^  cap.  5. 
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perhaps^  more  a  friend  to  general  libertj 
than  bis  turbulent  barons,  who  contended  so 
strenuously  for  their  own  privileges.  This 
monarch  erected  several  corporations  or  free- 
boroughs,  and  first  gave  to  the  city  of  London 
its  excellent  civic  constitution  by  granting  to 
the  citizens  authority  to  elect,  annually,  their 
mayor,  whose  office,  before,  was  for  life,  as 
also  to  chuse  their  sheriffs,  and  common 
council.*  These  were  the  first  steps  toward 
popular  freedom ;  and  from  that  period  the 
city  of  London  began  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy. 


*  niew  important  pii? ilegcs  were  grmoted  to  the  city  of  Loodoa 
A.  D.  1806.  See  tile  accoant  pf  the  tnunactioii  ia  Stowc'i  Sorr. 
b.  5.  p.  101. 
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xIeNRY  IH.  as  already  observed,  ivas  only 
tea  years  of  age  when  the  death  of  his  father 
devolved  npon  him  the  precarious  succession 
to  a  diq>ttted  throne.  An  ininnt  king  ap- 
peved  unlikely  to  contend  against  the  for- 
midable power  of  France,  and  most  of  the 
barons  of  England ;  and  a  few  lords,  who  had 
firmly  adhered  to  the  king,  his  father,  with  a 
foreign  army  of  doubtful  fidelity,  were  the 
only  instrnments  that  he  could  employ  in 
support  of  his  right.  In  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, however,  young  Henry  found  a  subject 
equally  loyal,  courageous,  and  politic  ;-— 
equally  capable  of  projecting  and  executing 
the  greatest  designs.  This  nobleman  assem- 
bled  the  few  lords  who  adhered  to  his  party, . 
and  addressing  them  with  all  the  force  of 
eloquence  and  argument,  prevailed  on  them 
to  recognize  Henry  as  their  king.  A  day  was 
Oct.  fltt  appointed  for  his  coronation,  which 
A.D.1S16.  ^gjj  solemnized  at  Gloucester,  in 
presence  of  the  Pope's  legate,  and  of  an 
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incunsiderable  number  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral peers.  As  things  were  circumstanced, 
the  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  with 
great  pomp.  The  crown  being  lost  in  John^s 
disastrous  paSsa^  over  Crdss  Keys  Wash,  a 
plain  circle  or  chaplet  of  gold,  such  as 
time  and  circumstances  allowed  them  to  pro- 
cure was  sjibstituted  in  its  place.  After  llie 
6ort)natioii  was  perfumed,  the  legate  caused 
the  young  king  to  do  homage  to  the  lM>ly  see; 
a  requisition  ^ith  Which  it  would  have  been 
extrensely  dangerous  to  refuse  compliance  at 
a  moment  whi^n  the  Pope's  assistance*  was  so 
grektly  wahited,  and  when  all  sorts  of  amn, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  necessary 
to  combat  the  hosts  of  foreign  and  domestic 
foes,  by  which  the  throne  of  tbe  iniant 
king  was  surrounded.* 

Ill  the  mean  whife,  the  confederate  baiMid 
were  highly  dissatisfied  with  Louis,  who 
treated  th^m  with  apparent  distmst,  and 
conferred  all  honours  and  rewards  on  the 
finretgaers  who  followed  his  standard.  Pre* 
Tious  to  the  death  of  Johm,  their  disaiiectioa 
to  Louis  began  tt)  arise,  and  it  was  fomented 
by  an  improbable,  report  that  was  artfidly 


♦  Vide  Tyrrd,  p.  84S,  &c,  ^leniiDgaeid  lib.  3.  p.  561,  &c.  Rapii 
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cktcttlated.  \t  was  asserted,  that  Louis  had, 
in  a  prirate  council  of  sixteen  French  lords, 
declared  his  intention  of  banishing  all  the 
Englii^h  barons  who  supported  his  cause,  as 
traitors  to  their  country;  and  the  discovery 
was  said  to  test  on  the  solemn  attestation  of 
the  Yisconte  de  Melun  in  his^  expiring  mo- 
ments.* It  requires  but  little  knowledge  of 
history,  or  of  the  intrigues  of  political  parties, 
to  perceive  that  the  whole  tale  was  only  an 
artful  fiction,  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  barons,  and  alienate  their  aflections 
from  the  prince  whom  they  had  called  to 
their  support.  The  report  seems  to  have 
gained  some  credit ;  and  the  barons  had  con- 
ceived so  great  a  suspicion  of  the  French, 
that  no  less  than  forty  of  them  had  privately 
gWen  to  John  assurances  of  their  desire  of 
returning  to  his  obedience.  The  death  of 
that  monarch,  therefore,  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  when  the  tide  of  fortune 
^as  about  to  turn  in  his  favour. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  ^ho  was  constituted 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
Henry,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dissentions 
iprhl^h  prevailed  among  the  barons,  and  he 
jddged  that  despair  of  pardon  was  the  prin- 


*  See  the  whole  of  this  improbable  story  in  Rapin,  ? ol.  1.  p.  279. 
VOL.  1.  3a 
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cipal  bond  that  retained  the  majority  of  them 
in  their  attachment  to  Louis.  He  therefore 
sent  letters  to  all  the  barons,  sheriffs,  wardens 
of  castles,  and  corporations,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  promising  pardon  and  great  rewards 
to  those  who  should  return  to  their  doty. 
The  Pope's  legate,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
French  prince,  and  all  his  adherents,  to  be 
read  every  Sunday  in  the  churches.  These 
measures  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the 
party  of  Louis  began  gradually  to  decline. 
That  prince,  however,  carried  on  his  military 
operations  with  great  activity  and  vigour, 
though  not  with  invariable  success.  Being 
repulsed  in  all  his  assaults  on  Dover,  and 
finding  that  the  governor,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
was  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  nor 
seduced  by  promises,  he  raised  the  siege,  and 
reduced  the  castles  of  Hertford,  Berkham- 
stead,  Sleaford,  Norwich,  and  Colchester, 
with  some  other  places,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  London.  On  the  approach  of 
Christmas,  the  two  hostile  parties  agreed  on 
a  truce,  which  lasted  till  a  month  after  Easter. 
As  soon  as  the  term  was  expired,  the  earl  of 
Chester   commenced    the   siese   of 

A  D.  121T. 

Mount    Sorrel,    in    Leicestershire, 
which  was  held  by  a  French  garrison.     But 
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on  tbe  approach  of  the  count  de  P^rche, 
marescfaal  of  France,  with  an  armj  of  twenty 
thonsand  men,  he'raised  the  siege  and  retired 
to  Nottingham.  But  Lincoln  was  the  theatre 
Tvhere  the  issue  of  this  important  contest  was 
chiefly  decided;  The  city  had  declared  for 
Louis  and  the  barons ;  but  tl^e  castle,  although 
it  had  been  long  besieged  by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt, 
still  held  out  for  Henry,  and  balflBed  all  the 
attempts  of  the  assailants^  The  reduction  of 
Lincoln  castle  was  therefore  the  grand  object 
of  the  French  general,  while  the  regent  was 
not  less  anxious  for  its  preservation.  In  their 
march  from  Mount  Sorrel  to  Lincoln,  the 
French  troops  committed  such  horrible  ra- 
vages, that  historians  have  described  them  as 
an  army  of  devils. 

The  castle  of  Lincoln  being  considered 
by  both  parties  as  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance,  the  French  were  no  sooner  ar- 
rived than  they  renewed  the  siege  with  all 
possible  vigour,  and  incessantly  battered  its 
walls  with  their  engines,  while  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  with  equal  ardour  preparing 
to  make  a  grand  effort  for  its  relief.  He 
assembled  his  troops,  and  used  so  great  expe- 
dition in  his  march,  that  he  advanced  to  New- 
ark before  the  French  had  determined  whether 
they  should  remain  in  Lincoln,,  or  march 
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oat  of  the  city  and  give  him  battle.  Surprised 
at  his  sudden  approach,  the  French  general 
called  a  council  qf  war  to  decide  on  the  sab- 
ject.  The  opinions  were  various.  SonM 
advised  to  march  -out  and  meet  the  enemj, 
as  their  principal  strength  consisted  in  ca-» 
valry,  which  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  field,  but  would  be  of  little  use 
in  the  city;  and  they  supported  their  opinion 
by  observing  that  the  surrender  of  the  castle 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  victory. 
Others  represented  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  maintain  their  position  within  the  city,  as 
the  walls  might  be  easily  defended,  until  the 
castle,  which  was  already  reduced  to  extre- 
mity,  should  be  compelled  to  sui render,  and 
that  they  might  then  sally  out  and  attack 
the  regent  This  opinion  prevailed^  and 
every  measnre  was  taken  by  the  French  for 
defending  the  city,  while  they  continued  the 
siege  of  the  castle.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
English  army  approaching  without  opposi- 
tion, the  earl  of  Pembroke  ordered  a  body  of 
eliosen  troops,  commanded  by  Faulk  de  Bient, 
to  enter  the  castle  by  a  postern  gate  which 
opened  into  the  fields,  and  the  blockade  oi' 
wkich  the  French  had  unaccouiltably  neg- 
lected. I'hat  officer  had  no  sooner  entered, 
than    in   pursuance  of  his  instructions,  he 
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sallied  oat  on  the  French,  while  the  army 
stormed  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
count  de  Perche  perceiving  himself  thus 
attacked  from  different  qnarters,  made  eyery 
possible  effort  for  defence,  while  the  royal 
army,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
regent  and  the  papal  indnlgences,  which  were 
liberally  bestowed  by  the  legate  on  all  that 
should  fall  in  the  conflict,  kept  up  an  inces* 
sant  assault.  At  length,  notwithstanding  a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  the  troops  of  the 
regent  Altered  the  city,  while  the  French 
being  pressed  on  the  other  side  by  those  who 
issued  from  the  castle,  and  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  their  horse  by  the  narrowness 
and  precipitous  declivity  of  the  streets,  were 
soon  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  ensued.  The  French  general  and 
almost  bis  whole  army  perished  in  this  ter- 
rible conflict.  The  city  of  Lincoln,  which 
bad  constantly  adhered  to  Lonis  and  the 
conMerate  barons,  was  given  up  to  a  general 
pillage;  and  the  loss  of  which  Geoffrey  de 
Drapiuges,  one  of  the  precentors  of  the  ca« 
thedral,  complained  as  amounting  to  dieven 
thousand  marks  for  his  sbare,^  is  a  proof 
■'■  '       ^  

*  a£98«000.  of  nodem  moB^  in  weight  i  and  when  compared  with 
the  rmte  of  living  in  that  age,  equal  in  value  to  above  X100,000.  at 
the  present  day. 
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both  of  tlie  riclies  of  the  churchy  and  of  the 
Fast  booty  acquired  by  the  soldiers.^ 

Louis,  in  the  mean  while,  was  again  vigor- 
ously pushing  forward  the  siege  of  Dover ;  but 
the  destruction  of  his  army  at  Lincoln  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  measures,  and  make  a  preci-« 
pitate  retreat  to  London.  His  first  care  was 
to  send  an  express  to  his  father,  to  inform 
him  of  his  situation,  and  to  solicit  speedy 
and  adequate  supplies.  The  Pope,  at  the 
same  time,  threatened  to  excommunicate  the 
French  monarch,  and  lay  his  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  ^if  he  sent  any  succours  to  his 
son.  Philip  Augustus,  finding  his  circum- 
stances to  be  such  as  obliged  him  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with*  the  holy  see,  pretended  that  he 
would  not  any  more  interpose  in  his  son'-s 
concerns ;  but  the  artful  monarch  so  ordered 
matters,  that  Blanch,  his  daughter-in-law^ 
got  ready  a  body  of  troops,  with  transports 
to  carry  them  to  England.  Had  this  arma- 
ment arrived  in  safety,  its  operations  might 
have  repaired  the  loss  sustained  at  the  battle 
of  Lincoln.  But  the  scale  of  fortune  was 
now  turned  against  Louis.  The  French  fleet 
was  attacked  in  the  channel  by  the  English, 
who  captured  or  sunk  the  greatest  part  of  thq 


•  Vide  Rapiii,  with  Tindal's  notes,  1. 1^.  998. 
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ressels.*  Disaster  thus  succeeding  disaster, 
Louis  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself 
desertcJd  by  many  of  the  barons.  la  the 
hour  of  his  prosperity  they  defied  the  censures 
of  the  Pope  ;  but  when  his  fortune  began  to 
decline,  they  began  to  feel  or  to  feign  some 
scruples  in  following  the  standard  of  an  ex- 
communicated prince. 

The  regent  having  now  reduced  almost  the 
whole  kingdom,  advanced  to  the  metropolis, 
which  he  immediately  invested.  The  afiairs 
of  Louis  were  now  coming  to  a  crisis.  He 
saw  himself  closely  besieged  in  London, f 
without  any  hope  of  succours  from  France,  a 
situation  which  convinced  him  that  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  retiring.  In  this  view 
he  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  regent, 
intimating  that  he  was  willing  to  evacuate 
England,  on  the  honourable  conditions  of  an 
unmolested  retreat,  and  assurance  of  a  general 
pardon  to  the  barons  of  his  party  and  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  who  had  invariably  ad- 
hered to  his  interest.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
saw  the  expediency  of  getting  rid  of  so  for- 
midable an  enemy,  and  instantly  acquiesced 
in  his  demands  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  establishing 
the  young  monarch  on  th^  throne.    As  soon 

«  M.  Paris,  p.  89S.  f  M.  Ffetfii,  p.  898. 
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as  the  treaty  was  ponclpcled,  Lbuis  veceired 
absolation  from  the  legate,  and  having  eva-* 
Thu trea^wM   cuated  LoadoB,  embarked  with 

eoDctaded  Sept. 

liy  A..D.  nil.  his  army,  ^pd  returned  to  Fraqce. 
Thus  en^ed  a  bloody  and  mqst  ^estructiTe 
war,  which  threatened  to  bring  England 
vnder  the  dominion  of  France,  and  not  only 
shook  the  throne  to  its  foondatipns,  but  re- 
duced the  kingdom  to  a  scene  of  desolation, 
and  inflictecl  inexpressible  calamities  on  the 
people.  Soon  afl|;er  the  departure  of  the 
French  prince,  young  Henry  entered  London, 
and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  main* 
tain  the  national  privileges.  The  vanquished 
barons,  therefore,  gained  more  by  the  accom- 
modation than  they  could  have  expected 
from  a  victory  which  must  have  brooght 
them  into  subjectiofi  to  a  fiireign  power. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  and  Lewellin,  prince 
of  Wales,  both  of  whom  had  adhered  to  Loajs, 
were  included  in  the  treaty,  and  as  weU  a|s 
the  English  barons  received  absolution.  But 
the  interests  of  the  clei:gy  ^'^^  >^  further 
consulted  than  as  they  regarded  their  JflLj 
tees :  in  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  they  were 
left  tq  the  mercy  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  had 
offended  in  the  most  sensible  part.  The 
regent  deeiping  it  highly  imprudent  to  quarrel 
with  the  holy  s^»  in  the  beginning  of  a  rogn 
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ivheB  the  fidelity  of  the  subjects  was  wavering, 
and  the  king  a  minor,  abandoned  the  eccle- 
tfiasties  to  the  psqnil  resentment ;  and  the 
legate  instituted  a  rigorous  inquiry  relative 
to  those  who  had  contemned  the  interdict. 
AH  that  were  found  guilty  were  immediately 
suspended,  and  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
tieing  deprived  of  their  benefices,  or  repairing 
their  facdt  by  the  payment  of  considerable 
sums  of  mcmey .    The  bishop  of  Lincoln  paid 
a  thousand  marks  to  the  Pope,  and  a  hundred 
to  the  legate,  and  many  other  ecclesiastics 
being  compelled  to  make  similar  sacrificest 
his  Holiness  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest.*    la 
all  the  contests  of  those  ages  the  Popes  were 
generally  ceneerned,  aad  whoever  were  the 
losers,  they  managed  so  well  thdr  affairs 
that  they  were  almost  invariably  gainers,  f 
This  memoraUe  contest  afibrds  the  philo- 
fioplueal  reader  of  history,  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a  most  striking  and  compli* 
cated  mixture  of  political  and  religious  ma- 
chination.   John  oflends  the  Pope,  and  is 
excommunicated.    His  barons  make  a  scruple 
of  conscie«ce  to  obey  an  excommunicated 


»  M .  Pteis,  p.  S99. 

-t  Innocent  III.  died  A.  D.  1217,  after  his  ambition  had,  daring  tbo 
space  of  nineteen  yearr,  convubed  all  Europe.  The  Presid.  HenauU 
plmet9hUdtBfikin\2l6.    Ab.  Cbroo. 
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prince.     The    P6pe   gives   the  kingdom  of 
England  to  Philip  Augustus.     Philip  makes 
ready  to  execute  the  papal  commission  ;  but 
John  humbles  himself  and  consents  to  hold 
his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  of  Rome.     His  Holi^ 
ness  then  forbids  Philip  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  England.     Philip,  who  was  so  ready 
to  comply  with  the  pontifical  mandate  while 
it  gave  him  a  kingdom,  refused  his  obedience 
when  it  forbad  him  to  invade  his  neighbour's 
dominions.     After  this  the  English  barons 
quarrel   with  their  sovereign,  and  in  their 
turn  are  excommunicated.     But  they  who 
revered  the  censure  when  fulminated  against, 
their  monarch,   disregard    it   when    lanced 
against  themselves,   and  militating  against 
their  interests.     They  offer    the    crown  of 
England  to  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus ;  and 
Louis,  on  going  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
kingdom,  incurs  the  sentenceof  excommunica- 
tion.   The  French  prince,  however,  contemns 
the  fulminations  of  the  holy  see;  and  so  long 
as  his  arms  are  successful,  his  adherents  dis- 
regard the  papal  anathema;  but  when  his 
fortune  had  changed  and  his  affairs  seemed 
desperate,   scruples  of  conscience  began  to 
arise  in  their  breasts,   and  the  thunders  of 
Rome  sounded  in  their  ears  like  a  celestial 
decree,  which  reprobated  the  cause  in  whicli 
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1:liey  were  engaged.  All  history  shews  that . 
the  actors  on  the  political  theatre  are  en- 
dowed with  a  pliant  flexibilitj  of  conscience; 
and  new  circumstances  never  fail  tb  replenish 
their  minds  with  new  lights.  Amidst  these 
fluctuating  scenes  of  politico-religious  in- 
trigue, this  play  of  excommunications  and* 
anathemas,  it  seems  that  the  papal  authority, 
how  venerable  soever  it  might  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  was  considered  by  states^- 
Hien  chiefly  as  an  engine  from  which  they 
Hiight  derive  some  advantage,  or  receive  some 
annoyance  ;  and  by  a  judicious  management 
ef  the  fears  and  interests  of  mankind,  it  ac- 
quired its  awful  ascendency. 

The  political  abilities  of  the  regent  had 
established  the  king  On  his  throne,  and  his 
continued  exertions  preserved  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom.  His  first  care  was  to  pro-' 
vide  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  promises, 
in  regard  to  the  exact  observance  of  the  great 
charter.  But  within  the  space  of  little  more 
than  a  year,  this  great  man,  who  was  equally 
qualified  for  peace  or  for  war,  died  universally 
lamented  by  the  whole  kingdom,  which  his 
▼alour  and  prudence  had  preserved  from  a 
£ireign  domination.*     Had  those  who  sue- 


*  The  ivscDt,  William  Marshal,  «arl  of  Pembroke,  died  in  March, 
1219.  M.Pari8,p.304.  M.West,p.279.  TiDd.oote^onRap.I.p.899. 
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ceeded  to  his  office  and  influenee  possessed 
the  same  talents  and  integrity,  and  imbued 
the  mind  of  the  young  monarch  with  the 
same  maxims,  the  reign  of  Henry  would  not 
have  been  marked  by  so  many  and  so  violent 
convulsions.  From  this  period  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  presents  a  perplexed  series  of  events 
which  have  little  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  appear  but  little  interesting  to  a  modem 
reader.  Its  whole  history  consists  of  the 
tyrannical  and  perfidious  measures  of  the 
king,  supported  by  the  Pope,  the  discontents 
of  the  barons  and  clei^,  ill-projected  and 
unsuccessful  wars  with  France,  disadvantage- ' 
ous  treaties,  and  all  the  mismanagement  that 
can  disgracje  a  weak  monarch  and  a  corrupt 
administration.  A  circumstantial  detail  of 
the  cabals  of  so  long  a  period  as  alaiost  ibrty 
years,  consumed  amidst  regal  oppressifm  and 
national  discontent,  without  any  brilliant 
transaction  or  splendid  event  to  diversify 
such  a  scene  of  dull  uniformity  and  to  embel- 
lish  the  narrative,  would  lead  to  a  tedkms 
prolixity,  equally  incompatible  with  the  plan 
of  this  compendium,  and  tiresome  to  the 
reader.  But  however  uninteresting  the  par- 
ticulars may  seem,  the  result  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  continual  jarrings  of  dtf- 
ferent  parties  laid  the  foundation  of  public 
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freedom,  and  by  a  remarkable  combination 
of  circomstances,  this  reign,  although  one  of 
the  most  oppressive  that  England  has  seen,  is 
distinguished  as  the  era  froni  which  the  Eng* 
lish  people  must  date  the  foundation  of  their 
political  constitution. 

The  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  was 
disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  some  of  his  turbu- 
lent barons,  a  circumstance  of  so  frequent 
recurrence  in  the  feudal  ages,  as  scarcely 
to  be  worthy  of  modern  attention.  The 
king  being  declared  by  the  parliament 
of  ftiU  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  ^o* 
vernment,  the  first  act  of  his  ad- 

A.  n.  1826.  ,,  •-■>  11 

nunistration  mdicatea  the  rapa* 
city  of  his  disposition.  Having  recently 
obtained  considerable  sums  from  the  parlia- 
ment, he  durst  not  solicit  new  aids.  But  he 
bethought  himself  of  an  expedient  which  had 
been  used  by  Richardl.  when  preparing  for  his 
meflMraUe  croisade,  without  considering  that 
he  possessed  none  of  those  brilliant  qualities 
by  which  that  monarch  was  distinguished, 
and  his  influence  established.  In  imita- 
tion of  his  predecessor,  he  issued  an  order  for 
the  renewal  of  all  charters,  for  which  a  cer- 
tain sum  was  to  be  paid.  By  this  means  he 
for  onee  filled  his  coffers;  but  he  lost  the 
alKetions  of  a  greai  number  of  his  subjects, 
and  gaveto  the  rest  sufficient  cause  of  alarms 
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Ah  the  king  advanced  inage,  he  discovered 
qualities  ^r holly  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  prince :   his  ararice,  his 
unsteadiness  and  caprice,  his  propensity  to 
be  governed  by  favourites,  and,  above  all, 
his  love  of  arbitrary  power,  afforded  no  flat- 
tering prospect  to  his  subjects.    His  principal 
minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary, 
who  had  signalized  himself  by  his  gallant 
defence  of  Dover,  was  rather  a  military  than 
a  political  genius,  and  promoted  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  monarch;  but  he  appears  not 
to  have  been  able  to  inspire  him  with  the 
love  of  arms.    The  disorders  which  took  place 
in  France  during  the  regency  of  Blanch,  the 
mother  of  St.  Louis,  afforded  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  the  provinces  which, 
the  £nglish  had  formerly  possessed  in  tjiat 
country.  The  pressing  invitations  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux,  however,  could  not  rouse 
'  him  to  make  the  attempt.    But  by  a  strange 
absurdity    of  conduct,  after  most 
of  the  revolted  barons  of  France 
were  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  count  of 
Bretagne  only  remained  in  arms,  Henry  began 
to  make  vast  preparations  for  an  expedition, 
which,  had  it  been  undertaken  nine  months 
sooner,  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success. 
Having  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
to  meet  him  at  Portsmouth,  he  assembled 
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one  of  the  finest  armies  that  bad  pver  been 
raised  m  England.  But  through  the  negli- 
gence or  treachery  of  his  minister,  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  was 
not  provided.*  The  king  accused  him  of 
treason,  and  would  have  run  him  through 
Tvith  his  sword,  had  not  the  earl  of  Chester 
interposed*  But  nothwithstanding  this  posi- 
tive charge,  the  capricious  monarch  took  the 
justiciary  again  into  favour.  The  season  for 
action  was  lost,  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  could  not  take  place  till  spring. 

Henry  took  care  to  convert  the  delay  of 
'bis  expedition  to  his  pecuniary  advantage. 
He  procured  a  considerable  present  from  the 
<5l«J"gy»  exacted  a  large  sum  from  the  city  of 
Ixindon^  and  compelled  the  Jews,  who  were 
then  very  numerous  in  England,  to  give  bim 
one-third  of  their  property.  This  money  was 
lavished  by  the  king  in  idle  expences.  He 
passed  over  into  France,  but  his  conduct 
Hjiy  3^^  shewed  his  unfitness  for  war.  After 
A.  D.  1289.  taking  a  castle  in  Poitou,  he  re- 
tired into  Bretagne,  where  he  squandered  his 


*  Tbe  Justiciary  was  said  to  have  recelTed  from  the  queen  regent 
of  France  a  bribe  of  5,000  marks.  M.  Paris,  p.  S68.  The  French 
historians  call  him  Robert  de  Borgb ;  and  the  Presid.  Henanlt  says, 
that  he  was  reported  to  have  been  bribed  by  tbe  qveen  regent.  Ab. 
Chroi.  ad  An.  18S8. 
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money  in  entertainments  and  diversions.  All 
discipline  was  laid  aside  in  the  attnj:  the 
earls  and  barotis  consumed  their  whole  time 
in  feasting  and  carousing,  and  the  soldiers 
sold  their  horses  and  arms  in  order  to  procure 
money  to  spend.*  Henry  and  his  troops 
were  thus  ingloriously  employed,  when  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  the  army  of  the  queen 
regent  of  France  was  approaching.  Nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  determine  his  measures. 
Leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  ^rls  of  Chester  and  Pembroke^ 
to  support  the  Count  de  Bretagne,  he  retired 
to  England,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
5Z6th  October,  after  an  inactive  but  most 
expensive  campaign. 

Although  the  king  had  thus  lavished  the 
money  which  had  been  granted  lor  carrying 
on  the  war,  be  made  this  disgraceful  expedi- 
tion  a  pretext  for  demanding  fresh  supplies ; 
and  the  parliament,  with  great  reluctance, 
complied  with  his  requisition.  After  this, 
he  marched  against  Lewellin,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  but  performed  no  more  than  in  bis 
expedition  to  France.  In  the  course 
*  of  the  following  year,  Hubert  de 
Burgh  was  disgraced  in  consequence  of  the 

■  ■'■■■■  .  ■  I   nil 

•  M.  Fftrts,  p.  367. 
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stiggestioD  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
accused  him  of  heinous  crimes  against  the 
state.  The  justiciary  was  summoned  to  trial 
before  his  peers;  but  conscious  of  guilt,  or 
knowing  that  many  of  his  judges  were  his 
professed  enemies,  instead  of  appearing  he 
took  sanctuary  in  the  priory  of  Merton.^  On 
leafing  this  sacred  asylum,  he  was  pursued 
and  i^;ain  took  refuge  in  a  small  chapel, 
from  whence  he  was  dragged  and  conducted 
in  chains  to  the  Tower  of  London.  AH 
churches,  with  whatever  apperChined  to  tbem^ 
being  in  that  age  regarded  as  sanctuaries, 
this  violation  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  tha 
clergy;  and  the  bishop  of  London  declared 
to  the  king  his  resolution  of  excommunicating 
all  persons  who  were  concerned  in  this  saeri^* 
legions  transaction.  The  king  being  terrified 
with  those  threats,  ordered  Hubert  to  be  re- 
conducted to  his  sanctuary,  but  to  be  so 
strictly  guarded  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  he  should  either  escape  or  receive  any 
victuals.  This  desperate  situation  obliged 
the  justiciary  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
sheriffs,  who  carried  him  to  the  Tower,  htaded 
with  chains,  amidst  the  shouts  and  insults  of 
the  populace.  But  the  fickleness  and  avarice 
of  Henry  disappointed  the  expectation  of  the 
numerous  enemies  of*  the  fallen  minister.  A 
VOL.  L  3  b 
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large  sum  of  money,  which  Hubert  put  int^ 
his  hands,  moderated  his  anger ;  and  he  not 
only  ceased  from  any. further  prosecution-, 
but  permitted  him  to  retain  a  gres^  part  of 
his  estates. 

Tjie  bishop  of  Winchester  sucoeed^  to  the 
adlninistration,  and  if.  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  down£stl  of  Hubert  would 
have  been  to  him  an  awful  memento^  and 
have  operated  as  a  check  on  his  conduct. 
The  effect, .  however,  was  precisely  the  con- 
trary. He  aimed  directly  at  arbitrary  power; 
and  representing,  to  the  king  that  the  greatest 
part. of  the  barons  were  disaf&cted  to  his 
governodent,  and  aspiring  to  independence, 
he  easily  persuaded  him  to  invite  over  a 
number  of  fpreigners,  on  whose  assistance  he 
might  at  all  times  rely.  This  counsel  was 
immediately  put  in  practice,  and  in  a  little 
time  two  thousand  knights  arrived  from 
Gascoay  and.  Poitoit.  These  strangers  were 
not  only  prpmoted  to  the  most  considerable 
OjSices^  but  had  also  the  wardships  of  the  young 
nobility,  by  which  means  they  procured  for 
^e  another  the  most  a,dvantageous  matches. 
The  tendency  of  these  proceedings^  to  bring 
all  the  principal  esta^tes  of  the  kingdom  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  was  too  evident  not 
^beperceiye^  by  the.ba.n)ns;.and  the  earl 
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of  Pembroke)  in  the  name  of  the  whole  bodj^ 
presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  de* 
daring  that  if  he  continued  to  give  this 
decided  preference  to  foreigners,  they  should 
be  obliged  to  seek  means  to  expel  them  from 
the  kingdom.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  did 
not  give  the  king  time  to  replj,  but  told  the 
earl  that  his  insolence  merited  correction^ 
and  that  if  the  foreigners  already  in  the 
country  were  not  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
turbulent  barons,  a  still  greater  number 
should  be  introduced  from  France.  Fn>m 
this  period  the  barons  began  to  withdraw 
from  court,  and  to  form  a  confederacy  against 
the  despotism  which  the  king  and  his  minister 
virere  seeking  to  establish.  But  the  wa0t  of 
union  disconcerted  their  plans,  and  left  the 
most  active  leaders  exposed  to  royal  and 
ministerial  vengeance.  Of  these  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  the  most  obnoxious,  and  was 
accordingly  made  the  first  victim.  His  houses 
and  parks  were  destroyed,  and  his  estates 
were  pillaged.  Several  others  were  treated 
in  a  similar  manner;  and  the  spoils  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Poitevin»  and  Gascons. 
The  earl  retired  into  North  Wales,  where  he 
obtained  assistance  from  Uewellin,  the  prince 
of  that  country,  and  for  some  time  carried  on 
a  desultory  war,  in  which  he  and  his  ad* 
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herents,  among  whom  was  the  &moas  Uaberi 
de  Burgb,  made  it  a  rule  to  pillage  no  estates 
but  those  of  the  king's  counsellors.  At  length 
being  obliged  to  pass  over  into  Ireland  to 
oppose  the  ravages  which  the  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester  had  ordered  to  be  made  on  his  estates, 
he  w^as  treacherously  slain  in  a  battle  bj  his 
pretended  friends,  in  consequence  of  a  deq>« 
laid  scheuie  of  that  prelate. 

Soon  after  this  event  an  important  revolu- 
tion took  place  in,  the  court.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  long  solicited  the  king  to 
dismiss  his  foreign  ministers.  He  represented^ 
in  so  forcible  a  manner,  the  pernicious  con« 
sequences  that  must  certainly  ensue  from 
persisting  in  such  measures  as  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  that  he  succeeded 
at  length  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  monarch, 
who  seemed  disposed  to  reform  his  conduct. 
The  first  effects  of  this  chang;e  was  the  dis* 
missal  of  the  ministers,  with  orders  to  ^ve 
an  account  of  their  administration.  Con- 
sciousness of  their  guilt  induced  them  to  take 
sanctuary  in  the  churches:  and  by  a  success- 
ful af^lication  to  the  avarice  of  Henry,  they 
were  screened  from  punishment  on  paying 
considerable  sums  of  money. 

Fecuniary  supplies  aud  unlimited  power, 
indeed,  were  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only 
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tyfajeGtB  that  Henry  eTer  bad  in  his  view.  By 
extravagant  and  useless  expences,  money  ww 
squandered  as  quickly  as  it  was  oollected% 
and  when  one  means  of  extorting  it  from  his 
subjects  was  exhausted,  another  supplied  its 
place.  Conscious  of  the  need  which  he  might 
have  of  the  assistance  of  Rome,  he  entered 
into  a  clme  connexion  with  the  holy  see;  and 
under  the  pious  pretext  of  an  expedition  to 
Palestine,  he  demanded  of  the  clergy  one*- 
tenth  of  their  revenues  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  Although  the  requisition  was  sup* 
ported  by  an  order  from  the  Pope,  the  bishopi 
and  abbots  refused  to  comply,  and  upbraided 
him  in  very  strong  terms  with  his  extortions, 
his  tyranny,  and  his  repeated  violations  of 
promises  and  oaths.  The  nobles  were  not 
less  refractory  than  the  clergy;  and  the 
citizens  of  London  still  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  were  incensed  against  the 
king,  by  reason  of  his  frequent  exactidDS» 
and  violations  of  their  privileges* 

Henry,  in  the  mean  while,  instead  of 
taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  bis  unfertu- 
uate  &ther,  followed  his  example  ip  ^iena- 
ting  the  afieetions  of  the  barony.  Continually 
beset  by  greedy  foreigners,  he  was  always 
poor,  while  his  courtiers  and  ministers  en« 
riched  themselves  at  his  expence  and  that  of 
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his  subjects.  Mansel,  a  olergjman,  one  of 
his  favourites,  enjoyed  no  less  than  seven  hnn-i 
dred  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  brought 
him  an  annual  revenue  of  four  thousand 
marks,  equal  to  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
our  present  money ;  and  considered  in  pro-* 
portion  to  relative  value,  worth  above  fiAy 
thousand  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln 
caused  an  accurate  account  to  be  taken  of 
the  annual  income  of  all  the  foreigners  in 
£ngland,  and  it  was  found  to  amount  to 
above  seventy  thousand  marks,  which,  at 
that  period,  was  three  times  as  much 

A  D.  1253» 

•  as  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
This  attachment  to  foreigners,  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  English  granted 
money,  excited  the  greatest  animosity  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  subjects.  The  ibl- 
fowilig  yenr,  however,  he  renewed  his.  appli- 
cation to  parliament,  under  the  old  pretext 
of  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Although  the  barons  and  clei^ 
knew  that  Henry  had  no  intention  of  lead* 
ing  an  army  to  Jerusalem,  yet,  on  certain 
conditions,  they  agreed  to  grant  him,  for 
three  years,  the  tenths  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  and  three  marks  for  every  knight'^ 
fee  held  immediately  of  the  crown. 


-  The  promise  of  the  king  was  confirmed  by 
Tin  oath  j  accompanied  by  ceremonies  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive.  In  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace  of  Westminster,  where  all  the 
lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  were 
assembled  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  stand|ing  up 
before  the  king  and  the  barons,  denounced  a 
dreadful  curse  against  those  who,  for  the 
future,  should  oppose  the  observance  of  the 
charters,  or  in  any  way  violate  or  alter  the . 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  After 
this,  the  charters  were,  read,  and  the  king, 
who,  during  the  ^ceremony,  held  his  hand  on 
his  breast,  confirmed  them  by  the  following 
oath :  ^*  So  may  Giod  help  me  as  I  inviolably 
'^observe  all  these  things  as  I  am  a  man — as 
^1  am  a  christian — as  I  am  a  knight — ^as  I 
'^  am  a  crowned  and  anointed  king!'^  Aft^r 
Henry  had  thus  engaged  both  his  honour  and 
his  conscience,  every  one  threw  his  taper  on 
the  ground,  saying,  ^^  May  those  .who  violate 
the  charters  thus  smoke  in  hell!^^*.  To  a 
scrupulous  conscience  so  solemn  and  sacred 
an  engagement  might  have  been  binding ;  but 
tyrantis  and  parasites  regard  oaths  as  mere 
trifles ;  and  Henry^  following  the  pernicious 

•  M.  iws,  p.  sar. 


couQselsdf  hift  fayottrites,  seon  trampled  upitm 
the  obligations  of  honour  and  religion. 

The  money  granted  by  the  parliament  for 
the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  found 
ttsefnl  in  reducing  the  rebels  of  Guienne, 
who  had  been  supported  by  the  king  of 
Castile,  This  war  was  readily  terminated 
by  a  marriage  between  prince  Edward,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  and  Eleonora,  sister  of 
Alphonso.  The  usual  prodigality  of  the 
king  having  rendered  this  trifling  expedition 
astonishingly  expensive,  he  carefully  con-^ 
Cealed  the  treaty  in  order  t^  draw  more 
money  from  his  subjects.  But  the  news  of 
its  conclusion  soon  reached  England,  and  the 
parliament)  which  had  been  convoked  by 
the  queen,  refused  to  grant  a  fresh  subsidy. 
Henry  dai^ed  not,  at  this  time,  press  the 
affair ;  but  he  extorted  vast  sums  from  the 
Jews,  and  from  the  city  of  London.*  A  new 
pretext,  however,  was  devised  by  the  Pope 
and  the  king,  in  order  to  drain  England  of  its 
»oney. 

During  the  long  wars  between  the  Popes 
and  the  emperors,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  had  been  a  grand  olgcct  of  contest^ 
Afler  a  long  dispute,  and  various  revolutions, 

«  H.  ^ari»,  6.  915. 
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^kich  hftv«  no  connexion  ttith  English  his* 
tory,  Innocent  IV.  finding  himself  unable  to 
make  an  efiectual  resistance  against  the  anus 
4>f  the  emperor  Conrad,  had  offered  the  crown 
^f  the  ti^o  Sicilies  to  Richard,  the  brother  of 
Henry,  king  of  England.  But  the  conditions 
oa  whii^h  Richard  proposed  to  accept  of  that 
kingdom  not  being  agreeable  to  the  Pope,  the 
latter,  after  continuing  the  war  for  some  time 
at  his  o^n  expence,  and  with  little  succesei 
had  recourse  again  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  offered  to  place  on  the  head  of  Edmund, 
Im  second  son,  the  crown  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  Henry  accepted,  with  thankfulness, 
the  imaginary  present ;  and  being  now  more 
ic^osely  than  ever  connected  with  the  Pope^ 
lie  supported,  with  zeal,  all  his  extortions. 
He  sent  to  Rome  all  the  money  that  he  Had, 
At  was  able  to  borrow,  besides  vast  sums 
trfaich  he  extorted  from*  the  Jews,  and  his 
^ther  subjects,  by  means  of  itinerant  com^ 
missioners  sent  into  every  county.  He  also 
tegaged  to  pay  all  the  money  that  the  Pope 
ahonld  be  able  to  borrow  ;  and  the  discharge 
of  these  debts,  real  or  pretended,  obliged  him 

to  have  recourse  to  such  exactions  as  rendered 

t 

him  diuly  more  odious  to  bis  subjects.    In  the 
ttiean  while,  the  old  pretext  of  an  expedition/ 
to  the  Holy  Land,  was  used  by  the  Pop^  to 
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grant  Henry  2-tentbs  upon  the  inoomd  of  the 
clergj.  Thus  the  Pope  and  the  king  acted  in 
concert  to  exhaust  and  impoverish  the  realm* 
While  these  things  were  transacting  in 
England,  Manfred,  the  bastard,  defeated  the 
papal  army  in  Naples;  and  Innocent  IV. 
dying  soon  after,  historians  have  imagined, 
that  his  grief,  on  account  of  this  disaster,  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  His  successor,  Alex- 
ander IV.  resolving  to  prosecute  his  designs, 
and  borrowing  money  from  every  quarter  on 
the  account  of  the  king  of  England,  collected 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Naples.  This  formidable  force 
was  totally  defeated  by  Manfred,  who  now 
began  to  discover  his  designs*  He  had 
]bitherto  professed  to  act  for  Conradin,  son 
of  the  late  emperor  Conrad ;  but,  after  this 
victory,  he  openly  aspired  to  the  crown.  The 
papal  forces  being  ^obliged  to  abandon  the 
country,  Manfred  soon  became  master  both 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at 
Palermo.  The  Pope,  still  hoping  to  retrieve 
his  affairs  by  die  assistance  of  England,  sent 
to  London  the  bishop  of  Bononia,  who,  with- 
out mentioning  the  coronation  of  Manfred, 
aipuii^d  Henry  with  the  solemn  farce  of  invest- 
ing prince  Edmund  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies. 
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.  It  was  now  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  king 
was  engaged  in  an  affair  which  would  require 
all  the  money  in  England  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  he  could  not  expect  any  lij^erat 
assistance  from  sutgects  to  whom  his  govern^p 
ment  had  long  been  so  odious.    His  former 
profusion  to  his  favourites,  and  the  sums  that 
were  borrowed  for  the  affair  of  Sicily,  had 
involved  Henry  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  he 
saw  it  impossible  to  satisfy  his  creditors ;  and 
his  repeated  applications  to  parliament  for 
supplies,  were  answered  by  positive  refusals. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  obtain  money  by 
his  own  power  and  credit,  he  had  no  other 
.  resource  than  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  lend  him  his  aid.    Alex- 
ander  IV.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
arts  of  acquisition.     He  sent  Rustand,  his 
nuncio,  into  England,  furnished  with  several 
bulls,  one  of  which  absolved  the  king  from 
bis  vow  of  conducting  an  army  to  the  Holy 
JLand,  on  condition  that  he  should  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  the  Pope 
represented  as  more  important  to  the  in* 
terests  of  Christianity  than  that  of  Jerusa- 
lenii;    and   the    others  empowered  him   to 
extort  money  from  the  clergy,   under  pre- 
tence of  the  necessity  of  carrying  forward  that 
^eat  undertaking. 
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The  Pope  and  the  king  now  put  in  practise 
every  expedient  that  a  profligate  policy  could 
devise  for  draining  the  kingdom  of  its  monej. 
But  the  clergy  were,  on  this  occasion,  singled 
out  as  the  principal,  or,  at  least,  the  primary 
victims.  It  was  well  known  that  th^  poa* 
sessed  the  greatest  quantity  of  ready  cash; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  over- 
awed by  the  Pope  more  easily  than  the  barons 
could  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  king.  If 
the  means  of  extortion  used  on  this  occasion 
were  not  minutely  detailed  by  a  cotemporary 
historian  of  unquestionable  credit,  and  who 
had  every  opportunity  of  accurate  informa- 
tion, the  relation  could  not  claim  the  belief 
of  posterity.*  Obligatory  notes  were  drawn, 
by  which  each  bishop,  abbot,  and  prior» 
Acknowledged  to  have  borrowed  of  some 
merchant,  in  Italy,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  of  his  church,  and  bound  kiasdf 
to  repay  it  at  a  time  appointed.  The  par^ 
ticular  sums  were  not  specified ;  but  a  blank 
was  left  for  that  purpose  to  be  filled  up  by 


•  Mmtthew  Paris,  who,  in  the  2d  toI.  of  his  history  has  gtveB  a 
circamstantial  accoant  of  these  tnnsactfmn,  was  a  Benedictine  nook 
of  St.  Alban's,  aad  one  of  the  f^reatest  omameats  of  the  13th  euUmrj^ 
His  history  Is  highly  esteemed  for  its  bold  impartiality,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  Utin  stile.  He  died  A.  D.  1S59 1  bat  his  history  waa 
continued  till  the  death  of  Henry  111.  by  another  monk  of  th»  i 
inpnastcry. 
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the  Pope  or  his  legate ;  and  every  endeavour 
was  used  to  compel  the  ecclesiastics  to  sign 
these  obligations.* 

In  order  to  carry  into  execution  this  sin** 
gnlar  contrivance,  Rustand,  the  legate,  con- 
vened the  prelates  and  abbots,  and  required, 
in  the  name  of  the  Pope^  that  each  of  them 
should  sign  one  of  these  notes,  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  They  were  all  astonished 
at  this  proposal ;  and  the  bishop  of  London 
declared  that  he  would  lose  his  life  rather 
than  submit  to  so  flagrant  an  oppression.  He 
was  seconded  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  declared 
that  they  would  not  be  the  slaves  of  the  Pope* 
The  bishop  of  London  vas  omsidered  by  the 
le^te  as  the  caus^  of  th^ir  disobedience,  and 
was  thi^teqied  with. a11,  the ^eifects  of  papal 
and  r^l  Hi4igaation.  Tp  th^se  menaces  th^ 
prellite  bold^  .replied,  that  ''  he  knew  the 
^^  Pqpe  and  the  king  to  be  more  powerful  than 
^'  he,  but  that  if  his  mitre  were  taken  from 
^'hifn,  a  helmet  should  soon  occupy  its 
^plaw.^'  This  firmnesj^,  however,  did  not 
tam^  til^  BU^cio  to  desist  from;  his  project. 
Tim  attac)^,  whi<^  had  proved  unsuccessful 


«  M.  Pftris  says  the  blaaki  were  filled  up  with  the  sums  of  firei 
•Uy  or  teren  hosdred  marki.    P.SlO^Ste. 
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against  the  whole  body,  was  renewed  against 
individuals.  Some  of  them  he  caressed: 
others  he  frightened  :  against  many  be 
brought  charges,  which  he  used  as  a  pretext 
for  their  excommunication,  and  if  they  did 
not,  within  forty  days,  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  Pope,  their  revenues  were  confiscated. 

But  the  sums  which  the  Pope  and  the  king 
could  exact  from  individuals,  were  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  The  whole 
ecclesiastical  body  was,  therefore,  again  con* 
vened,  and  Rustand  insisted  on  the  signature 
of  the  notes.  The  prelates  and  abbots  pe-* 
iremptorily  refused  to  comply,  declaring,  that 
the  papal  requisition  was  contrary  both  to 
reason  and  justice.  The  nuncio  asserted  timt 
there  was  no  injustice  in  the  case ;  aflid  Aat, 
as  all  churches  belonged  to  the  Pope,  he 
might  dispose  of  their  revenues  in  what  man- 
ner he  pleased.  The  clergy  replied,  that, 
although  all  churches  might,  in  one  sense,  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  Pope,  it  was  only  that 
he  should  protect  and  defend  them,  and  not 
that  he  should  appropriate  their  revenues  to 
his  own  use  ;  and  they  unanimously  declared 
their  final  resolution,  that,  rather  tbto  submit 
to  these  exactions,  they  were  all  ready  to 
sufibr  death  like  the  blessed  martyr,  St, 
Thomas,  of  Canterl^ury. 
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The  nuncio  finding  that  the  bishops  and 
abbots  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  menaces^ 
began  to  change  the  mode  of  attack.  Instead 
of  pressing  any  further  the  ^gnature  of  the 
notes,  he  demanded  of  the  Cistercian  monas- 
teries a  year's  revenue  of  their  wool,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  Pope  and  the  king.* 
But  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  former, 
he  met  with  a  positive  refusal.  The  Pope 
being  informed  of  these' transactions,  began 
to  proceed  with  a  more  deKberate  caution, 
and  instead  of  attempting  every  thing  at 
<Hice,  sent  into  England  a  sudcession  of  bulls, 
all  of  wiiicb  had  the  same  tendency  to  drain 
the  purses  of  .the  clergy.  The  king,  on  his 
side,  was  not  less  active  in  procuring  money. 
He  continued  his  exactions  not  only  on  the 
citizens  of  London,  but  also  on  the  whole 
kingdom,  f 

In  perusing  the  history  of  this  rapacious 
and  blood-sucking  reign,  posterity  must  be 

*  To  complete  the impoYerishment  of  England,  Richard,  the  king's 
brother,  was,  by  a  party  of  the  German  princes,  elected  king  of  the 
RoflMDi.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  carried  oat  of  England  no  less 
than  9^00,000.  sterling,  from  which  he  deriyed  no  other  advantage 
Cbaa  that  of  befog  crovrned  at  Alz-la-Cbapelle,  and  afterirards 
found  himself  ooder  the  necessity  of  leaving  Germany. 

f  The  same  exactions  were  practised  on  the  vassal  princes  of 
Wales,  oatll  their  patience  being  wearied  out,  they  flew  to  arms,  and 
savaged  the  English  borders.  Prince  Edward  being  sent  against  them 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  some  loss,  and  the  king  having  taken  tho 
command  in  person,  lost  tl^e  greatest  pail  of  his  army.  Raptn,  K 
p.  331  and  3^. 
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astonished  that  the  highi-Bpinted  barons  of 
Eugl^ud,  whose  turbulei^ce  had  «o  freqaeatl v 
eonvuUed  the  kingdom  aad  shaken  the  throne^ 
should,  during  the  long  period  of  almost  thirty 
years^  have  borne  the  tyranny,  the  perfidy,  and 
the  caprice,  of  so  weak  and  pusilanimous  a 
prince  as  Henry  III.  whose  government  was  so 
odious  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  It  is  diffi«> 
cult  to  assign  a  reason  &r  thisextraordinary  de^ 
gree  of  forbearance?  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
melancholy  remembrance  of  the  devastations 
caused  by  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  ol*  Jqhiit 
inclined  them  to  submit  to  almost  any  op^ 
pres£iioiis,  rather  than  hazard  the  irepetition 
of  such  horrible  scenes.  There  is,  howeveri 
an  ultimate  point  beyond  whi^k  tyranny 
cannot  be  carried  without  meeting  opposition. 
The  patience  of  the  barons,  as  well  a|i  of  the 
clergy,  was  at  length  exhausted;  and  they 
jformed  a  general  confederacy  for  the  pprpose 
of  reforming  the  government,  and  excluding 
the  foreigners  from  all  public  offices^  which 
they  had  for  a  long  time  monopolized. 

The  parliament  being  convened, 
the  king,  as  usual,  opened  the  tes« 
sion  by  a  demand  of  money.  But  the  barons, 
instead  of  complying  with  his  requisition, 
vehemently  upbraided  him  with  his  repeated 
breaches  of  promise,  and  his  mal-administra- 
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tion.    The  king,  pereeiring  by  thfeir  d^ter- 
arined  langtiage  that  Ibey  were  not  to  be 
dealt  with  by  Tiolence,  had  recourse  to  his 
ibrflMr  arts, -tfnd  acknowledging  his  errors, 
prntnised  to  rc^rao  whaie?er  was  amiss.    But 
he  bad  already  exhausted  their  credulity. 
Tb^y  plainly  told  him  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  deceified  by  his  assurances,  and 
that,  without  leaving  it  to  hiiH,  they  them- 
selves intended  to  reform  Xht  government  in 
such  a  manneif  ses  no  more  to  feai*  his  ))erfidy. 
The  kitig  found  himself  unable  to  oppose 
their  unaiiimous  res6lution,  and  reluctantly 
signi^  a  charter,  by  which  he  consented  that 
artides  of  /n^tm  should  be  drtiwn  up  by 
tweilty-feur  lords,  of  whom  he  shoiild  choose 
tweife,  and  pi'omised  to  dbserte  Whatever 
should  be  d^t^riTiAhed  by  these  commistsioners. 
The  ehartef  was  Also  signed  by  prince  tA- 
iMrd,   itt   ord^r  to    give  it  an    additional 
sanction;    and   the  parliament  beitig  pro- 
rogiied,  the  next  s^teion  was  appointed  to  be 
hdd  tf t  the  eity  of  Oxford^  ivhei^  every  thing 
wai  %o  be  efltiihately  a^usted.    The  baronS 
haviilg  b^en  so  dften  deceived  by  the  king's 
protestations,  sntnmoned  all  their  military 
temmfef  and  came  to  Oxford  so  well  attended, 
as  not  t6  fc^ar  ariy  violence.    The  first  busi- 
ness was  the  election    of  the  twenty-four 

VOL.1.  2  c 
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eommissioners,  of  whom  twelve  were  chosen 
bj  the  king,  and  the  rest  by  the  barons,  who 
appointed  as  president  of  the  council  Simon, 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  brother-in-law 
tp  the  king,  a  man  whose  eminent  abilities 
and  enterprising  genius  qu^fied  him  for  the 
boldest  undertakings.  The  twentj^-^four  com- 
missioners then  drew  up  articles  of  reform, 
the  principal  of  which  were,  that  the 
charters  should  be  confirmed ;  that  the 
officers  of  state  and  public  niinistera  should 
be  appointed  by  the  twenty-four  commis- 
sioners, who  should  also  have  the  custody  of 
all  the  king's  castles;  that  the  penalty  of 
death  should  be  inflicted  on  all  persons,  of 
whatever  rank  they  might  be,  who  should 
directly  or  indirectly  oppose  what  this  su- 
preme council  should  ordain;  and  that  once, 
at  least,  every  year,  the  parliament  should 
meet  to  epact  laws  for  the  wel£u«  of  the 
kingdom.* 

Thus  did  Henry,  by  overstretching  his 
power,  find  himself  at  length  obliged  to  re- 
sign the  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
sulirjects.  The  regulations  made  on  this  oc- 
casion were  entitled  the  Provisions  of  Oxford; 


*  Some  ktotorians  are  of  opioion  that  the  commoai  were  i 
to  thii  pvUameat ;  but  It  appcan  to  be  a  miatake.*   Vide  Rapio,  1. 
p«  9S9* 
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atid  measures  w^re  immediately  taken  for 
c^trjin^  them  ihto  execution.  Tbfey  met 
with  great  Oppbsition  from  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  foreigners,  but  especiaUy 
from  the  relatives  of  the  queen.^  Hobry, 
the  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans, 
protested  against  them  as  being  of  no  force 
till  they  had  received  the  approbation  of  his 
iather,  who  ivas  then  in  Germany;  and  the 
bishop  of  Valence,  who  was  a  foreigner,  posi- 
tively refused  to  deliver  up  his  castles.  To 
the  ibrmer,  the  earl  of  Leicester  declared  that 
if  the  king  of  the  Romans  would  not  join 
with  the  barons,  he  should  not  possess  on^ 
foot  of  land  in  England ;  and  to  the  latter 
that  he  should  part  either  with  his  castles  or 
his  head.  The  foreigners,  intimidated  by  this 
menace,  instantly  retired  and  shut  themselves 
tip  in  Winchestier."  They  were  pursued  by  the 
barons,  and  being  closely  besieged,  were  glad 
to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  barons  was  to 
dispatch  letters  to  thePope,  in  order  to  justify 
their  proceedings.  His  Holiness  was  highly 
dissatisfied  with  a  revolution  which  tended 


•  She  was  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  covnt  of  Profence,  i 
■larricd  to  Hearf  on  the  14tb  Jan.  106.    M.  Paris,  p.  4S0. 
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to' check  the  flow  of  English  monoy  to  Rome, 
To-  enter  on  a  contest  with  a  whirie  nation, 
however^  required  some  caution.  The  Pope, 
therefore,  contented  himself  with  delaying  to 
transmit  an  answer  to  the  barons,  and  with 
privately  assuring  the  king  of  his  holy  piotec«. 
tion.  j\fker  a  series  of  dark  intrigues,  Henry 
resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  barons. 
Xhe  Pope  having  absolved  him  from  his  oath, 
he  openly  declared.his  intentions,  and  retiring 
to  the  Towei:,  the  governor  df  which  he  had 
gained,  he  seized  on  the  treasure  there  depo^ 
fidted,  and  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  dismis* 
sal  of  all  the  offioers  and  magistrates  ehoeen 
by  the  twenty-four,  and  for  appointing  others 
in  thdr  place.  Both  parties  now  directed  their 
views  towards  prince  Edward,  who  was  then 
gone  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  a  tournament. 
The  king  expected  his  sanction  to  his  mea- 
sures, and  his  assistance  in  the  execution, 
while  the  baroits  hoped  that  the  prudence 
of  the  young  prince  would  have  such  influence 
on  his  father^  as  to  prevent  the  evils  with 
which  the  kingdom  was  menaced.  On  his 
return^  he  blamed  the  king  for  violating  his 
oaths  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
barons.  Henry,  astonished  at  being  aban- 
doned by  his  son,  was  willing  to  enter  into  a 
negociation-,    but  having  unadvisedly  pro- 
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dawd  ihe  papal  bail  which  absolved  him 
from  his  oath,  the  barons  clearly  peroeiTed 
that  treaties  were  useless  with  a  prince  who 
coQld  not  be  bound  by  the  most  eabred  en-^ 
gagements.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  lay  aside 
all  ceremony,  they  foiined  a  plan  for  seizing' 
the  king,  who  being  apprized  o(f  their  design, 
agam  retired  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  be 
sent  orders  into  the  di^rent  connties  for  the 
temoval  of  tlie  sherifis  appointed  by  the 
baronial  council,  a  measure  which  threw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  concision.  ^fWaitiiough 
the  power  of  the  king  seemed  to  be  annihi^ 
luted,  yet  the  regal  name,  supported  by  papal 
authority,  retained  a  oonsititeable  iwAneuce 
over  public  opinion. 

Ev^ry  thing  now  seemed  to  threaten  a  civil 
war,  and  the  barons  prevsukd  wit^  the  gover* 
nofs  of  the  cinque  ports  to  equip  a  fleet,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  king  f»m  recei^ng  any 
foreign  succowrs.  The  mutual  fears  of  the 
two  parties,  however,  suspended  their  mutual 
enmity;  and  through  the  mediaitiofi  (tf  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
on  terms  Which  appeared  so  advantageous 
to  Henry,  iAiBi,  the  eari  of  Leicester  judged 
it  expedient  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  retire 
into  France.  Many  etf  the  other  lords,  aU 
though  they  had  signed  the  tveaty,  were  »iA 
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lefls  dissatified;  but  the  jtneasure  had  been 
determined  by  the  majority.  The  aecommiH 
dation  therefore  was  only  temporary,  and 
the  embers,  of  civil  discord  soon  broke  out 
into  an  open  flame. 

The  king  baying  made  a  voyage 
to  Guienne,  his  absence  afforded  to 
the  friends  of  Leicester  an  opportunity  of 
Tecrttiting  the  baronial  party*  which  b^  been 
divided  by  the  late  accommodationt  The 
king,  in  die  mean  while,  resolving  to  bn»l( 
bis  agreement,  had  gained  to  his  party  hi« 
brother  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  as  weU 
f|8  prince  Edward,  On  the  return  of  the  king 
the  barons  presented  an  address,  complaining 
of  various  grievances,  and  were  surprised  at 
his  answer,  which  branded  theni  with  the 
opjprobrioos  names  of  traitors  and  rebels. 
But  a  body  of  foreigners,  which  prince  £d- 
l^ard  hfid  raised  under  the  pretext  of  repelling 
the  incufsians  of  the  Welsh,  inspired  Henry 
with  confidence  thus  openly  to  defy  the 
IM>wer  of  the  barons.  A  train  of  n^;ociationa 
commenced,  but  without  any  pacific  effects. 
The  lords  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  fortune 
of  arins,  and  chose  the  earl  of  Leicester  for 
their  generpl,  who  plundered  the  houses,  and 
desolated  the  estates  of  the  king's  favourites 
And  fx>ttnsellorp.     tie  soon  became  niaater  of 
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Gloucester,  Hereford,  Bridgenorth,  and  Wor- 
cester ;  and  the  city  of  London  declared  in 
his  favour,  while  the  king,  nnable  to  oppose 
the  baronial  forces,  remained  shut  up  in  th^ 
Tower,'  expecting  prince  Edward  to  come  t6 
his  relief.  But  the  barons  having  taken  such 
a  pontion  as  prevented  the  prince  from  ap- 
proaching the  capital,  Heniy  again  had 
recourse  to  negociation.  Two  successive 
treaties  were  concluded,  and  almost  imme* 
diately  violated.  Both  sides  then  prepared 
for  war ;  but  the  Londoners  being  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  garrison  in  the  Tower; 
and  the  king  having  a  strong  party  in 
the  city,  the  earl  of  Leicester  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  enter  London,  in  order  to  secure 
the  baronial  interest  in  the  metropolis. — 
Marching  through  Surrey,  he  reached  the 
banks  df  the  Thames,  in  hopes  that  Thomas 
Fitz-Richard,  the  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  his 
friends,  would  be  able  to  open  the  bridge 
gates.  In  this  expectation  he  made  a  vigour- 
ons  attack  on  the  king,  who,  being  apprized 
of  his  march,  had  leA;  the  Tower,  and  posted 
himself  in  the  borough  of  Southwark.  But 
here  he  found  himself  involved  in  an  unfore- 
seen difficulty.  Rdying  on  the  aid  of  the 
Londoners,  he  had  brought  only  a  small  body ; 
of  Uoops;  and  during  the  fight  some  citizens 
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qf  4h^  kiqg'c^  pMy  locked  up  tlia  bndgi 
^tjBS,  aa4.  t^lfin^w  t|ie  lipyM  ipto  tbp  riT«c«  At 
|exigtl|),  bQW^ve^)  the  IjK^i^aqHiii  burst  open 
the  ^tfi^  9n^  sfj^ljing  Qpt  iptgic^at.  uwltitudes, 
the  kiifg  wa»  fproedi  jbo  retijr^i  g|»d  the  earl 
9nt<srp4  the  qity. 

A.D.i«04.  ^''^  •^▼•Wtog*  g«ill^  by  the 
liarQns  was  prodii^tiye  of  the  usual 
effects.  The  hipg  wide  propq^^U  fiw  au 
^p,Qi)|ii^Qdatipu ;  and  tl^e  differeucea  were 
ref^red  tp  the  i^rbMralion  of  the  French 
ihqa^^cI),  §t.  Jmwm^  whqsa  neputation  far 
JH$t)P^  and  6a9cti$y  sveemed.  to  eutptle  him  to 
the  confidence  of  both,  parlies.  In.  this  dfir 
oisiou,  hi^  notigxi^  of  equity,:  or  his  estimate 
of  kipgly  authprity,  did  not  coincide  with 
those  o^  the  l^ogli^h  qobleSv  0e  g^va  sen- 
tetice,  ou  eyejgi  contested  pointy  entirely,  in 
favour  of  Henry:  the  barpns  refused  to  abide 
by  his  award ;  and  hostilities  were  in  conse- 
quence renewed,  Tl^  king,  at  ^st,  gained 
several  considerable  advantages.  He^rediiced 
Oxfi)rd,  Northampton,  and  Nottingham ;  and 
afterwards  returned  into.  lUnt,  whe^  be 
l9reed  the  barons  t9  abeiOdfW  tkhe  siege  of 
Ilochester,  aod.to  retreat  tct JUwdw*  FUisbed 
with  these  sucpefN^eS)  he  iQ»rched  djjrePtly  to 
the  nietnq[K>lis,  not  drabting  of  its  reftdy 
e^faaussioa.    But  the  earl  o£  L«iceiter  baidL 
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sach  uiflaeMce  •VOT  tli«  eitizeiM,  tliat, 
ott  die  apptoadt  of  tlie  king,  he  pvrsiiaded 
them  to  issoe  out,  and  oier  him  baMlo. 
Heni^,  Hot  expecting  such  a  feeeption,  and 
beingp  unwilling  to  haiaupd  an  engagement 
with  the  Londoners  at  their  Mvn  gateR,  im- 
mediately letirad,  aMl  encamped  at  Lewes, 
in  Snmex. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  having  strengthened 
his  army  with  fifteen  thousand  LondMem, 
•vnarched  out  of  the  cilrf ,  and  adraneing 
towatds  Lewes,  encamped  about  six  niilefi^ 
Aom  the.  royal  army.  Here  the  conMerate 
.barons,  though^  perhaps,  with  no  other  design 
than  td  easoulpate  themselves  fiom  the  impu- 
tatioit  of  the  war,  made  new  proposals  fer  an 
nofioounodatioa*  Although  their  letter  to 
the  king  was,  eonched  in  the  most  respectfid 
terips^  their  proposals  were  rejected ;  and  the 
answer  which  they  recerred  breathed  nothing 
bttt  thveats  and  defiance.*  It  is  more  than 
|ttohaUe  that  the  barons  were  pleased  with 
no  fiiir  a  pretext  ibr  pushing  things  to  ex- 
trannty?  and  they  accordingly  renounced 
their  feidty,  and  declared  the  king  an  enemy 
t»  the  state. 

NEothing  now  remained  but  to  decide  the 
<»ntest*by  the  sw^evd.    The  earl  of  Leicester 


VT* 


*  M.  Wdtmiiister,  p.  386. 
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adranoed,  and  drew  vp  his  armj  in  order  of 
battle  near  the  king,  who  was  ready  to  receiTe 
him.  The  right  wing  of  the  royal  army  was 
oommanded  by  prince  Edward :  the  left  by 
the  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  Henry,  in  per- 
son, led  the  main  body.  The  army  of  the 
barons  was  divided  into  four  bodies :— the 
first  was  conducted  by  Henry  de  Montfort, 
son  of  the  general :  the  second  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester:  the  earl  of  Leicester,  himself^ 
commanded  the  third;  and  Nicholas  Sea>» 
grave  led  on  the  last,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  Londoners.  Prince  Edward  began  the 
Mayucii,  battle  by  attaddng  this  bodjs 
A.  D.  1264.  ^iiieh,  being  unable  to  sustain  Us 
flirious  charge,'  was  soon  put  to  flight.  The 
prince  pursued  the  Londoners  more  than  four 
miles  without  giving  quarter ;  but  his  vin- 
dictive imprudence  proved  fetal  to  th«  royid 
army.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  advantage 
with  greater  ardour  than  discretion,  the 
barons  expecting  no  mercy  in  case  they  weve 
vanquish^,  made  a  desperate  attadL  on  the 
king's  troops,  who,  aiier  a  iaint  resbtanee, 
consulted  their  safety  by  flight.  Henry  and 
Richard  were  both  taken  prisoners,  and  ooai- 
ducted  to  Lewes,  Prince  Edward  returning 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Londoners^  was  sur^ 
prised  to  find  the  army  dispersed>  and  his 
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fiKliher  and  unde  made  prisoners.  His  first 
intentioa  was  to  make  a  last  efibrt  fiir  chai^* 
ing  the  fate  of  the  dtf  J  by  a  TigoMBs  attack  on 
the  conquerors ;  but  his  soldiMS  being  dis* 
ooaraged,  could  not  be  brought  to  renew  the 
battle ;  aad  the  prince  being  at  length  sur^ 
vcMUifded  by  the  baronial  army,  was  obliged 
fo  capitulate  on  condition  that  ke»  and  hia 
imcle  Richard,  should  remain  as  hostages 
^r  the  due  observance  of  the  Provisions  of 
Oxfordt  About  five  thousand  men  fell  on 
Iboth  sides  in  this  conflict ;  but  the  battle  of 
Iiew:es  is  chiefly,  memorable  for  the  import* 
ant  change  which  it  efiected  in  the  English 
^listitution. 

In  exhibiting  a  view  of  this  long  and  dis* 
gpsting  reign,  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit, 
or  slightly  glance  over  those  private  or  partial 
disputes,  and  those  numerous  and  complicate* 
ed  intrigues,  which,  during  so  long  a  period 
pf  time,  took  place  among  discontented  nobles 
and  interested  ministers,  but  which  do  not 
merit  the  attention  of  posterity.    The  princi- 
pal object  has  been  to  trace  the  seiles  of  events 
which  hfive  led  to  the  present  constitution  of 
pariiament,  and  ushered  in  the  blessings  of 
£nglish  liberty.    Every  thing  of  this  nature 
appeals  with  the  aspect  of  national  imports  . 
^mce.  But  in  order  to  form  a  clear  andcompre« 
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kensiTO  idea  of  a  subyeot  in  whioh  tererj 
£nglifiliina»  is  so  deeply  ^conbemed,  it  is  re« 
^uisite  to  ol^serre  that,  doring  tbe  «pace  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  whidi  had  elapsed  since 
the  conquest,  considerable  changes  had  gra« 
dually  taken  place  in  liie  social  syMem.  The 
number  of  great  barons  or  vassals  of  the 
crow|i,excIosive  of  those  in  the  three  northern 
counties,  was  about  six  hundred  and  fire ; 
of  whom  about  a  hundred  and  ferty  were 
ecclesiastics.  But  the  number  of  baronies 
amounted  to  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  as  some  of  the  barons  were 
possessed  of  several  baronies.*  Every  great 
proprietor  of  land  had  his  friends  and  his 
clients,  to  whom  he  distributed  knights'  fees, 
which  were  held  under  him  by  the  usuid 
tenure  of  military  service.  In  process  of  time 
these  knights^  lees  were  again  subdivided 
without  altering  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  so 
that  every  one  who  held  a  twentieth  part  was 
v^arded  as  Liber  Homey  or  a  gentleman. 
From  this  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  although 
the  great  mass  of  the  original  English  con^ 
tinned  for  ages  afterwards  in  a  servile  state, 
yet  considerable  numbers;  especially  the  rela- 

-*  VideD(»ie«i«yB»oiL,ndUi||v'i  HM.  Ei«.  6bTM.^.a 
p.  86  and  87 .  Campbell  compaCes  the  oarabw  of  barom  la  the  w|K>k 
UPidva  atAkm  IfOd.    Pblk«  Siiivey,  tol.  S.  p.  38|, 
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tives  of  bish^Ms,  abbots,  and  other  dignilSed 
ecclesiastics,  would  gradaally  jise  into  a  more 
eleyated  rank  in  society.*  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  luxury  had  also  a  natural  and  in- 
variable tendency  to  raise  the  people  to 
wealth  and  importance.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  are  marked  in  history  as 
the  era  &om  which  may  be  traced  the  dawn 
of  artSr  manufactures,  and  commerce,  in 
Itdly,  the  Netherlands,  and  France.  The 
eommnnicalion  between  the  English  and 
Nermane,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con-^ 
fesor,  which  was  greatly  increased  after  the 
eonqneat,  eontributed  to  diffuse  in  England 
a  taste  ibr  the  elegances  of  the  continent ; 
and  the  inemasing  lu^tuary  of  the  nobles  had 
excited  a  sf  vcmg  propensity  to  mortgage,  dis« 
member,  mid  alienate  their  estates.f  The 
crtnsadesgreaAly  contributed  to  these  alien^- 
tiiHis4  The  ttobles,  who  assamed  the  cjfoss, 
Iwnd  that  great  sums  were  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  ^pear  with  dignity  at  the  head  of 
their  vasflids,  and  to  defray  the  a:pences  of  a 
distant  expedition.  Inflamed  with  the  ro^* 
Boanttc  esq>ectation  of  splendid  conquests  in 


•  VMe  Campbeira  PoUt.  Sunrey,  toI.  2.  p.  381  and  382. 
•f  Mniar's  Hist.  Edg.  dot.  fol.  2.  p.  189. 
t  miUr's  Hist  £iis.  Gon  ibU. 
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Asia,  and  by  a  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  which  swallowed  up  every 
other  consideration,  they  relinquished  their 
ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  often  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  in 
order  to  become  adventurers  in  quest  of  new 
settlements  in  unknown  countries.*  But  the 
alienations  made  by  the  croiseis,  seldom  or 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons. 
The  mortgagees  or  the  purchasers  were  mostly 
the  monarchs  or  the  clergy,  and  consequently 
these  transactions  contributed  to  enrich  the 
church  and  the  crown,  rather  than  to  exalt 
the  people.  Many  of  the  barons  perished  in 
those  distant  wars,  and  often  dying  without 
heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted  to  the  crown  :  many 
estates  had  also  been  forfeited  in  the  difierent 
civil  wars  and  rebellions.  In  process  of 
time  a  considerable  part  of  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  had,  by  reversions,  forfeitures,  &c. 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  king,  and 
been  distributed  in  smaller  portions  amongst 
a  greater  number  of  proprietors.!  While 
these  changes  were  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  landed  interest,  the  erection  of  boroughs 
or  corporations  laid  the  foundation  of  popular 


«  RobertMO*!  Hift.  Charlet  V.  toI.  1.  p.  98.    Thii  ranvk  if  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  cooatries  of  Europe  as  well  u  England, 
t  Millar's  Hist.  Eng.  Ckir.  toI.  t.  p.  18». 
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fteedom.  la  different  countries,  different 
circomrtances  had  concurred  to  their  forma- 
tion; and  their  establishment  had  been  pro- 
daetive  of  different  eflfects.  But  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  monarchs  had  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  these  communities 
as  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  aristocrac j. 
In  Italy  commercial  pursuits  raised  them  to 
opulence,  and  they  soon  aspired  to  indepen- 
dence.* But  in  England,  where  trade  had  not 
yet  begun  to  flourish,  they  had  not,  till  the 
period  under  consideration,  acquired  any 
weight  in  the  state,  or  a  voice  in  the  national 

counciLf 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  had  consisted  of  the  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  barons:  the* people  were  con- 
sidered as  of  no  importance  in  a  civil  or 
political  point  of  view.  When  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  were  drawn  up,  it  is  certain  that 
twelve  deputies  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
whole  community:  all  these,  however,  were 
barons,  but  some  consider  this  as  the  era  of 
the  introduction  of  knights  of  the  shire, 
although  their  number  was  far  from  allowing 


•  FoMiie  rise  and  progen  of  the  Italian  cities.    Vide  Moratori. 
Aatiq.  Ital.  Tom.  4.  p.  159, 16S,  &c. 

4  Dr.  Robertfon  obserrei  that  th^  Engliih  cities  were  Tery  iacon* 
MtnhU  in  the  twelfth  ceatnry.    Hist.  Ch,  V.  vol.  1.  note  18.  p. 317. 
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ooe  to  each  eouoty.  A  politico-historicid 
writer  of  emiiienoe»  thinks  that  the^ectkm  of 
county  membera  wa»  Arsi  e^ablidrad  bj 
cii6toin»  and  afterwards  sanetioned  by  royal 
authority.  He  supposes  that  the  small  baixms 
finding  themsdves  ill  able  to  appear  with 
dignity  during  their  attendance  pa  parlia* 
,  nient,  were  under  the  necessity  either  of 
wholly  absenting  theomelveS)  or  of  delegatUi^ 
some  of  their  nuttiber,  at  the  c#nimon  «r» 
pence,  to  represent  the  whole  body :  that  this 
kind  of  election  having  become  cnstonnry> 
at  length  became  regular,  as  the  kings  ali^ays 
wished  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
great  barons ;  and  that  these  deputies,  undsr 
the  liame  of  knights  of  the  shire,  ^vere  tntro-» 
ditced  into  parlian:Cnt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.*  But  if  the  time  and  the  manner  of  iniro* 
d«eing  county  members  be  invcdved  i»  a 
isonsiderable  degree^  of  obscurity,  the  iatro^ 
duction  of  deputies  from  the  borou^s  stan& 
in  a  more  luminous  point  of  Tiew.  By  his 
Tictory  at  Lewes^  the  earl  of  Leicester  had 
gotten  most  of  the  royal  fMuiIy  into  his 
power;  and^  in  the  name  of  Heuty,  he  go^* 
Temed  the  kingdouu  The  batons  and  clerg^f 
having  so  far  gained  their  point,  took  every 

»  Milkuri  ttiH,  Eur.  Got.  i9h  S.  p.  19ft 
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measure  tliat  the  most  refined  policy  could 
suggest  to  make  the  best  of  their  advantages; 
and  as  no  composition  could  safely  be  made, 
they  resolved  entirely  to  new-model  the  con- 
stitution. At  this  period  must  be  fixed  the 
origin  of  English  liberty.  The  pretended 
privileges  of  the  barOns,  the  bishops,  and 
abbots,  were  no  better  than  various  modes 
of  usurpation.  Till  this  time  the  common 
and  indefeasible  rights  of  mankind  had  been 
wholly  disregarded  and  trampled  underfoot ; 
and  the  people,  like  cattle,  had  been  led  on 
to  slaughter  without  being  allowed  any  share 
in  the  rewards  of  victory.  But  the  barons 
and  ecclesiastics,  in  dethroning  a  king  who 
was  under  the  papal  protection,  could  nol 
justify  their  conduct  on  the  political  or  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  times.  They  there- 
fore called  in  a  power  which  had  been  for 
many  ages  unknown:  namely  that  of  the 
people.  A  parliament  was  called,  and  the 
barons  obliged  the  king  to  issue  orders,  that 
four  knights  of  the  shire  should  be  sent  from 
each  county  to  represent  the  whole 
landed  interest.*  At  its  meeting 
various  regulations  were  made;   and  a  con- 


•  Tlwse,  hotvever,  like  Ae  twelve  m  the  OifiMrcl  parliSMielit,  w6re 
not  choseD  by  the  coqutics,  hot  ooraioatcd  by  the  goveromeflt.  TIndta 
OB  RapiD,  Tol.  1.  pi  $39, 
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stitution  was  framed  which  left  onlj  aft 
empty  title  to  the  king,  and  transferred  to 
the  barons  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Pope  appointed  a  legate  to  .proceed 
towards  England;    but  a  message  from  the 
earl  of  Leicester  informed  him  that  he  could 
<not  be  received.    The   legate   immediately 
9umi|ioned  the  bishops  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct,  and  on  their  refusal  fulminated 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  them 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  laid  the  city 
of  London  under  an  interdict.    The  queen, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  making  vast  prepara- 
tions in  France,  in  order  to  liberate  the  king 
and  the  princes.*     For  this  purpose  she  col- 
lected such  an  army  as,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  conquered  England,  had  not  pro- 
yidepce  interposed,  f    Contrary  winds  con- 
tinued so  long  that  the  troops  could  not  em- 
bark, and  were  obliged  to  be  disbanded  on  the 
approach  of  winter. 

Hitherto  the  prosperity  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter's affairs  had  equalled,  or  even  exceeded, 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  still 
kept  the  king  in  custody,  and  used  him  as 


«  The  qweD,  Mug  daaghCer  of  the  covBt  ProTence,  hud  redred  to 
.  Fnnoe,  where  Oie  ipterest  of  her  family  were  Tery  powerful, 
f  M.  Westm.  p.  988, 
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His  instrument  in  ruling  the  kingdom.  But 
the  barons  soon  grew  j^Ioos  of  Im  authorit j^ 
and  began  to  suspect  that  he  aspired  to  the 
crown.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  discontented  as  well  as  the  most 
powerfiil,  fomented  their  suspicions,  and  the 
barons  divided  into  opposite  factions^ 

The  earl  of  Leicester  now  found  his  exalted 
station  surrounded  with  difficulties.  He  had 
overturned  the  regal  authf>rity,  but  he  had 
still  to  contend  with  the  factions  of  the 
batons  and  the  power  of  the  Pope.  In  this 
situation  he  deemed,  it  expedient  to  widen  the 
basis  on  which  his  authority  rested,  by  ex-^ 
tending  the  national  representation,  and 
calling  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to 
sanction  his  proceedings. 

The  histories  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations 
sufficiently  shew  that  the  leaders  of  revolt, 
notwithstanding  their  plausible  pretexts^  sel- 
dom act  on  principles  purely  patriotic.  It 
has  already  been  observed  th^t  tha  barons 
aad  clergy,  in  their  successive  struggles  with 
the  crown,  had  only  endeavoured  to  secure 
and  extend  their  own  privileges  and  power, 
without  wishing  to  procure  any  advantage  to 
the  people.  Nothing  but  their  own  interest, 
which  had  need  of  such  a  support,  could  have 
induced  them  to  give  that  great  body  a  place 
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in  the  political  system.*  The  boroaghs  or 
corporatioBS  of  England  had  not  acquired 
sufficient  importance  and  strength  to  assert 
their  right  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  aotho- 
ritj.  Biit  the  circumstances  of  the  times  put 
into  their  hands  a  pririlege  which  they  had 
not  so  much  as  ventured  to  claim.  The  criti- 
cal situation  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  induced 
him  to  summon  a  parliament;  to  which  each 
county  was  ordered  to  send,  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, two  knights,  and  each  city  and 
borough  the  sam€  number  of  citizens  and 
burgesses.  This,  accordipg  to  the  best  histo- 
rians, is  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Com- 
BQU>ns,  the  palladium  of  English  liberty«t 

The  sanction  given  by  this  parliament  to 
Leicester's  {Proceedings,  increased  the  earl  of 
Gloucester's  suspicions^  that  the  aspiring 
chief  was  paving  his  way  to  the  throne. 
Thinking  it  unnecessary,  or  even  dmgeroBs, 
to  conceal,  any  longer,  his  sentiments,  he 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  tbe  loids  of 
the  borders  of  Wales,  the  avowed  enemies  of 
Leicester)  and  prepared  for  war  by  fortifying 


*  M iilar  obiervct,  that  *'  tbe  great  body  of  Ihe  people,  dianqgudcd 
•ad  opprenod  od  all  banda,  were  beholden  for  aay  privil^et  be* 
■towed  on  them  to  Ihe  jealousy  of  their  masters.*'— Millar  His(.  £b^. 
Go?.  S.  p.  80. 

f  Vide  Spdman*!  GIou.  Voce  Parliam.  and  Dr.  Brady,  toI.  1. 
p.  140,  &e. 
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kis  ca&tles.  Ill  the  mean  while  the  emrl  of 
Leicester  carried  the  captive  king;  and.prince 
Edward  about  with  him  whererer  he  went; 
but  the  young  prince  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  hj  the  assistance 
of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  with  whom  he  had 
concerted  his  plan,  effected  his  escape.  Leices* 
ter,  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to  sup* 
port  him  in  his  authority.  He  proclaim- 
ed prince  Edward,  the  earl  of  Gloucester* 
and  all  their  adherents,  traitors  and  rebds, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  prohibited  all 
people  from  affording  them  any  aid  or  assist* 
ance.  Many  of  the  barons  joined  the  stan* 
dard  of  the  prince,  who  soon  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  that  which 
Leicester  commanded.  The  earl,  therefore* 
sent  orders  to  his  son  Simon  to  join  him  im- 
mediately  with  his  troops.  Simon  began  his 
'  march  with  great  rapidity,  but  Edward  being 
apprized  of  his  coming,  attacked  him  sudden* 
ly,  and  cut  to  pie^s  almost  the  whole  of  his 
little  army; 

Edward  having  obtained  so  important  an 
advantage,  resolved  to  attack  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester before  he  could  be  informed  of  his  son's 
defeat.  So  secret  and  rapid  were  his  move- 
ments, that,  on  his  approach,  the  earl  sup- 
posed it  to  be  his  son  who  was  come  to  hia 
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assistance.  But  notwithstanding  his  surprise 
on  descrying  the  hostile  banners,  he  judged  a 
retreat  more  dangerous  than  a  battle,  and 
immediatelj  prepared  to  receive  the  attack. 
Although  deserted  by  his  M'elsh 

A.  D.  1265.  1  /» 

troops  at  the  very  first  onset,  the 
earl,  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  sustained, 
from  two  in  the  afitemooh  until  night,  all 
the  efforts  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in 
numbers.  At  length  h^  fell  covered  with 
wounds,  as  did  also  his  soti  Henry ;  and  the 
army  being  disheartened  by  the  death  of 
their  general,  the  royalists  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Thus  fell  the  famous  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who,  though  a 
native  of  France,  was  chosen  for  their  general 
by  the  barons  of  England,  and  obtained  the 
actual  goverpment  of  the  kingdom.*  Al- 
though so  zealous  an  opposer  of  the  royal 
authority,  his  administration  was  not  less 
arbitrary  than  that  of  the  monarch  whose 
power  he  had  usurped,  a  proof,  among;  thou- 
sapds  of  others,  th$it  pretences  of  patriotism 


*  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  lieicester,  was  Che  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Simon  Count  de  Montfort,  who  led  the  croiaade  a^mt  the 
Albigeoses.  Taking  some  disgust  at  the  CQUit  of  France,  he  came  ti^ 
try  hfi  fortune  in  England,  where  he  became  a  great  favonrite  with 
the  king,  and  still  more  with  bis  sister  the  countess  dowager  of 
Pembroke,  whom,  having  first  rendered  prrgnani,  be  married  A.  D, 
1«M.  . 
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are  often  a  cloke  to  ambition.  But  if  many  ^ 
parts  of  his  conduct  were  unjustifiable^  the 
result  was  beneficial.  •  His  political  and  mili- 
tary abilities  were  equal  to  his  bold  and 
enterprising  genius,  and  his  name  will  for 
ever  be  memorable  in  history  as  the  founder 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  which 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  national 
representation. 

The  victory  of  Evesham  was  rendered  still 
more  satis&ctory  to  Edward  by  enabling  him 
to  Ulcerate  his  royal  father,  whom  the  earl  of 
Leicester  had  detained  more  than  fourteen 
months  in  captivity. 

The  public  opinion  is  directed  by  circum- 
stances, and  frequently  passei^  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another  with  a  rapidity  that  would 
astonish  a  dispassionate  spectator.  The  next 
parliament  that  met  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  royal  interest ;  and  readily  granted  to 
the  king  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  rebels. 
Some  of  the  confederates  seeing  themselves 
thus  exposed  to  the  efiects  of  royal  vengeance, 
began  to  provide  for  their  own  security. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  late  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  nephew  of  the  king,  perceiving 
his  situation  to  be  desperate,  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  place  which, 
in  that  age,  when  embankments  and  drainage 
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were  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  was  rendered 
almost  inaecessible  by  the  surroqnding  mo^ 
rasses.  Having  easily  put  the  Isle  into  such 
a  state  of  defence,  as  might  resist  the  efforts 
of  a  very  superior  force,  great  numbers  of 
malcontents  resorted  daily  to  his  standard. 
Prince  Edward  was  sent  against  him  with  an 
army,  and  ibund  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
dislodging  him  from  a  position  almost  unas- 
sailable ;  but  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the 
malcontents  were  compelled  to  surrender,  on 
condition  that  their  lives  and  limbs  shauld 
be  spared ;  and  by  the  intercession  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  Simon  de  Montfort  ob- 
tained permission  to  depart  the  kingdom  with 
an  annual  pensioq  of  four  hundred  pounds  of 
silver.*  Others  of  the  malcontentJ»,  however, 
remained  in  arms.  In  Hampshire  a  consider- 
able body  of  rebels  was  headed  by  Adam  de 
Gurdon,  a  man  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
courage.  Prince  Edward  being  sent  against 
them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  leaping  hastily 
into  the  trench,  before  his  troops  could  follow 
him,  found  himself  engaged,  hand  to  hand, 
with  the  i^bel  chief,  whom  he  brought  to  the 
ground.    This  display  of  personal  prowess, 


*  Wikes  Canon  of  Oi.  p.  74.  Raptn  i»ji  500  marks,  tqI.  1,  p.  342. 
MoDtfort  afterwanb  turned  pliute.    Rapin  ibid. 
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«o  oongenial  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  greatly 
contributed  to  exalt  the  martial  renown  of 
the  prince.*  The  castle  of  Kennelwortfa^ 
which  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  sur* 
rendered  after  a  long  blockade.  But  the 
principal  force  of  the  confederates  was  con- 
centrated in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which,  at  that 
time,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  morasses 
impassable  to  an  army.  In  that  place  the 
fugitive  malcontents,  from  difFeirent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  especially  from  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  assembled ;  and  their  forces  grew 
so  considerable,  that  the  king  marched  against 
them  in  person  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  judged  it  expedient  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  prince  Edward,  who  was  then  em« 
ployed  in  reducing  the  malcontents  of  York« 
shire  and  Northumberland. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  aibirs,  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  so  strenuous  an 
abettor  of  the  royal  cause,  and  so  determined 
an  enemy  of  the  Leicester  party,  perceiving 
that  the  king  was  again  aiming  at  despotism, 
resolved  to  give  a  timely  check  to  his  proceed- 
ings. Having  raised  some  troops  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  and  made  a  league  with  the 


•  This  cinmmstance,  altliough  related  by  Wikei»  u  Aa|^Um 
aoBk,  p.  76  of  his  history,  has  somewhat  of  the  air  of  roaiance. 
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prince  of  that  country,  as  well  as  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  barons,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  king's  absence,  and 
marched  directly  to  London,  where  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  principal  citizens  were  not  ig- 
norant of  his  designs.  Having  closely  besieged 
the  Tower,  the  garrison  was  soon  obliged  to 
soriender.  After  making  himself  master  of 
the  Tower,  he  published  a  manifesto,  declaring 
that  bis  motive  for  arming  was  to  obtain 
reasonable  terms  for  the  malcontents,  and  to 
oblige  the  king  to  adhere  to  his  solemn  en- 
gagements. Surprised  at  this  unexpected 
revolt,  Henry  sent  pressing  orders  to  his  son 
to  join  him  without  delay.  The  prince  having 
tranquillized  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, marched  with  all  possible  speed  towards 
the  metropolis.  Having  joined  their  forces, 
the  king  and  the  prince  encamped  at  Strat- 
fard.  The  esteem  which  prince  Edward  bad 
acquired,  ^rather  .than  any  respect  for  the  king, 
considerably  increased  their  army;  but  Glou- 
cester's party,  in  London,  pillaged  Kent 
and  Surrey,  as  well  as  the  royal  palace  at 
Westminster.  The  earl,  who  had  fexpect- 
ed  a  general  insurrection  of  the  whole 
kingdom  in  his  favour,  finding  that  he  had 
relied  on  uncertain  assurances,  soon  was  de- 
sirous of  an  accommodation ;    and,  throng^ 
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ihe  intercession  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  he 
obtained  a  complete  amnesty  both  for  him- 
self and  the  city  of  London.  After  this  revolt 
was  suppressed,  prince  Edward  advanced  to 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  he  rendered  accessible 
by  bridges  of  hurdles  and  boards  thrown  over 
the  bogs.  The  rebels  finding  themselves  des- 
titute of  all  hopes  of  assistance,  where  glad  to 
surrender  on  condition  that  life  and  limb 
should  be  spared,  and  by  their  reduction  the 
troubles  which,  during  the  space  of  five  years, 
had  agitated  the  kingdom,  were  brought  to  a 
termination.  But  it  was  still  thought  neces- 
sary to  chastise  the  Welsh  prince,  who  had 
constantly  aided  the  rebels.  Edward  marched 
into  Wiales,  apd  advanced  as  far  as  Mont- 
gomery.  But  Llewellyn,  conscious  of  the  in- 
feriority of  his  forces,  obtained  a  peace  on 
condition  of  doing  homage  to  the  crown  of 
!|SngIand,  of  payipg  thirty-two  thousand 
marks,  and  pf  delivering  up  some  of  his 
casttes.* 

AD  1868       "^^^  public  tranquillity  being  re- 

.  stored,  prince  Edward,  with  Henry^ 

son,  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,!  and  a  great 


•  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  citil  wan  after  the  death  of 
Leicciter,  vide  Wiket,  p.  74  to  p.  83. 

+  Prince  Henry  was  assassinated  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy,  by  Gaidode 
Hjontfoit,  MB  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  19  revenge  for  his  fatber*s  death. 
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number  of  the  English  nobles,  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  the  son  and  the  nephew  of 
tbeir  monarch,  took  the  cross,  and  embarked 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.    The 
original  plan  was  that  the  English  armament 
sbonld  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of  France 
under  St.  Louis,  who  had  also  engaged  in  the* 
croisade.     But  the  French  monarch  haying 
resolved  to  begin  his  operations  by  an  expe- 
dition  against  Tunis,   prince  Edward   pro- 
ceeded with  the  English  army  to  Palestine. 
His  forces  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  him  to  make  any  great  progress ;  but, 
in  several  bloody  actions  with  the  Mahom- 
medans,  he  revived  among  them  the  memory 
of  his  great  uncle  Richard  I.    His  martial 
feme,  however,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  his 
Ufe.    An  assassin  having,  under  pretence  of 
delivering  to  him  some  letters  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Joppa,  obtained  a  private  audience, 
attempted  to  stab  him  to  the  heart.    Edward, 
with  great  dexterity,  warded  off  the  blow 
from  his  body,  but  he  received  a  wound  in 
his  arm.    The  murderer  was  about  to  repeat 
the  blow,  but  prince  Edward  gave  him  so 
violent  a  kick,  that  he  brought  him  down  to 
the  ground,  and  leaping  instantly  upon  him, 
he  wrested  the  dagger  out  of  his  hand,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  wound  which  he 
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had  recieiyed  was  fottod  to  be  extremely 
dangerous,  as  the  dagger  was  poisoned;  but 
tfae  strength  of  bis  constitution,  together  with 
tbe  skill  of  \m  surgeon,  completed  bis  cure** 
But  tfae  disastrous  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
St.  Louis,  and  of  the  return  of  bis  arnmment 
to  France,  convinced  Edward  that  bis  longer 
stay  in  the  east  could  not  be  of  any  utility. f 
He  therefore  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
sultan,  and  prepared  for  bis  return  to  Eng- 
land. While  the  young  prince  was  absent  in 
Palestine,  his  fother,  Henry  lit.  expired  at 
KbT.i6tir,  London  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
A.  D.  mi.  ^f  hjg  age,  and  the  fifty-seventh  of 

bis  reign. 

Tbe  character  of  Henry  III.  is  sufficiently 
developed  in  tbe  history  of  his  administra- 
tion. Tbe  narrowness  of  bis  genius,  bis 
iBConstaat  and  capricious  temper,  and  byt 
proneness  to  be  'guided  by  interested  eoun* 
sellors,  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  transactionn 
of  bis  reign.  His  notions  of  arbitrary  power 
were  common  to  princes  in  a  barbarous  age ; 


•  It  hu.  bees  rdatod  that  He  owed  kUlife  to  his  coMorl  Eleonom, 
who  socked  oat  the  poison ;  bnt  the  fact  appears  not  only  romantie 
but  cxtimely  doahCfia,  bdn;  meatioatd  by  no  historian  of  that  age. 
Tindal  says  it  is  irst  meotiooed  by  Camden,  Vide  notes  on  Rapin  1. 
p.  345. 

f  St.  Uais,  wWi  tho  craAast  pvt  of  bis  «f»y,  fett  ▼ittisis  to  tho 
pestilence  while  lying  before  Tunis.  This  was  the  last  of  thosO 
ronantic  ezpeAiioBf  caUed  the  croiiadev. 
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but,  in  him,  they  were  neither  supported  hy 
brilliant  qualities,  nor  tempered  with  discre*^ 
tion.  Equally  avaricious  and  prodigal,  be 
was  constantly  employed  in  extorting  money 
from  his  subjects,  without  ever  augmenting 
bis  treasures ;  and  his  desire  of  establishing 
his  despotic  authority  caused  him,  for  a  time, 
to  lose  his  just  prerogatives  and  his  personal 
liberty,  for  the  recovery  of  which  be  was 
indebted  to  the  valour  of  his  son.  Among 
all  his  vices,  however,  he  cannot  be  taxed 
with  cruelty.  He  was  generally  contented 
with  punishing  rebels  in  their  purses^  whan 
he  might  have  caused  them  to  expire  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  seemed,  on  every  occasion, 
more  desirous  of  the  money  than  the  blood  of 
his  enemies.  But  of  all  the  features  of  his 
character,  his  profuseness  to  his  favourites, 
and  his  inconsiderate  waste  of  money*  were 
the  most  conspicuous;  and  bis  improvidence, 
rather  than  any  other  vice,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  tke  source  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

In  exhibiting  the  troubles  which  agitated 
his  reign;  it  has  already  been  observed  that 
the  result  was  extremely  favourable  to  popu- 
lar freedom;  but  it  may  appear  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  sums  of  money  extorted  by  the 
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king  and  the  Pope,  a  coasiderable  progress 
was  made  in  the  arts  of  elegance,  and  espeei* 
allj  in  arehitectupe^  Bnt  it  most  also  be 
observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  conten- 
tiooa  disputes  between  the  king  and  the 
nobles,  as  well  as  between  the  Pope  and  the 
clergy,  a  long  period  of  almost  forty  years 
elapsed  without  any  of  those  destructive  civil 
wars,  which  had  so  frequently  devastated  the 
kingdom.  During  this  interval  of  tranquil* 
Uty,  the  people  of  England  must  have  con- 
siderably augmented  their  wealth  ;  and  per- 
haps the  bishops  and  monks,  who  knew  as 
well  how  to  hold,  as  the  Pope  did  to  draw, 
complained  of  a  poverty  which  they  did  not 
experience^ 

Whatever  might,  in  this  respect,  be  the 
state  of  either  the  church  or  the  kingdom,  the 
reign  of  Henry  ill.  produced  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  sacred  archi- 
tecture that  England  can  boast.  The  origin 
of  the  highly  ornamented  style  of  architecture 
which  has  received  the  various  appellations  of 
Gothic,  Anglo-Normanic,  and  Saracenic,  is 
difficult  to  trace  ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  seems  to  have 
attained  its  highest  perfection.*    Westmin- 

•  The  tern  Oothic  it  often  applied,  id  an  indefinate  senie,  to  the 
^f«  of  ifaemiGt^  bnt,  in  deftning  the  limits  of  historical  periods, 
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ster  Abbey,  which,  ia  the  reign  of  Henrjr  IIL 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  still  remains  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  architectaral 
skill  of  that  agje. 


thii  term  eaoMt  be  brovgiil  Idwer  fhm  the  i^  ef  Charlenagiie.  The 
highly  ornamented  style  of  architectnrtf  which  prefftUed,  with  MWie 
variationi,  from  the  13th  to  the  I6th  centiry,  has,  by  lome,  beea 
called  Saiaoenicy  beccyse  it  appeared  in  Eompe  mos  tJUr  Iht 
croisades,  and  seenuto  have  admitted  a  Taricty  of  Arabic  omalaeDts. 
The  lUtMrioM  Society  of  Antiqoarics  ha^e  giTen  ittheappeltatiM  of 
Eoglisb,  becanse  it  was  brought  to  the  hlgheat  perfection  in  Englaml. 
Its  grand  characteristic  is  striking  effect,  which  renders  it  pecaliarlj 
adapted  to  strnctures  consecrated  to  religion. 
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EDWARD  I. 


At  the  death  of  Henry  III.  his  son  and  snc- 

cessor,  Edmcard  I.  was   fighting  under  the 

banners  of  the^  cross,  and  acquiring  military 

feme  in  the  distant  region  of  Palestine.    His 

absence  was  no  detriment  to  his  succession. 

His  prodence  and  valour  were  fresh  in  tli# 

memory  of  the  English  ;  and  they  hoped  that 

he  would  employ  thpse  talents  in  maintain* 

ing  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  which 

had  suffered  such  violent  shocks  in  the  two 

preceding  reigns.      The  assembled   barons* 

with  one  ac^rd,  swore  fealty  to  their  absent 

mimarch  ;  and  appointed  a  regency 

to  govern  the  kingdom  until  his 

arrival. 

Edward  being  on  his  retnvn  firom  the  east, 
arrived  at  Messina„  m  Sicily,  before  he  was 
informed  of  what  passed  in  England.  From 
Sicily  he  went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  new  Popei 
Gregory  X.  who  was  his  particular  friend^ 
and  had  accompanied  him  when  he  went  to 
Palestine.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  joumey 
VOL.  1,"  2B 
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homeward  through  Burgundy  and  France; 

and  after  honouring   with    his    presence  a 

tournament,    to  which   he  was  invited  by 

the  earl  of  Chalons,  he  went  to  Paris  on  a 

visit  to  Philip  IlL  king  of  France,  who  gave 

him  an  honourable  reception,  and  received 

his  homage  for  Guienne.     At  length  having 

finished  his  peregrination,  he  and  his  queen 

arrived  in   England ;    and  on  the 
A.  p.  1274.      _  ,     ^  ^  ,        «- 

19th  August  were  crowned  at  M^est- 

minster.  The  first  care  of  the  new  king,  after 
his  coronation,  was  to  make  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  rectify 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
former  reigns.  He  and  his  parliament  enact- 
ed new  laws  for  securing  the  tranquillity 
.  of  the  kingdom,  the  immunities  of  the  church, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
-  Edward  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
subjugation  of  Wales.  That  country  had»  in 
the  preceding  reign,  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  vassallage  to  the  English  crown  ;  but  the 
Welsh  continued  to  be  ti^ublesome  neigh- 
bours. Ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
disturbance  that  broke  out  in  England,  they 
never  failed,  on  '  such  occasions,  to  renew 
their  predatory  inroads  on  the  frontiers ;  and 
in  the  late  civil  wars,  Llewellyn,  the  reigning 
prince,   had   constantly  aided  the  English 


malecont^nts.  Edward  offered  him  peace  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  satiisfaction 
for  all  the  damages  done  to  the  borders  of 
England  during  the  wars ;  but  Llewellyn 
refused  to  accede  to  this  proposal.     In  the 

A  D  \m  ^S^^^^^S  ^^  *^«  spring,  Edward 
having  assembled  a  numerous  armj« 
put  himself  at  its  head,  and  by  cutting  a  ^ 
wide  road  through  a  vast  forest,  opened  him- 
self  a  passage  into  the  centre  of  Wales^  Lle- 
wellyn  being  unable  to  withstand  this  for-' 
midable  invasion,  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Snowden,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  Welsh  when 
driven  to  the  last  extremityi  The  English 
fleet,  in  the  mean  while,  reduced  the  Isl^  of 
Anglesey  ;  and  the  Welsh  prince  being  pres- 
sed on  every  side,  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  on  the  hard  qon* 
dition  of  paying  fifty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  expellees  of  the  war,  besides  the  annual 
sum  of  a  thousand  marks  for  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  and  several  other  articles  of  infe- 
rior importance.  But  Edward  having  suf* 
ficiently  humbled  his  enemy,  generously 
remitted  the  pecuniary  conditions,  and  libe- 
rated the  hostages  which  Llewellyn  had 
delivered.  He  not  only  restored  to  that 
prince  his  intended  consort,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  cap* 
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tnred  by  the  English,  but  did  him  the  honour 
to  be  present  at  his  nuptials ;  and  in  order 
to  attach  the  Welsh  priiices  to  the  interests 
of  England,  he  created  David,  the  brother  of 
Llewellyn,  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  a  rich  English  heiress,  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Derby. 

The  Welsh  war  being  ended,  Edward  was 
again  left  at  leisure  to  attend  to  internal 
regulations.  Among  the  various  abuses  that 
prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  the  adulteration 
of  the  coin  excited  a  general  complaint.  On 
its  being  discovered  that  the  Jews  were  the 
ohief  authors  of  this  evil,  he  caused  all  those 
that  were  in  England  to  be  seized  in  one  day. 
After  a  strict  examination,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  being  convicted  of  clippings  and  coin- 
ing, or  circulating  counterfeit  money,  received 
sentence  of  death,  and  were  executed  at 
London,  besides  great  numbers  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.* 

An  affair  of  a  different  nature,  but  of  great 
public  importance,  next  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  and  the  parliament.  In  those 
dark  ages,  when  ignorance  and  vice  k^t  an 
equal  pace,  those  who  were  possessed  of 
affluence,  and  apprehensive  of  approaching 

M.  West,  p.  409. 
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dissolution,  after  a  life  of  licentiobsness, 
generally  songbt  to  bribe  the  justice  of 
heaven  by  liberal  donations  to  churdies  and 
monasteries.  This  custom  had  become  so 
prevalent,  as  to  excite  a  general  complaint 
among  relatives,  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  inheritance;  and  it  was  represented  that 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  would,  in  process 
of  rime,  be  in  the  handsof  the  clergy,  if  people 
were  .suffered  thus  to  alienate  their  estates 
to  the  church,  in  the  vain  expectation  of 
purcharing  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The 
king  laid  the  matter  before  the  parliament, 
and  to  remedy  so  growing  an  abuse 
the  famous  mortmain  act  was  passed, 
prohibiting  all  such  bequests,  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  sovereign. 

But  in  attempting  another  regulation, 
Edward  fell  into  an  error  which  he  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  rectify.  During  the. 
troubles  of  the  late  reigns,  many  persons  had 
gotten  possession  of  estates  to  which  they 
had  no  legal  right.  This  was  a  fertile  source 
of  Urigation,  and  the  crown  itself  suffered  by 
these  disorders.  Writs  of  inquiry  were  issued, 
and  all  persons  possessing  contested  estates 
were  obliged  to  shew  in  what  manner  they 
had  been  acquired.  Some  regulation  of  this 
kind  was  just  and  necessary;  but  the  king 
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pushed  the  matter  so  far  as  to  convert  it  into 
a  means  of  oppression.     During  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  a  great  part  of  which  period 
had  been  filled  with  scenes  of^confusion,  pror 
ductive  of  various  revolutions  in  families, 
great  numbers  of  the  nobles  had  lost  their 
original  records.    The  king,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, enjoining  all  those  who  held  lands  of 
the  crown  to  lay  their  titles  before  the  judges; 
and  many  who  could  not  produce  them,  were 
obliged  to  .pay  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  preserve  their  estates.     But  the  firmness 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  put  a  stop  to  these 
proceedings.    That    nobleman   being   sum- 
moned before  the  judges  of  the  prown,  was 
required  to  shew  the  original  title  by  which 
he  held  his  estates,   when  drawing  an  old 
rusty  sword,  he  made  this  resolute  answer : 
^*  My  ancestors,  coming  in  with  William  the 
'^  Bastardy  won  the^e  lands  by  the  sword;  and 
'^  by  the  sword  1  will  defend  them  against 
^'>any  that  will  take  them  away;   for  that 
*'  king  did  not  conquer  for  himself  alone, 
"  neither  did  my  ancestors  assist  him  for  that 
"  end/^*     This  decisive  reply  convinced  the 
king  of  the  danger  of  persisting  in  measures 

•  TiDdal*8  Jfotes  on  Rapin,  toI,  1.  p.  360. 
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which  tended  to  excite  a  revolt  of  the  barons, 
and  to  involve  him  in  the  same  troubles  that 
John  and  Henry  III.  had  experienced.  He 
therefore  made  a  prudent  use  of  the  hint,  and 
hy  revoking  his  proclamation,  regained  the 
aflEeetions  of  the  nobility. 

£dward  was  now  about  to  be  employed  in 
an  afiair  highly  beneficial  to  his  kingdom; 
His  generosity  and  politeness  to  the  Welsh 
princes  Llewellyn  and  David  might  have 
prevented  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  unless  it 
be  supposed'  that  Edward  in  conferring  these 
favours,  had  only  intended  to  conceal  his 
future  designs  on  their  country.  -  The  Welsh 
always  bore  theEnglish  yoke  with  impatience, 
and  if  the  grievances  related  by  certain  his- 
torians be  considered  as  resting  on  substantial 
evidence,  it  must  be  supposed  that  Edward 
had  formed  the  design  of  driving  them  to 
revolt.*  It  also  appears  that  a  prediction  of 
Merlin,  their  famous  prophet,  had  no  incon- 
siderable share  in  prompting  them,  once  more, 
to  try  the  fortune  of  arms.  The  Welsh 
imagined  from  this  prediction  that  Llewellyn 
was  destined  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  Brutus, 
whom  their  fabulous  legends  represented  as 
the  first  king  over  the  whole  island  of  Albion ; 

•  Yid«  Tjrrcl,  vol.  4.  p.  36,  &c.    Powel'ft  Hist.  W«les,  p.  339,  &c« 
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aiid  tids  i»Bcy  had  taken  such  fiut  hold  of 
their  nubids,  .that  both  the  priooe  and  the 
people  flattered  themselves  with  its  speedy 
aocompliahmetit.  Llewellyn  having  trans^ 
mitted  to  Edward  a  statement  of  his  real  or 
pretended  grievances,  atid  obtaining  no  re- 
dress, instantly  flew  to  arms,  ravaged  the 
English  borders,  and  debated  their  troops 
in  different  rencounters. 

On  receiving  iatelltgence  of  this  revolt, 
Edward  summoned  his  barons,  and  sending 
lor  a  great  nomber  of  foreign  troops  from 
Guienne  and  Gascony,  GoUeeted  a  numerous 
army.*  On  his  approach,  Llewellyn  again 
letired  0  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Snowden,  a  position  which  might  have  been 
maintained  without  danger.  The  king  of 
England  perceiving  the  impossibility  of 
attacking  the  Welsh  prince,  resolved  to 
blockiide  his  army  by  securing  all  the 
avenves  that  led  into  those  mountainous 
regions.  |Iere  Llewellyn  mighty  without 
any  risk  to  himself,  have  wearied  out  his 
besiegers,  had  not  a  trifling  victory  gained 
by  one  of  his  djM;^hments  over  a  small  body 
of  English,  who  had  come  over  from  Angle* 
sey,  induced  him  to  leave  his  inqpregnahle 

riniUrt  KutaiMi  Rapia  1.  f .  «^ 
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fmt.  This  inconsiderable  advantage  was, 
by  the  credulity  of  the  prince  and  his  people, 
interpreted  as  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment 
of  Merlin's  prophecy.  Flattered  with  this 
delosire  expectation,  Llewellyn  descended 
into  the  plain  without  considering  the  infe- 
riority of  bis  forces  both  in  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline. The  Welsh  and  the  English,  for  the 
last  time,  drew  up  against  each  other  in 
liostile  array.  Llewellyn  soon  di3Covered  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  led  by  his  cre- 
dolity.  He  fought  with  a  courage  inspired 
Dec.  1  lib,  ^7  desperation,  and  wa^  killed  on 
A.  D.  1889.  ti,^  field  of  battle,  after  seeing  his 

army  entirely  routed.  His  head,  crowned 
with  ivy,  was,  by  Edward's  command,  ex- 
posed  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
David,  the  brother  of  Llewellyn,  soon  after 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  English.  The  un- 
fortunate prince  begged  for  mercy  ;  but  as  he 
"was  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Wales,  the  inexorable  Edward  resolved  that 
the  conquest  of  that  country  should  be  secur- 
ed by  his  death.  He  caused  him  to  be  con- 
demned and  executed  as  a  traitor.  His  head 
was  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower  near 
that  of  the  prince,  his  brother ;  and  his  four 
quarters  were  s^nt  to  be  exposed,  in  a  similar 
manner,  at  Winchester,  Bristol,  Northampton, 
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and  York.  Thus  did  Edwafd  endeavcnir, 
by  terror,  to  prevent  any  fature  revolts 
against  his  authority.*  Wales  was  annexed 
to  England:  foreign  conquests  might  add 
lustre  to  a  reign  ;  but  this  was  conducive  to 
the  felicity  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  Welsh, 
those  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  finally  lost  their  national  independ- 
ence, after  having  preserved  it  in  that  narrow 
corner  of  the  island  more  than  eight  centuries. 
Without  any  foreign  alliance,  and  destitute 
of  all  succours,  they  had,  during  this  long 
period,  stood  their  ground  against  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  kings  of  England,  most  of  whom 
had  attempted  to  subdue  them  with  forces 
greatly  superior.  They  had  often  been  com* 
pelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  English  mo- 
naircfas;  but  they  had  always  remained  a 
distinct  nation,  governed  by  peculiar  laws. 
The  loss  of  these  privileges  were  amply  repaid 
by  those  which  they  acquired.  From  a  state 
of  barbarian  freedom,  they  emerged  to  a  state 
of  more  civilized  liberty.  They  became  one 
and  the  same  nation  with  the  conquerors; 
and  have,  ever  since,  enjoyed  all  the  privi- 
leges of  that  excellent  constitution,  which, 
after  the  revolution  of  a  few  ages,  was  so 


•  iUpial.p.SSO. 
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ludiciottsly  oompleted  as  to  produce  the 
largest  portion  of  political  felicity  that  any 
people  has  ever  enjoyed.* 

The  kingdom  being  now  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  security,  Edward  committed  the  regency 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  embarked  for 
France,  where  he  spent  a  con^iderable  time 
in  soliciting,  from  Philip  the  Fair,  the  resti* 
tution  of  the  provinces  which  Philip  Augus* 
tus  had  wrested  from  the  crown  of  England. 
But  in  this  aiSair  he  was  unsuccessful.  After 
passing  three  years  on  the  continent,  during 
which  period  nothing  of  importance  was 
transacted,  Edward  returned  to  England, 
and  immediately  set  about  reforming  several 
abuses  which  had  been  introduced  in  his 
absence,  especially  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  On  making  a  strict  inquiry,  it  was 
fimnd  that  many  of  the  judges,  and  other 
magistrates,  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
corrupted  by  bribes.     Of  this  number  was 


*  la  achieriDg  nod  lecBrtiig  the  conqveit  of  Wales,  Edward  |iaf« 
by  some  historians,  been  charged  with  great  inbamanity.  He  is  said 
to  have  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  bards,  whose  poetical  cAi* 
sions  inflamed  the  WeMi  with  a  love  of  independence.  The  story  ha*, 
been  generally  received  ;  bat  it  is  questioned  by  the  most  judicioot 
historians.  Rapin  is  silent  on  the  soliucct «  and  a  modem  writer  says 
that  it  rests  wholly  on  the  aothority  of  Wynne,  who  lived  centuries 
afier  the  event.  Jones's  Hist.  Brecknock,  vol.  1.  chap.  8.  This  author. 
says  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  the  Welsh  still  retain  an 
habitual  aversion  to  the  English.  Hist.  Brecknock  I.  chap.  10.  This 
tan  only  be  nndentood  of  the  vulgar. 
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the  chief  justiciar  J,  who  was  banished  the 
realm,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  The 
other  delinquents  were  punished  by  heavy 
fines,  which  brought  large  sums  of  money 
into  the  treasury,  while  equity  was  establish-* 
ed  in  the  courts  of  judicature. 

The  next  important  regulation  was  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews.  These  people  appear 
to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  They  enjoyed 
various  and  important  privileges,  especially 
that  of  being  proprietors  of  land ;  and  .they 
had  not  only  a  high  priest  of  their  religion, 
but  judges  of  their  own  nation  to .  hear 
and  determine  their  differences.*  By  traffic, 
usury,  mortgage,  &c.  they  had  acquired 
great  wealth  both  in  money  and  land.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  subject  to  ex-. 
oirbitant  and  frequent  exactions.  The  taxes, 
imposed  on  them,  constituted  a  distinct  and 
considerable  branch  of  the  royal  revenue, 
under  the  name  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews. 
The  king,  who  was  their  only  protector, 
seems  to  have  been  the  absolute  lord  of  their 
estates  and  effects;  and  lie  fleeced  them  as 
they  fleeced  his  subjects,  f  Without  mention- 
ing a  number  of  other  instances,  especially  in 

•  Rapiii  1.  p.  S64.  f  TimUl's  nota  on  Rapln  I.  p.  SIT. 
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the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  John,  and  HenrjIIL 
Aaron,  a  Jew  of  York,  had,  in  the  year  1250, 
paid  to  the  last  mentioned  monarch,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  sums  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  marks  ef  silver,  besides  two  hundred 
mairks  of  gold  to  the  queen.*  And  in  the 
short  space  of  little  more  than  seven  years, 
firom  A.  D*  1365,  the  fiftieth  of  Henry  IIL  to 
the  spring  of  1273,  the  second  of  Edward  I. 
the  crown  bad  received  from  the  Jews  more 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
poimds,  a  very  large  sum  in  that  age,  and 
equal,  in  weight,  to  one  million. two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  modern 
money.f  In  short,  it  appears,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Jews  was  a  fund,  on  which 
the  crown  nuide  large  demands  on  every 
emergency.  An  insatiable  thirst  of  gain 
caused  th^n  to  submit  to  these  extortions ; 
and,  indeed,  in  these  ages  of  bigotry  and 
ignorance,  there  was  scarcely  any  christian 
country  in  which  they  were  mcHre  equitably 
treated.  The  English  had  long  desired  their 
expulsion ;  but  they  had  always  diverted  the 
.blow  by  presents  to  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters. Although  the  accusation  of  crucifying 
christian  children  can  only  be  regarded  as 


•  M.  Psrit,  p.  T85.  f  Vide  Coke*a  Iwtit  t. 
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a  calumtiy  invented  by  their  enemies;  yet 
they  were  undoubtedly  guilty  of  other  crimes, 
such  as  usury^  clipping,  and  adulterating  the 
coin,  and  various  practices  which  merited  the 
public  animadversion.  The  king  being  un- 
able any  longer  to  protect  them  without 
giving  great  offence  to  the  nation,  the  par-* 
liament  resolved  on  their  expiulsion* 

A.  D.  1290.  -^^   j^ 

They  were  permitted  to  carry  away 
their  moveable  effects,  but  their  houses  and 
lands  were  confiscated. 

About  this  period  Edward  I.  began  to  be 
engaged  in  the  grand  affair  of  his  reign.  Alex- 
ander III.  king  of  Scotland,  dying  in  1283, 
witlhout  issue,  the  succession  to  his  crown 
devolved  on  his  grandaughter  Margaret, 
princess  of  Norvi'ay.*  Ever  since  the  death 
of  that  monarch  Edward  had  meditated  the 
design  of  uniting,  in  his  own  iamily,  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and,  in 
that  view,  had  negociated  with  the  Scottish 
barons  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son 
and  the  heiress  of  their  kingdom.  A  measure 
so  beneficial,  both  to  the  Scotch  and  the 
English,  met  with  universal  approbation. 
But  the  plans  of  human  prudence  and  policy 


•  Alejuwder  had  thrre  children,  David,  Alexanderi  and  Maifuet^ 
queen  of  Norway,  bat  they  were  all  dead. 
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are  all  uncertain.  Th^  happy  period  marked 
in  the  book  of  diyine  providence  for  uniting 
the  two  nations  which  divided  Great  Britain^ 
was  jet  at  a  distance;  and  the  moment  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  perpetual  calm,  was 
soon  followed  bj  tremendous  storms.  All 
hopes  of  an  union  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
Tanished,  Vl^hile  the  English  monarch  was 
employed  in  regulating  the  administration 
of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Young  Edward 
and  Margaret,  that  princess  died  in  the  island 
of  Orkney,  to  which  she  had  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  in  her  passage  from  Norway. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached 
Scotland,  it  excited  extraordinary  commo* 
tions.  A  number  of  competitoi^  for  the 
crown  divided  the  kingdom  into  different 
factions;  and  the  nobles,  regardless  of  the 
right  of  the  claimants,  or  the  good  of  their 
country,  espoused  one  party  or  another 
according  as  they  were  impelled  by  private 
interest  or  family  connexions. 

Among  the  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce 
divided  almost  all  the  suffrages  in  the  king- 
dom; Both  of  them  were  descendants  of 
David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of 
David  I.  king  of  Scotland.  Bruce  was  the 
son  of  Isabella,  earl  David^s  second  daughter; 
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and  Baliol  the  grandson  of  Margaret  tbe 
eldest  danghter.*  Bruce  was  tlierefi>re  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  Earl  David ;  but  Baliol 
being  descended  from  the  elder  branch,  hit 
right,  according  to  the  laws  of  succession,  at 
present  established,  would  be  deemed  pre* 
ferable*  Each  of  the  rivals,  however,  was 
supported  by  a  powerful  faction,  and  ready 
to  decide  their  pretensions  by  arms.  But  in 
order  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war, 
the  king  of  England  was  chosen  umpire; 
and  both  parties  agreed  to  submit  to  bis 
decision.  At  this  period  historians  begin  to 
discuss  the  famous  controversy  co^ncerning 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  a  question 
banefully  interesting  to  the  two  nations  in 
that  age,  but  now  only  a  subject  of  anti* 
qnarian  curiosity. 

.  From  the  earliest  ages,  to  which  the  feudal 
system  can  be  traced,  the  Scottish  kings 
had  done  homage  to  the  crown  of  England 
for  possessions  which  they  held  in  the  nor* 
them  parts  of  that  kingdom.  According  to 
the  feudal  ideas,  the  homage  which  they 
performed  on  this  account  was  not  derogatory 
to  the  regal  dignity,  as  the  kings  of  England 
themselves  had  always  done  homs^e  to  the 

•  RapiD^  1.  p.  960.    Robertson*!  Hist.  Scotland,  1.  p.  II  Md  1?. 


soTereigns  of  France  for  Normandj,  Anjou, 
Guietine,  and  all  the  otker  provinces,  which 
thej  held  within  the  precincts  of  that  Malm* 
The  principal  dispute,  therefore,  between  the 
Scotch  Mid  English  historians,  is  whether  the 
homages  performed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland 
to  the  kings  of  Englimd  were  for  the  provinces 
which  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  hold 
of  the  crown  of  England,  or  for  the  whole 
of  their  dominions.  National  vanity  has 
cherished  national  prejudice  through  a  long 
sncoession  of  ages;  and  historians,  in  discuss- 
ing the  qoestion,  have  perplexed  it  with  diffi- 
cnlties  which  have  rendered  its  solution 
almort  impossible.*  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  an  unexpected  event  brought  the  Scot- 
tish crown  into  a  state  of  dependence  on 
England.  William,  surnamed  the  Lion,  kin^ 
of  Scotland,  being  made  prisoner  by  the 
English  tyoops,  Henry  II.  among  other  hard 
conditions  as  the  price  of  bis  liberty,  extorted 
from  him  an  acknowledgement  Qf  complete 
vassalage,  and  compelled  him  to  do  homage 
£Mr  his  whole  kingdom.  But  Richard  L  on 
receiving  a  valoable  consideration  in  money, 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  paramount  sove- 


•  Dr.  Robertsoa  leciBf  to  make  it  appear  that  tke  Scottish  hi«- 
torians  have  the  stroogest  evidence,  as  well  as  the  greatest  probability 
on  their  side.    Hift.  Scot.  1.  p.  10  aod  U . 
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reigaty  of  Scotland;  and,  by  an  authentic 
charter,  discharged  the  Scottish  monarch  and 
his  successors  from  the  homage  imposed  by 
Henry.* 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  entirely  independent 
when  Baliol  and  Bruce  disputed  the   suc- 
cession   to    its    crown.     But    Edward    was 
artful  and  enterprising,  and  commanding  a 
powerful  and  martial  people,  resolved  to  turn 
to  his  advantage  the  divisions  which  prevailed 
in  the  country,  and  the  interested  ambition 
of  the  competitors.    Pretending  to  examine 
the  claims  with  due  care  and  solemnity,  he 
summoned  the  Scottish  barons  to  Norham, 
where  he  opened  the  business  by  declaring 
that  as  sovereign  lord  of  Scotland,  he  was 
come  to  do  justice  with  strict  impartiality. 
As  the  first  step  towards  settling  the  succes* 
sion,   he  required  of  the   Scots  a  positive 
recognition    of    his    paramount    dominion. 
Twelve  claimants  appeared,  and  all  of  them 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Edward. 
The. nobles,  being  some  of  them  gained,  and 
others  intimidated,  made  no  opposition;  and 
their,  i^ilence  was  interpreted  into  a  formal 
assent.     This  step  led  to  another  of  still 

*  See  reigns  of  Henry  II.  nnd  Richard  I,  , 


greater  importance.  As  it  would  harebemi  in 
Tain  to  prononnee  a  sentence  without  hanng 
^irer  to  carry  it  intd  execution,  Edward 
demanded  possession  of  the  kingdom,  that  hie 
might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  the  claimant 
whose  right  should  be  found  preferable.  Such 
was  the  impatient  ambition  oi  the  candidates^ 
and  such  the  pnsilanimity  df  the  nobles,  that 
they  assented  to  this  demand:  the  earl  of 
Angus  was  the  only  one  that  hesitated  to 
deliver  up  to  the  king  of  England  the  castles 
of  which  he  had  the  custody. 

The  business  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and 
about  a  hundred  commissionens  being  chosen 
by  the  king  and  the  candidates,  in  order  to 
AD  m\    '^^^^^  ^^^  qtiestion,  the  9d  day  of 
'  '  .  '  August  was  appointed  for  the  deci- 
sion.    Biit  the  commissioners  representing  to 
the  king  thaf  the  Scots  were  so  divided  in  opi- 
nion concerning  their  own  laws,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  settle  so  disputable  a 
point,  itequested  a  longer  time  ibr  delibera- 
tioit,  and  the  meeting  was  postponed  to  the 
14th  of  October.     On  that  daiy  the  commis- 
sioners assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  king: 
the  t  w6  principal  candidates,  Baliol  and  Br  uce» 
preferred  their  claims,  and  after  a  number  of 
arguments  and  replies  the  session  was  ad- 
journed; and  the  sixth  of  November  was 


ii^  ffisTonr  or  mnoland. 

appointed  Iw  pronouncing  the  sentenee. 
On  that  day  Edward  solemnly  declawd  that 
the  pretensions  of  Bruce  were  ill  foanded* 
But  as  thee^selusioai  of  Bruce  did  not  neees* 
sarily  imply  the  admissiQii  of  Baliol,  EdwadI 
ordered  the  oommisiioners  to  examine  the 
pretensiOiiM  of  the  other  candidates.  The 
last  meeting  being  held  on  the  }7th  No- 
vember, and  Ijie  claims  of  the  other  eofnpeti- 
tors  being  rejected,  Edward  adjudged  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  John  Baliol,  who 
agreed  to  hold  it  in  vassalage  to  the  <»>wa 
bf  England.* 

Thus  waa  decided  this  singular  prooeast 
which  eventually  gave  rise  to  a  war  between 
£nglftiid  and  Scotland,  which  lasted  with 
little  intermission  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
and  drenched  both  kingdoms  with  blaodL 
Br.  Rdbertson  insinuates  that  Edward  gave 
judgment  in  iavour  of  Baliol,  because  he 
found  him  the  least  formidable  of  the  claim- 
ants, and  the  most  obsequious  to  his  wilLf 
But  the  candid  inquiier  will  perceive  that 
whatever  might  be  the  secret  views  of  the 
English  monarch,  he  examined  the  case  with 
great  deUbemtion  and  apparent  impartiality. 


•  Rjipin,  l.p.  36T(o372.    Robertson's  Hist.  Scot.  1.  p.  12  and  IS 
•f  inst.  55cotIand,  I.  p.  IS. 
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Ind  decided  the  question  accordmg  to  the 
lawn  of  succession  established  among  the  most 
enlightened  nations.     Some  historians  would 
insinuate  that  Edward  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  set  np  Baliol  as  a  pageant  of  state, 
until  he  should  see  a   fit   opportunity  of 
seizing  the  kingdom.    But  the  actions  of 
jlririces,  rather  than  their  motives,  are  the 
proper  sulgects  for  historj:  the  former  are 
public:  the  latter  are  in  general  carefully xson- 
cealed,  and  their  pretended  derelopement  by 
bistorical  writers  can  amount  to  no  more  than 
conjecture.    The  subsequent  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  sup- 
position that  his  design  was  to  provoke  the 
Scots  to  hostility,  in  order  to  have  a  specious 
pretest  for  reducing  them  under  his  immediate 
dominion.    He  soon  began  to  make  them 
£del  the  weight  of  his  power,  even  in  the  most 
trivial  matters.     Baliol  was  scarcely  put  in 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  before  he  was 
summoned    to    appear  before  Edward,  his 
sovereign  lord,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  a 
HtrcBSib,    merchant  of  Gascony.    This  person 
A.  D.  »98.    ^^  presented  a  petition,  setting 
forth  Ihat  Alexander  III.  the  late  Scottish 
monarch,  stood  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum 
of  <£2197.  8s,  and  that  all  his  applications  for 
payment  to  the  new   king  having  proved 
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i^iFfBctual,  h§  therefore  applied  for  justice  tQ 
Edward,  as  paramount  spvereign  q£  Scot-^ 
land.*.  Edward  readily  embraced  tliis  ocr 
casion  of  exercising  his  newly-acquired  rights ; 
and  other  pretexts,  equally  favourable,  were; 
si^cci^iyely  fuf*nishe<^  l^y  the  complaints  of 
diffjsrent  persons,  both  Epgljsh  and  Scotch. 
Among  these  w^re  the  e^rl  of  F}i^,  who  had 
been  imp^sqned  by  the  p^rli^ipenl;  pf  Scot- 
land ;  a  lady  of  the  Isle  of  M^n,  whose  real  or 
pretended  claims  to  that  islai^fl  had  been  re- 
jected by  3alipl ;  tfie  abbot  Qf  t|)^  nionasteiy 
of  Reafling  in  England,  who  was  engaged  io 
9  litigation  with  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  complained 
t)iat  the  pew  kipg  of  Scotland  had  refiised 
him  justice  in  ^n  affair  relating  to  bis  diocese. 
|listprians  aipuse  their  readers  with   florid 
declamation^  against  the  ambition  of  kings ; 
but  a  candid  examination  of  facts  will  shew 
t;hat  a  gre^t  part  of  the  political  evil,  seen  in 
the  world,  arises  froni  the  jarring  interests 
and  restless  dispositipps  of  subjects. 

The  fierce  and  turbulent  barons  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  so  lately  been  independent, 
bore,  with  impatience,  a  yoke  to  which  they 
were   not  accustomed.      Even   the   passive 


*  Rymer>  Fad.  Vom.  2,  p.  605« 
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spirit  of  Baliol  began  to  revolt.  Having 
been  summoned  six  different  times  to  appear 
before  Edward,  he  plainly  perceived  himself 
to  be  his  slave  rather  than  his  vassal,  and 
began  to  meditate  the  restoration  of  the 
Scottish  crown  to  its  former  independence.* 
Iti  the  mean  while,  a  dispute,  which  arose 
between  England  and  France,  appeared 
favourable  to  his  design.  Some  Norman 
vessels  having  been  seized  bj  the  English, 
Philip  IV.  demanded  satisfaction,  which 
Edward  revising,  was  summoned  before  the 
court  of  peers  to  answer  the  charge  of 
treason  against  the  king  of  Friance,  his  para- 
mount sovereign.  The  king  of  England  not 
appearing,  was  declared  guilty :  Guienne  was 
confiscated;  and  Philip  immediately  seized 
on  that  duchy.  Edward  at  first  endeavoured 
to  recover  it  by  negociation  ;  but  this  proving 
inefifectual,  he  began  to  prepare  for  war.  The 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  in  the  mean 
while,  formed  an  alliance,  which  was  no 
sooner  concluded,  than  Baliol  considered  it 
as  time  to  enter  on  action.  He  had  long 
been  held  in  suspense  on  Account  of  his  oath 
to  the  king  of  England ;  but  in  order  to 
remove  this  scruple,  Philip  procured  him  the 

•  Rapinl.p.  374. 
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p^pal  dispensationu  Edwavd  bewg  iofonue^ 
of  tbj^se  myeasufem  resplv^d  to  direct  iii^ 
whole  force  against  Scotldnd>  4s  Baliol'i^ 
revolt  afforded  him  ^.  plausibW  pre^^ce  tq 
sesze  on  that  kiagdpm,  wjiich  ^as  of  far 
greater  importance  Uum  the  ducjhy  i^  fitownne^ 
Iiistead,  therefore^  of  embarking  for  France, 
as  he  h^d  intended;^  he  marched  directly  ibr 
Ward!  tit,  Scotland.  In  his  way  he  was.  met 
A.  D.  >295.  y^y  ^  me$$eng!ef  fuom  Saliql  with  a 
let|»r,  in  which,  after  eaumerating  his  canes 
of  cofxq>h|int,  he  concluded  by  reaounciag 
hi«  fealty  and  homage  as  a  vasss^L 

As-  the  king  of  England  intended  to  be^ 
his  operations  by  the  siege  of  Berwick,  he  had 
prepared  a  fleet  for  the  naval  blockade  pf  the 
tpwn.  At  the  first  his  arms  were  i^nsuccess- 
fill.  The  Scots  having  surprised  his  fleet, 
burned  and  sunk  eighteea  ships ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  a  detachment  fixnn  their  army 
cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  above,  a  thousand 
!l^lish  troops.  The  politic  £<dUvaid  made 
u^  of  the  divisions  of  the  Scots  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  conquest  of  their  countcy.  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  two  great 
f9lQtiaps,one'for  Bruce,  the  other  fpr  Baiiol, 
diy^ddd  all  the  interest  and  influence  of 
the  kingdom.  Edward  offered  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  Bruce,  provided  that  he  would 
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/declare  against  Baliol.  Robert  gladly  ac- 
fceded  to  the  proposal,  and  streagtheqed  the 
partj  of  Edivard  with  a  great  auaiber  of  hie 
adheceotfu 

After  taking  these  preliminary  measures, 
the  English  monarch  eamiaeneed  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  which,  being  regarded  as  the  key  of 
Scotland^  was  strongly  fortified,  and  pro* 
Tided  with  a  Miraeroaa  garrison.  Edward 
finding  hie  troops  repulsed  in  every  aasault, 
cesolved,  at  last,  ta  try  the  effect  of  strata- 
geoK  He  suddenly  raised  the  siege,  end,  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  sone  soldiers,, 
who,  ptetending  to  desert,  entered  the  tenrn, 
he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  that  the  ^ 
proach  of  the  lang  of  Scotland  had  eonKpeUed 
him  to  retire.  This  rumour  being  foUowed 
by  the  &lse  intelligence  that  Baliol  was 
within  a  league  of  the  place,  the  garrison  and 
the  iahabitaats  saUied^  out  in  crowds  to  meet 
bim,  supposiag  that  Edward  was  already  at 
a  considerable  distance.  But  they  soon  dis- 
covered their  fatal  mistake.  Thie  disorderly 
multitude  falling  into  mt  ambuaeade  began 
to  retceat  witb  precipitation,  and  were  so 
closely  pursued  that  the  English  entered  with 
March  9S(h{  them  into  the  towu,  and:  made  a 
A.  D.  1296.  difeadful  slaughter.  Rapin  esti- 
mates  the  number  of  Scots  that  were  slsua 
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at  above  seve^  thousand.  Another  bisto- 
riaii  of  credit  says,  that  sixty  thousand 
persons  perished  on  this  occasion;  but  this 
must  be  considered  as  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. 

The  king  of  England,  having  thus  made 
himself  master  of  Berwick,  marched  to  Dun- 
bar, and  was  scarcely  arrived  before  the  walls 
of  that  place,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  BalioPs  approach  with  a  numerous  army. 
Both  the  kings  were  eager  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  an  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Scots,  after  bravely  disputing  the  victory, 
were,  at  length,  totally  routed  with  the  loss 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  a  number  which 
constituted  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
army.  After  this  signal  success,  Edward 
entered  Dunbar  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Rox- 
borough,  of  which  he  obtained  possession 
with  equal  facility.  Edinburgh  and  its 
castle  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  eight 
days.  Sterling,  Perth,  and  all  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  kingdom,  successively 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  Edward  was  so 
completely  master  of  Scotland,  that  the  king 
and  his  suligects  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
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Ins  mercy,  and  resign  the  kingdom  to  his 
disposal.* 

In  order  to  confirm  this  important  acquisi- 
tionii  Edward  summoned  the  states  of  Scot- 
land to  assemble  at  Berwick,  where  all  the 
nobility  and  officers  of  the  kingdom  swore 
^alty  to  him,  and  delivered  up  the  castles 
and  fortified  places  which  they  had  in  posses- 
sion. Among  all  the  Scottish  nobles,  William 
Douglas  alone  refused  the  oath,  and  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  confinement  rather 
than  acknowledge  Edward  for  his  sovereign. 
Baliol;  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but 
was  removed  from  thence  to  Oxford.    The 
other  Scottish  lords,  whom  Edward  thought 
it  necessary  to  secure,  were  committed  to 
different  prisons  in  England,  and  some  were 
permitted  to  reside  at  liberty  to  the  south 
of  the  Trent,  under  the  penalty  of  death  if 
they  passed  that  river. 

The  conduct  of  Edward,  how  severely 
soever  it  may  be  censured  by  some  historians, 
exhibits  the  beneficial  views  of  his  policy. 
Had  it  been  his  sole  object  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Scotland,  nothing,  at  this  juncture, 
could  have  given  him  the  least  opposition. 

ffrTTi-  as=gsg=  '■         '  =^ 

•  Rymcr's  Fad.  2.  p.  718. 
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But  it  was  not  hk  intention  that  the  two 
kingdoms  should  ever  be  again  divided.  Hi» 
^  design  was  to  annex  Scotland  to  England  as 
he  had  alreadj  annexed  Wales,  and  to  nnite, 
in  one  kingdom,  the  whole  island  of  Gteat 
Britain.  Had  the  Scots  freely  aoquieseed  in. 
this  salntary  plan,  the  oceans  ^f  bloodr 
which  afterwards  drenched  the  lanit  wonld 
have  been  spared,  and  a  delage  of  cabunitieg 
been  averted  from  the  inbalirtaDts  ol  tim 
island. 

The  design  of  Edward  to  nniCe  the  tvra^ 
kingdoms,  evidently  appears  from  his  M* 
moving  the  crawa  and  sceptre  ^  Soatlaaid, 
with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  to  London,  And 
as  it  was  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  eraji 
cate,  as  mneh  as  possible,  from  the  minds  of 
the  Scots,  the  remembrance  of  their  aneiest 
independence  and  national  extinctions  ho 
caused  the  famous  fatidical -stone,  on  wUd^ 
the  inauguration  of  their  kiogawas  peffbimed^ 
to  be  carried  away  from  ScoHe.  This  shapes 
less  stone,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  WesfC- 
minster  Abbey,  was,  by  a  fiibnlous  l^end; 
asserted  to  be  the  same  that  served  the  pairi** 
arch  Jacob  for  a  pillow.^    To  this  extraoiw 


•  Geaei.  dk 
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dinary  aoBument  the  credulity  •£  die  Scote 
Jbad  attached  the  fiite  of  thdur  monarchy,  of 
which  they  considered  it  as  the  palladimn ; 
.  and  same  supersdtioas  or  artfbl  politician 
had  excited  or  cherished  the  opinion,  by  en- 
graving on  it  the  ibUowing  dieticfa,  which 
the  people  regarded  as  an  oracle, 

*<  Ni  fallat  fetmn,  Scoti  qaocnoqae  locBtmn 
**  loTciiieiit  laf  iden,  repiare  tenentnr  Ibidon.'* 

**  Or  fatet  deceived  and  heaTen  decKO  in  vafai, 

•«  Or  wtoo  tlwf  Sad  Hik  MMa  tlw  9q9ti  iWl  jvifii."* 


Edward  knowing  the  nature  of  current 
ideas^  and  the  power  of  public  opinion,  how- 
ever extravagantly  founded,  removed  this 
fhncied  palladium  to  Westminster,  in  order 
to  impress,  on  the  minds  of  the  Scots,  a  belief 
that  the  fatal  period  of  their  monarchy  was 
arrived.  He  also  'seized  the  public  archives 
and  ransacked  the  churches  and  monasteries 
for  historical  monuments,  some  of  which  were 
carried  into  England  and  others  were  de- 
stroyed.*^ After  thus  endeavouring  to  ob- 
literate every  memorial  of  Scottish  indepen- 
dence, Edward  took  care  to  secure  his  con- 


•  Bachan.  lib.  6.  Tind.  aotei  on  Rapia,  1.  p.  S75.  The  clanical 
reader  will  liere  be  pat  ia  mind  of  the  famoai  palladium  of  Troy. 

f  Dr.  RobertBon't  Hist.  8cotl«nd»Tol.  1.  p.  5.  Tliii  ttofy,  althomh 
rdated  by  most  historians,  is  not  credited  by  Tyrrel,  who  ascribes  lla 
iareaUon  to  Hector  Beatlios,  p.  9T. 
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qoest  by  placing  English  garrisons  and 
governors  in  the  fortified  places ;  and  leaving 
the  chief  command  to  John  Warren,  earl  erf* 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
England. 

The  war  with  Scotland  being  thus  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  Edward  resolved  to  carry 
his  arms  into  France,  as  his  negociations  for 
the  recovery  of  Guienne  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. But  as  he  bad  to  deal  with  a  potent 
adversary,  it  was  needful  to  have  a  more 
numerous  army  than  he  could  levy  in  England. 
On  this  consideration  he  judged  it  expedient 
to  form  continental  alliances,  in  order  to 
,  counterbalance  the  disparity  of  force  between 
.  England  and  France.  The  earl  of  Flanders, 
who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  readily  entered,  into  an  alliance 
with  Edward.  The  emperor  Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  and  several  other  princes  of  Ger- 
many, with  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and 
the  earls  of  Juliers,  Holland,  and  Luxem- 
bourg, entered  into  the  league :  all  agreed  to 
bring  forward  their  forces,  and  the  king 
of  England  engaged  to  supply  them  with 
sums  of  money.* 

*  Vide  Rymer'«  Feed.    Tom.  2. 
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In  his  preparations  for  this  expedition, 
Edward  experienced  considerable  difficulties* 
Having  obtained  from  the  parliament  an 
aid  of  the  eighth  penny  from  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  a  twelfth  from  the  rest  of 
the  laity^  the  clergy  refused  their  contribu- 
tions, pretending  an  exemption  from  giving 
aids  to  the  king,  by  virtue  pf  a  bull  from 
Pope  Benedict  VIII.  In  vain  did  Edward 
represent  that  as  they  possessed  fees  in  .the 
kingdom,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
laws  like  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  contribute  to  the 
public  expences.  These  remonstrances  being 
found  ineffectual,  he  proceeded  to  more 
violent  measures :  he  commanded  their  lay- 
fees  to  be  seized,  and  the  whole  body  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  cleigy  being  sensible  that  Edward  was 
not  one  of  those  princes  who  were  to  be  inti- 
midated by  censures  and  anathemas,  were 
glad  to  submit  and  compound  with  him  by 
granting  him  the  fifth  part  of  their  effects. 

The  levying  of  men  was  also  attended 
with  some  embarrassment.  Edward  had 
planned  a  powerful  diversion  in  Guienne, 
while  he  himself  should  press  the  enemy 
on  the  side  of  Flanders.  Having  assembled 
the  barons,  in  order  to  determine,  with  pre- 
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cision,  the  number  of  Hien  Ifaat  each  conld 
furnish,  every  one  desired  to  be  excused 
from  serving  in  Guienne,  n^here  the  king 
was  not  to  command  in  person.  Edward, 
not  satisfied  with  their  excuses,  told  the  nobles 
th^t  he  should  gire  their  estates  to  others  that 
would  be  more  obedient^  This  menace  greatly 
incensed  the  barons.  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  and  marshal  of  England,  whose 
office  was  to  lead  the  vanguard  of  the  army, 
told  the  king  that  he  would  serve  where  he 
commanded  in  person,  but  not  in  any  other 
place.  Edward  being  highly  exasperated, 
swore  that  he  would  make  him  go  to  Guienne, 
to  which  the  earl  answered  that  he  should 
not.  The  imperious  monarch,  boiling  with 
rage,  swore  by  the  eternal  God  that  he  should 
either  march  or  be  hanged  :  "By  the  eternal 
"God,*"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  will  neither 
*^  march  nor  he  hkngeAy^*  and  instantly  with- 
drew  from  court.* 

This  determined  behariotnr  of  the  barons, 
with  the  remembrance  of  what  had  happened 
in  the  two  foregoing  reigns,  cominced  the 
haughty  Edward  of  the  danger  of  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  too  far  his  authority.    Althacrgh 


*  Rapin,.  vol.  1 .  p.  378.    Tbi?  ioBtance  is  Iwrc  jvlated  to  shew  iMt 
BMghtj  spirit  of  Uie  Itfedal  lyHUn. 
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his  imperioiu  disposition  inclined  him  to 
revenge  the  insults  which  he  had  receiTed^ 
his  prudence  orercame  his  pride,  and  rendered 
him  careflil  to  avoid  a  contest  with  the 
nobility  of  hb  kingdom.  He  was  also  impa- 
tient to  embark  for  Flanders,  where  the  cir<^ 
Gumstances  of  the  earl,  his  ally,  demanded  his 
assistance.  Before  his  departure,  he  received 
from  the  bishops,  the  barons,  and  the  com* 
mons,  a  remonstrance,  exhibiting  a  long  list 
of  grievances,  and  complaining  of  several 
violations  of  the  great  charter.  This  pro- 
ceeding made  him  .still  more  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  provoking  a  nation  which  seemed 
so  ripe  for  commotion.  He  returned  a  gracious 
answer  to  the  remonstrance,  and  promised  to 
redress  all  grievances  after  his  return. 

In  the  mean  while,  Philip  the  Fair  was 
preparing  to  repel  the  attack  with  which  he 
wa^  threatened.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  bis 
consort  Joan,  queen  of  Navarre,  brought  her 
forces  to  his  assistance.  He  bribed  or  inti* 
midated  the  confederate  princes  from  coming 
forward  with  their  troops ;  and  having  thus 
arranged  his  measures,  he  entered  Flanders 
.  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and 
copuneBced  the  siege  of  Lisle.  The  earl  of 
Planders  being  unable  to  resist  this  formid- 
VOL.  1.  3  o 
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al)!^^  invasion,  anxiously  waited  tlie  arrival 
of  .the  J^giish. 

Anxmt  9T,        ^^  length  Edward  arrived  at  Slujs 
A.  p.  1297.    ^j^i^  ^^   army   of  about  fifty -one 
thousand  luen,  a  force  very  inadequate  to>  his 
vast  projects;    but  he  relied  on  a  powerful 
assistance  from  his  allies.     In  this  expecta- 
tion  he  was  egregiously  deceived.  .  The  con- 
federacy which  he  had  formed  at  so  great  an 
es^pence,  was  dissolved  without  entering  on 
action.     The  earl  of  Flanders  was  the  only 
ally  that  adhered  to  his  engagements ;    but 
the  number  of  troops  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
into  the.  field,  was  far  less  than  he  had  pro- 
mised .  and    Edward  had    expected.      The 
Fiemings  were  divided  into  tw.o  factions,  one 
for  the  earl,  the  other  ibr  the  king  of  France: 
some  approved  of  the  war,  while  others  re- 
presented it  as  ruinous  to  their  country. 
1    When  the  king  of  England  came  to  Bruges, 
he  found,  the  whole  city  in  confusion  through 
the  animosity  of  the  two  opposite  factions. 
It  was  I  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he 
appqased  these  compiotions,  by  granting  the 
citizens  considerable  privileges  in  regard  to 
their  commerce  with  England.     On  proceed- 
ing tp  Ghent  he  witnessed  the  same.disorderly 
scenes.     That    citj^  had   always   been   dis- 
tinguished  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  its  in- 
habitants;   and  the  rebellious  faction  had 
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AOw  aiiquired  a  dangerous  afioehdeiicy.  While 
£dward  was  thus  embarrassed  by  the  conten- 
tions of  the  Flemings,  Philips  after  a  siege  of 
three  months,  made  himself  master  of  Lisle. 
He  then  reduced  Douay,  Courtray,  and  some 
other  places,  and  advanced  to  Bruges,  which 
surrendered  without  resistance.     The  king  cit 
England   seeing  all  bis   plans  disconcerted 
by  the  divisions  of  the  Flemings  and  the  de- 
fection of  his  other  allies,  who  deserted  his 
interests,  after  taking  his  money,  was  glad  to 
procure  a  short  truce,-  which  was  afterwards 
prolonged  for  two  years.  Before  he  left  Ghent 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  life  in  a 
furious  sedition  of  the  people,  who  intended 
to  massacre  all  the  English.    This  circum- 
stance  giving   him  reason  to  dread  further 
insults,  he  hastened  his  return  to  his  own  do- 
minions, wher^  his  presence   was  rendered 
necessary  by  new  commotions  in  Scotland. 

•  While  Edward  was  occupied  in  Flanders, 
a  oorisj^erable  number  of  Scots  took  the 
Opportunity  to  revolt,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  celebrated  William  Wallace^  a  pri- 
vate «  gentleman,  who  could^  not .  boast  of 
either  an  illustrious  birth  or  an  affluent 
fortune.  But  although  destitute  of  these 
advantages,  he  possessed  an  athletic  jstr^gth 
and  daring  courage — qualities  which,  in  that 
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age,  were  held  id  high  e$ti|iiiition ;  smd  hb 
diaiaterested  patriatism  hw  procured  him  an 
bonouraUe  distinction  in  history.  While  the 
liQbles>  divided  by  factions  or  adhering  to  the 
oonquerar,  were  pursuing  their  private  in- 
terests, Wallace  resolved  to  restore  the  inde- 
penideuce  of  his  country,  and  assembled  a 
beidy  of  troops  for  that  purpose.  Although 
the  number  of  his  forces  at  first  was  only 
small,  his  progress  was  rapid ;  and  hie  9ttcce» 
was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise. 
His  army  was  daily  augmented:  the  Scots 
having  now  found  a  leader,  flecked  in  crowds 
to  his  standard.  He  attacked  the  English 
garrisons  which  bad  been  weakened  by  the 
expedition  to  Flanders ;  and  by  bis  severity 
to  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  sointimi-> 
dated  €>tliers  that  scarcely  any  place  held  out 
to  extremity.  In  a  xety  short  time  he  fee«rer« 
ed  all  the  towns  from  the  English,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Berwick.*  Harving  at 
length  gained  an  important  victe^ry  near 
Sterling,  he  became  master  of  Berwick; 
and  the  reduction  of  that  place  completed 
the  expulsMNi  of  the  English  from  Scotland. 
In  consequence  of  this  success,  Wallace  wa& 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

•  Bapin  1.  p.  S80. 
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Edward  was  bo  sooner  arrired  in  England 
than  he  resolved  to  panisli  the  reTolt  of  the 
Scots ;  but  before  he  undertook  the  expedi** 
tion,  it  was  necessarj  to  prerent  them  froai 
recetring  assistance  from  Fiance.  He  was 
thetefera  desiroQs  of  concluding  a  peaee  with 
Philip ;  and  both  princes  regarding  the  Ptopis 
as  thdr  common  lather,  referred  their  dispute 
to  his  arbitration.  'Bdng  now  in  the  way  of 
reconciliation  with  the  French  monarch,  ho 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  atiSsctions  of  his  own 
subjects.  For  this  purpose  he  called  a  par* 
liament,  and  without  any  solicitation  cott^ 
firmed  the  great  charter,  a  measure  of  which 
the  good  effects  were  rery  perceptible* 

Having  nothing  now  to  fear  ftom  foreign 
hostility  or  domestic  disturbance,  £dward 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army» 
and  advancing  into  Scotland,  met  with  the 
enemy  near  Falkirk.  The  two  armies  were 
not  long  without  coming  to  action.  On 
mounting  his  horse  for  the  attack,  the  king 
met  with  an  accident  which,  had  he  possessed 
less  fortitude,  might  have  turned  s^nst  him 
the  fate  of  the  day.  While  putting  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  the  horse  faking  fright,  threw 
him,  and  with  a  kick  broke  two  of  his  ribs* 
This  hurt,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  in  the  battle,  where  he  commanded 
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widi  as  inuohpresence  of  mtnd  as  if  he  had 
juiyWd,  felt  no-paia.  The  oon'ftict  was  ex* 
A.D,i29{j.  trcmely  obstinate  and  bloody,  and 
its  issue  proved  fatal  to  the  Scots,  whoise  losa 
is,'by«8onie  writers,  stated  at  Isixty  thousand 
mev,  while,  others  reduce  it  to  fen  thousand. 
Such  are  the  contradictory  accoubtsof  histo- 
yiadBf»;i  but. both  these  estimates  must  be 
erroneous,^  and,  perhaps,  almost  equally  wide 
of  the  truth.  Wallace,  with  the  feeble  reoaains 
of  his  army*  retired  into  the  interior  pari  of 
the  countiy,  amongst  mountains  and  morasses^ 
which,  secured  him  from  die  pursuit  of  his 
enemies«/wluile  Edward,  improving  his  victory, 
recovered  all  the  fortified  towns  as  rapidly  sis 
he  had  lost  them,  but  was  prevented  from 
advadcing' Airtber  from  the  desolated  state  of 
the  coiMitfy^  ;»ad  the  want  of  provision^  for 
his  atmy.  *  For  these  reasoqis,  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  the  necessary  measures  f&r  the 
preseryadQQ  of  bis  conquests^  he  returned  tq 
England,  and  ppssed  part  of  the  winter  at 
Cottingham,  near  Beverley.* 

Wallaqe,  in  the  naean  while,  was  not  in  a 
condition  tp  take  advantage  of  Edward's 
absence.    He  had  xi<^t  pnly  lost  his  army,  but 


*  Wall.  p.  76.    CoUingham  is  a  lar^^e  and  elegant  ? illilge  at  oearl/ 
M  «qafd  diitoAoe  from  Beverley  and  flali. 
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was  an  object  of  jealooBj  to  the  Scotch  noble?, 
Trho  began  to  suspect  that  he  aspired  to  the 
CEown.  This,  indeed,  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  his  defeat.  Nobility  of 
biftfa  was  the  idol  of  the  feudal  system  ;  and 
the  barons  of  Scotland  chdse  rather  to  be  snb- 
jeot  te  a  fbteign  prince  than  to  own  obedience 
to  a  person  of  mean  extraction.  Wallace 
being  sensible  that  this  jealousy  wa^  ex- 
tremely prgndicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  resigned  the  regency,  and  those  wfa6 
retained  the  love  of  independence  chose 
Comyn,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  office.  But  this  distinctioil 
was  now  of  little  importance.  The  authority 
of  the  new  regent  ektended  over  only  aii 
inconsideilrbie  part  of  the.  kingdom ;  and 
his  military  force  consisted  only  of  a  few 
troops  that  had  escaped  from  the  defeat  at 
Falkirk. 

Tbe  truce  between  England  and  France 
being  ready  to  expire,  the  Pope  sent  his  ^ar^ 
bitration,  thie  substance  of  which  was  that 
EditaTd'sboaMr  again  be  pnt  in  posseissioii  of 
Goienne,  and  that,  as  his  consort  Eleanor 
was  dead,  he  should  marry  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Philip.  And,  in  order  more  firmly 
to  cecHent  the  union  between  the  two  kings, 
his    Holiness    also  proposed  that    Isabella, 
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tl^e  daughter  of  Phi)ip,  should  be  given  in 
marriage  po  yojiqg  Edward*  eon  of  the  king 
of  England.  This  arbitration  may  be  placed 
amon^  the  nufp^rons  instances  qf  the  shorts 
IP^ightedness  of  bunian  polipj.  The  good  pon- 
tilT  undoabtedlj  regarded  the  nmrriage  of 
young  Ediv^rd  with  Isabella,  as  the  bond  of 
a  4u  rable  p^eace  between  France  and  England ; 
but  without  mentioning  the  palamities  which 
the  conduct  of  that  princess  brought  on  her 
unfortunate  consort,  this  union,  by  giving 
to  her  son  Edward  III.  a  strong  claim  to  the 
French  crown,  was  the  source  of  the  most 
destructive  wars  that  ever  took  place  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Both  the  kings,  how- 
ever, were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  award 
of  Rome.  In  t^e  existing  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  it  seemed  to  promise  the  hapr 
piest  effects;  fuid  papal  infallibility  itself 
could  not  foresee  its  remote  consequences. 

Au  it  required  some  time  to  settle  all  the 
particulars  in  which  the  interests  of  Edward 
and  Philip  were  concerned,  the  truce  was 
prolonged  till  thje  treaty  of  peace  could  be 
finally  concluded.  The  king  of  France  also 
procured  a  truce  of  seven  months  for  the  in- 
surgents of  Scotland.  But  the  regent  as- 
sembling the  Scottish  lords,  represented  to 
them  that  this  suspension  of  hostilities  af« 
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lorded  to  Edward  an  opportimitj  of  securing 
hia  eooquest,  and  tlmt  this  was  therefore  the 
tine  to 'make  a  grand  eflfort  for  recoming 
thair  independence.  The  baroas,  ever  rest^ 
less  and  turbulent,  unanimously  reM^red  to 
take  arms,  and  soon  bionght  the  people  to 
the  same^termination.  The  spirit  of  retnolt 
was  so  general^  and  the  iosarrection  so  well 
organiaed,  that  all  Scotland  arose  as  one 
man.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  those 
of  the  country,  taking  arms  in  one  day,  the 
English  garrisons  were  attacked,  all  at  the 
same  moment,  with  such  fury,  that  any  eA 
^Bctual  resistance  ikras  impossible ;  and  they 
were  glad  to  save  their  lives  by  desiring  per^ 
mission  to  evacuate  the  kingdom. 

These  events  excited  the  surprise  and  in- 
dignation of  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
twice  conquered  Scotland  without  being  able 
to  retain  any  part  of  his  conquest.  Having 
assenibled  a  most  formidable  army,  he  en*- 
tered,  for  the  third  time,  that  unfortunate 
country.  The  tll*armed  and  undisciplined 
militia  of  Scotland  being  no  match  for  the 
warlike  troops  of  Edward,  would  have  retired 
at  his  approach ;  but  he  advanced  upon  them 
80  rapidly  that  he  forced  them  to  risk  an  en* 
gagement,  in  which  they  were  entirely  routed, 
and^  in  all  probability,  their  whole  army 
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would-  have  be^i-  ^nailiil^ited,  had  not  its 
shattered  remains  retreated  into  the  morasses, 
which  were  known  only  to  the.natives;  and 
into  which  the  English  diii»t  not  continue 
the  pursuit. 

The  Scots  being,  contioced,  by  reiterated 
experience,  that  resistanoe  by  arms  was  im- 
possible, had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  then  revered  as  the  com- 
mon father,  and  often  appealed  to  as  the 
common  judge  of  all  .christian  princes  and 
nations.  His  HoUness,  in  consequence  of  this 
application,  claimed  Scotland  as  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter^  declstring  it  to  be  well 
known,  to  all  the  world,  that  it  had  always 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  although  this 
was  the  first  timeth3t  any  thing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  mentioned.  He,  therrfore, 
ordered  Edward  to  desist  from  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  Scots^  and  to  send  his  am- 
bassadors to  Rotne,  in  ord»  to  settle  the 
afn^ir. 

Edward  was  highly  incensed  at  the  im- 
pudent pretentjoos  of  the  Pope.  But  not- 
withstanding his  determination  to  reduce  the 
Scots  under  his  dotninion,  he  durst  not  refuse 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  the-  kiag  of 
France^  whose  pow^ful  mediation  procured 
them  a  truce.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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Edward  called  a  parliameait  at  Lia* 
coin,  'to  ^eonsalt  pn  the  pretentions 
of  the  Pope  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland, 
and  .on  the  answer  ta  be'  retarned  to   his 
Holiness.     The. parliaoient. being  lio  less  ex* 
asperated. tlian  the  king,  it  wae  ananimouafy. 
resolTed  th^t  a  letter,  signed  by  all  thetbarons 
of  th^  resdni,  should  be  sent  to  the  Pope.     Iki 
this  letter,  tl^y  plainly  told  his  Holiness  that 
bis  assertion&  were  groundless,  and  that  it 
was  pablicly.  known  that  Scotland,  as  to 
temporals,  bad  never,  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Rome.*    Thk  letter,  *from  the  parliament« 
was  soon  after  followed  by  one  from  tli^e  king, 
acfx>mpaB&ed  by  a  .memorialf  asserting  the 
ancient  sovereignty   of  the .  English  crown 
over  Scotland.     Suposititious  treaties,:   tba 
partial  evidence  of  doubtful  cbronielies^  .land 
the  fabulous  tales  of  British  history  were  all 
bronjght. forward  by  Edward  in  support  of 
bis  title,  wjbich  he  pretended  to  derive  from 
Brutus  I.  ^titious  king  of  Albion,  isacing 
it  through  the  reigns  of  idl  the  .ideal  mo^ 
narchs  mentioned  by  Geoffery  of  Monmouth. 
But   his.  letter  was  couched   in   terms  ex- 
pressive of  th^  highest  respe^ot  for.  the  sue* 
eessor  of  St.  Peter;    and  the  dispute,  which 

r        ,  ,        '        II  I      I    » I  I    J  II!*.''  *  '  '  "^ 

»  Ryner't  Feed.  torn.  S.  p.  874,  &c. 
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this  ftnlgMt  occuioned  between  the  king 
and  the  Pope,  produced  no  important 
efiects. 

The  truce,  which  Philip  the  Fair 
had  procured  for  Scotland,  beiag 
about  to  expire,  Segrave,  goreraor  of  Ber- 
wiqk,  had  orders  from  Edward  to  prepne  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war.  That  general,  not 
imagining  the  Scots  to  be  able  to  make  any 
resistance,  divided  his  armjr  into  three  bodies^ 
in  order  more  efiectnally  to  ravage  and  de* 
va&t^te  the  country^  But  this  measure  proved 
fatal  to  his  expedition.  The  Scots  attacked 
Feb.  S4ch.  ^^^  defeated  his  three  divisions  in 
A.  D.  130B.    ^^g  j^y^  ,^ J  ^Y^  English  general^ 

being  obliged  to  retreat,  another  tmce,  which 
lake  the  former,  was  owing  to  the  mediation 
of  Philip,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  hoB« 
tilities. 

yfUy  80ih,  After  several  y eArs  of  negociation 
▲•  D.  1303.  peace  was  at  length  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France,  on  the  terms  of 
the  papal  arbitration ;  and  Edward  was  again 
put  in  possession  of  Guienne,  on  condition  of 
doing  homage,  as  formerly,  to  the  French 
monarchs.  But  the  allies  of  the  two  kings 
not  being  included  in  the  treaty,  the  terl  of 
Flanders  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  Philqpr  nacl 
the  Scots  were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
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Edward.^  This,  as  an  eminent  historian 
observes,  is  an  instance,  aoKNig  many  others, 
of  the  facility  with  which  powerful  princes 
often  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  weaker 
allies. 

Edward  having  nothing  now  to 
fear  from  France,  undertook  his 
fourth  expedition  into  Scotland,  with  an 
army  so  numerous  as  to  render  resistance  im* 
possible,  and  penetrating  to  the  extremities 
of  the  island,  ravaged  .every  quarter  of  the 
country.  Wallace,  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  continually  harrassed  his  march,  and 
revenged  the  calamities  of  Scotland  on  the 
English  soldiers  that  straggled  from  the  main 
body  of  their  army.  That  dauntless  and 
determined  patriot  being  at  last  betrayed  by 
a  pretended  friend,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  the  English,  was  delivered  up 
to  Edward,  who,  considering  him  as  the 
author  of  the  revolt,  resolved  to  strike  terror 
into  others  by  his  punishment.  This  cham- 
pion of  liberty  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  as  guilty  of  treason ;  his  head  was 
placed  on  London  bridge,  and  his  ibur  quar- 
ters were  sent  to  be  exposed  in  four  of  the 


•  Bidiol  WM  pennitted  <o  retire  to  bit  estate  in  Noriii«]id)r»  where 
Wi^tlhetraftliidlfrolMfdaTa.    Rapin  1.  p.  S8J2. 
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princYpflt  towns  of  Scotland.*     Such  was  the 
tragical  exit  of  tbe*  celebrated  Wallace,  whom 
the  Scottish  historians  have  eqnall^  to  the 
greatest  hercyes  of  antiquity.     But  according 
to  the  general  accounts,  his  valour,  like  that 
of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  was  tinctured  witU 
crtielt  J  ;    and  this  blemish  in  his  character, 
although  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  age,  diminishes  the  com- 
passion which  the  remembraqce  of  his  iaAe 
might  otherwise  excite*     But  as*  a  counter- 
balance '  to  this  instance  of  severity  towards 
an  implacable  enemy,  Edward  treated  favour- 
ably such   as  surrendered;    perceiving  that 
rigorous  treatment  only  excited  revolt,  and 
instead  of  confiscating  their  whole  property, 
as  in  his  former  expeditions,   he  permitted 
them  to  redeem  their  lands,  fay  a  pecuniary 
fine,  without  being  liable  to  itnpriisoiunent 
or^ny  other  penalty .f  •  This  leiiity  Was  not 
without  its  efiects :     The  Scottish  barons, 
finding  no  other  remedy,  were  glad  td  accept 
such  favourable  -terms,  and  readily  ackjaow- 
ledged  Edward  as  their  sovereign. 

This  fourth  conquest  of  Scotland^ appeared 
to  be  so  complete,  that  the  king  apprehending 
no  further  trouble  from  that  quarter,   and 


•  M.  West.  p.  451 .  t  Vide  Dr.  Brady,  p.  tS. 


being,  at  the  sai»e  titne,  in  perfect  union 
with  France,  oonsidered  hiiliself  as  fally  at 
Insure  to  attend  to  the  internal  regulation  of 
bis  kingdom,  and  to    compel  the    English 
barons  to  respect  hi»  authority,  for  which 
some  of  them  seemed  to  have  little  regard. 
The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  also  claimed  his  attention : 
bribery  had  again  become  common;  and  in 
order  to  extirpate  this  evil,  he  erected  an  ex- 
traordinary court  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  judges  and  magistrates ;  and  punished  the 
guilty  by  heavy  fines  and  penalties.     So  far, 
indeed,  was    Edward  from  suffering  either 
riches  or  rank  to  screen  any  delinquent  from 
justice,  that  his  own  son,  prince   Edward, 
having  committed  a  misdemeanor  in  breaking 
down  the  fences  of  a  park  belonging  to  the 
bishop  of  Litdifield,  he  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned  like  a  common   offender.    But 
while  the  king  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  he  seemed,  on 
other  occasions,  to  aim  at  an  undue  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative.     On  the  accession 
of  his  friend  Clement  V.   to  the 
pontifical  chair,  Edward  made  use 
of  his  interest  with  the  new  Pope,  to  obtain 
a  dispensation  from  his  oath  in  regard  to  ^the 
chartens  of  liberties.     Being  now  in  fiill  pos- 
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session  of  martial  fame  and  popular  esteem, 
and  assured  of  the  support  of  the  Roman  see, 
ke  began  to  assume  a  greater  authority  than 
had  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors ;  and 
many  parts  of  his  conduct  have  given  occasioo 
to  suppose  that  he  intended  the  establish^ 
mentpfan  absolute  monfirchy.  A  prince  of 
such  acknovirledged  abilities  in  goveiiunent 
and  war,  and  supported  by  the  papal  autho- 
rity, might,  perhaps,  have  attained  his  object ; 
but  whatever  were  his  designs,  another  revo- 
lution, which  suddenly  took  place  in  Scot* 
land,  prevented  their  execution. 

Although  the  sul^ugation  of  that  kii^dom 
bad  seemed  to  be  complete,  yet,  amidst  the 
mountains  and  morasses  of  the  interior,  there 
were  several  impenetrable  retreats  which 
afforded  a  sanctuary  to  those  desperate 
patriots,  with  whom  the  disdain  of  a  foreign 
yoke  was  superior  to  every  other  considera* 
tion,  and  whose  inflexible  resolution  greatly 
contributed  to  restore  the  independence  of 
their  country.  In  the  mean  while,  Robert 
Bruce^  son  of  that  Robert  Bruce  who  had 
b€ien  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  to  whom 
it  had  been  afterwards  promised  by  Edward 
in  reward  for  his  aid  against  Baliol,  began 
to  aspire  to  royalty.  It  may  generally  be 
observed,  that,  among  the  great,  views  of 
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ambition  and  private  interest  often  assume 
(he  garb  of  patriotism.  Brace  had  faithfully 
served  Edward,  and  assisted  him  in  subjaga- 
ting  Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  the  English 
monarch  would,  one  day,  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  place  him  on  the  throne*  But  when  he 
plainly  perceived  that  this  expectation  was 
vain,  he  formed  the  grand  design  of  obtain* 
ing  the  crown  by  deliverii^  his  country  from 
servitude.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  Comyn,  another  Scotch 
lord  of  great  credit  and  influence,  and  the 
plan  being  arranged,  Bruce  came  to  London 
in  order  to  confer  with  other  noblemen,  of 
the  same  nation,  who  were  then  at  the  English 
court.*  Comyn,  through  some  motives  which 
historians  have  not  been  able  to  develope, 
discovered  the  whole  affair  to  the  king,  who 
might  instantly  have  seized  Bruce,  had  he 
not  been  afraid  of  missing  his  accomplices, 
by  acting  with  too  great  precipitancy.  He 
therefore  caused  Bruce  to  be.narrowly  watch- 
ed, while  he  hoped,  firom  his  communications 
with  Comyn,  to  make  further  discoveries. 
Bruce,  being  apprized  of  the  treachery  of 
Comyn,  and  of  his  own  dai^r,  escaped  from 


•  it  is  to  be  olMcnrcd,  thiU  tbk  wasaot  ConjA  the  Ngciti  M 
aaoCher  lord  of  tkat  aame. 

▼01^.  1.  3M 
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London,  and  proceeding  to  Scotland,  with  a 
celerity  that  defied  all  pilirsuit,  r^yaired  to 
Domfries,  where,  meeting  with  Comjn,  in 
the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  he  inistantlj 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand.*  After  this 
bold  stroke,  knowing  that  he  could  have 
no  hope  of  safety  but  in  success,*  he  publicly 
declared  his  intentions.  The  people,  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  flocked  in  such 
crowds  to  his  standard,  that  he  soon  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and 
being  sensible  that  the  regal  title  wovld  add 
to  his  influence  and  authority,  he  went  to 
March  «5th,  Scouc,  where  he  was  solemnly  crown- 
A.D.im  gj  jjjg  first  efforts  of  the  new 
king  were  unBUccessfuL  Audemar  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  being  sent  with  an  army 
into  Scotland,  while  the  king  was  mustering 
his  whole  force  at  Carlisle,  Bruce  was  de- 
feated by  that  general  in  two  successive  en- 
gagements;-}' and  finding  himself  unable  to 
keep  the  field,  he  retired  to  the  Hebudes  to 
wait  for  a  more  favourable  juncture. 

Soon  after  the  flight. of  Brace,  Edward 
entered  Scotland   with  a   numerous    army. 


*  A  romantic  story  of  an  cnifcnatical  present  of  a  pair  of  tpsii 
Mag  lent  htaniiym  fHend,  to  isdtcalrtlieflecenttjr  of « speedy  escape, 
is  related  by  historians.  It  appears  that  the  arconnt  giren  by  Bo* 
cbttiuni  l>  not  oceunte.  '  Vide  Tyml^  4.  p.  ie», 

+  VideBachanan,  Iib.8^ 
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Fiading  na  enemies  to  diicdamt6r«  as  the 
Soots  were  in  a  state  of  oon<terliat&>nv  and 
theif  troops  entirely  dtspers^dv  hd  bent*  out 
detachments  on  every  side  in  order  to  seize 
Brace's  adherents,  of  whom  great  onmbers 
were  taken,  and  felt  the  infl^sifale  -  s^Terity 
of  the  conqueror.  Three  brothers  of  the 
new  king  lo^  their  lives  on  the  soafibld. 
His  qu^en,  with  many  of  the  principal  lords, 
among  whom  were  the  bishopi-.ofi  :St»  An- 
drew and  Glasgow^  wifre  sent  to  diiTdreiit 
prisons  in  England.  •  The  earl  of  Atfaol,  who 
was  allied  by  blood  «to  Bdw^rd,  as<  well  as  to 
the  royal  fhmily  of  SeotLand,  iVas  honoured 
with  a  in^rk  of  distinction  in  b^ng  hanged 
on  a  gaUo((V6  of  extraordinary  height.  The 
countess  of  Buquhan,.whOt placed  th^  crown 
on  the  head  df  Robert  Bnuee,*  was  exposed  in 
a  wooden  cage  on  the  walls  of  JBeiHvick  castle. 
Her  sister  underwent  the  saaie  iate  at  Box* 
borough.  The  estates  and  effects  of  most  of 
the  other  revoltei's  were  confiscated.*-  The 
inexorable  Edward^  after  so  many  provoca- 
tions ^nd  disappointment),  was  deaf  to^  ali 
solicitations  for  mercy.  ' 

The  king  of  England  hating  thus  taken 
vengeance  on  the  Scots,  who  had  rejected,  hie 


•  VWc  Rimer's  Fad.  Tom.  2.  p,  lOlf  ,  Irq.  » 
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aotharity,  passed  the  winter  at  Carlisle, 
iirbere  he  held  the  last  parliament  of  his 
reign.  •  By  the  adWce  of  this  parliament,  he 
iranisbed  Piers  6aveston»  a  young  man,  of 
Guienne,  of  a  profligate  life,  who  had  gained 
an  undue  ascendency  over  th^  prince  <if  Wales, 
and  was  accused  of  corrupting  his  morals  by 
drawing  his  attention  from  the  alSairs  of 
government  to  scenes  of  debauchery.  The 
prince  bound  himself  by  an  oath  never  to 
recal  this  profligate  favourite;  and  Gaveston 
himself  also  swore  that  he  would  never  more 
set  toot  in  England,  on  which  condition  a 
hundred  marks  per  annum  were  allowed  him 
for  a  pension.  The  history  of  the  following 
reign  will  shew  that  it  would  have  been 
happy  fer  both  had  they  punctually  adhered 
to  these  engagements. 

While  Edward  was  thus  occupied  at  Car- 
lisle, Robert  Bruce  issued  fmm  his  retreat, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  which  prevented  the  Engli^  troops 
ftom  acting,  he  assembled  the  remains  of  his 
dispersed  army,  which  he  soon  saw  angment- 
ed  by  fresh  supplies  of  men  from  all  quarters. 
Being  thus  reinforced,  he  attacked  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  he  totally  de&ated  and 
made  prisoner.  After  this  victory  he  made 
a  rapid  progress,  and  retook  many  fortified 
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townSi  which  he  dismantled  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  leaving  garrisqns.  One  revola<- 
tion  thus  succeeding  another,  Edward  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Scots  a  signal  example 
of  his  vengeance,  and  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  any  future  opposition  to  his  autho* 
rity.  He  summoned  all  the  barons  of  his 
kingdom  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
theix  fees ;  and  having  assembled  the  finest 
army  that  England  had  ever  seen,  he  declared 
his  intention  of  desolating  Scotland  fcom  sea 
to  sea,  and  immediately  prepared  for  carrying 
the  terrible  sentence  into  execution.  But  the 
decrees  of  providence  were  jdifferent  from 
those  of  the  king.  Before  he  could  begin 
the  threatened  infliction,  he  was  seized  by  a 
distemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  and 
his  pr6J0cts.  Perceiving  that  his  death  was 
approaching,  he  sent  for  prince  Edward,  his 
son  and  succe$sor,  to  whom  he  recommended 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  till  the 
Soots  should  be  so  completely  subdued  as 
nevw  more  to  be  aMe  to  revolt.  For  that 
purpose  be  ordered  his  bones  to  be  carried  at 
the  bead,  of  the  army,  not  doubting  but 
they  would  strike  terror  into  those  enemies, 
over  whom  he  had  been  so  often  vie* 
torious ;   and  mixing  with   his  .  barbarous 
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policy  that  superstitious  piety,  which  was 
one  of  the  charaoteristics  of  the  age,  he  order* 
ed  his'  heart  'to  be  sent  to  Jertmalem,  with 
thirty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
he  hatd  provided  for  the  support  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  After  the^e,  his  last  orders,  h^ 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  Scotland, 
being  desirous  of  dying  in  a  country  whic^ 
had  sb  often  been  thq  theatre  of  his  martial 
July  7th,  '  exploits,  and  expired  at  Burgh  on 
A.  D.  ism.  ^jjg  Sands,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- fifth  of  his  reign. 

The  majestic  form  and  coaatenance  of 
Edward  corresponded  with  his  rigorous  mind 
and  martial  disposition.  His  hHir  was  black, 
and  naturally  curled.  His  eye$,  which  were 
also  black,  sparkled,  with  uncommon  vivacity. 
He  was  taller  by  the  head  than  the  generality 
of  men,  and  perfectly  well  shaped,  except 
that  his  legs  were  too  long  in  proportion  to 
his  body.  Th6  virtues  which  adorned  his 
character  were  a  dauntless  courage,  a  solid 
judgment^  an  acute  penetration,  consummate 
prudence,  exemplary  chastity,  and  a  perfect 
command  over  his  passions.  His  vices  were  an 
exorbitant  ambition,  a  vindictive  spirit,  and 
a  total  want  of  feeling  for  the  miseries  of 
mankind.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
character  as  a  man,  he  was  a  great  king,  and 


Eiigla»d  derived  considerable  beaefits  from 
his  administimtion.         ^ 
.  The  reign  of  Edward  I.  derives  a  consider* 
able  lustre  from. the  subjugation  of  Wales, 
a  oouquest  highly  beneficial  to  that  country 
M  vmll  as  to  England.    Both  countries  were 
ddivered   from   those  alternate  incursions, 
which  rendered  the  Uves,  as  well  as' the  pro* 
pertj  of  the  borderers,   insecure;   and  th« 
hostile  frontier,  which  h^,  for  the  sfiace  of 
seven  ceoturiei,  h^en  the  theatre  of  predatory 
war,  was  no  longer  distinguishable  by  marks 
i^  devastation.    The  conquest  of  Scotland, 
had  it  succeeded,  would  have  been  still  more 
advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island ; 
and  for  ages  afterwards,  the  failure  of  this 
project  had  a  fatal  effect  on  their  ii|t^fst«« 
The  greatest  designs,  when  unsuccessful,  are 
generally  productive  of  effects  directly  oppo-i 
site  to  those  which  the  projectors  had  expects 
ed;  and  Edward's  attempt  upon  Scotland, 
instead  of  uniting  the  two  British  nati<ms, 
excited,  between  them,  an  implacable  animo- 
sity, which  it  has  been  the  wOrkf  of  ages  to 
extingaish.      If,    however,    the<  designs    of 
Edwatrd  were  not  reconcileable.to  theprin-* 
ciples   of  justice,    they   were,  founded  oq, 
views.of  expediency,  the  first  article  of  politi- 
cal creeds.    But  whatever  may  \\e  said  of  the 
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IbreigQ  politics  of  Edward  I«  ike  eqaiitf  of 
his  internal  administration  forms  one  of  tke 
distinguishing  features  of  his  Teign.  Under 
former  kings,  the  slightest  oilenees  of  the 
people  were  severely  punished  hy  the  sword 
or  the  gibbet,  while  the  nobles  oompouBdod 
for  their  crimes  by  pecaniary  fine»,  whidi 
fell  on  their  poor  dependents.  But  Edward 
treated  all  with  equal  severity ;  suid  by  this 
impartiality  as  well  as  by  his  vigilanoe  in 
discovering,  and  his  strictness  in  pmishing 
corrupt  judges  and  magistrates,  he  cleansed 
the  angean  9taUe  <^  public  justice.  He  has 
been  accused  of  too  great  severity;  but  a 
statute,  enacted  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  shews  that  a  spirit  of  Iraity  was  ill 
adapted  to  the  pmfligate  mannens  of  that  age. 
This  sti^te,  after  a  shocking  recital  of  the 
murders,  robberies,  and  riots,  which  fro** 
quently  happened  not  only  in  the  night,  but 
also  in  the  day-time,  in  the  city  of  Loi^n, 
enacts,  that  none  be  found  in  the  streets  with 
either  spear  or  buckler,  after  the  ringing  of 
the  corfew  bell  of  St.  Mardn-le-Grand,  except 
they  be  great  lords  or  persons  of  n6te :  alsOf 
that  no  tavern  be  kept  open  after  the  ringing 
of  that  bell,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  pence** 

«  Ajid.Hift.  Comm.  1.  p.  049. 
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The  statate  and  its  preamblii  exhibit  a  dis- 
guating  pictaie  of  the  mannefs  of  the  Britifih 
mrtropoUs  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  the  number  of  its  inhabi'* 
tants  oonld  scarody  amount  to  one*4enth  of 
its  present  population* 

This  reign  is  tendered  truly  interesting 
to  posterity  by  the  degree  of  poirer  which 
the  people  b^;an  to  assume  during  that 
period.  The  opulence  of  the  lower  orders 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  raise  them  to  free- 
dom* An  increasing  luxury  began  to  throw 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  traders  and 
artizans,  and  obliged  the  nobles  to  mort* 
gi^,  dismember,  and  alienate  their  estates* 
These  alienations  becoming  so  frequent  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  great  families, 
the  barons  took  the  alarm,  and  devised  the 
expedient  of  entails,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  Edward 
to  diminish  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
nobility ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign  an  act  was  passed  to  authorize  the 
alienation  of  landed  property.*  He  con- 
sidered the  clergy  and  barons  as  rivals;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  their  force,  he 
exalted  the  commons.    It  has  indeed  been 

•  Millar*!  Ens.  Got.  S.  p.  191,  ftc. 
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sapposed,  that  his  design,  was  to  render  him- 
self absolute  bj  popular  support ;  and  some 
parts  of  his  conduct  seem  to  authori2e  sach  a 
conjecture.  But  at  the  time  when  .he  was 
beginning  to  throw  off  parliam^itaiy  restrict 
tions,  death  put  an  end  to  his  clesigns ;  and 
he  teft  to  the  people  a  share  of  authority 
which  they  ever  after  retained  and  gradually 
increased* 
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SiDWARD  II.  ascended  the  throde  with 
every  advantage,  amidst  the  universal  ap*- 
plauses  of  his  subjects.  He  was  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age;  and  his 
majestic  presence,  together  with 
the  lemembrance  of  his  Cither's  achievements, 
jexcited  a  general  expectation  of  a  happy  and 
glorious  reign.  But  his  conduct  soon  blasted 
the  hopes  of  the  nation.  In  direct  violation 
of  his  oath,  he  recalled  Gaveston,  and  made 
him  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom.^  (le 
gave  him  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall,  with  the  land  that  had 
fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  the  late 
earl,  son  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and| 
committed  to  his  hands  the  entire  administra* 
tion  of  affairs,  retaining  for  himself  the  bare 
title  of  king,  while  his  fevpufite  possessed  all 
the  power  and  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
royalty. 

While  the  king  thus  gave  himself  up  to  the 
guidance  of  the  corrupter  of  his  youth,  the 
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Bobles  of  England  were  so  highly  exasperated, 
that  they  combined  together  to  prevent  his 
coronation.  Edward  finding  himiself  unable 
to  resist  so  general  a  confederacy,  promised 
to  grant  them  whatever  they  should  require. 
The  coronation  therefore  took  place  without 
Feb!  94tii,  opposition ;  but  Gaveston  was  ap- 
A.  D.  1306.  pointed  to;  carry  the  crown,  an 
honour  which  by  ancient  custom  belonged  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal .  The  solemnity 
was  no  sooner  over  than  the  king  forgot  his 
promise,  and  instead  of  dismissing  his  fa- 
▼oarite,  he  conferred  upon  him  ne\ir  honours, 
and  gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  with  an 
ample  portion,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
manors  and  castles  in  England,  besides  lands 
in  Guienne  of  the  annual  value  of  three 
thousand  marks.*  But  the  profuse  folly  of 
the  monarch  was  scarcely  more  absurd  than 
the  insolent  imprudence  of  the  favourite,  who 
had  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  wear  the  king's 
jewels,  aad  even  his  crown. .  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  a  minister,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  king  should  imbibe  any 
sentiments  of  glory  or  virtue;  and  the  court 
was  filled  with  libertines,  buffoons,  a^d  para? 
sites,  instead  of  prudent  counsellors. 


•  VMe  KjmtrH  Food.  Ton.  3.  p.  49,  ^. 
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The  barons  more  than  ev^  incensed  at  the 
perfidy  of  the  king  and  the  insolence  of  the 
fsivourite,  renewed  the  confederacy;  and  the 
two  honses  of  parliament  insisted  in  so  posi- 
tive a  manner  on  the  banishment  of  Gaveston, 
that  the  king  found  it  in  yaiii  to  resist  their 
demand.  But  being  obliged  to  part  with  his 
&vourite,  he  converted  even  his  exile  into  a 
new  fevour,  by  appointing  him  governor  of 
Ireland,  with  very  extensive  authority.  Ga- 
veston  was  sensible  that  his  absence  ironi 
eourt  could  not  fail  of  being  fbtal  to  his 
influence,  and  soon  returned  to  England; 
where  he  appeared  with  extraordinary  magni^* 
iiceace,  attended  by  a  numerons  guard  of 
ibreigneiiB,  as  if  he  intended  to  brave  the 
nobility,  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  The  barons  seeing  themselves 
dieoeived  by  the  king,  and  insulted  by  the 
fiivourite,  resolved  to  adopt  more  vigorous 
measures.  Having  already  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  monarch,  they  judged  him 
incapable  of  withstanding  a  peremptory  re- 
quisition ;  and  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
their  conjecture.  The  parliament  appointed 
a  committee  of  seven  bishops,  eight  earls,  and 
six  other  barons,  to  make  regulations  not  only 
for  the  government  of  the  state,  but  also  of 
the  royal  household;  and  the  king  gave  his 
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consent  to  the  ine^ure.*  Thus^  bj  an  edsf 
condescension  of  which  he  did  not  foresee 
the  consequences,  and  which  had  it  not  been 
for  his  imprudence  would  not  have  been  re* 
quired,  he  resigned  into  the  hands  of  hisi 
suligects  the  gdyernmeni  not  <MiIy  of  the 
kingdom  but  even  of  his  domestic  afTairs; 

The  members  of  this  committee  framed  a 
set  of  new  regulations,  the  chief  of  wIhgIi 
were  that  the  king  should  not  have  the  dis^ 
P9sal  of  any  part  of  his  revenue,  but  that 
it  should  be  entirely  under  their  manage- 
ment ;  that  the  great  charter  should  bef 
punctually  observed,  and  that  they  alone 
should  explain  any  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  its 
articles.  Nothing  was  mentioned  concerning^ 
Gaveston ;  but  when  the  Jords  of  the  eotn- 
mittee  saw  that  the  king  had,  without  asking 
their  advice,  made  him  governor  of  Notting- 
ham, they  issued  a  decree  for  his  perpetual 
banishment ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  sen- 
tence the  favourite  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
kingdom. 

His  exile  was  not  of  long  duration.  He 
was  soon  recalled  by  the  sovereign,  who  sent 


•  Vide  Dr.  Brady,  vo).  3.  p.  102,  &c.  ytho  gives  the  namei  of  the 
f  rchites  and  esrls. 
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Circular  letters  tbrougfa  the  kingdoiti,  in  order 
to  justify  his  conduct.  The  lords,  on  the 
other  hand,  dispatched  among  the  people 
emissarieis,  who  by  representing  that  the  king 
was  aiming  to  establish  an  arbitrary  power, 
excited  an  universal  discontent.  The  favourite 
was  not  less  indiscreet  than  the  moi^arch: 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  diminish  the 
public  odium,  he  conducted  himself  with 
increasing  arrogance,  and  even  presumed  to 
use  insulting  language  to  the  queen. 

The  barons  being  sensible  of  the  danger  of - 
doing  tfaingfrby  halves,  resolved  to  take  arms 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  fayourite.  Having 
levied  a  considerable  number  of  ttoops,  they 
gave  the  command  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster, 
while  the.  king,  vTho  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  their  preparations,  instead  6f  taking  any 
measures  either  fofr  reconciliation  or  resist- 
ance, employed  his  whole  time  with  Gaveston 
in  ftests  aivd  diversions.  .  His  supineness, 
which  would  appear  almost  incredible,  en* 
conraged  the  barons  to  hope  that  he  might 
be  easily  surprised  at  York,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  his  favourite,  he  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  kingdom  was  rising  in  arms.  Their 
approach,  however,  awaked  him  from  his 
lethargy :  he  retired  to  Newcastle,  and  was 
rapidly  pursued  by  the  barons.    But  that 
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place  not  seenuDg  capable  of  sustaibing  a 
siege,  the  king  and  his  favourite  made  a  pre-' 
cipitnte  letieat  to  Scarbroogh,  and  shut 
themselTes  np  in  the  castk,  which  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
the  kingdom.  Their  flight  was  so  precipitate 
that  they  had  no  time  to  carry  away  any  <tf 
their  effects;  and  the  barons,  who  Altered 
Newcastle  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  retired, 
found,  among  the  baggage  of  Gaveston,  a 
number  of  jewels  belonging  to  the  crown,  of 
which  they  took  an  inventory*  The  king, 
who  now  saw  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
to  prepare  for  the  storm,  left  Gaveston  at 
Scarbroogh,  and  departed  for  Warwickshife, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  people  would  crowd 
to  his  standard,  and  that  he  should  soon  cc»l- 
leet  a  numerous  army. 

7'he  earl  of  Lancaster  detached  the  earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Warren  to  la j  siege  to  Scar* 
broogh  castle,  which  was  so  ill  provided  with 
things  necessary  for  defence^  that  notwith-* 
standing  the  strength  of  its  situation,  Gasres- 
ton  found  himself  obliged  to  sorrender.*  Ife 
therefore  capitulated  on  condition  that  he 


*  Scarbroagb  castle  is  sitaated  on  a  high  rock,  perpendicular  fram 
tli«  sea^  aad  joined  to  tke  town  by  a  neck,  of  l^dv  which  mifht  easily 
be  ieadered  inaccessi  ble.  Id  the  foartecoth  cental^,  if  well  provided 
with  aecesiaries,  it  might  bare  been  coosidered  as  iotpfegoable. 


skodld  be  conducted  to  the  kkig,  and  be 
tried  by  his  peers.  The  articles  were  die* 
gracefully  violated  by  the  barons.  GavestOD 
was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  being, 
after  a  sham  trial,  condemned  to  snifar  death 
by  decapitation,  the  sentence  was  immediately 
exeemeo* 

Although  the  king  was  atremely  incensed 
at  the  death  of  his  faiFoniite,  yet  being  nnaldo 
to  avenge  his  fate,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
proYtdeforhisown  safety  by  anaccommodatian: 
with  the  barons,  Tbrqugb  the  medkition  q£ 
the  Pope^s  nuncio,  and  of  the  earls  of  Eweuxr 
and  Oleiic«iter,  a  treaty  was  concluded^  andr 
an  amnesty  gi^anted  AU  partka  afqaeaied 
to  be  satisfied,  and  nothing  was  now  tfaei^t: 
of  but  IJie.  prosecution  of  the  war  against: 
Sootlattd. 

Wbik  England  had  been  tibrawa  wfco  eon* 
fusion  by  the  weakness  of  bar  monarch,  Soot^ 
land  was  daily  acquiring  neiv  strength  undec 
the  auspices  of  a  couvageons  and  vigilanlt 
kie^  who  diligently  improviod  thememente 
of  l^Mure  affovded  by  the  death  of  Edward  I. 
Robert  Bcuce«  the  restorer  of  the  Scottaek 
noaaarcby,  was  the  gmatest  poltiical  and  aid* 
litary  genkis  of  his  age.  Having  suppressed 
the  factions  which  divided  his  snigects,  and 
tmited  tbem  all  in  the  support  ol  the  natienal 
VOL.  1.  2  I 
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independence,  he  not  onlj  recovered  the  best 
part  of  the  kingdom,  but  carried  his  arms 
into  England  • 

Edward  I.  would  probably  have  completed 
the  conquest  of  Scotland  had  not  death  put 
a  sudden  stop  to  his  career.    A  violent  fit  of 
sickness  prevented  Robert  Bruce  from  imme- 
diately profiting  by  the  consternation  with 
which  the  English  were  struck  by  that  event. 
But  the  conduct  of  Edward  11.  who  having 
advanced  as  far  as  Dumines,  returned  abrupt- 
ly to  London,  convinced  the  Scots  that  he 
did  not  inherit  the  martial  qualities  of  his 
predecessor.    At  his  departure,  he  conferred 
ithe  command  of  the   army  on   Comyn,  a 
Scotch  lord,  a  declared  enemy  of  Bruce ;  but 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  foreigner 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  English,  especially 
as  he  did  not  possess  any  talents  that  could 
extinguish  national  prejudice.  Comyn,  how- 
ever, attempted  to   derive  some  advanti^ 
from  the  sickness  of  Bruce,  and  advanced  to 
the  att^ek  of  the  Scots,  while  he  supposed 
their  king  to  be  incapable  of  commanding  his 
army.    The  Scottish  monarch,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  recover,  but  was  still  extremely 
weak,  apprehending  that  a  retreat  might  have 
t  diseonraging  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, caused  himself  to  be  supported  on  horse- 


blu;k  bj  two  esquires,  and  having  drawn  up 
his  army  in  order  of  battle,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  The  English  were  con- 
siderably superior  in  numbers^  but  their  at* 
tack  was  so  faintly  made  and  so  feebly  sup- 
ported, that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the 
same  men  who  had  so  often  been  victorious 
under  Edward  1.  With  the  superiority  of 
numbers  and  discipline  on  their  side,  they 
were  totally  defeated  by  an  army  of  newly 
raised  and  untrained  soldiers*  After  his 
defeat,  Corny n  retreated  into  England.  The 
Scottish  king  ravaged  the  province  of  Argyle, 
.which  still  remained  subject  to  Engisnd, 
while  his  brother,  Edward  Brace,  gained 
another  victory  in  the  county  of  Galloway. 
These  repeated  disasters  roused  the  king  of 
England  to  action,  and  he  led  into  Scotland 
a  powerful  army.  But  as  he  had  taken  no 
care  for  provisions,  and  as  his  antagonist  had 
prudently  carried  off  or  destroyed  whatever 
could  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  Edward 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  with- 
out having  performed  any  thing  conducive 
to  his  honour  or  adyantage.  His  retreat 
afforded  Bruce  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
several  places  which  the  English  still  held  in 
Scotland,  and  the  troubles  which  happened 
in  England  on  account  of  Gaveston,  enabled 
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him  to  ejctend  his  conquests  and  his  ravages 
^vith  great  rapidity  and  sucetes. 

Such  had  been  the  disastrous  events  of  tha 
contest  between  Englaud  and  Scotland, 
while  the  disputes  between  the  hang  and  his 
barons  had  prevented  the  English  frov) 
making  anj  considerable  efforts  against  their 
fcreign  enamies.  But  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  the  kingdom  was  no  sooner  restored 
than  vast  preparations  were  made  for  carrying 
on  ihe  war  against  Sootland*  Edward,  re- 
resolving  to  make  a  grand  effort,  summoned 
all  his  vassals  to  tafc^  the  field  with  their 
troops,  and  borrowed  money  of  all  the  bishops 
and  monasteries  in  the  kingdom.*  His  sub* 
jects  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  in  the  month 
of  June  he  saw  himself  at  the  head 
'  of  a  hundred  thousand  EngUsh, 
Gascons,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  who  promised 
tiiemselves  an  easy  victory,  and  devoured  in 
imagination  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  king- 
dom. The  grand  contest  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  had  continued  so  longt 
was  now  to  'be  decided.  The  formidable 
army  of  Edward  entering  Scotland,  advanced 
within  view  of  Sterling.  Near  the  small 
river  of  Bannockburn,  the  Scottish  monarcfa« 

*  Rjnner^s  Feed,  torn.  3.  p.  4SS. 
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at  the  bead  of  thirtj  thdusoild  naMii  inurdd  to 
war  and  accustomed  to  vietor^i  \vait6d9  id  an 
advantageous  position,  the  approack  of  the 
£nglish«.  One  of  his  flanks  was  covered  by  a 
mountain  composed  of  a  mass  of  iaaecessible 
rocks,  and  the  other  was  secured  hj  a  deep 
fifiorass.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of 
their  nnmbers,  the  Sects,  being  determined 
to  conquer  or  die,  soon  threw  their  eneHues 
into  confusion.  This  was  the  most  terrible 
July  8&th,  de^t  that  Eilgland  had  sustained 
A.  D.  1514.    gj^^^  ^1,^  Norman  conquest.    The 

Scotch  historians  estimate  the  loss  of  tke 
English  at  fifty  thousand  men^  and  assert  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  that  of  the 
conquerors^  According  to  their  relations 
many  of  the  principal  English  barons  and 
above  seven  hundred  knights  lay  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  English  writers  give  a 
totally  different  account,  stating  their  loss  at 
only  ten  thousand  men,  including  a  consider* 
able  number  of  barons,  and  they  compute  the 
total  amount  of  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
killed  and  taken  prisoners,  at  only  one  hun- 
(Ired  and  fifty-four.^  Such  are  the  diffsreut 
statements  of  historians  led  into  error  by  mis- 
information or  blinded  hy  national  vanity. 


•  WalftnghaiD,  p.  105. 
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But  amidst  the  doubtful  and  discordant 
accounts  of  military  operations,  consequences 
are  the  surest  criterion  of  the  magnitude 
of  success  or  misfortune;  and  those  of  the 
battle  of  Bannockhurn  show  that  the  victory 
of  the  Scots  was  the  most  decisive  that  can  be 
imagined.*  From  that  period  the  English 
seldom  dared  to  face  them  in  the  field,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  genius  of  Edward  i.  no 
longer  presided  over  their  arms.  His  dege- 
nerate son  inherited  none  of  his  virtues,  and 
his  enterprising  spirit  and  martial  abilities 
seemed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Scottish 
monarch,  who  pursued  the  vanquished  English 
into  their  own  country,  and  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages,  while  Edward  remained 
at  York  without  daring  to  oppose  his  progress. 
The  king  of  Scotland  also  sent  his  brother, 
Edward  Bruce,  into  Ireland,  who  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  that  island,  and  had 
nearly  established  an  independent  throne, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle,  in 
which  he  had  rashly  engaged,  with 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  com- 
manded the  English  forces.* 

The  king  of  England  seeing  himself  wholly 
unable  to  oppose  the  Scottish  arms,  solicited 

•  Walsiojj.  p.  UJ, 
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the  mediation  of  Rome,  in  order  to  procure  a 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  John 
XXII.  who  then  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  was 
ready  to  seize  so  favourable  an  occasion  of 
asserting  his  power  over  temporal  princes^  and 
readily  granted  Edward's  request.  He  under* 
took  the  office  of  pacificator  between  England 
and  Scotland,  not  as  mediator  but  as  a  sove- 
reign arbiter  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  au- 
thority. He  sentf  for  that  purpose,  two  . 
legates,  who  were  empowered  to  conclude  jHt 
peace  between  the  contending  nations,  on 
such  terms  as  thqr  pleased  to  dictate.  But 
3&  this  would  require  some  time,  he  ordered 
them  to  proclaim  an  immediate  truce,  and  to 
denounce  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
against  ^ther  cf  the  princes  that  should  re- 
refuse  to  desist  from  .  hostilities.  Edward 
obeyed  with  alacrity  the  papal  mandate, 
but  Robert,  considering  the  conduct  of  his 
Holiness  as  partial  to  England,  irefosed  his 
acquiescence,  ieuid  continued  his  ineursions. 
The  Scottish  armies  plundered  and  bnmed 
Northallerton,  Boroughbridgc,  Scarborough, 
&c.*  At  length  a  trupe  was  con- 
cluded, but  Edward,  equally  im- 
prudent and  unfortunate  in  peace  and  in  war, 
soon  involved  himself  in  new  troubles. 

•  WftlslBg.  p.  US. 
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.  Ilngh  Spenoerithe  joimger,  a  nobleman  of 
'OOnsidemUe  aceonrplishflnente,  had,  b^  his 
iMiniialing  addraaB,  found  means  toingraldate 
Aimorif  mdth  the  long,  and  to  hold  the  same 
:ylaoe  in  his  faroair tfaatOaTestoo  hmdAmwrly 
-ffflMBssed.  Uis  elevation  ganw  mndirage  to 
ilw  'Mat  of  the  ibannM,  and  his  faaoghtiness 
«afpmented  their  enmitj.  A  powerfal  oon- 
.frdtncfwae^foiaaed;*  and  the  bamn^  taking 
jHnps  imder  ilager  Mortkner,  the  younger, 
pandered  tike  estBtm  o€  the  two  Spencers, 
Atber  and  aoa.  The  king  being  unable  to 
tippoae  the  tonreat,  referred  itAie  matter  to  the 
padiament,  and,  at  the  nest  aitting,  the  two 
^▼ourites  wieve  sentenced  to  exile.  • 

JBdward  highly  resented  this  proceecbng, 
and  Msolved  on  vengeance.  The  ^oeen, 
Isabella,  who  had  reeeived  an  affront  from 
one  of  the  bavsns,  and  was  greatly  offended 
at  the  insolenoe  of  the  whole  body,  oanfirmed 
him  in  hssvindiotive  determittation.  Havn^ 
levied  an  army  among  the  barons  moat  at* 
iacbed  to  hia  interest,  he  amrohed  suddenly 
against  the  conftderate  lords,  took  several  of 
their  castkp,  particulaiiy  those  of  Leeds  and 
Warwick;   and  when    he   thought  himself 


*  For  the  penoas  coniced  in  this  coaCedencjj  Tide  Tjxx^  4. 
p.  279. 


sflfflimtftly  streng,  lie  reoilled  tk«  two 
SpeBcers  from  banMliavMt,  and  their  ene- 
imes  weM  exposed  to  %  bloody  prascrip- 
tion.*  Some  of  the  ^confederate  barons  sub- 
shitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  others  fled  into 
49wiga  oountries,  and  mimy  wwe  taken  and 
^Bceated^ir  shut  up  in  prisons.  The  earl  of 
lisaoaster,  with  a  few  of  his  adherents  and  the 
tioops  that  were  able  to  assemble,  retired  to- 
wards Scotland,  where  he  had  been  promised 
pwte<Aioir  and  sappert.  Bnt  his  designs  being 
diaeorered,  he  was  parsued  and  made  prisoner, 
together  with  ninety-five  barone  and  knights. 
Being  condnctod  to  the  castle  of  Pontefiactt 
be  was  tried  by  the  Spencers  and  their  ad- 
liewats,  who  condemned  him  to  death,  and 
iamiediately  carried  the  sentence  into  execn- 
tion.t  Nine  other  lords  of  his  party  were 
^neated  at  York,  and  foor  at  London, 
Windsor,  Canterbury,  and  Glonoester.  The 
8eaffi>fcfe  of  England  streamed  with  the  blood 
af  her  nobles ;  a  number  of  knights  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  others,  deemed  less 
gnilty,  recovered  their  liberty  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fines. 


•  The  yooBger  Spencer  bad,  during  his  exile,  employed  hinttelf  in 
pimcy.  craitfaif  chiefly  acRiwt  the  Eogliih.    Bapia,  toI.  1 .  p.  SM. 

+  WaUBg.  p.  lie.  The  earl  of  Lancaaier  wai  gnudMm  of  Heaiy 
m.  and  couln  gennain  to  the  king.  He  wai  regarded  by  the  people 
m  s  -artyr  «•  liberty,  and,  at  the  •oUcitation  of  £dwai4  III.  w» 
caBoaixed  by  the  Pope. 
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The  successes  of  Edward  against  his  sub- 
jects, induced  him  once  more  to  try  the 
fortune  of  arms  against  Scotland,  in  the  hope 
of  effacing  his  former  disgrace.  But  bis  im- 
providence rendered  abortive  all  his  designs. 
Instead  of  growing  wiser  from  experience,  he 
repeated  the  error  which  had  once  before 
obliged  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
that  kingdom.  Having  advanced  a  second 
time  into  Scotland,  without  making  any 
p>rorision  for  the  wants  of  his  army,  be  soon 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  England  without  ever  bringing  the  Soots 
to  an  action.  But  this  was  not  the  only  dis- 
aster that  attended  his  illt-planned  expedition. 
The  Scottish  monarch  pursued  him  into  his 
own  territories,  and  overtaking  him  at  Black- 
more,  captured  all  his  baggage.  The  English 
army  being,  on  this  occasion,  dispersed,  Bruce 
continued  his  desolating  march.  He  destroyed 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword  ta  the  walls 
of  York,  burned  the  monastery  of  Ripon, 
pillaged  the  abbey  of  Beverley,  and  after  ex- 
tending  his  ravages  from  the  Tweed  almost  to 
the  Humber,  returned  to  Scotland  laden 
with  spoils.  Notwithstanding  these  successes, 
Bruce,  in  order  to  give  some  respite  to  his 
kingdom,  exhausted  by  a  war  of  so  long 
duration,  as  well  as  to  obtain  absolution  from 
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the  papal  anathema,  consented  to  a  truee  fof 
fourteen  years,  which  put  a  stop  to 
the   hostilities    between    the  two 
nations. 

Edward  seemed  now  to  have  nothing  to 
interrupt  his  tranquillity  or  his  pleasure;  but 
his  weakness,  the  ambition  of  his  fayourites 
and  the  licentiousness  of  his  consort,  pro- 
duced a  train  of  calamities  more  grievous 
than  any  of  those  that  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced.    The  two  Spencers  now  ruled  the 
kingdom    without    control,    and    had  they 
been  contented  with  a  moderate  use  of  their 
power,  they  might  have  maintained  them- 
selves in  their   high    elevation.    But  their 
hatred  to  all  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
opposed  was  implacable,  and  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  victims  whom  they  had  sacri- 
ficed to  their  vengeance,  they  considered  it  as 
incomplete  without  the  destruction  of  three 
of  their  ttio9t  inveterate  enemies,  the  bishops 
of  Hereford  and  Lincoln,  and  Roger  Morti- 
mer,  the  last  of  whom  was  already  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower-    The  bishop  of  Hereford  was 
impeached  of  treason,  but  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  the  menace  of  excommunication, 
screened  him,  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
from  royal  and  ministerial  vengeance.  Mort^- 
incr  was  twice  condemned  to  death,  and  as 
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^en  pardoned.  His  good  fortune  hn  been 
ascribed  to  the  intercession  of  the  Queen, 
wirase  connexion  with  that  young  nobleman, 
although  hitherto  unknown  and  apparently 
unsttspteted,  is  supposed  to  have  takra  place 
before  his  imprisottment.*  Bat  the  crimes  of 
cornipt  and  licentious  courts  can  scaicdy  bi^ 
regarded  as  worthy  of  historicid  investigation. 
It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say,  that  Mortioier 
found  means  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
Tower,  and  took  refuge  in  France.  Isabella 
being  sent  shortly  after  to  Paris,  to  settle 
certain  disputes  between  Edward  and  her 
brother,  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  her 
intrigues  opened  a  scene  introductoiy  to  a 
revolution  in  England.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  requisite  to  draw  prince  Edward,  her  son, 
to  Paris,  under  the  pretext  of  doing  homage 
to  the  French  monarch  for  Ouienne  and  Pon- 
thien,  ceded  to  him  by  his  father.  This  ex- 
pedient succeeded.  But  after  the  prince  had 
performed  his  homage  at  Paris,  the  king,  his 
lather,  sent  orders  to  him  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  England.  The  command,  however, 
was  neglected.  Isabella,  in  the  mean  while, 
commenced,  or  more  probably  only  renewed, 


*  Rapin  enien  Into  n  long  difciMloa  of  this  tnlyeet,  sad  wppotu 
tluitaothinf  botilieiiileraeiiiottor  iMibelUcooldlmvewrcdMwtiatr 
from  the  rage  of  tbe  Speooen.    Vol.  1.  p.  397. 


an  i«jtiflMit€  connexion  with  Mortimer.  She 
ate^,  qaosed  hfir  brother  to  infiwm  ^^dward*, 
thsit  ho  oould  npt  sufl^r  her  and  the  pcince  to 
r^twra  hw^^  without  some  securitj  against 
the  ill  treatoieat  which  she  apprehended  from 
the  Spencers.  While  she  was  taking  hei* 
measure  at  Paris^  for  the  ac€ompKshaijQnt.o£ 
her  designs,  hw  friends,  in  England,  were, 
lormittg  a  party  in  her  fiivoiir.  This^  indeed,. 
was  not  difficult.  The  affections  of  the  baron& 
were  cowpletely  alienated  bj  the  lat^  exe« 
cutions;  and  Heniy  of  Laiipast^r,  brother;  oi 
the  earl  that  was  lately  beheaded*  with  the 
bishops  af  Hereford  and  Lvicol^o  being  th% 
deteroianed  e«emies  ol  the  Speyc^rs,  spim  WW 
themselyeB  at  thie  head  of  a  powerfiiA  con<* 
fedeiaej. 

How  desiroiis  soever  the  JJ^rench  nonagech. 
H^gh4  be  to  support  the  ciaase  of  hia  sistw, 
he  was  either  uttwiUing  to  hn^  sfifin  in  the 
affiur,  Off  bribed  bj  the  Spciocqprs  to  rcifi)se  her 
htt  assistance.*  She  was,  therefore,  ohlig^ 
to  apply  to  the  count  of  Uaioa^lt,  and  havis^ 
eondttded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  her 
prince  Edward  and  his.  daughter  Philippat 


•  Frvlmit,  ftn  anthor  of  dittinguithed  credit,  aaserU  that  thli  was, 
Iheciie,  dma.  l.^kay.  S.  Hcoaalt  wgrs  Sdwaid  had  gaiMd  the 
Fkea^  klngi  bat  hli  «zptt«foa|>  on  this  sabject|  are  obscure.  Vide 
»Hi.AS.€hiiS^«d^Aih 
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die  procured  from  liim  a  body,  of  troops,  con« 
Msting  of  about  three  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  John  of  Hainault« 
8epte«ber««d,  ^i***  'hcse  she  landed  in  Suffolk, 
A.  D.  1386.  ^here  she  was  joined  by  Henry  of 
Lancaster  and  several  other  barons.  The 
enemies  of  the  Spencers  were,  at  the  same 
time,  busily  employed  in  levying  troops  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdond.  Thus  the  queen 
saw  her  army  daily  augmented  by  the  ac-  " 
cession  of  force  from  all  quarters,  while  the 
king  was  almost  universally  deserted. 

In  this  extremity  the  unfortunate  monarch 
resolved  to  leave  the  elder  Spencer  in  Bristol, 
and  to  retire  to  Ireland,  where  he  hoped  to 
levy  an  army.  But  his  plans  proved  abortive. 
Bristol  was  taken  after  a  faint  resistance, 
and  Spencer,  the  father,  who  was  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  instantly  hanged  in  bb 
armour,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
The  citizens  of  London  about  the  same  time* 
declared  for  the  queen,  and  beheaded  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
jpointed  governor  of  the  capital.  Edward 
was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from 
effecting  his  escape  into  Ireland,  and  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  abbey  of  Neath,  where 
he  was  discovered  and  made  prisoner  with 
the  younger  Spencer,  the  chancellor  Baldoc, 
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Simon  de  Reading,  and  a  few  domestics. 
Spencier  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet 
high,  and  Simon  de  Reading,  only  ten  feet 
lower.    The    chancellor    Baldoc    being   an 
ecclesiastic,  was  delivered  to  the  bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  conducted  him  to  London, 
where  he  was  massacred  by  the  mob.    The 
king  was  then  obliged  to  resign  the  great 
seal ;  and  a  parliament  was  called,  in  which, 
after  an  exhibition  of  Tariocrs  charges,  he  was 
formally  deposed.     The  queen,  dissembling 
her  sentiments  with  all  the  artifice  usual  on 
similar  occasions,  complained  of  the  rigour 
of  the  sentence,  and  burst  into  tears.     But 
these  demonstrations  of  grief,  which  so  ill 
corresponded  with  her  known  passion  for 
Mortimer,  and  her  measures  for  dethroning 
her  husband,  could  impose   on   none  who 
possessed  the  least  penetration.    The  young 
prince,  who  was  of  a  generous  disposition, 
and  not  yet  hackneyed  in  the  route  of  poli- 
tical wickedness,  displayed  greater  sincerity, 
and  solemnly  protested  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  crown  without  the  consent  of  the 
lung  his  father.    This  determination  of  the 
^  prince  perplexed  the  measures  of  parliament ; 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  depute  twelve 
commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the 
bishops  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln,  to  engage 
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th€  kiag  ta  make  a  vokintaiy  nrigoatioa  of 
the  crown  in  &vour  of  his  son.  The  twa 
bishops  employed  a  varielrj  of  ajq^oments  to 
convince  him  that  the  measmre  was  adopted 
for  his  own  good»  and  that  tlneir  only  desire 
was  to  ease  him  of  the  cares  and  troid>le&  of 
royalty,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  happy  tranqnillity ; 
but,  poroeiying  that  their  exhortations  made 
little  impression  on  the  monarch,  thejr  oo»- 
eluded  with  a  menace,  that,  in  case  of  refosal, 
not  onlyhis  own  condition  should  be  rendered 
vwTQ  miseraUe,  but  his  whole  fiuni]^  should 
he  csKcluded  from  the  throne.  The  unlbrtiK 
nate  monarch,  seeing  no  remedy,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  demand^  and  after  having 
reigned  nineteen  yesm  six  months 
and  fifteen  days,  fermally  resigned 
his  crown  to  his  6on. 

Thus  elided  the  weak  and  inglorious  reign 
of  Edward  IL  a  reign  which  had  not  pso* 
duced  any  event  of  national  benefit,  and 
was  dliaracterized  only  by  the  oorrnption  of 
tlhe  court,  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  tfao^ 
quarrels  between  the  crown  and  the  barons^ 
and  the  abundant  effusion  of  noUe  blood. 
Amoog  the  numerous  victims  of  the  reciprocal 
vengeance  of  parties,  very  few  were  deserving 
of  pity.    Each  fiictioui  in  the  hour  of  sue* 
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cess  stainied  its  cause  by  acts  of  cradty ;  and 
when  those  who  had  been  so  prodigal  of  the 
blood  of  their  opponents,  were^  in  their  turn, 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  their  fate  could  only 
be  considered  as  a  just  retribtttion« 
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CdWARD  III.  was  only  in  the  fourteenth 

Jan.  soth,    7^^^  ^^  ^^s  ^^  when  he  succeeded 
A.D.1S27'.    ^^  tjjg  throne  of  his  father*     The 

parliament  established  a  regency,  but  the 
queen  found  means  to  seize  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  committed  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  to  her  favourites.  Roger  Mortimer, 
who  possessed  her  tenderest  affections,  exe- 
cuted the  office  of  prime  minister,  and 
governed  the  kingdom  with  an  absolute  sway. 
Thus  the  English  nation  saw  its  sceptre 
transferred  from  the  hand  of  a  weak  and 
imprudent  prince  to  that  of  a  minor  king, 
under  the  direction  of  a  mother  enslaved  by 
her  passions,  and  a  young  and  inexperienced 
minister.  The  parliament,  however,  being 
devoted  to  the  queen,  manifested  the  most 
perfect  compliance  with  her  will,  and  passed 
successive  acts,  reversing  all  the  judgments 
passed  in  the  foregoing  reign,  and  justifying 
all  the  proceedings  against  the  dethroned 
monarch. 


•  Edwtrd  III.  was  crowned  at  Wcttniliister  on  (he  SM  Juoary, 
1387. 
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Englaiid  ww  at  this  time  at  peace  with  aU 
ber  neighbours;  but  her  tranquillity  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Scots.  The  Scottish  monarch,  Robert  Bruce, 
though  fsur  advanced  in  years  and  in  an  ill 
state  of  health,  resolved  not  to  suffer  the 
minority  of  the  king  of  England  to  pass  with- 
out turning  it  to  his  advantage*  In  this  view 
he  broke  the  truce,  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations,  and  sent  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  Sir  James  Douglas  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  ravage  the  English 
harden^  Edward,  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, was  desirous  of  signalizing  himself 
against  the  invaders  of  his  country ;  and  the 
ministers,  apprehensiveof  incurring  the  public 
displeasure  by  a  contrary  conduct,  encouraged 
his  desipi.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  levied,  including  the  troops  which  John 
of  Hainault  had  conducted  to  England,  and 
the.young  monarch  placed  himself  at  its  head. 
The  banks  of  the  Wear,  in  the  county  of 
Purham,  were  the  theatre  of  a  series  of 
marches  and  countermarches,  the  Scots  oc-  * 
cupying  the  northern  the  English  the  southern 
side.  The  Scottish  generals  constantly  chose 
such  advantageous  positions  that  the  English, 
notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  pf  their 
numbers,  never  dared  to  force  the  passage  of 
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the  f ir^r.*  At  tongth  the  Boots  suddenly  re- 
tilled  to  their  own  CoUntry ;  und  £dttafd« 
haying  nothing  furthei*  to  fear  frOfn  theif  at^ 
tempti,  returned  to  York^  ^he^  he  disbanded 
his  army  and  i;ent  John  of  Hainault  back  to 
his  own  country  with  magnificent  preheats. 

During  these  trani^actions  the  dethroned 
monarch  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Kennel-' 
worth,  where  he  languished  in  melancholy 
solitude  without  being  permitted  to  have  any 
amusement.  He  frequently  wrote  to  the 
queen,  earnestly  entreating  her  to  render  his 
im}>ri0onment  less  rigorous;  bat  nothing 
could  move  that  inexorable  princess  in  favour 
of  a  husband  whom  slie  hersdf  had  redaced 
to  that  deplorable  condition,  and  who  had 
Bot  deserved,  at  least  from  her  handa^  sfoch 
cruel  usage.  She  would  never  permit  the 
king,  her  soii«  to  visit  his  unfortunato  iktheri 
and  although  the  imprisoned  monarch  ar- 
dently demred  to  see  them  both,  and  fre« 
quently  asked  why  they  were  so  unkind  as  to 
deny  him  that  iavour,  he  eotold  never  abtaia 
an  interview. 


•  Whoever  it  acquafnted  with  the  Wewr  w4U.be  astoaiahed  tet 
iwnrtf  thmaaad  Seott  toM  pretHif  am  BiiglMi  wmy  itf  sixty  liioc- 
nad  Ben  fr«m  efectiug  the  plMiHf  6  of  that  narrow  and  shaQow  riv«r» 
Which,  in  the  sammerseaiop,  the  time  when  this  eapedlfion  took  place, 
h  aUMBt  •wiy  wlicffe  icddahie.  llafta  wyt  the  111  MoeeM  ef  cl» 
canpalgn  wai  aicribed  to  MorUmer,  aad  circaautaiiccs  leadar  the 
^harga  hIgUy  rrobKble.    Itapift,  tol.  I.  ^  407. 


The  rigorous  treatment  of  this  ttiifcrtatfate. 
king  began  to  excite  compassion  iq  the  breasts 
of  the  people;  and  the  irregular  conduct  of 
the  queen,  together  with  the  power  and  arro- 
gance of  Mortimer,  increased  the  general 
murmer.  Heniy  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  captive  king  had  been  comr . 
mitted  by  parliament,  being  impelled  by 
generosity  and  compassion,  endeavoured  to 
oiitigate  his  rigorous  destiny,  but  the  too  open 
avoval  of  his  sentiments  proved  fatal  to  the 
jToyal  captiye.  The  queen  and  Mortimer 
b^gan  to  be  apprehensive  that  Lancaster  was 
farming  some  prqjeet  for  the  deliverance  and 
^storation  of  the  deposed  lii^g,  and  in  eon- 
nequence  of  this  snspidon  they  resolved  to 
take  him  out  q{  his  hands,  and  commit  him 
to  the  custody  of  keepers  devoted  to  their 
wilL  Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Garney,  two  men  of  such  a  disposition  as 
perfectly  corresponded  with  the  views  of  their 
employers,  were  ordered  to  convey  him 
Aoat  Kenneiworth  to  Berkley  castle,  which 
was  to  be  his  last  prison.  On  the  way  they 
treatcdhimwiththe  greatest  indignity.  Th^ 
conducted  him  on  horseback  in  the  night 
thinly  clothed  and  exposed  to  the  %veaiher, 
with  his  head  nncovered*  and  in  order  to 
prevent  his  being  known  by  any  persons, 
«rhoa  they  might  meet  on  the  foa4»  thej 
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shaved  him  with  cold  water  taken  from  a 
ditch.  On  sufTering  these  reiterated  indig« 
nities  the  unfortunate  monarch  burst  into 
tears,  exhibitipg  a  wretched  spectacle  of 
fallen  majesty.  His  enemies  imagined  that 
these  hardships,  with  the  fatigue  of  his  jour- 
ney, would  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  but  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  defeated  their 
expectation,  and  he  was  destined  to  close  the 
lamentable  scene  by  severer  sufferings.  Mai- 
travers  and  Gurney  having  lodged  him  in 
Berkley  castle,  soon  received  their  orders  from 
the  court,  and  a^  the  execution  required  the 
utmost  secrecy,  they  devised  an  expedient 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  human  cruelty. 
Seizing  him  in  his  bed  they  stopped 

- '  '  his  mouth  with  a  pillow,  and  thrust 
a  pipe  of  horn  up  his  fundament,  through 
which  they  ran  a  red-hpt  iron  into  his  bowels. 
In  order  tp  conceal  this  horrible  action,  the 
barbarous  executioners  sent  fpr  some  persons 
from  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  who,  on  ex- 
amining the  body,  a\id  perceiving  no  madui  of 
violence,  concluded  that  he  had  died  a  natural 
death,  and  their  depositions  formally  attested 
were  immediately  published  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  which  those 
barbarians  had  used,  the  cries  of  the  king 
had  been  heard  at  a  distance.    A  belief  that 
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he  had  been  murdered  became  universally 
prevalent ;  and  so  far  were  the  regicides  irom 
receiving  the  revirard  which  they  expected, 
that  their  employers,  in  order  to  screen  them- 
selves from  the  imputation  of  guilt,  becoming 
their  persecutors,  they  saw  themselves  aban- 
doned by  all,  and  in  order  to  avoid  punish- 
ment, escaped  out  of  the  kingdom.* 

The  disgusting  scenes  which  marked  the 
TOgn  of  Edward  II.  have  already  been  noticed ; 
and  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  person  was  majestic,  and  his 
constitution  robust ;  but  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  far  from  corresponding  with  his 
bodily  advantages.  It  may,  however,  be 
justly  observed,  that  he  was  weak  rather 
than  wicked,  and  that  he  suffered  for  the 
crimes  of  his  ministers  rather  than  his  own, 
a  circumstance  which  ought  to  afford  a  per- 
petual lesson  to  monarchs.  But  when  we 
connder  the  horrible  manner  in  whidi  this 
unfortunate  prince  terminated  his  life,  hu- 
manity will  be  moved  with  compasdon,  and 
impartial  history  will  confess  that  his  suffer- 


♦  Abo«t  thrae  yean  afterwards,  Gamey  was  seised  at  Barg;as,  In 
Spain,  and  waisent,  by  order  of  the  kins  of  Ca^Ulc,  to  l^yonne,  frons 
whence  Edward  IIL  commanded  him  to  be  brought  to  England.  Bat 
by  soHM  fecrel  practices  he  was  niardered  in  his  passage,  lest  ha  should 
discover  the  great  persons  nnder  whom  he  ha4  acted.  BlaltrftTcn 
ipaal  bii  days  in  imm  mkaown  odle.    Rapis  1.  p.  408. 
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iqgs  fptMdy  exceeded  the  neawiie  of  hie 
goilt. 

'  Bvary  thiag  rdating  to  this  horrid  tragedy 
WM  carefiiUy  concealed  from  th»  young  king, 
who  WW  made  to  believe  that  the  death  of 
hia  fitthn  was  Batur al ;  and  whaterer  acroples 
he  might  have  had  in  regard  to  assuming  the 
sceptre,  thej  were  removed  hj  thi6  event, 
which  iiendercd  his  right  indisputable.  But 
his  mother  and  Mortimer  still  held  the  reins 
of  government.  His  marriage  with  Philippa 
of  Hainault  was  solemnized  at  York,  in  pnr* 
anance  to  the  treaty  which  hie  mother  had 
eoncladed  at  Valenciennes ;  and  the  new 
i|neen  was  soon  after  crowned  with  the 
iisuel  ceremonies. 

These  afhifs  were  no  sooner  transacted 
than  a  pariiament  was  assembled,  and  a 
peaee  was  eoaclnded  with  Scrtland.  The 
queen  and  Mortimer  regarded  war  as  con- 
trafj  to  their  inteeests ;  and  the  pariiament 
being  wholly  devoted  to  their  $erriee,  com- 
plied with  ^ik  their  desires.  Oii  the  other 
hand,  Um  Scottish  monarch,  Robert  BruM, 
being  warned  by  age  and  infinmties  of  hi9 
approachilig  dissolution,  was  desirous  of 
leaving  his  |?on  David,  who  w^  then  only 
seven  years  old,  in  possession  of  a  peaceable 
kingdoinu    An  afl^ir  sq  conformable  to  the 
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^9vwu  of  all  the  contracting  parties,  was  easily 
co]|clude4  i  90^  Ithe  trebly  of  peftce  was  con- 
finned  hy  the  marriage  qf  J)^>wid  with  Joanna, 
ikp  filter  of  !^dward|  although  they  werp 
JH^h  of  theoi  children.  The  coqditions 
were  wholly  ii|  favour  of  Scotland ;  and 
]Bdifrard,  with  t\ie  concept  of  his  pafliaipant, 
resigned  all  his  preteqsions  to  that  kingdoin.* 
March  lit,  ^^  the  same  time,  a}l  the  chart^ra 
4,0.1388.  ^^  in3tFuments  that  might  prPV« 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  monarchs  over 
Sfx>tlandi  were  given  up,  and  the  cppwn, 
s»pti«f  and  other  regalia,  belonging  to  that 
kingdoini  were  restored?  on  condition  that  the 
Scottish  monarQh  should  pay  the  sum  of 
thiity  thousand  marks  as  a^  compeusatioi^  £>r 
all  tbeevs  restitutions.  Shortly  after  the  con- 
elnsiaii  of  the  treaty,  Mortimer  was  fXMde 
•ail  of  Maroh,  in  full  pdrliamwt,  as  a 
reward  6n  bis  seryio^s. 

A  pttce  so  disadvantageftus  to  Ei)gl«94 
was  gi^atly  dinpproved  l>y  tho  po^^K  9n4 
some  of  the  baroM  (leclared  th^w^ke^  ipoptifo 
to  the  queen's  adoinistratioa.  But  by  the 
prudent  advioe  of  the  arcbbishei^  ^  Cauter-r 
bnry,  a  tecoatfiliatiMk  took  place,  and  th^ 
£ital  consequences  of  civil  commotions  were 


«  Rym.  Fad.  4.  p.  837. 
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ayoided.  Mortimer,  now  earl  of  Marcb^ 
supported  bj  the  queen's  mother,  acted 
more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  minister.  He 
disposed  of  all  offices,  as  well  as  of  the  public 
revenue ;  and  bis  arrogance,  as  well  as  his 
authoritj,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  no- 
bility. Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's 
uncle,  had  inconsiderately  joined  with  the 
queen  in  dethroning  his  brother;  but  the 
licentious  conduct  of  that  princess,  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  favourite,  had  convinced 
him  too  late  of  his  error.  The  freedom  with 
which  he  declared  his  sentiments,  induced 
them  to  resolve  on  his  destruction,  which 
thej  accomplished  by  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary stratagems  that  ingenious  wicked- 
ness could  devise.*  Agents,  employed  fi>r 
that  purpose,  suceeeded  by  a  series  of  almost 
unparalleled  artilSces,  in  persuading  him  that 
the  report  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  £d-r 
ward  II.  was  a  fiction,  and  that  he  was  still 
alive  in  Corfe  castle.  They  then  proposed  a 
plan  for  his  deliverance  and  restoration,  to 
which  the  earl  readily  acceded,  and  thus 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  fictitious  scheme 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  while  those  with 


•  See  the  whole  deCoU  io  IUpin*t  Hbt.  with  Tindal's  K«ta  1. 
p.  410. 
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vhom  he  supposed  himself  to  be  acting^  im 
concert,  bad  no  other  end  in  view  than  his 
Tuin.  As  soon  as  sufficient  proofe  could  be 
produced,  the  too  credulous  prince  was 
arrested,  brought  to  tnal,  condemned,  and 
and  executed ;  and  thus  fell  a  Victim  to  the 
/duplicity  and  vengeance  of  a  corrupt  and 
intriguing  court. 

During  these  transactions  in  England^  the 
^events  which  took  place  at  the  court  of 
France,  were  preparing  an  occasion  for  the 
lutnre  display  of  Edward^s  martial  abilities. 
Charles  the  Fair  dying  in  the  month  of  Fd»- 
ruary,  1328,  without  male  issue,  and  leaving 
his  queen  pregnant,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  kiiig  of  England  and  Philip,  son  of  An 
count  de  Valois,  concerning  the  regency.  £d« 
ward  claimed  that  honour  as  nephew  and 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  king,  although 
his  descent  was  by  the  female  line.*  Philip 
founded  his  right  on  the  Salique  law,  which, 
as  he  asserted,  excluded  the  descendants  of 
females^  as  well  as  the  females  themselves, 
from  the  regal  succession,  and  in  consequence 
£rom  the  regency.  The  question  was  decided 
by  the  peer9  of  France  in  favour  of  Philip. 


•  Hit  mother,  babella,  was  daii|bter  of  Philip  tfw  Fair,  a«4 
liitcr  of  Charles  the  Fair,  the  late  Idng. 
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Edward  complained  to  his  parliament  b(  the 
injury  done  to  his  rights;  but  it  was  not 
thought  requisite  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
ft  war  to  support  his  claim  to  a  vegeaey  which 
was  soon  to  expire.  This  question,  however, 
involved  another  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance* If  the  pregnancy  of  the  widowed  queen 
should  produce  a  daughter  instead  of  a  son, 
the  pretensions  to  the  regeney  would  then  be 
converted  ipto  a  claim  to  the  throne. 

A  period  of  uncertain  e:^ pectation  was  ter- 
minated by  the  birth  of  a  princess.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  event  Philip  de  Valois  as- 
cended the  thronie  of  France,  in  virtue  of  the 
judgment  that  ha^  given  him  the  regency. 
Edward  claimed  the  crown  by  his  ambas- 
sadors ;  but  they  could  not  obtain  a  hearing; 
and  the  English  raonardi,  not  being  in  a  state 
to  support  his  pretentions,  jndged  it  expe- 
dient to  conceal  his  designs  until  a  more 
£atvQurable  opportunity.  But  from  this  flM>- 
ment  he  began  to  form  such  alliances  as 
might  be  of  use  in  the  execution  of  his  great 
project,  to  which  all  his  measnres  were  in 
some  degree  subservient.  The  fx>ncealment 
of  his  designs  was  so  necessary,  tb^t  being 
^  «  .^  summoned  bj  Philip  to  do  homage 
for  the  dukedom  of  Guienne  and 
the  earldow  of  Ponthif  Qi  the  king  of  £ogI^  * 


fbottglit  pfoper  to  oottaply,  vA  ttremt  for  that 
puq[>ose  td  Amiens,  baviiig  previously  made, 
before  hiscoancil,  a  protestation,  that  by  thi^ 
act  he  did  dot  intend  to  renounce  bis  heredi- 
tary right  to  the  er<mn  of  France.* 

The  king  wds  no  sooner  returned  to 
England,  than  he  resolved  to  free  himself 
from  the  bondage  in  ivhich  he  had  hitherto 
been  held  by  the  qneen  and  Mortimer.  When 
it  was  perceived  that  he  grew  weary  of  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  and  the  fhroUrite, 
their  enemies  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
this  disposition,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
raid.  They  caused  him  to  observe  the  power 
and  splendour  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  dis« 
posed  of  all  public  offices  to  his  creatures, 
and  affected  to  outshine  his  sovereign  in  mag- 
mficehce.  They  also  informed  him  of  the 
tragical  exit  of  his  father,  and  developed 
the  secret  practices  by  which  his  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Kent,  had  been  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold. All  this  information  was  new  to  the 
king,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the 
dark !  his  eyes  were  now  for  the  first  time 
opened  to  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  he  resolved 
to  ptinish  the  authors  of  those  evils  which 
had  so  long  ;ifflicted  the  kingdom.  The  court 

■  ■  ■ "'  ■*— '  ■   '■  ■  ■       ■■  ■  -  ■  .  -   ■     ■■■■,    I  .i.jLt  rjjr'  ■ 

«  P.  DmMi  torn.  4.-^Ry«ief's  Foed,  ton.  4.-«ri|id.  oofei  am 
aa9to,T0l.l.p.4l8.    Note  3, 
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being  at  Nottingham,  where  the  parliament 
was  to  meet^  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  March 
lodged  in  the  castle  with  a  guard  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  knights»  while  the  king,  with  a 
slender  retinue,  had  his^  quarters  in  the  town^ 
From  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  the 
queen  and  the  favourfte  were  under  some 
apprehensions.  Their  precautions  did  not 
ensure  their  safety*  Edward^  having  gained 
the  governor,  entered  the  castle  by  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  now  called  Mortimer's  hole, 
and  proceeded  to  his  mother's  apartments^ 
accompanied  by  several  officers.  The  knights, 
who  composed  the  guard,  made  only  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  notwithstanding  the  cries  and 
entreaties  of  the  queen  to  spare  ^^  the  gentle 
Mortimer,'^  the  minister  was  seized  in  her 
presence  and  conducted  to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

The  affair  having  succeeded  to  his  wish, 
Edward  dissolved  the  parliament  which  had 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
queen  and  the  favourite  ;  and  in  summorning 
another,  exhorted  the  people  to  chuse  repre- 
sentatives who,  without  any  attachment  to 
persons  or  parties,  would  have  no  other  object 
than  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  new  par* 
Kor.«5tb.  liament  met  at  London  with  dis- 
A.  D,  1330.   positjQ^s  very  different  from  th06% 


of  tke  formel*^  The  reibraiation  of  abuses 
was  the  gceat  object  in  view.  The  king 
sigaified  his  intuition  of  assuming  the  reins 
of  governweat ;  and  the  parliament  declared 
its  entire  approbation  of  the  measure.  He 
resumed  all  the  grants  made  during  his 
minority;*  and  having  reduced  the  exor* 
bitant  dowry  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  to 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  ann. 
he  confined  her  to  her  castle  at  Risings  in 
order  to  prevent  her  intrigues  from  exciting 
new  troubles  in  the  state.f  As  for  the  earl 
oi  March,  although  his  impeachment  was 
brought  before  parliament,  he  was  condemned 
without  being  heard,  in  the  same  manner  as 
lie  had  treated  the  Spencers,  and  was  executed 
on  the  common  gallows  at  Tyburn. 

Edward  having  rectified  the  abuses  that 
had  disgraced  his  minority,  and  regulated  the 
internal  government  of  his  kingdom,  was  now 
at  leisure  to  attend  to  his  foreign  concerns. 
He  was  young,  ardent,  and  enterprising ;  and 
France  and  Scotland  presented  two  extensiye 
fields  for  the  display  of  his  martial  genius. 
He  had  in  view  the  conquest  of  both  these 


•  Jtym.  Foed.  4.  p.  476. 
,    f  The  king  afterwards  assigned  her  the  earldom  of  Ponthien  and 
Ifontrenil  dnring  her  life.    Foed.  4.  p.  6S3.    Isabella  lired  88  years 
inhercoofiacaMnt. 
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kifkgdoms;  but  M  it  woiild  have  been  ex^ 
ttetneiY  dangerous  to  attack  tbeifl  both  at  th* 
iam^  tim^t  be  resolved  to  begin  with  Scotland. 
David^  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  j0t  a 
minofi  was  brother-imlaw  to  Edward;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  affinitjr  is  only  a  feeble 
barrier  against  ambition.  The  English  ifto- 
narch  knowing  that  a  civil  war  among  the 
Scots  would  greatly  fecilitate  the  I'edoction 
of  their  kingdom,  represented  to  Edward 
Baliol,  the  son  of  John  Baliol,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  and  afterwards  deposed 
by  Edward  I.  that  the  minority  of  David 
afibrded  him  a  fair  opportttoity  for  reviving 
the  claims  of  his  family.*  To  these  smgges- 
tions  be  added  an  offer  of  his  asiistattee  to 
enable  him  to  aik^end  the  throne  of  hie  an- 
cestors. Balidl  readily  gave  ear  to  the  flatter- 
ing proposal.  A  treaty  waii  speedy  eoa- 
cldded,  ah  Baliol  thoaghf  that  he  eonld  net 
too  dearly  purchase  a  croivn  to  which  he 
could  not  have  aspired  without  a  power^ 
support;  and  Edward, Who  intended  to  feap 
all  the  fruit  of  the  enterprise,  promised  MOie 
than  could  have  been  expected.    Edward 


•  This  prince  was  then  in  an  qbicnre  reireat  in  Franee :  Hiiitj* 
tlg^i  years  had  elapsed  since  his  ^ther  wu  dethroned,  nd  he  UttU 
expected  to  be  supported  by  iht  klAg  of  Bn^tnnd  in  aatrtiit  ^ 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
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4id  not  publidiy  «tgiige  in  the  andertidan^, 
bvt  the  English  nobility  were  privately  ea^ 
conraged  to  entet'  into  the  service  of  Biili4>l ; 
and  numbcOT  of  those  who  had  received  lands 
in  Scotland  firom  the  bonnty  of  Edward  1. 
bttt  bad  lost  them  ait  the  tevolutibn  in  that 
kingdom,  attaolied  themselves  to  his  party- 
While  Baliol  was  making  his  preparations, 
Edward  pretended  punctually  to  observe  his 
treaty  with  Scotland)  and  even  published  a 
pto^lamation  against  snoh  of  his  »il]gacts  as 
^gttgodin  the  serviM  of  Balipli  when  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  them,  expecting  by  this 
political  daplicity  to  make  th«  world  bdieve 
that  he  bad  no  concern  in  an  miterprise  of 
which  ha  was  the  author. 

Baliol  having  completed  his  preparations 
«at«:ad  Scotland.*  His  progress  was  ex? 
tremely  rapid,  and  having  gained  four  sucf* 
cessiva  victories,  great  mio^ers  of  the  Scottish 
barons  made  their  submission  and  took  the 
oath  of  fealty .  David  was  obliged  to  fly  with 
the  queen  into  France.  Baliol  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  the  usual  place  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  immediately 
after  did  homage  to  Edward,  with  all  the 
ceremonies   denoting  an  entire  subjection. 


•  Hb  vmf  comlfUd  ooljp  of  t,500  EngUiluncD^    Rapio  I.  p.  414. 
TOL.  1.  H   h 
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He  ako  ceded  to  the  king  of  England  the 
town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  which  were  yet 
in  the  hands  of  David. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  induced  Ed-^ 
ward  to  throw  off  the  mask,  fle  commenced 
his  operations  with  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and 
the  regent,  to  whom  David  had  confided  the 
government  of  Scotland,  made  every  possible 
exertion  for  its  relief  Having  levied  an 
army  he  advanced  towards  Berwick.  The 
king  of  England  waited  his  approach  at 
Halydown  hill,  where  was  fought  a  bloody 
battle,  which  terminated  in  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  the  Scotch  army.  If  we  may  be* 
lieve  the  English  historians,  seven  Scotch 
eark,  with  nine  hundred  knights,  four  thou* 
sand  gentlemen,  and  thirty-two  thousand 
common  soldiers  were  slain.  The  Scottish 
writers  acknowledge  the  loss  of  only  ten 
thousand,  which  must  be  much  nearer  the 
truth.  Thus  does  national  vanity,  in  ex- 
aggerating the  accounts  of  victory  or  defeat, 
of  advantage  or  loss,  add  to  the  errors  of  mis- 
information, and  cause  irretrievable  con-^ 
fusion  in  history.  . 

The  victory  at  Halydown  hill  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of-  Benvick,  after  which 
Edward  returned  to.  his  own  dominions, 
leaving  with  Bit^lial  an  army,  to  complete  the 
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cosqaest  tof  Scotland.    Strengthened  by  this 

aid  he  nuide  a  rapid  progress^   and  held  a 

parliament  at  Edinburgh^  in  nrhich  all  the 

acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  were 

annulled;  the  English  lords  recovered  their 

lands  in  Scotland  and  Roxborough,  Jedburg, 

Selkirk,  Damfries,  and  the  castle  of  Edin* 

burgh  werie  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 

England  as  a  recompense  for  his  assistance. 

Bat   these   alienations,    together    with  the 

homage  which  subjected  their  crown  to  that 

of  England,  exasperated  the  Scottish  nobility, 

who  suddenly  took  arms  and  drove  Baliol 

out  of  the  kingdom. 

Edward  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of 

this  revolution,  than  he  entered 
A.  D.lSSi.      «      ,      ,      .  . 

Scotland  with  a  numerous  army, 

and  penetrated  without   opposition  to  the 

northern  provinces^  while  the  Scottish  armies 

carefully  avoided  a  battle,  and  taking  strong 

positions  secured  themselves  from  any  attack.* 

Finding  himself  unable  to  briiig  them  to 

action  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  his 

retreat  the  Scottish  general,  Dunbar,  retook 


•  lUplit  asyf  that  Edward  commoolcated  to  bis  parliament  a  pro- 
ject that  he  had  fonned  of  ttDdataliiog  a  croiiadc  to  the  Holy  Laod, 
with  the  king  of  France  and  sefcral  other  christian  princes,  vol.  1. 
p,  415.    Bat  when  we  consider  his  designs  npon  Fiance,  we  cannot 

inppose  that  he  eter  seriously  intended  to  ODdcrtake  an  expedition  to 

Valcstin«< 
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several  jflaces.  The  winter  pat  a  stop  to  the 
operations  of  the  English;  but  in  the  ensuing 
spring  Edward  attacked  Scotland 
by  land*  and  by  sea,  and  advanced 
to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom ;  but  as  the 
northern  parts  could  not  be  retained  without 
leaving  there  a  numerous  army,  he  returned 
to  Perth,  while  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Com- 
wall,  ravaged  the  western  provinces.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Scots,  considering  any 
efibctual  resistance  as  utterly  impossible, 
made  a  voluntary  submission,  and  obtained 
very  favourable  terms.  Edward  now  thinking 
Scotland  completely  subdued,  ordered  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  and  Sterling,  to  be  strengthened 
with  additional  fortifications,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  England. 

A  part  of  the  nation  was  determined  never 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  England.  ^The 
Scottish  generals,  Dunbar  and  Douglas,  at* 
tacked  the  English  army,  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Athol,  to  whom  Edward  had  com- 
mitted  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The 
English,  although  superior  in  numbers,  were 
totally  defeated  ;  and  the  earl  himself  was 
killed  in  the  battle.  This  success  reviving 
the  courage  of  the  Scots,  they  assembled 
from  all  quarters,  and  formed  a  very  con- 
siderable army  under  the  conduct  of  those 
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tw6  generals,  whose  arms  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress. Edward,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
marched  the  fourth  time  into  the 
heart  of  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the 
revolted  provinces  in  a  merciless  manner, 
Havingrednced  to  ashes  the  town  of  Aberdeen 
and  some  others  of  less  note,  he  again  re- 
turned to  England. 

Edward  considering  the  subjection  of  Scot- 
land as  nearly  although  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, resolved  not  to  suffisr  the  war,  with 
that  kingdom,  any  longer  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  grand  design  of  asserting,  in 
arms,  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France. 
He  had  long  bem  dazzled  by  that  splendid 
object  to  which  he  had  so  plausible  a  claim, 
and  he  had  long  meditated  its  attainment, 
when  an  unexpected  incident  seems  to  have 
accelerated  his  attempt.  Robert,  count  of 
Aftois,  being  deprived  of  that  earldom  by  a 
deeiaion  of  the  peers  of  France,  who  had 
adjudged  the  inheritance  to  Blanch,  daughter 
of  Philip  the  Long«  was  so  highly  exasperated 
as  to  use  menacing  words  to  the  king.*  For 
this  offence  he  was  summoned  before  the 
court  of  peers,  and  being  condemned  for  non- 


*  Prctid.  Hcnaiilt  mji,  tint  Ri4>ert  had  endeavoured  to  assMuniite 
the  king  and  qneeo,  and  their  eldeit  lOD,  Md  afterwards  to  destroy 
then  by  wttcbcraa.    Abreg.  Chroo. 
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appearance,  the  king  confiscated  al|  his 
^states.  Robert,  filled  with  indignation  at 
this  proceeding,  retired  to  ^ngkind,  and  as 
he  had  many  friends  in  France,  Edward  might 
regard  such  a  fugitive,  at  so  critical  a  junc* 
ture,  as  no  inconsiderable  acquisition.  And 
it  is  not  impvobable  that  the  counsels  of  this 
prince  might  contribute  to  stimulate  the 
English  monarch  tq  attempt  the  conquest  of 
France.* 

An  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  required 
extraordinary  preparationsi  and  the  support 
of  various  alliances  which  might  counter- 
balance the  superiority  of  France  over  Eng-» 
land.  Edward  found  means  to  attach  to  his 
interests  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  the  earls  of  Guelder  and 
Hainault,  his  brothers-in-law,  the  afchbislK^ 
of  Cologne,  and  several  other  German  princes. 
He  also  contracted  for  the  private  assistance 
of  divers  lords  of  Gascogny,  Flanders,  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  and  Geicmany,  who  engaged 
to  burnish  supplies  of  men  in  proportion  to 


*  Hitt4»riaiM  lia?e  ^nenlly  comMered  lUbert  d'ArtoU  as  the 
ftothor  o^  tUf  war,  an  optaioa  which'  l^la  copfotet  bj  aikaniwenble 
ariuneiitf.  '  Vol.  11  p;4lB.^The'proccstatioQ  of  Edward,  prrviooi 
io  bU  ptrforaaiice  of  homage,  avd  lodeod  his  whole  coadoet,  ihewc 
that  the  ol^eeC  of  the  war  was  the  prosecntton  of  bU  claims  to  the  crowa 
of  FraiidB.'  Th«  presld.  RenaeU,  MTwever,  see«M  to  contidM-  the  war 
as  orf^lafttiiis  wHh  Mtri  d*Aftois.    Vide  Abrrge  C^rooolog.  a^ 
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the  sums  which  they  were  to  reeeive.  But 
the  most  advantageous  alliance  was  that 
which  Robert  d'Artois  procured  him  with 
James  d'Arteville,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  who 
had  excited  the  principal  cities  of  Flandeii 
to  revolt  against  their  earl.  This  man  had 
-acquired  so  great  an  influence  over  the  Flenb* 
ings,  that  he  ruled  them  with  an  absolute 
sway.  He  banidied  all  the  lords  whom  he 
suspected  of  adhering  to  the  interests  of  the 
eail :  he  had  spies  employed  in  every  town, 
who  denounced  those  whom  they  suspected 
of  entertaining  any  designs  against  him;  and 
he  never  walked  the  streets  without  being 
attended  by  aguard  of  sixty  or  seventy  men, 
who,  at  the  slightest  signal,  killed  any  person 
that  he  regarded  as  his  enemy.  With  this 
powerful  demagi^ue  Edward  contracted  a 
strict  alliance  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest. 
The  earl  of  Flanders  had  taken  refuge  in 
Ffunce,  and  Philip  had  promised  to  restore 
jiim  to  his  former  authority.  Edward  taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  promised  his 
protection  to  the  Flemings,  who  were  appre^ 
Itensive  of  being  attacked  by  Philip.  This 
idliance  was  attended  with  great  advantages 
to  the  English  monarch,  for  besides  the  sup« 
plies  which  he  e:(cpected  from  the  Flemings, 
t  it  afforded  him  the  cqnyeniency  of  assen^bling 
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ia  Flanders  hU  iK>rcies  firoite  pf«ry  part  of  the 
jDOiitinaM:,  and  of  opemng  a  way  into  Firance 
Irom  that  OQuntrjr. 

The  paiiii^jdBt  ^ippiovin^  qf  th^  Jung'if 
i^esiga,  g«|iited  hiiti  liberal  aubsidies;  and  he 
raised  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  had  fivmr 
been  levied  in  £agland.  A  part  of  k  wa« 
immediately  tent  to  assist  th^  Flenuogs, 
who  vere  vigoroiislj  attaoksd  by  tfae  eari  at 
the  head  of  a  French  arnj.  Sonn  after  the 
arrival  <Mf  the  Engtiah  troops,  Gruy,  brother 
l>f  the  earl  of  Flandprs,  was  defeated  in  the 
Iiale  of  Cikdsant,  and  taban  prtsomr.  This 
success  es^ited  those  cities  af  Ftandecs  wiiioh 
had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  earl  io  r^ct  fai^ 
fMith([^i|;y,  and  enter  into  ^kt  alliance  witl| 
England* 

.  Edwfurd  and  Philip  fsnployed  'the  winter 
io  Bfiaking  preparatims  ioir  the  inqMStaat 
l^nteat  in  which  ^ey  w^ese  about  to  en- 
:gage«  each  ^f  them  endea?purk|g^  bgr  spe- 
f^ioui^  pretexts  and  it^ndiad  noaaifestoeai  to 
pifove  the  juHtsoBe  of  his  ^amm.  JBooediRst 
Jl^U.  who  then  sat  in  the  papal  ofaarhr,  used 
jiiBiinfiosencewitfitbe  tmo  kingS|  ia  wder^ 
|>revent  the 'eiitis  which  )their  ^^pmnel  thaeat- 
ened  to  bring  upon  ohristendQni,  land  sent 
ibr  that  ^purpose  ti^'o  cardinals  to  £dward, 
irho  nrafiBBsed  ^inmaeltf  wiUing  to  agree  to  a 
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l>eoc6  on  raob  terns  w  wevi  mmptttible  witk 
ins  rights.  But  as  the  cMtditioos  wbieh  o&« 
of  the  parties  might  haya  thought  strietljr 
just,  would,  bj  the  other,  have  been  deemeil 
inadmisstUe,  their  dilute  could  be  decided 
only  hy  arms. 

Ebvttig  completed  his  preparations,  and 
taken:  all  tJii  ptreoautions  that  prudence 
loeold  suggest,  Edirard  sailed  from  Orewell» 
joiyisih  i**  Suffolk,  with  a  fleet  of  fire 
A-  ^'  ^*  hundred  ships,  and  steered  directly 
for  Antwerp,,  where  he  landed  his  mrmy. 
From  Antwerp  he  proceeded  to  Cologne* 
where  he  had  a  tiM>nference  with  tha  emperor. 
At  this  interview  the  two  monaichs  being 
aeated  on  two  thrones  in  the  market-place* 
attended  by  four  dukes,  three  archbishops* 
six  bishi^,  and,  according  to  the  heralds' 
ncconnts,  seveoteei^  thousand  baroqs,  knights^ 
and  esqniies,*  the  eniperor,  in  the  midst  of 
tbis^lendid  assembly,  appointed  the  king  of 
England  vicar  of  the  empire,  in  order  to 
fnmidi  the  German  and  Flainish  princes  and 
lofds  with  a  specious  pretei^t  ibr  joining  his 
standard  as  graeral  of  the  imperial  army. 
This  dignity  might  heighten  his  influence  on 
the  ccmtinent,  and  his  presence  had  a  power- 


•  Banes*!  Ufa  of  Edward  III.  and  Knightoo'a  Collect,  ap. 
TiiMlal^a  Notes  on  Rapto  1.  p.  417. 
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fill  effect  in  confinntng  his  Fleniish  alliiince ; 
but  he  still  laboured  under  great  embarran* 
ments  through  the  want  of  money  to  defraj 
the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  magnitude 
of  his  armaments.  He  borrowed  money  both 
'  of  princes  and  private  persons,  and  a  modern 
reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  an 
English  monarch  was  obliged  to  pledge  his 
crown  to  the  archbishop  of  Triers,  for  a  loan 
of  fifty  thousand  florins.* 

The  long  period  of  a  year  and  almost  two 
months  had  been  consumed  amidst  various 
and  unavoidable  delays,  when  Edward  at 
Sept.  1st,  length  opened  the  campaign  at  the 
A,D.iss9,    jjg^j  ^£  f^^y  thousand  men.    His 

first  encampment  was  between  Marchiennes 
and  Doway :  He  then  proceeded  to  Camlmy, 
and  while  he  halted  before  the  walls  of  that 
city,  he  received  information  that  Philip 
was  approaching  with  a  formidable  army. 
Edward,  whose  pecuniary  embarrassments 
obliged  him  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  war 
to  as  speedy  a  termination  as  possible,  im- 
mediately advanced  to  meet  his  antagonist. 
But  Philip,  who  had  no  reason  for  ac^ng 
with  precipitancy,  carefully  avoided  a  battle; 
and  tiie  campaign  ended  without  producing 

•  Rapln,  yol.  1.  p.  418« 


aay  remarkaUe  event.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Philip  had,  by  the  agency  of  his  emissari^, 
excited  among  the  Flemings  some  scruples 
on  the  sulgect  of  taking  arms  against  their 
paramount  sovereign,  which  might  have 
prodnced  a  revolution  prejudicial  to  the ' 
En^ish.  '  But  Edward,  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  names,  readily  adopted  the 
sagacious  counsel  of  d^Arteville,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  quartered 
tYkeJleurs  de  lis  with  the  arms  of  England, 
adding  the  motto  ^^  Dieu  H  man  droit/^ 
denoting  his  confidence  in  God,  and  the 
justice  of  his  cause. 

The  campaign  being  ended,  Edward  saw 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  England  to 
procure  supplies ;  but  he  left  with  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  the  queen,  the  new-born  prince,* 
and  several  English  lords  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. The  parliament  granted  him  libe- 
ral subsidies,  and  obtained  a  new  confirm** 
ation  of  Magna  Charta.  The  two  kings 
issued  new  manifestoes,  and  redoubled  their 
preparations  for  war.  Edward  having  in* 
creased  the  strength  of  his  fleet,  and  raised  a 
jmiess,  ^^^  numerous  army,  again  em- 
A.  D.  is4o.    barked  for  Flanders.    The  French 


•  Tke  fiimoiis  Edward,  tbc  Black  Priace,  who  wai  bora  at  Wood- 
flock,  Jane  IM,  1990. 
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fleet,  whick  was  greatlj  mipericMr  m  nma- 
ber  of  vessels^  was  stationed  <tf  Sluj» 
to  wait  his  approach**  Edwaid  did  not 
hesitate  to  be^et  the  attack.  The  conflict 
%ra8  extremely  obstinate  and  bloody.  The 
ships  of  the  two  hostile  fleets  were  fot  the 
most  part,  closely  grappled,  and  the  engs^- 
naent  lasted  from  eight  in  the  momrngtill 
seven  at  night.  But  although  the  French 
ira^t  with  great  courage,  and  sustained  for 
so  many  hours  all  the  efforts  of  the  English^ 
yet,  in  the  end,  they  were  totally  defeated 
with  a  prodigious  slaughter.  Of  the  whole 
French  fleet  no  more  than  thirty  ahipa 
escaped,  and  thirty  thousand  of  their  men 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  action^f 
This  was  the  &eTerest  naval  c^;agemeDt  that 
ever  had  been  fought  in  those  seaa,  and  the 
fijrst  in  which  an  English  king  had  ever 
commanded  in  pawn.  Edwaid,  however^ 
displayed  not  only  an  extraordinaiy  valour^ 


«  The  English  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred,  and  that  of  the 
PwBcb  of  four  bdndMd  saft.  Hapin,  1.  p.  4IS.  Tbo^foid.  BcomII 
and  other  French  bistorian*  say  that  their  fleet  coBBisted  of  a  hninlfcd 
and  twenty  large  ships,  with  forty  thousand  men  on  board. 

f  Rapin  81^8  ''tho  Bnglisl  pretrad  timt  the  Fpench  lott  that 
.  nnmber,  f«om  which  it  appears  that  be  considers  k  as  an  exaggeration^ 
▼ol.  t.  p.  419.  The  presid.  Henaoit  observes  that  this  battle  was 
loH  through  a  nmnndontandini^beftwoeB  tknlM-RMMh'adttinJs& 
bat  he  allows,  that  in  maritime  wim",  the  French  were  inferior  to  the 
English.    Ab;  Chron.  ad  An. 
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htit  a  degree  of  «kiU  which  ooiild  not  have 
been  expected  from  his  little  experience  in 
naval  affainu 

AAer  this  signal  victory,  Edward  having 
without  farther  opposition  disembarked  his 
troops  in  Flanders,  assembled  the  finest  army 
that  had  ever  been  commanded  by  any  king 
of  £ngland«  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  English,  Germans,  Flem- 
ings, and  French.  This  immense  force  being 
divided  into  two  bodies,  he  laid  siege  to 
Toomay  vrith  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
detadied  Robert  d' Artots  with  fifty  thousand 
to  take  post  near  St.  Omer.*  But  this  body, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Flemish  militia, 
being  defeated  near  tiiat  city  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  soldiers  were  struck  with 
audi  a  panic,  that  in  the  following  night  they 
abandoned  their  camp,  and  while  some  joined 
the  main  army,  others  dispersed  themselves 
in  dM  country.  Philip,  witii  an  army  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Edward,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Toumay. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  king  of  Na- 
varre and  Bohemia,  and  by  all  the  no- 
bility of  France.  Notwithstanding  the  su- 
periority of  his  force  he  declined  a  battle, 

•  FordietilMactlMS«rfhliwtr,via0FrolMtrt^llb.  1. 
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but  never  ceased,  atgiit  or  d^,  from  W 
rassing  the  besiegers  by  desultory  attacks 
The  king  of  England  perceiving  that  the 
capture  of  Tournay^  in  presence  of  the  French 
army,  would  be  extremely  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  sent  Philip  a  letter,  with  a  chal- 
lenge, to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single  com* 
bat,  or  by  a  hundred  men  on  each  side.  But 
the  letter  being  addressed  to  Philip  de  Valois, 
without  any  other  title,  he  returned  for 
answer  that  ''He  had  seen  a  letter,  addressed 
*^  to  a  person  called  Philip  de  Valois,  but  as 
*'  it  was  not  for  him,  he  could  not  reply  to 
*'the  contents;  nevertheless,  he  took  this 
*'  occasion  to  acquaint  him  that  he  hoped,  by 
*'  God^s  help,  to  drive  him  out  of  his  king- 
^'dom/'*  The  challenge  sent  by  Edward  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  chiv^ry,  which  was  so  pre- 
valent in  that  age :  it  was  also  consistent  with 
reason :  their  dispute  was  entirely  peraonaH 
and  all  such  quarrels  ought  to  be  decided  by 
the  parties  themselves,  or  by  a  fow  chosen 
champions  willing  to^  devote  their  lives  for 
their  cause,  without  sacrificing  the  blood  of 
so  many  thousands  to  the  interests  or  ambi^ 
tion  of  individuals.  And  humanity  must 
regret  that  Philip  was  furnished  with  a  pse^ 


«  RToier'i  Foe4«  Tom  5.  p«  199« 
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text  ibr  declining  a  contest  which  might  have 
afibrded  a  glorioos  esample  to  monarchs,  and 
a  noble  theme  to  historians. 

Edward  consumed   three   months   before 
Toumay  without  making  any  progress,  yet 
he  considered  his  honour  as  concerned  in  con* 
tinning  the  si^e,  although  with  little  hope 
of  success,  and  exposed  to  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.     From  this  embarrassing 
situation  he  was  relieved  by  his  mother-in^ 
law,  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Hainault,  and 
sister  to  the  French  king,  who,  by  her  in- 
terference, prevailed  on  her  brother  and  her 
son-in-law  to  consent  to  a  truce  ibr  a  few 
months,  which  was  prolonged  ifor  two  years 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.  Various  drcum- 
stances,  indeed,  contributed  to  induce  the 
king  of  England  to  agree  to  this  truce.     It 
sav^  him  from  the  disgrace  of  raising  the 
siege  of  Tournay,  and  from  the  consequences 
that  might  arise  from  the  defection  of  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  drawn  off  his 
troops,  and  returned  to  a  state  of  neutrality. 
The  emperor  soon  after  made  a  private  peace 
with  France,  and  revoked  his  patent  of  vicar 
of  the  empire,  a  circumstance  which  induced 
some  of  the  German  princes  to  secede  from 
the  league.     But  the  principal  cause  that 
impelled  Edward  to  interrupt  the  prosecution 
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of  his  designs  against  France  was,  the  inade^ 
^foacj  of  his  resources  to  the  undertakiogt 
and  the  straits  to  whioh  he  found  himself 
leduced  by  the  want  of  money  iot  the  sop* 
port  of  his  numerous  armies. 
)f«»v.soiir»  As  soon  as  the  trace  was  con- 
A.  d:  1840.  eluded,  Edward  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Th^  war  had  succeeded  so  ill,  that 
all  his  vast  armaments  had  not  gained  him 
one  foot  of  ground  in  the  kingdom  which  he 
had  eiqpected  to  conquer.  This  consideration 
might  have  induced  him  to  desist  from  any 
fiirther  attempt,  had  not  an  unforeseeii  cir- 
cumstance revived  his  hopes.  On  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  brother,  the  earl 
of  Montfort,  took  possession  of  that  duchy, 
and  dreading  the  interest  of.  his  competitor, 
Charles  de  Blois,  nephew  of  Philip  de  Valois, 
he  came  over  to  England,  and  did  homage  to 
Edward  as  the  legitimate  soveragn  of  France. 
Being  deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  led  prisoner 
to  Paris,  his  consort  engaged  to  deliver  up  to 
Edward  certain  fortified  places,  in  order  to 
procure  his  support.  The  king  of  England 
regarding  this  as  a  &voun^le  opportunity, 
for  obtaining  a  position  from  which  he  might 
direct  his  future  operations  against  any  part 
of  France,  sent  Robert  d^Artois  with. an  amy 
into  Bretagne*     Robert  fell  in  battle  spun 
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Hfter  his  arifival ;  end  the  earl  of  Nottiiig^ 
ham,  who  succeeded  to  the  eomaiand,  find- 
ing his  army  too  weak  to  keep  the  field, 
Edward  resolved  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  * 
war  iir  jperson,  and  carried  over  stoong  rein<^ 
forcements.  But  as  ndther  lie  nor  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  commanded  the  French, 
thought  it  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement^ 
the  campaign  passed  over  without  any  event 
j«i.i9tb,  ^  importance,  and  a  truci^  w« 
A.iD..iiM9.  concluded  for  three  years  flby  4Aie. 
papal  mediation. 

While  the  king  of  England  was  engaged 
in   hh'  wars    with   France,  the   Scots  had 
iniproved  the  opportunity  which  that  cir- 
cumstance afforded,  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  their  national  independence ;  and  the  ad* 
herents  of  David  had  been  so  successful  as  ta 
compel  Baliol  to  retire  to  the  English  borders. 
Edward,  who  had  considered  the  Scots  as 
unable  to  give  him  any  further  trouble,  was 
now  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and  resolved 
once  more  to  attack  their  country  by  land 
and  by  sea.    But  his  fleet,  which  had  on 
board  the  ammunition  and  provision  for  the 
army,  being  destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  con- 
sented to  a  truce.     The  principal  wticle 
was  that  the  Scots  shotild  acknowledge  Ed* 
ward  as  their  sovereign,  unless  David  should^ 
VOL.  1.  3  m 
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before  the  moath  of  May  next  ensuing,  comft 
with  an  army  sufficient  to  support  his  right 
to  the  throne.  This  condition  laid  the  king 
of  France. under  the  necessity  of  affiirding 
the  Scots  a  more  powerful  assistance  than  he 
had  hitherto  done,  lest  he  should  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from 
their  alliance  and  enmity  to  England^  He 
therefore  furnished  David  with  men  and 
money,  and  sent  him  to  Scotland,  where  he 
assembled  a  numerous  army  of  French,  Scots, 
Danes,  and  Norwegians.  With  these  troops 
he  entered  England,  and  captured  the  city 
of  Durham,  where  he  put  all  the  inhal^tants 
to  the  sword.  But  on  hearing  of  Edward's 
approach  he  retired  into  his  own  country^ 
and  the  king  of  England  granted  him  a  truce 
for  two  years,  in  ord^r  to  leave  himself  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  more  important  concerns. 
Edward  now  employed  some  time 

A  D  1843.  r     J  . 

'in  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of 
his  kingdom;  but  while  his  domestic  con- 
cerns seemed  to  engross  his  attention,  he  did 
not  neglect  foreign  politics,  but  constantly 
revolved  in  his  mind  his  grand  Resign  of 
acqnring  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
vast  preparations  for  its  execution.  As  he 
had  not  derived  from  his  alliances,  with  the. 
princes  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  ^l 
the  advantages  that  he  expected,  he  now  took 
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B  quite  difierent  course.  He  dispsitched  to 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  agents  who 
were  empowered  to  trtet  with  ftll  persons,  of 
whatever  description,  that  were  willing  to 
suppty  him  either  with  men  or  money.  'He 
was  sensible  that  troops  thus  collected  would 
pi'oduce  the  same  effect,  with  much  less 
expence,  and  be  niore  at  his  own  disposal 
than  those  of  the  princes,  while  the  efforts 
of  Philip  to  corrupt  his  allies  would  be  dis* 
concerted  by  this  measure.  In  order  to  draw 
to  his  court  a  number  of  foreign  lords,  with 
whom  he  might  negociate,  Edward  adopted 
an  expedient  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
chivalrous  taste  of  the  age.  He  ordered 
tournaments  to  be  held,  after  being  pre- 
viously published  throughout  Europe,  and 
gave  the  most  honourable  reception  to  all 
persons  of  distinction,  who  chose  to  be 
present,  caressing  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  not  suffidently  admire  his 
politeness  and  magnificence.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Edward  instituted  at  Windsor 
the  order  of  the  knights  of  the 

A.  D.  1443.   '  ,    ^   .  ,        .  i.  ,  . 

round  table,  in  memory  of  king 
Arthur.^     During  the  time  of  these  feasts 


•  The  order  was  so  called  from  the  knighti  being  feasted  at  a 
roond  table  to  pre?ent  aojr  troable  in  regard  to  cticmwy.  Rapia  K' 
p.  422, 
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9pd  diversions,  tiie  king  treated  witil^  the 
£;>reign.  lords  concemiag  the  auflaJber  of  ^e^ 
they  were  able  or  wiUiqg  to  fiuraisb.  The 
vast  concourse  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Fl/^fjm^y  and  even  of  Frenchmen,  to 
Englapd^  exqited  tl|e  jealousy  of  Philip,  who 
suspecting  th^t  Edward  bad  some  important 
desigfi  in  these  |;ournaments,  endeavoured  to 
counteract  his  policy  by  establishing  similar 
enltertainmeots  in  his  capital.  Thos  the 
noble  and  the  brave,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
crowded  tf  London  a^  Paris,  in  order  to  b* 
drawn  into  the  quarrel  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  France. 

Philip  accelerated  the  renewal  of  hostilkiea 
by  an  act  of  violence  of  which  histoi^iam^ 
have  given  only  confused  and  contradictory 
accounts*  The  known  faet  is,  that  Philqp 
suspectintg  oert^in  lords  of  Bretagne  of  prac- 
tices hostile  to  his  interests,  caused  them  to 
be  seized  and  conducted  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  beheaded  without  any  fcMrmatities 
of  justice.  This  was  e<msidered  a^  a  direct 
violation  of  the  truce;  and  Edward  imme- 
diately declared  war  against  Philip.  Having 
constituted  the  earl  of  Northampton  his 
lieutenant-general  in  France,  he  sent  the  earl 
of  Derby  to  commence  hostilities  in  Guienne, 
until  he  could  take  the  conduct  <^tfae  war  in 
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person,  as  he  inteniled  to  make  his  principal 
effort  in  that  qaarter. 

This  design,  indeed,  was  inspired  hy  a  ciN 
cnmstance  wholly  unexpected.    Philip  had 
succeeded  in  detachitfg  the  Flemings,  atfd  tiis 
ititri:gnes  effected  at  revolution  in  Flandf^i'i?, 
which  pr^dnced  a  con'siderable  altefration  ht 
ihe  plan  of  the  war.    James  lyArterille,  the 
diemagogue   of  Ghent,    having  formed  the 
project  of  securing  his  fortune  and  raising 
his  familj,  by  tf ansferring  the  sovcltefgnty  of 
Flanders,  <vith  the  title  of  Duke,  to  £dward 
prfnce  of  Wales,  was  massacred  by  the  people, 
«6  whom  the  proposal  was  not  agreeable.^ 
His  ^eath,  which  ehtirely  changed  tfte  ^ce 
4t  affairs  itf  the  Nethei^Yands,  deprive(f  the 
iLing  of  England  of  the  opportunity  Of  at- 
tacking   Firaiice    from    that    quarter,    and 
obliged  hiiA  t6  mat:e  choice  of  GnleHne  as 
the  point  Arom  trhich  his  operations  might 
be  the  most  ^flTectually  directed.    The  duke 
of  Norltiandyt  had  already   entered    that 
province  with  an  ai'my  of  almost  a  hundred 
thotlsatkd  men,  and  obliged  the  eafT  of  D^rby 
to  retire  to  Bourdeaux.J     Edward,  therefore. 


ssomMEOTMOT 


•Frotert^UfekLcUS. 

•f  Tlie  Mesi  ion  of  Philip  de  Taloii • 

t  fVoimrVHb.  1.  e.  Kt^ 
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liastened  his  preparations  to  go  in  person 
and  stop  the  progress  of  the  eneniy.  His 
9rm^  consisted  of  four  thousand  men  at  arms, 
ten  thousand  archers,  twelve  thousand  M  elch 
footmen,  aikd  six  thousand  Irish,  besides  great 
numbers  of  the  chief  nobility.*  But  being 
prevented  by  contrary  veinds  from  reaching 
Guienne,  he  landed  his  army  at  La  Hogue, 
in  Normandy,  and  advancing  into  the  country 
put  all  to  fire  and  sword,  Rapin  seems  to 
consider  these  cruelties  as  a  revenge  for  the 
death  of  the  lords  of  Bretagne^  whom  Philip 
had  illegally  beheaded  at  Paris.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  thus  ravaged, 
were  undoubtedly  guiltless  of  that  crime. 
Nqtl|ing  is  more  common  in  history  than 
instances  of  this  kind  of  revenge,  as  if  the 
p^ple  were  only  the  property  of  princes. 

Philip  intended  to  inclose  Edward  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Oyse ;  and  had  his  project 
succeeded,  the  whole  English  army  must 
have  been  taken  or  destroyed.  Edward  having 
discovered  his  design,  immediately  decamped 
from  Poissi,  and  began  his  retreat.  Philip, 
at  the  same  time,  was  advancing  with  an 
^rmy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  having 
previously  detached  a  body  of  twelve  th6u<* 


«Xd.Ub;l.c.iei, 
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sand  to  guard  the  ford  of  Blanchetaque« 
whtere  he  expected  that  the  English  woald 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Som^ne.^  Edward 
passed  that  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  evening  encamped  at  Cressyt 
while  Philip  crossed  the  Somme  at  Abbeville. 
The  English  monarch  being  closely  pur- 
sued, and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  avoid* 
ing  a  battle,  took  an  advantageous  position 
near  Cressy,  and  resolved  to  wait  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Philip,  not  doubting  of  the 
victory,,  redoubled  his  efibrts  to  come  up  with 
the  English.  Without  loss  of  time  he  march* 
ed  the  next  morning  from  Abbeville,  resolv- 
ing  to  attack  them  before  they  should  recom« 
menoe  their  retreat.  The  English  army  was 
formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  commanded  the  first;  the  earls  of  North- 
ampton BXid  Arundel  the  second ;  and  the 
kii^  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  third, 
Aag.Mth,  which  formed  the  reserve.  About 
A.  D.  1346.  ^Ytree  in  the  afternoon  Philip  ap^ 
peared  in  sight,  and  at  four  he  made  bis 
attach  on  the  English  anby.  The  generally 
received  account  of  the  beginning  of  this 
battle,  seems  to  be  attended  by  some  impro- 

•  Fkotoi.  lib.  1.  c  1S4,  &c.  to  130 
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babla  oirewnstaiices.  The  Qenoase  ardiers 
adyaacing  to  begita  1^'  attack,  it  is  said  that 
a  sudden  shower  of  rain  8laeke»ing  the  strings 
of  th^r  cross-bows,  tendered  the»  oielcas; 
that  seeing  themselTe's  exposed  to  a^  shower  of 
arrows  from  the  Eii^ish,  they  began  t6  retiMt 
and  that  the  oodnt  d^A)en9onfy  the  kiAg's 
brother,  suspecting  them  of  treache^j^  order- 
ed his  horse  to  make  a  charge  oil  them^  hf 
which  rash  action  be  iikrew  the  armjf  into 
confusion.  If  this  were  1M6  casey  it  indicates 
a  strange  kind  of  inismaAagement*  But  the 
historians,  who  relate  this,  do  not  aMign  any 
reason  why  the  rain  had  not  the  mme  etfdM 
oil  the  bowstrings  of  the  En^lisb,  akbough 
the  commentator  on  Rapin  ooajeotfarea  that 
they  nOnght  hare  them  secured  in  eases'* 
Froissart  intimates  that  the  Frenck  begste 
the  attack  in  a  tery  confused  ted  diaacderly 
itt^nuer,  aad  without  the  king's  otdcrs^  be* 
fi&des  th0  disaArants^  of  baring  Ae  tarn  hi 
their  faces,^  The  ptandent  Hekwult  seems 
to  asertb6  the  loss  of  this  battk^  to  Phifii^, 
iKrtkcf^  9»  he  says,  vr^B  dsieated  fary  makbi^  an 
tibpttfdeiit  attack*!  H  ib  certain  that  the 
ediant  d'Alea^iv^  maling  a  desperate  aitaeli 
on  the  UMAati  of  the  prfueer  ef  Wriest  inA 


«  Vide  Froin.  Ab.  1.  e.  1^.  4  tm.  M.  Cbron.  ad  Ab. 


killed  at  tha  bead  gi  his  tfoops,  wko  were 
ittstaatiy  thrown  into  disorder.  Philip  then 
directing  a  formidable  column  against  that 
quarts,  the  young  prince  wa(»  likely  to  be 
overpoweved  bj  numbers.  The  English 
nebleS)  who  admired  his  courage,  but  were 
ftill  of  apinrehensions  for  his  safety,  sent  to 
the  I^g  for  asttstance.  But  Edward  having 
airiked  if  his  son  were  yet  alive  ?  and  receiving 
for  answer  that  he  was  alive,  and  performing 
apteoii^ng  acts  of  valour,  said,  ^^  Tell  the 
'^  ^mlrali  that  so  long  as  my  son  is  alive, 
^^  they  imrt  send  no  more  to  me,  for  I  am 
^'  determined  that  the  honour  of  this  day  shall 
<'  be  las>  and  that  he  must  now  merit  hie 
^^  sp^i^.^^^  This  answer  so  greatly  animated 
the  priiMO,  that  breaking  through  the  ene^ 
mtfSi  by  whetai  he  was  nearly  surrounded^ 
he  eiblifpdd  them  tp  give  way,  and  at  length 
t»  r^ito  in  confo»ion.  All  the  divisions  of 
the  Fiench  army  were  now  defeated,  except 
the  reset i^y  commanded  by  Philip  in  person. 
Tins  body  maintainteid  a  long  atud  obstinate 
eantedt.  Philip  meade  everf  possible  exertion 
to  <Aange  the  fortune  of  the  day^  and  peir-> 
forBoed  prodigies  of  valour.  The  king  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  blii^,  oauiriAg  the  bridle 
of  hie  horse  to  be  tied  to  those  of  two  knights, 

•  JBMing  to  hii  tni^mnod. 
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fell  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops; 
and  his  standard,  on  which  were  embroidered 
in  gold,  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the 
words  "/cA  Dien,'^  "I  serve,^*  was  brought 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  in  memory  of 
that  day,  bore  the  same  device  and  motto. 
Edward,  with  the  reserve,  watched  the  proper 
moment  for  making  a  decisive  charge,  wliich 
completed  the  victory.  The  French  monarch 
made  many  desperate  but  fruitless  efibrts,  and 
at  length  rallying  some  of  his  nobles  and  men 
at  arms,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
in  order  to  animate  his  troops.  In  this  severe 
conflict  he  was  twice  dismounted,  and  after 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  the 
thigh,  wasobliged  to  be  carried  ofTthe  field.  A 
most  dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  which  was 
continued  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
French  troops,  flying  in  every  direction,  wero 
unable  to  resist  the  pursuers  ^  and  seven 
thousand  militia,  who  being  ignorant  of* 
Philip's  defeat,  were  marching  to.  his  camp, 
fell  by  the  swords  of  the  English.  In  the 
bat^e  and  pursuit  there  fell  of  the  French 
eleven  princes,  eighty  bannerets,  twelve  hun- 
dred knights,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
soldiers.^  Among  the  slain  were  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  duke  d^Alen^on,  the  duke  of 

«  fM«.lib.l.c.  lSl,te. 
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Lorrain,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  fifteen 
other  noblemen  of  distinction.  The  French 
also  lost  eighty  standards.^ 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  historians 
have. left  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Cressy. 
NoYer  before  had  England  gained  so  glorious 
a  yietory,  nor  France  sustained  so  dreadful  a 
defeat*  The  success  of  this  day  has  alivaya 
and  justly  been  attributed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  the  valour  of  prince  Edward ;  but 
a  great  part  at  least  of  the  honour  is  due  to 
the  judicious  choice  which  the  JEnglish  mo-* 
narch  had  made  of  a  position,  where  he  could 
pot  be  surrouqded  nor  attacked  by  the  whole 
army  of  Philip,  but  only  by  single  divisions, 
a  circumstance  which  rendered,  in  a  great 
measure,  useless  the  superiority  of  his  force,  f 

The  next  undertaking  of  Edward  was  the 
neg^  of  Calais.  At  the  first  view  of  its  forti*. 
fications  he  perceived  the  difiSculty  of  taking 
it  by  force,  and  therefore  resolved  to  reduce 
it  by  femine.  For  this  purpose  be  drew 
round  the  town  four  lines  of  circumval^atiou, 
regularly  fortified,  and  seven  hundred  ships 
formed  the  blockade  by  sea.    The  governor 


*  Rapin  1.  p.  425.    Henault  Ab.  Cbron.  ad  Aflnam. 

f  The  English  are  said  to  have  first  used  canoon  in  this  battle.    It 
IB  somewhat  sorpruing  that  bo  historian  has  recorded  the  loss  of  t!\e~ 
£ogUih. 
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BBBi  nw^j  all  mdcsi  mooths  m  ofd^r  to  ^are 
bw  proTisions.  Tliese  hatf  starved  wrete&ai 
excited  the  pity  of  Edwaid :  he  f  eeeived  them 
Hrto  bis  caMp^  gare  dMBtt  a  g6od  dinaer  and 
eadi  t#o  shillingti  hi  MMiey,  and  tben 
ttttssed  then!  to  go  where  thef  pleased.* 

PbilipMSoNim^*  to  diseoaee)rt  Ae 
of  Edward,  esficttecl  Dto^id,  king  «f  SootlMd^ 
t<^  itfvade  his  dominlem.  The  ScottiMk  imh 
Mi^h,  eoYisidenikg  the  of^portdiiity  as  ex<* 
treinety  fa^ouyable,  readily  adopted  the  Mestf- 
sanre,  and,  wi^th  an*  army  o4  filiiy^  thotMattd 
*ien,  eirtered  Eaigland,  attid  adviAded  aa^  fttr 
as  Darham.  This  uaexpeoted  lamiaiMi,  at 
sdeh  a  jimctui^  when  the  king  attd  hi»hf^ 
M^dkkbk  a¥inies^#eile  fally  eni^loyed  iw  FiMace^ 
i#'as  e^tr^Mdy  alarurifag.  Bift  tbe  eoamge 
and  a«fivtty  «#  queeA  Phillppa  aaiasated  the 
i^ii^i^s  of  the  EAglisb,  and  pi^eUMltthe  dM^jeip 
tkfkt  nheMaeed  the  kingdom.  Tfawl  |MriiMMa 
f»^«C$hg  heroelf  at  the  head  6t  im  artiy,  dfum 
together  frem  all  paiUs  Ot  the  oenwtry  Witk 
incredible  estpedition',  amrehed  agaills*  tin 
^eMiy.  A  decisis  aeVitfa  tooft  place  aiear 
lV«vMe^s  Citaiss,  hk  ik6  vieial^  of  Duriittliir 
Thr  Seota  were  totally  deleafeed  witk  tha^  loaa 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  their 


•  Froin.  lib.  1.  c  18». 


k^ag,  i^dw  4ispla|rMg  nU  (the  uraloiir  4if  a 
b^fOt  wAwmw^  *iiVlJi  tke  f^rockfr  of  a  bar- 
OililMritai,  baiii*ii,wa0ina4eprisonen  TJuragii 
K.p.}9iif.  gcMmmlf  w«ttB4^  »  the  leg, 
aai  bairfsg  Airo  spears  bangiag  ia  his  body, 
paflfening  death  to  jGaplnriity ,  be  cjiMfeavoured 
topfloreise  the  Ei^liab  to  kill  faiin,  and  e^ea 
dathed  ovt,  with  bis  gauntlet,  the  teeth  off  Sir 
Joba  Copland,  who  reqaiiedbini  ta  swrender. 
iUl  bis  efibrts,  however,  were  f raitless ;  and 
be  had  the  (Hiortificaftioft  ^af  eeeiag  himself 
earned  off  the  field  bj  «be  ignglisb.^ 

Im  Ibe  maaa  while,  the  ble«fcade  of  Calais 
WM  rigoeoasly  emtmued  by  land  and  by  sea. 
The  town  being  ledaoed  to  the  last  extremky, 
PbUip  reaofared  to  make  an  effort  for  its  relief. 
Shmb  bis  defeat  alt  Caessy,  he  bad,  with  in* 
exadible  activity,  assemUed  another  araiy  of 
a  bmidred  and  fifty  tbeinsand  men,  with 
vbidi  he  sipproaohed'  Calais,  imd  offered 
battk  to  the  £nglish.  Bnt  Edward  keeping 
eloae  within  bis  intrsncbments,  wbieh  be 
kiieir  it  was  iasipoasible  to  force,  and  Philip 
aeflinig  taauelf  luiaUe  to  dmw  him  out  in  the 
fieMy  i>inde  ovettores  of  peace,  whioh  bdng 
ii^leeted,  be  paoposed>  by  a  herald,  ta  decide 


*  For  ao  tccowitof  thii  action  ▼ide  Kn||]iC  (W*  11500  f 
fMn.  U%.  1.  s.  l4S,ac.  wbA  andan.  Ub»  S* 
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their  quarrel  by  a  combat  of  six  champioM 
on  each  side.  But  the  English  monarch  being 
unwilling  to  refer  to  hazard  what  he  hoped 
to  accomplish  by  patient  perseverance,  Philip, 
who  himself  had  before  refused  a  similar  oflfer, 
sa^w  his  proposal  rejected.  Edward  received 
a  reinforcement  of  seventeen  thousand  men, 
brought  by  the  queen  from  England ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Calais  despairing  of  relief, 
demanded  a  capitulation.  Edward  ^icaspe* 
rated  at  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance, 
which  had  so  long  occupied  his  arms,  would 
only  grant  them  personal  safety  on  the  hard 
condition  of  delivering  up  six  of  the  princi- 
pal burghers  as  victims  to  his  vengeance. 
This  severe  propQsal  filled  Calais  with  con- 
sternation. The  inhabitants  could  not  think 
of  preserving  their  Kves  by  delivering  up  any 
of  their  companions  in  arms,  who  had  shared 
the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  contributed 
to  the  common  defence.  History  will  for 
ever  commemorate  the  generous  heroism  of 
Eustace  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, who  seeing  despair  painted  on 
every  countenance-,  nobly  offered  to  be  one 
of  the  six.  A  magnanimity  so  uncommon 
made  such  an  impression,  that  five  more 
immediately  followed  the  heroic  example. 
These  self-devoted  victims  went  out  of  the 
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towB,  barefooted)  ia  their  shirts,  with  halters 
about  their  necks,  and  presented  the  keys 
to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  led  to  execution.  The  prince  of 
Wales  sind  the  English  nobles  pleaded  for 
their  pardon ;  and  when  Edward  appeared 
inexorable,  queen  Philippa  casting  herself  at 
his  i^X^  implored  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
desist  firom  an  action  that  would  be  an  eternal 
blemish  on  his  memory.  Edward  yielded  to 
her  entreaties ;  and  the  good  queen,  not  con- 
tent with  saving  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of 
Calais,  ordered  clo^ths  to  be  brought  them, 
and  after  giving  them  an  entertainment  ia 
her  own  pavillion,  dismissed  them,  with  a 
present  to  each  of  six  pieces  of  gold.* 
They  were  afterwards  honourably  received 
by  Philip,  who  amply  rewarded  their  merit.f 
A«g.M,  Thus,  after  a  siege,  or  rather  a 
A.  D.  1547.  blockade  of  eleven  months  and 
some  days,  Edward  became  master  of  Calais. 
famine  alone  had  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
render: and  the  fortifications  were  as  entire  as 
on  tbe  first  day  of  the  siege.J  Edward  was  so 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  conquest, 
that  he  removed  all  the  inhabitants,    and 


•  Rapin  1.  p.  4S6. 
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peopled  the  town  with  a  celoiif  of  fingliA. 
After  this  conquest,  Edward  consented  «o  a 
truce  proposed  by  PhiMp,  and  imnediatelj 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom. 

England  had  nerer  before  atteiaei  to  ^luch 
a  pitoh  of  greatness  and  glory.  The  pru- 
dence, yalour,  and  good  fortune  of  iSht  li^ng, 
gave  an  extraordinary  splendour  4:o4]fis  crown ; 
and  the  brilliant  qualities  of  tfce  ^heir  appa- 
rent afforded  the  most  promising  hopes  ^its 
continuance.  To  give  an  additional  lustre 
to  Edward^s  ^ory,  ambassadors  ar- 
rived the  following  year  from  Ger- 
many, with  an  offer  of  'the  imperial  crown. 
Several  of  the  princes  being  ^dissiitisfied  at 
the  election  of  CSiaries  lY.  were  desirous  of 
making  a  new  choice,  and  cast  their  eyes  on 
the  king  of  England,  whose  fame  was  now 
spread  over  the  continent.  But  Edward  was 
sensible  of  the  expences  and  embarrassments 
in  which  he  should  be  involved  by  ace^f-^ 
ing  the  imperial  dignity,  and  regarding  4he 
crown  of  France  as  a  more  stfosrtantiail  acqui- 
sition, he  resolved  to  direct  his  views  solely 
to  that  object,  and  therefore  decliped  fhe 
honour  intended  him  by  the  princes  at 
Germany. 

While  England  wa$  thns  triumphant  in 
arms,  magnificence  and  liauiy  prevailed  to 
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aft  extmotdiiiarf  degr«d  anong  the  feiglftr 
nuiks  of  Mciety.  TiM  aobiM  and  gentry 
w«re.«ii9loyed  m  tihft  and  toumttmento,  Ike 
warlike  amnsementB  of  this  romantic  age.  An 
mtkuittitic  spiiit  of  chivalry  pervaded  eren 
the  iemale  sex ;  and  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  Aee  ladies  dressed  like  cavaliers, 
with  awords  hj  their  iMes,  and  their  horses 
adorned  with  rich  trappiingt,  riding  in  troopft 
to  be  apeetators  of  the  toBrnamehtd.  Every 
paMic  exhiMtion  was  a  scene  of  martial 
panda  and  triumphant  grandi^ur.*  Btft 
this  BtmtB  of  public  prosperity  was  dread- 
fully  iatemipted  by  a  Mitional  calamity, 
which  ivM  not  peculiar  to  England.  At 
dleadfitl  plague  tt^hich,  according  to  the 
most  aufbentie  aceouiilK,  first  made  its  ap^ 
peamnee  in  tha  year  MI4«  in  Ghinh  or 
1^  oaMarn  parts  of  Tdriary,  after  making 
terrible  ravages  in  Asia,  fiprMd  its  direful 
contagma  into  Africa  and  Europe.  After 
alasoM  depopulating  Oreece  and  Italy,  it 
passed  into  Spain  and  France,  and  fremi 
thence  in  England,  ^here  it  made  sneh  ter- 
rible ravages,  that,  according  to  some,  it 
swept   away  half  of  the   inhabitants.    In 

•  Iiith«jawlMk8t.SU;plien*sdNHMl,  thm  pafl  of  tte  lUyal 
Palace,  bat  aom  Ihc  Hoaie  9f  CrnnmitH  WM  ftnWiitf «    • 
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London  the  mortalitj  was  so  dreadful,  that, 
lirithin  the  space  of  oae  jear^  aboi^e  50,000 
persons  were  buried  in  the  Charter-house 
yard.*  This  terrible  pestilence  ra^gjed  in  Eng- 
land from  the  beginning  of  August  1348,  till 
Michaelmas  the  following  year ;  and  during 
the  time  that  it  raged  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  more  than  half  of  the  human  race  is 
Supposed  to  have  perished  ^j* 

This  tremendous  visitation  of  heaven  did 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  ambition  of  roan.  The 
pestilence  made  the  same  ravages  in  France 
as  in  England,  yet  amidst  those  scenes  of 
death  and  destruction,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  truce,  Philip  had  formed  a 
plan  for  recovering  Calais  by  bribing  the 
governor.  But  Edward  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  design,  sei^t  for  the  governor  to  Lon* 
don,  and  promised  him  pardon  on  condition 
of  revealing  the  particulars  of  the  plot.  The 
traitor  findinghimself  in  a  perilous  situation, 
instantly  accepted  the  offer,  informed  him  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and  on  the*  evening 
i^pointed  for  its  executian,  the  king^  with 
the  prince  of  Wales,  three  hundred  men  at 
arm^r'and  six  hi|iH)red>  arohpra,   ar^rived  at 


«  Stowe?!  Ana.  p.  «45  aod  846. 

f  WakiBghamsayt  tbftt  io  naay  parti  of  Eagtand  aiae-fentlis  oT 
the  people  fell  Ticlion  to  tblt  dreadfel  diieaie.    Waletaf .  p.  IS6. 
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Calais.  The  governor,  according  to  bis  agree- 
ment with  the  French,:  and  thi^  plan  con* 
certed  with  Edward,  admitted  twelve  Ffencb 
knights,  and  a  hundred  men  at  arms,  into 
fhe  town  by  a  postern,  Edward  being  ready, 
to  receive  tliem,  instantly  made  them  pri^^. 
soners.  The  next  morning  he  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  sallied  out  of  the  gates,  and  attack- 
ed a  body  of  French  that  lay  in  ambush  near 
the  tovm.  In  this  action  the  English  mo* 
narch  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Eustace 
de  Ribanmont,  a  knight  of  Picardy^  by  whose 
heavy  blows  he  was  twice  brought  down  on 
his  knees.  The  speedy  relief  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  own  men,  delivered  him  from 
his  danger,  and  even  enabled  him  to  defeat 
the  French  and  take  Ribaumont  prisoner. 
Edward,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  treated 
him  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  gave  him 
his  liberty  without  any  ransom,  and  presented 
him  with  a  rich  string,  of  pearls,  which  he 
used  to  wear  in  his  own  cap  as^a  testimony 
of  his  esteem. 

The  attempt  upon  Calais  having  failed, 
PbiUp  denied  having  any  concern  in  the  busi* 
ness ;  and  Edward  not  being  prepared  fbr  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
^vith  this  assertion.  The  truce,  therefore, 
still 4Kmtinued;. and  Edward,  after  appoint-* 


i«g-  H  MW  giC^T^rtiW  tit  Ciliak,  MturH^  to 
En^atid.  During  tlie  kiterVttl  ^f  leisov^ 
#bicll  lie  now  enjoyed)  b^  leng^ged  in  an  mi- 
tM^mse  which,  if  nbt  equiilly  gloridlis,  WM  of 
gl^eM^r  utility  than  all  Iiib  cottttnental  iskpt- 
ditiOM.  A  great  Httinber  of  Spanish  corsait^ 
itiAstud  th^  English  coasts,  and  greatly  in- 
juf^'lh^  commerce  of  th«  kingdom.  0» 
nmirJii^  the  complaints  of  the  merchants, 
the  king  put  to  sea  with  his  fieet,  and  coigag- 
Aiif.s9iii,  i^g  *^^  pirateS)  todk  *wenty*six  of 
A.  p.  IS49.    ^|,^j|,  ships,*  sunk-  many  more,  and 

dbper^ed  the  rest.  Edward,  who  knew  the 
advantages  arising  ftom  ti^de,  esteemed 
this  victory  of  ao  great  an  importance, 
tiiat  he  causfed  a  gold  coin  to  be  stam€k^ 
on  which  he  was  r^resented  in  a  ship  with 
a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  per* 
petuate  its  memory.  Philip  de  Valois,  king 
of  France,  departed  this  life  the  following 
year.  Though  only  fifty-eeven  years  of  age, 
he  died  old  and  worn  out  in  the  porsaits  <tf 
love  and  ambition.f  John,  his  son  and  sAc^* 
cesser,  fenewed  the  truce  till  Whitsuntide 
ld54  ;  but  it  was  ill  observed  on  both  odes  i 
and  in  Bretagne,  Gascony,  and  Picftrdy,  fre- 
quent hostilities  were   committed.      These 


•  Waning..  prt<9.  f  Hen.  Abfeg.  Chnm.  An.  IS50. 


ipive  «cQ«Rfm  t9  ipn^^al  camptaiiits  and  re* 
priMls ;  liiid  dttring  this  state  of  illegal  and 
iungiilar  wiiH^re,  th^  town  pf  Guisnos  w?^ 
told  to  Edn'afd  by  %h^  governor.  Op  tb^ 
i^l^fiimtioQ  of  the  trH<:e,  th^  two  kings  of 
Engtond  and  France  were  pr^psq:^  for  w^ 
BfiwiKg  tbe  war,  Sdwftrd  i(v6f t^  %\^  prinfle^ 
ef  Wtks,  lu9  wn,  ivith  the  duchy  of  Qw^nn^w 
nod  <Numafiiided  him  to  recanim^noe  bc«- 
tUitiea.     The  young  prinM,  nQoooipa«if9d 

^.D.iw.  snliabory,  nnd  Qxloid,  with  only 
one  thonwnd  nien  n<;  arim,  a,nd  the  wm^ 
number  nf  nrcheri^  began  his  wnrlikj*  np^iv.-* 
tions. 

Edward  being  abont  to  venew  the  w«r  with 
Vtw^t  wa9  desirous  of  peaoe  withf  Sootl^ndf 
«mI  a  treaty  was  eonolnded*  by  whioh  ha 
enigfiged  to  libevate  their  king  dn  reeeiTwg 
ninety  thousand  marks  for  his  ransom.  B«| 
befeitt  the  condition  was  es^eeuted,  the  ScN>to 
took  Berwick  by  surprise,  and  thna  antir^ly 
annulled  the  treaty.  The  king  having  obtaJuM 
fid  from*  the  parliament  e  liberel  subsi<^y, 
qniokly  raised  an  army,  and  marched  into 
the  north*  On  hipappioach,  the  Smts  fibm? 
dMwd  Berwick  after  demolishing  the.  £»i4i^ 
cations^  which  he  reyeng^  by  raya^ng  their 
country  and  de^^royiAg  tMe  ^ity  of  Edin- 
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hnrgh.*  This  unexpected  rapture,  at  the 
moment  when  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded,  caused  Edward  to  take  a  nevr 
resolution  with  regard  to  Scotland^  He  had 
always  acted  more  for  himself  than  for  Batiol ; 
and  he  now  resolved  to  throw  off  the  mask 
under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  bis 
intentions.  As  Baliol  had  enjoyed  only  an 
ideal  crown,  he  willingly  ceded  his  chums  to 
Edward,  in  consideration  of  an  annu^  peu-> 
sion  of  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  thus  re* 
ceiTed  a  substantial  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of 
an  imaginary  kingdom,  which  the  English 
monarch  expected  to  convert  into  a  ipeal 
.  possession. 

During  these  transactions  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  recommenced  the  war  in  France, 
and -ravaged  the  southern  provinces.  Haviag 
made  a  sudden  incursion  into  Languedoc,  he 
plundered  Carcassone  and  Narbonne,  and 
retarned  with  a  great  booty  to  Bourdeaux. 
The  success  of  this  expedition  encouraged 
hin  to  undertake  a  second.  He  marche4 
j«iy  5(b,  ^^n  from  Bourdeaux  with  an 
AD.  18^.  3|.gjy  ^^f  tw^ve  thousand  men,  of 
which  not  more  than  tiiree  thousand  were 
English.      Having    traversed    Le    P^rigofd 

•  yiAt  Heet.  Boet.  lib.  1$. 
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«ind  Le  Limoann,  be  entered  Berre,  arid 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Bourge;  but  the 
approach  t>f  the  French  king,  at  the  head  of 
above  sixty  thousand  men,  obliged  him  to 
begin  a  ciTcnitous  retreat  towards  Bouideaox; 
Jobn  pursued  him  with  extraordinary  celerity, 
and,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with  him 
near  Poitiers.  The  prince  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  his  retreat,  intrenched  his 
army  at  Maupertius,  abont  six  miles  from 
Pbitiers,  in  a  strong  position,  incumbered 
with  vineyards  and  thick  hedges,  which  ren- 
dered it  of  difficult  access.  Two  legates 
wen  sent  by  the  Pope  to  mediate  a  peace; 
and  prince  Edward,  aware  of  his  difficult 
situation,  offisred  to  restore  all  that  he  had 
tak^i  in  his  incursions,  and  not  to  bear  arms 
for  seven  yeani  against  France.  But  John, 
relying  on  the  superiority  of  his  force,  re- 
jected these  proposals,  and  insisted  that  the 
prince,  with  his  whole  army,  should  surrender 
at  discretion.  To  this  Edward  magniaini- 
mously  replied,  that  he  would  die  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand  rather  than  tarnish  the 
glory  of  the  English  name. 

The  French  monarch  might;  with  ease,  have 
surrounded  this  small  army,  and  forced  it  by 
famine  to  surrender;  and  all  his  experienced 
generak  advised  him  to  adopt  that  measure, 
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«f  which  the  success  aj^eared  certain.  But 
his  imaginalioa  being  dazsl^d  with  tk^  pfw- 
pect  of  a  sp|endi4  victory,  he  r^ect^  tbAir 
counsel,  zpd  resolved  to  attack,  witlHHit 
delay,  the  English  position.  Ah  it  appears, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  ofiMlry 
oqi;il^  not  act,  h«  ordered  them  to  dismount 
an4  begin  the  battle  on  foot,  ivhiiA  Rapia 
remarks  as  a  very  great  error,  beeause  timy 
were  not  accustomed  t6  charge  pn  fiiot,  uid 
wer^  eonsaqyiently  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
JBIiit  the  infantry  advancing  in  their  tavn  to 
the  attack,  did  not  meet  ^th  ^  less  deter* 
mined  resistance.  Wbat^ve^  "vvere  thi^  errors 
which  John  committed  in; beginning  the 
iMittle^  he  displayed  the  most  dauntless 
courage  during  the  whole  time  of  the  conflict, 
whioh  he  maintaiufd  during  the  i^aee  «f  four 
hours,  animating  his  troops  by  his  voice  and 
example,  and  exposing  his  person  in  places 
of  tbe  greatest  danger.  The  prinoe  of  Wales, 
9t.  the  sam^  tim«,  pei^ormed  acts  cif  valottr 
worthy  of  the  greatest  ^^^toe*  of  anHquity; 
and  bis  aoldieni,  aa  well.aa  himaebT,  loof^t 
like  men  determined  to  eojiqnes  ot  pffisb. 
The  Krench  mene  i^t  le*g4h  thrown  iitto  «>n- 
famm  but  tbeif  bint^  whose  tomsfMinm 
vajow  bad  drawn  upon  him  the  bravest  of 
tbaJKn^iab  warmurs,  though  standing  sisigle 


and  mwrntHndf^  hy.^  enemies,  defended 
bioiQ^  wi4b  n. .  wiirag^.  iMpired  by  despair, 
till  atilength'^ii^rpowered  by  the  Bumbera  of 
assidlaiitof  faci  surr^nderwd  bimself  priwaer  to 
Il#wa  MQikeak, «  kf^t  ^  Artois.  Together 
fl«pti»tir,  ^th  the  king  was  taken  his  yoaog 
A.ji.iw.  aoB  Philip,  who,  though  only  thir. 
teen  years  of  9gfi,  bad  hi«?e)y  fougbt  by  his 
side,^.  Qi  t^  Fr^neh  there  fell  in  the  field  of 
Hattle  aboat  siif  thousand,  and  about  fiftieeii 
tbonsand  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom, 
Wsides  the  ki«g  and  bis  son,  were  the  dnke 
•Hjpourbon  and  the  constable  ^  France, 
witk  fifty  of  the  prin^pal  nobtes,  and  eight 
hnadnsd  fentlemen  of  distinctstni* 
.  .T1m£  prhiee  of  Walss  received  bis  royal 
ytissiner  with  the  greatest  modesty  and  po^ 
liteness.  The  n»it  day  solfipn  thanks  were 
astonied  to  God  in  the  EagUsh  ewi^i;  and 
Ae  psince  i^ddressed  his  victorious  troops  in 
ilsfpas  that,  without  any  mention  of  himself 
aaCiibed  to  them  all  the  honouv  of  the  da3;i. 
Ho  the|i  marohed  £ir  Bourdeaux  with  hi)s 
ftmaammj  and  an  immense  booty.  It  is  easf 
to  coneeivo  the  joy  which  the  news  of  so 
Iv^iant.a  victory  excited  in  England.    The 


'^*'0t».  GiMMt.  Gharlei  V.  viys,  tluU  bit  goMhitr  hU  tud9  thb 
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king  considered  it  asa  proof  that  keaTtii  had» 
in  a  pecajiar  manner,  protected  hid  son,  and 
ordered  thanks  to  be  returned  te^  God  for 
eight  raccessive  days  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  kingdom.  The  prince  of  Wales  wintered 
at  Bourdeaux,  and,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Pope,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  agreed 
on  between  the  two  cro%vns,  induding  all 
their  allies.  In  the  following  qiring  he 
brought  his  royal  prisoner  to  Engv- 
land.  The  prince  was  received 
with  excessire  demonstrations  of  joy;  and 
every  honour  was  also  paid  to  the  dative 
monarch.  On  making  their  entry  into  Loa* 
don,  the  prince  of  Wales  ro<k  on  a  little 
blade  horse  by  the  side  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  stately  white  connwr, 
with  costly  trappings.  He  was  received  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  all  their  finr- 
malities ;  andin  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed  to  Westminster,  the  citizens  displayed 
their  plate,  tapestry,  and  armour.  London 
had  never  before  exhibited  such  a  spectacle. 
Edward  impressed  with  a  view  of  Jtfae  insta- 
bility of  fortune,  received  the  lung  of  France 
rather  as  a  monarch  that  was  come  to  pay 
him  a  visit  than  as  a  prisoner,  and  assigned 
the  palace  oi  the  Savoy  for  the  residaice^of 
him  and  prince  Philip,  his  son. 


finglWnd  had  now  arrived  at  the  acme  off 

her  military  splendour ;  and  her  monarch  had 

the  great  and  uncommon  glory  of  having  the 

kings  of  t'rance  and  Scotland  his  prisonerR^ 

Edward  now  appeared  to  be  weary  of  his  har- 

rassiDg  wars  with  Scotland ;  and  althotigli 

Baliol  had  resigned  to  him  all  his  pretensions^ 

yet,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  least  expect* 

ed,  the  king  of  England  consented  to  liberate 

David  for  a  hundred  thonsand  marks,  to  be 

paid  by  instalments,  and  the  payment  secured  ' 

by  the  delivery  of  hostages.*    The  Scottish 

monarch  recovered  his  liberty  on  this  condt* 

tion  ;  and  afiier  eleven  years  of  captivity,  w« 

tomed  to  his  kingdom* 

The  truces  with  France  and  Scotland  bav« 
ing  put  a  stop  to  for^gn  hostilities,  left 
Edward  at  liberty  to  direct  hie  attention  to 
internal  regulations.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  period  of  leisure  was  spent  in  feasti 
and  entertainments,  of  which  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  other  prisonets  of  distinc- 
tion, were  always  partakers.  A  tournament, 
April  M,  ^^ich  was  held  at  Windsor  to  so- 
A-  o,  iw.  lennize  the  feast  of  St.  George^  the 
patMn  of  the  Older  of  the  Garter,  was  the 
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iHoal  (nimptiiQns  ^4  iii«gmfi€W9t  i)if t  }sbA 
tver  bewi  seen  in  £Qgliiii4*  Th0  4uiM  of 
SfiibQntt  with  ¥6ver4l  ^tber  piinoeB^  «Dd  «ii 

aU  n«it}o«s,  were  pfetenlt  and  splendidljr 
fntMTt^ned, 

While  EngUad  flavHsk^  ia  pence  «ii4 
pfO«|>efity,  France  wa9  rqpt  with  intesti^f 
«09imetion3.  The  P^risiaiis*  heoded  hy 
£tiei}ne  Marcel,  pv^vost  fnf  thf  merchwt^i 
rebelled  i^n^t  the  Dauphia,  who  governed 
the  kingdom  with  the  titlq  ef  vegent«*  T|ia 
Dauphin  wae  obliged  to  retire  frpm  Parie; 
and  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Na^arre^  h^TlKg 
a  powerful  party  in  that  eity^  oowwiUed  ^j^ 
kinds  of  enormities*  The  pea«IMits»  aH  the 
same  time,  rose  in  arms  against  the  mkle^ae^ 
by  whom  they  had  been  grip^uely  Qpr 
pcessed)  and  thnsatened  the  total  fioirtifpSr 
tinn  of  the  whale  order.f  All  Fr»iM:e  wm 
in  a  state  of  anarehy ;  aad  the  gft^frnmai^ 
appeared  entirely  disselved*  Cbarlfn,  thf 
JOtaniphint  altiboogb  a  prince  ^  tmwoendmt 
atuliAiee,  fcuad  it  nea^t  to  impossible  to  «te^ 
the  vessel  of  the  state  amidst  thean  tremendens 
tenpetrts ;  and  the  disoaiem  whieh  mmMl4 
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Trance  with  nna,  caused  Mtn  to  be  ex« 
trendy  desirom  of  rebajraikg  to  his  kingdeaft. 
H«  tkerdbre  concluded  a  timiy  widi  Bdward, 
wfam  oMMNnsted  to  restore  him  to  liberty ;  bnl 
fhe  temiB  trere  so  diiadvantageovi  to  Fmnoe, 
tbttt  the  BtateB^neral  nfiued  their  raiiica- 
ti<Hi. 

This  refusal  ifras  a  signdl  tot  the 
*'"•*"'•  renewal  of  the  war;  »lid  Edward 
made  inmento  pteflatatioits  for  hie  new  «&• 
f^itiMv  An  amy  6f  a  hundred  thauaaofd 
nWii  «Mettibl0d  at  Calais,  itadickited  bis  de* 
6i^  Ctf  aehieting  the  oonqaest  of  Franto, 
wMle  Che  divided  state  of  that  kihgdbm  seem- 
ed to  afi^id  him  so  fidt' an  opportunity.  Har* 
ifig  divided  hi«  ibrces  into  three  bodies;  the 
filet  Mmmanded  by  the;  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
the  setond  by  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  the 
thif^  b|y  hi«Mfelf  in  person ;  EdWaid  advaneed 
iMO  iFtaftice  without  opporition.  Hie  1km- 
{thili  Hadtng  himself  unable  to  ke^  the  field 
agiihst  M  fWrindabie  a  fiyree,  commanded  by 
th6  b«M  genertds  in  Europe,  adopted  a  system 
tMAMly  dftfessive,  contenting  himself  with 
plOVl^Bg  tbfe  prinoipid  towns  with  dnUtary 
i««i^,  and  eavsfiilly  avoiding  any  action. 

Edweid  thus  meeting  vrith  no  raiisfamoe, 
^rovMsed  Artois,  and  having  enter^  Cham- 
pagne,  made  an  nnsnooeaiiiil  attenyt   to 
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•orprise  the  ei<y  of  Rheims*  The  dake  oi 
Bvrgandyi  in  order  to  presenre  his  coaAtiy 
from  pillage  and  deTastation,  obtained  a  trace 
Itnr'  three  years,  on  condition  of  pajiag  the 
•urn  of  about  thirty-^five  thousand  pounds.^ 
The  king  of  England  being  extremely  dcsir* 
ous  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  decision  by  a 
battle,  the  issue  of  which  he  knew  could 
scarcely  fail  of  being  in  his  fiirour,  encamped 
near  Chartres,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Paris.  But  the  Dauphin  prudently 
resolving  not  to  hazard  an  action,  kept  him- 
self shut  up  in  his  capital ;  and  although  the 
English  desolated  the  environs,  and  the  snioke 
of  the  villages  set  on.  fire  was  seen  from  the 
walls,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter  his 
resolution.  He  endeavoured,  by  negodati<Mi, 
to  save  France  from  the  impending  destrue- 
tion  ;  but  Ed%vard  rejected  ali  his  proposals. 
The  Eilglish  monarch,  however,  made  no 
attempt  on  Paris.  Perceiving  the  siege  of 
that  capital  to  be  too  difficult  an  undeftak* 
ing,  he  retired  towards  La.Beauce,  accom* 
panied  by  the  Pope's  legate,  ^ho  continnaliy 
pressed  him  to  set  bounds  to  his  ambition. 
Edward  continued,  for  some  time,  deaf  to  his 
remonstrances  ;   but  when  it  wasi  least  ez- 

■       '•       I    I     !■    ■       H    ■      ■■  I       .     ■      I  — 
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peeted,  he  j^elded  to  send  plenipotentiarieft 
to  BnttMiaf  to  open  a  negocisition  iot  peace. 
Tbis  sodden  change  of  mind  is,  both  bj  the 
itench  and  the  English  historians,  ascribed 
to  a  caose  to  which  nothing  bat  the  snpersti- 
tion  of  the  age  can  give  an  appearance  of  pro- 
babilitj.  While  he  lay  in  his  camp,  in  the 
lieighbonrhood  of  Cbarties,  there  arose  a  sud- 
den and  dreadful  storm,  accompanied  with 
hailof  aprodigioassiza,  which  fiilling  upon 
his  army,  killed  six  thousand  horses  and  one 
thnnsand  men.  Lord  Morley  was  in  the 
.  nrnnber  of  those  that  were  dain ;  and  the 
Lord  Guy  de  Beanchamp,  eldest  son  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  being  mortally  wounded  by 
a  hailstone,  expired  within  a  few  days.  So 
tremendous  a  convulsion  of  nature  was  deem- 
ed  by  the  army  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
and  the  king  hunself  appeared  to  be  impres* 
sad  with  the  seme  opinion.  In  the  midst  of 
the  storm,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the 
chvich  of  Chartres,  which  he  saw  at  a  dis* 
tanoe,  and  fatting  on  his  knees,  made  a  vow 
to  consent  to  an  equitable  peace.  The  un^ 
mmal  operations  of  nature  hare,  in  all  ages, 
lieen  regarded  by  the  Tulgi^  as  miracles;  and 
there. is  no  reason  to  wonder  that  ignorant 
.  soldiers,  should  fall  into  so  common  an 
enor^.  Aooocding  to  modern  ideat,  and  the 
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maxinrt  of  pAlitics,  it  is  «>meiHisit  extvAMw 
diDary  that  a  «liattder  siortn  shoiild  M  terAfy 
an  ambitkHis  mon»eh  as  M  todttee  hia  f 
ftbandott  «  fiiiroarile  projMt.  BM  tupeffsd* 
tion  wdA  one  df  tbe  «hai«etef  iMks  of  tlM  ag«  j 
and  Edwatd,  tfaosgh  a  great  prince,  tra»  not 
a  phiiosoplweir;  or  ev6B  had  lie  been  sodi,  ImI 
migbt  have  ibttnd  il  impossible  to  Keaiot<l  liie 
fatal  impression  from  the  minds  of  his  traopa ; 
and  he  could  not  entertain  any  flattariBg 
hopes  of  conquering  a  powerfiil  kingdom 
with  soldiers  who  believed  that  the  eater* 
prise  had  excited  the  indignation  of  lieairBn. 
The  king  of  Engiand  night  havl;  ^aod 
political  reasons  for  ooncludiag  a  peace. 
Althongh  he  had  led  an  army  of  a  Jntidied 
thousand  ifteft  into  the  centre  of  Fnlnoe,  ha 
had  onlf  ravaged  the  open  and  defenodaw 
country,  without  beittg  able  to  make  ttny 
iitipoitMt  conquest.  Nor  OMdd  he  flatter 
himself  with  the  hopes  «f  more  demaivt 
fldt«antage».  His  numetons  iaeoky  was  daify 
diminiriiedfoyfiicknesR,  a«ii«mto8taBca  wlikh, 
in  conjunction  wrth  the  tittle  prb^mn  nnde 
daritig  the  camps^gtt,  might  indnoe  hian  to 
apprehend  that  a  rotrett  woiAd  ikan\f  hk 
neeeaMtfjr,  and  in  «ach  »  tdtnatios  he  migttt 
be  glad  that  an  extraordiiiary  onsnt  «AariM 
kim  80  finr  «A  dpptfNIiifit^  ofjptoMbdiimtta 
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consent,  through  motives  of  generosity  and 
piety,  to  a  peace,  the  expediency  of  ^hich 
might  have  been  suggested  by  considerations 
of  a  different  nature*    ' 

But  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  this 
May  8th.  respect,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
A.D.  isao.  Bretigny.  The  principal  articles 
were,  that  the  king  of  England  should  pos- 
sess, in  full  sovereignty,  Calais,  Guienne, 
Xaintonge,  Angoulesme,  Le  Limosin,  Peri- 
gOTd,  Poitou,  &c.*  and  that  he  should,  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  renounce  all  pre* 
tensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  well  as 
to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  earldom  of 
Anjou,  and  all  the  other  provinces,  &c.  in 
France,  claimed  or  possessed  by  his  predeces- 
sors. The  ransom  of  the  king  of  France  was 
fixed  at  three  millions  of  crowns,  to  be  paid 
at  appointed  periods ;  and  the  great  prisoiiers 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  with  several 
other  French  lords,  and  a  number  of  burghers 
from  the  principal  cities,  were  to  remain  as 
hostages  with  the  king  of  England  till  the 
complete  execution  of  the  tte9Xy. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded)  the  king  of 
France  was  restored  to  liberty;  and  Edward 

*  The  boaadatiet  ttenllooed  io  the  treaty,  as  well  ai  the  aamtf  of 
sevenfel  catties,  dec.  sie  here  omitted  at  iinifltcrcitiii|(  to  the  nodeqi 
reader. 
VOL.1.  2o 
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gave  him  a  sensible  proof  of  his  generosity  io 
permitting  him  to  carry  with  him  his  fovourite 
son    PhiKp,    although    that    young   prinoe 
was  one  of  the  hostages.     As  soon  as  John 
arrived  in  his  kingdom,  he  ratified  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny.     The  following  year  the  king 
of  England  erected  Guienne  into 
a  principality  under  the  name  of 
Aquitaine,  and  invested  the  prince  of  Wales 
with  the  sovereignty,  obliging  him  only  to 
pay  annually  one  ounce  of  gold  to  the  crown 
of  England.     Edward   also   employed   this 
season  of  tranquillity  in  regulating  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  his  kingdom.     He  ordained, 
in  particular,  that  the  pleadings  in  the  courts 
of  justice,   and  all  public  acts  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  French,  should  be  for  the 
future  in  English.     Thus  was  the  nadon 
freed  from  a  mark  of  subjection  introduced 
by  the  Norman  conquest.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  the  prinoiB 
of  Wales  departed  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Aquitaine;  and  the  same  year,  John, 
king  of  France,  returned  to  London,  but  not 
to  surrender  himself  again  as  a  prisoner,  as 
some  have  pretended.     It  is  generally  sap- 
posed  that  he  came  to  treat  for  the. ransom  of 
his  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  made 
bis  escape  while  an  hostage ;  but  all  that 
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historians  have  said  concernidg  the  motives 
of  his   joarnej  amoants  to  nothing   inore 
than  conjecture.*     It  is  certain  that  he  was 
received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank 
and  his  merit.   The  king  sent  the  princes,  his 
sons,  to  "conduct  him  from  Dover  to  London  ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
Cyprus,  who  were  then  at  the  court  of  £ng^ 
land,  rendered  his  reception  more  splendid, 
as  Edward,  on  so  uncommon  an  occasion, 
took  every  care  to  entertain  his  illustrious 
guests    with     extraordinary    magnificence. 
AAer   the  king  of  France  had  resided  at 
Ix>ndon  more  than   three  months,   he  was 
seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died  to 
the  great  grief  of  Edward,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esteemed,  being  one  of  the  bravest  and 
mnst  honouraUe  princes  of  bis  age.     The 
year  1366  was  remarkable  for  the  demand 
made  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  of  the  tribute  which 
king  John  had  engaged  to  pay  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  of  which  thirty  years  payment 
was  in  arrear.    The  king  laid  the  Pope's  de- 
mand before  his  parliament ;  and  that  august 
assembly  declaring  that  the  king  of  England 
had  no  power,  to  bring  his  realm  into  sutgec* 


«  VideRapml.p.437.  Hco.  Ab.CbroB.ad  ADiiiinl564.   Froitt. 
lib.  I.e.  930.  , 
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tion  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  dis- 
played such  firmness  that  the  tribute  was 
never  after  demanded. 

The  prince  of  Wales  kept  his  court  at 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  displayed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  monarch,  and  enjoyed,  during  the 
space  of  thfee  years,  an  easy  tranquillity.  At 
length  being  weary  of  inaction,  or  dazzled 
with  the  glory  of  restoring  a  deposed  sove- 
reign, he  espoused  the  cause  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Caatile,  whom  his  subjects  had 
expelled  for  his  tyranny.  The  fugitive  mo* 
narch  appeared  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  and  the  prince  being  moved  by 
his  entreaties,  or  allured  by  his  promises, 
marched  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  towards  Spain.*  At  the  battle  of 
April  3d,  Nojara,  on  the  frontier  of  Castile, 
A.  p.  1367.  p|.|||0Q  Edward  displayed  the  same 
martial  talents  as  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 
The  Spanish  army,  aided  by  a  strong  body  of 
French,  was  totally  defeated.  The  famous 
Bertrand  dtt  Guesclin,  who  commanded  the 
French  troops,  was  made  prisoner;  and  in 
eottsequenoe  of  this  signal  victory,  Pedro  re* 
ascended  the. throne  of  Castile.    This  ^cpe- 

^  F«r  th«  intOj  betwcoi  Pe4r«  bb4  the  princa  of  AqoitaiM,  Tide 
Rymcr^s  F<sd.  torn.  6.  p.  618,  &c.  Bvnei,  p.  684,  ftc. 


dition,  if  succees  alone  be  coBsidered,  was 
glorious ;  but  if  the  character  of  the  man,  for 
whose  interests  it  was  undertaken,  he  ex- 
amined, it  loses  all  its  lustre  ;  and  its  conse- 
quences were  fatal  to  the  English  prince  and 
his  army.  Pedro  is  depicted  by  historians  as 
the  most  detestable  of  tyrants  ;  and  his  per- 
fidy was  equal  to  the  rest  of  his  vices.  He  no 
sooner  saw  himself  replaced  on  the  throne^ 
than  he  forgot  all  his  promises,  and  repaid 
his  protector  with  ingratitude.^  He  would 
laeither  pay  the  stipulated  subsidy,  nor  sup- 
ply the  English  with  provisions.  The  want 
of  these  produced  a  dreadful  mortality  among 
the  troops  ;  and  the  prince  seeing  their  num* 
bers  daily  diminished,  was  obliged  to  retire 
in  order  to  save  his  army  from  total  destruc- 
tion. He  was  even  obliged  to  sell  his.  plate 
to  provide  fer  the  pressing  necessities  of 
his  soldiers ;  but  what  vrai^  infinitely  worse, 
he  contracted  a  disorder,  from  which  he  never 
recovered. 

History  affords  numerous  instances  of 
princes  who,  after  a  series  of  the  most  signal 
successes,  have  outlived  their  prosperity,  and 
experienced  the  reverses  of  fortune.    Edward 


•  Pedro  loon  after  received  tbe  reward  of  hit  iogratitade.  TTic 
CBftilians  again  revolted ;  and  Pedro  was  ilain  by  hU  brother  Heliry, 
wbo  ascended  the  throne  without  oppodtioii. 
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III.  was  one  of  this  number.  He  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  as  one 
of  the  most  glorious  monarchs  that  had  ever 
swayed  a  sceptre.  But  the  end  of  his  reign 
affords  a  melancholy  contrast  to  its  com- 
mencement. After  all  his  great  efforts  and 
glorious  achievements,  he  lived  to  see  the  loss 
of  those  splendid  conquests  which  he  had 
made  amidst  so  many  dangers  and  toils,  and 
with  so  great  an  effusion  of  human  blood. 

No  sooner  was  John,  king  of  France,  laid 
in  his  grave,  than  Charles  V.  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, began  to  meditate  the  renewal  of  the 
war.  He  used  a  variety  of  subterfuges  for 
evading  the  unexecuted  part  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny,  and  neglected  to  pay  the  ransom  of 
the  king,  his  father.  In  the  mean  while  some 
of  the « hostages  had  made  their  escape,  and 
some  were  dead  :  some  had  been  liberated  by 
Edward's  generosity,  and  others  had  pur- 
chased their  freedom  with  money,  so  that 
only  a  few  remained  in  England,  although 
about  two  millions  of  the  ransom  money  still 
was  unpaid.  But  as  Charles  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  dissemble  till  he  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient strength  for  renewing  the  war,  he  pro- 
fessed a  great  willingness  to  execute  all  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  and  accumulated  money 
under  the  pretence  of  paying  his  father's  ran* 
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som ;  but,  in  reality,  for  a. very  difierent  pur- 
pose.   During  the  space  of  five  years,  Charles 
continued  his  professions  of  peace,  and  his 
preparations  for  war.     At  length  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  found  a  pretence  to  quarrel 
with  England.     The  prince  of  Wales  having 
laid,  oh  the  inhabitant^  of  Guienne,  a  tax 
called  fouage  or  chininey-money,  in  order  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
levied  for  the  Spanish  expedition,*  some  dist 
contented  lords  encouraged  the  complaints  of 
their  vassals,  which  being  ill  received  by  the 
prince,   they  applied  to  the  French   king, 
who,    notwithstanding  the  renunciation  of 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  still  pretended  to  the 
paramount  sovereignty  of  Guienne,  and  cited 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  appear  before  him  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.f     He  also  pretended 
that  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  was  void,  because 
the  prince  had  not  prevented  some  of  his  dis- 
banded troops  from  entering  France  and  pil- 
laging several  parts  of  the  country. j;     But 
statesmen,  when  peace  is  incompatible  with 
their   interests,    can    always    find   pretexts 
for  war. 

The  ill  state  of  health  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  accelerated  the  measures  m  the  French 

•  Froitt.Ub.l.c.839.     f  Id.Ub.l.  c.241.     t  Frol88.Ub.l.  c.849. 
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king,    who    considered  the  opportunity  as 
fkvourabie  for  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties.    The  transactions  of  this  war  are  desti- 
tute of  that  brilliant  character  which  rendered 
the  former  s6  memorable  in  history ;  although 
the  result  was  equally  important.     On  the 
side  of  the  English  it  was  a  continued  series 
of  disasters.     The  prince  of  Wales  being 
In  January,    disqualified  by  his  disease  for  the 
A.D«i3T0.    ^^jjg  ^f  government  and  war,  re- 
turned to  England,  and  his  departure  was 
fatal  to  the  affairs  of  the  English  in  Guienne* 
After  the  loss  of  this  celebrated  commander, 
they  were  unfortunate  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Under  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
their  fleet  defeated  that  of  the  Flemings,  who 
had  declared  for  France.     But  their  arms 
were    not  long  triumphant  on  the. ocean. 
Henry,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  by  the  aid 
of  the  French    monarch,  recompensed  the 
kindness,  by  sending  a  fleet  for  the  naval 
blockade  of  Rochelle.     A  desperate  action 
took  place  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
fleets,  the  former   commanded    by  admiral 
Boccanegra,  a  Genoese,  and  the  latter  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.*  The  conflict,  which  lasted 

•  FWsKirt,llb.  1.C.297. 
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twodajs,  terminated  IB  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Jao.  ssd,  English ;  and  their  admiral,  the  earl 
A.D.uti.  ^£  Pembroke,  was  carried  prisoner 
into  Spain.  This  defeat  ruined  the  alSairs  of 
the  English.  By  land  they  were  still  more 
unprosperous.  The  celebrated  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  on  whom  the  French  king  had  con- 
ftrred  the  command  of  bis  army,  subdued 
the  greatest  part  of  Guienne,  and  recovered 
the  other  provinces,  towns,  &c.  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  This 
war  adfords  no  particulars  that  merit  atten* 
tion.  The  successes  :of  the  French  were 
continual^  and  the  English  towns  and  £>r« 
tresses  often  surrendered  at  the  iirst*appear- 
anee  of  the  enemy**  Through  the  mediation 
of  the  Pope,  a  truce  put  an  end  to  this  singular 
soene  of  hostility.  By  this  treaty  England 
lost  all  that  she  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny,  and  retained  little  in  France,  except 
Calais  and  Bourdeaux. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  Edward  III. 
appears  to  have  laid  aside  his  martial  inclina- 
tions, which  had  so  greatly  exalted  his  fame, 
and,  like  the  celebrated  king  of  Israel,  spent 
the  concluding  part  of  his  life  io  a  manner 


•  It  tt»y  appear  Bomewb«t  extraordiaary  tbat  Ihe  duke  of  Lancaster 
having  landed  at  Calais  a  short  time  before  the  truce,  traversed  France 
and  came  to  Bouideau  withoat  oppositioiT.    Tyrrel,  p.  744,  ^. 
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less  conducive  to  his  repntatiou.  Beinf^ 
enamoured  of  Alice  Pierce,  who  had  been 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  deceased  queen 
Philippa,  he  lavished  on  her  the  money  raised 
for  public  purposes,  to  the  great  discontent 
of  the  nation.  On^  attaining  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  caused 
it  to  be  celebrated  as  a  jubilee,  and  published 
a  general  pardon  for  all  offences. 

This  season  of  joy  was  soon  followed  by  an 
universal  sorrow,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
June  8th,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales.  Eminent 
A,  D.  1376.  f^^  every  virtue,  and  rivalling  the 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  had  long 
been  the' glory  of  the  English  nation,  whidi 
sincerely  lamented  his  loss.*  The  parlia- 
ment attended  his  corps  to  Canterbury, 
wheVe  he  was  interred,  according  to  his. 
choice.^  His  father  was  for  some  time  incon- 
solable. And  the  king  of  France,  although 
he  had  little  cause  to  be  sorry  for  his  death, 
gave  an  honourable  proof  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  by  attending  in  person  at  a  solema 
service  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  for  the  repose  of  his  souL* 
Edward  III.  survived  his  renowned  son  very 


*  He  acquired  the  sunMune  of  tke  Black  Priaoefnim  (he 
his  armour.    Rapin  I .  p.  444. 

^  nenault  Ab.  CfaroD.  ad  Annim  19r6.    Raptn  1.  p.  444. 
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little  more  than  a  year.  Bot  before  he 
left  the  woild,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  world  leave  him.  His  favourite 
eooGttbine,  who  attended  him  in  bis  sickness, 
snffered  few  persons  to  enter  the  room.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  him  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
she  seized  every  thing  of  value  that  she  could 
find,  and  took  even  the  rings  from  his  fingers, 
after  which  she  withdrew.  The  rest  of  the 
courtiers  were  equally  inattentive  to  the 
dying  monarch.  Not  one  remained  with  him 
to  console  him  in  his  last  moments.  In  this 
manner,  the  once  mighty  Edward,  forsaken 
by  all,  lay  struggling  in  the  agimies  of 
death,  when  a  priest  accidentally  entered  the 
room,  and  approaching  his  bed,  endeavoured 
to  console  him  by  pious  exhortations.  The 
king  endeavoured  to  reply ;  but  his  voice 
was  too  inarticulate  to  be  understood.  The 
only  word  distinctly  pronounced  was  the 
name  of  Christ,  after  which  he  instantly 
expired.  In  this  neglected  state  did  the  re- 
Jane  2i8t  Howried  ^ward  JII.  close  the  last 
A.D.IS7T,  scene  of  his  life  at  Shene,  now 
Richmond,  in  Surrey,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  Edward  III.  is  sufficiently 
developed  in  the  history  of  his  reign.  He 
was  not  only  the  most  powerful  prince,  but 
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the  greatest  general  at  that  time  in  Europe. 
He  possessed  all  the  military  skill  of  the  age; 
and  in  personal  courage  and  valour  he  equal- 
led the  greatest  heroes  of  aticient  or  modem 
times.  In  person  he  was  very  tall  and  well 
made :  his  aspect  was  noble  and  majestic,  and 
his  looks  commanded  respect.  His  disposition 
was  humane,  magnanimous,  and  mercifiiL 
Generous  to  all,  he  was  particularly  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow.  In  conferring  honours  and  rewards, 
he  proportioned  them  to  merit,  with  so  much 
judgment,  that  few  princes  have  beev  better 
served  either  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field. 
His  behaviour  was  affable,  and  his  conversa- 
tion agreeable  and  easy,  but  always  tempered 
with  gravity  and  discretion.  In  all  the  oc- 
currences of  life  he  displayed  a  constant 
equanimity,  being  never  dejected  by  adver-' 
sity,  nor  dated  by  prosperity.  His  splendid 
victories  and  his  distinguished  valour,  which 
was  admired  by  all  Europe,  never  inspired 
him  with  pride ;  and,  without  assuming  any 
honour  to  himself,  he  ascribed  all  his  sue* 
cesses  to  the  protection  of  heaven.  His  in- 
ternal administration  was  guided  by  the  ttiost 
judidous  policy.  A  variety  of  other  circum- 
atances  concurred,  with  his  martial  fiime,  to 
give  him  greater  power  over  his  sulgects  than 
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his  predecessor  had  eiyoyed.  The  dissen- 
sions  between  the  clergy  and  the  Pope  had 
contributed  to  strip  the  veil  of  sanctity  from 
the  church,  and  to  diminish  the  veneration 
in  which  it  had  been  held  by  the  people. 
But  nothing  had  a  greater  tendency  to  estab- 
lish and  exalt  the  royal  authority  than  the 
introduction  of  a  pecuniary  commutation  for 
personal  service  in  war,  a  principle  which 
had  long  been  operating,  and  of  which  the 
natural  tendency  was  to  transfer  the  power 
of  the  sword  from  the  nobles  to  the  king. 
Before  -the  introduction  of  this  system,  any 
baron,  althou^  summoned  to  the  war,  might 
refuse  to  appear ;  and  his  dependants  acknow- 
ledging  no  subjection  to  the  king,  but  only 
to  their  own  master,  were  obliged  to  follow 
his  example.  The  king  was,  therefore,  en* 
tirely  dependant  on  the  nobility,  .who  were 
the  acting  as  well  as  the  deliberating  power* 
But  by  the  commutation  of  personal  service 
into  pecuniary  tax,  in  conjunctaon  with  the 
increase  of  the  people,  and  the  more  extensive 
use  of  money  instead  of  barter,  armies  began 
to  be  indiscriminately  raised  and  paid  by  the 
king,  acknowledging  no  other  authority  than 
his,  and  regardifag  him  as  the  sole  source  of 
preferment  or  disgrace.  Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the 
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people,  and  the  armies,  w^re  quite  difierent 
from  what  they  had  formerly  been  ;  and  all 
these  changes  contributed  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  king,  which  began  to  extend 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects. 
But  though  Edward  possessed  a  power  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  he 
always  used  it  with  moderation,  and  <x>n- 
ducted  all  his  measures  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  parliament.  Far  from  aiming  at 
despotism,  he  was  a  friend' to  the  liberties  of 
his  people.  He  both  understood  and  pro- 
moted the  commercial  interests  of  his  king- 
dom. And  in  none  of  the  preceding  reigns 
had  there  been  enacted  so  many  statutes^ 
conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject*  The 
greatest  blemish  that  history  can  throw  on 
his  memory,  is  the  dishonourable  manner  in 
which  he  broke  the  peace  with  Scotland,  in 
order  to  dispossess  a  minor  king,  who  was  his 
br6ther«in-law.  In  regard  to  his  efforts  for 
the  conquest  of  France,  the  obscurity  and 
uniDertainty  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  succes- 
sion, may  furnish  an  apology  for  his  conduct* 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exculpate  his  character  from  the  charge  of 
ambition.  In  his  youth,  continence  was 
reckoned  ainong  the  number  of  his  virtues ; 
he  ^iyed  iujconstant  harmony  with  his  queen 
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Philippa,  ivho  was  always  the  sole  mistreas 
of  his  affections;  and  his  amour  with  Alice 
Pierce,  in  his  old  age  and  widowhood,  may 
lie  placed  to  the  account. of  human  frailty. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  the  most 
splendid  and  striking,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  recorded  in  English  history.  It 
merits  consideration  in  a  threefold  point  of 
view,  as  exhibiting  the  political,  military, 
and  social  state  of  the  kingdom  in  that  age. 
The  great  political  objects  of  this  reign  were, 
the  conquests  of  Scotland  and  France.  The 
attempt  to  annex  Scotland  to  Englsmd  can- 
not be  said  to  be  founded  in  equity ;  but  it 
might  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  expediency, 
the  leading  doctrine  of  political  creeds.  The 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  whatever  time, 
or  by  whatever,  means  it  might  have  been 
effected,  must  have  proved  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  both.  But  the  conquest  of  France, 
whether  founded  in  equity  or  injustice,  would 
have  been  highly  detrimental  to  England. 
The^  presence  of  the  monarch  would  have 
been  almost  always  necessary  in  Frapce,  a 
station  more  proper  than  England  for  the 
transaction  of  business  with  the  different, 
powers  of  Europe,  and  possessing^  a  more 
agreeable  climate.  The  court  and  the  nobi- 
lity    woidd   have   been    attracted  to  that 
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country.  England  would  soon  have  been 
regarded  as  no  more  than  an  insular  appen- 
dage to  France.  Paris  would  have  been  the 
metropolis  of  the  united  Anglo-Frandc  em- 
pire; and  London,  forsaken  by  the  court  and 
the  nobles,  woald  have  dwindled  into  a 
provincial  capital.  Yet  the  parliament  zea- 
lously supported  tlie  pretensions  of  the 
monarch;  and  the  people,  dazzled  with  the 
ignis  faluus  of  an  ideal  conquest,  seconded 
.with  ardour  his  views,  the  realization  of 
which  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  England.*  A  modern  writer  has 
observed  that  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  to'  the 
French  succession,  ^*  though  neither  founded 
^'  in  justice  nor  expediency,  wds  yet  snffi- 
^^ciently  plausible  to  palliate  that  love  of 
**  extensive  dominion,  with  whidi  not  only 
^*  princes,  but  even  the  people  in  all  ages  and 
'*  countries  have  been  almost  constantly  in- 
"  toxicated.^^f  The  people  of  France  were 
scarcely  less  blameable  in  so  obstinately 
rejecting  than  the  English  in  im>  enlftiuBiaft- 
tically  supporting   his  claims.     The  peers 


*  The  parlimoiMt  smim  to  bave  had  ■ome  apprehoMioiii  of  &IUiv 
under  a  French,  ^verameoti  and  atipnlated  for  the  independeooe  of 
the  English  monarchy,  and  the  presenratlota  of  the  English  laws.  Vide 
Stct.  14.  Edward  III.  Bpt  the  aaloral  oficr  of  Chii«s  woaM  hate 
proTcd  toq  strong  for  these  precautions, 

^  -      t  Mtnnr'fl  HUt.  Eng.  Oov.  vol.  9.  p.  Id! . 
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and  great  lords,  who  engrossed  the  oflfices  of 
honour  and  emolument,  might  wish  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  an  English  nobilitj;  but 
the  French  nation  ought  to  haTe  favoured  a 
succession  which  would  have  spared  oceans  of 
blood,  and  millions  of  money,  besides  aggran* 
dizing  the  monarchy  by  so  important  an 
accession  as  the  kingdom  of  England.  His- 
torians and  orators  often  declaim  against  the 
ambition  of  kings:  might  they  not  with 
equal,  or. greater  propriety,  reprobate  the' 
folly  of  nations. 

The  military  view  of  this  victorious  reign 
merits  a  particular  attention.  According  to' 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  armies  originally  consisted  entirely  of  the 
barons,  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  a  loose 
and  disorderly  force,  almost  independent  of 
the  king,  and  constantly  tending  to  disor- 
ganization.* In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  or,  as 
some  think,  previous  to  that  period,  it  be- 
came not  unusual  to  accept  of  pecuniary 
aids,  in  lieu  of  personal  service.^  These  fines, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  scutage,  or  ser- 


•  A  feudal  army  was,  properly,  an  aaenblage  of  leTeral  mall 
armies  oader  different  chieA,  and  over  whicb  tkc  Mthoslty  of  the  kiof 
was  extremely  limited. 

f  Vide  Tijidal'i  Notei  9S  A^lia  1.  p.  190. 

VOL  1.  2  p. 
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vice  money,*  were  at  the  first  arbitrarily  im- 
posed by  the  crown,   or  settled  by  private 
contract  between  individuals  and  the  king* 
This  commutation  being  a  conveniency   to 
many  of  the  isubjects,  while  it  brought  money 
into  the  coffers  of  the  prince,  became  gradu- 
ally more  common,  and  was  brought  under 
the  regulation  of  parliament. f     The  king 
found  his  power  increased  by  the  acceptance 
of  scutage,  as  it  enabled  him  to  raise  soldiers 
that  were  more  at  his  disposal  than  the  feudal 
levies.^     This  practice  had  begun  greatly  to 
prevail  before  the  time  of  Edward  111.  and 
during  his  reign  it  became  still  more  general. 
Then  we  find  that  the  numerous  armies,  with 
which  he  carried  on  his  wars  in  France,  were, 
in  a  great  part,  composed  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, collected  from  different  parts  of  the 
continent.     The  splendid  success  which  at- 
tended his  arms,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
ascribed  to  this  circumstance.     In  France  the 
military   force    consisted  almost  wholly  of 
feudal  levies,  and  on  every  occasion  they  were 
found  inferior  in  discipline  to  Edward's  mer- 
cenary troops.     The  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  experienced  was  the  raising  of  money  for 

*  From  Kutam  •  fbieid. 

f  Vide  Magna  Charta,  Joban.  c.  14. 

t  Vide  MUl.  Hut.  £09.  Ckyr.  8.  p.  31,  «c 


the  payment  of  his  army.*  In  that  dge  com- 
merce had  not  begun  to  introduce  a  general 
affluence,  except  in  Italy,  the  Mahomedan 
part  of  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  :  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe  specie  was  extremely 
scarce.  The  English  parliament  granted  the 
monarch  liberal  subsidies,  which  were  levied 
chiefly  on  wool,  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
kingdom.*)*  But  the  impossibility  of  raising 
money  for  the  wool  tax  obliged  the  collectors 
to  take  it  in  kind,  and  send  it  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Flanders  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
use  of  the  king,  j:  So  slow  and  circuitous  a 
mode  of  raising  money  for  the  public  ex- 
penditure was  very  different  from  the  expe- 
ditious system  of  finance  which  prevails  in 
modern  times ;  and  it  requires  no  great  effort 
of  judgment  to  perceive  what  influence  it 
must  have  hlEid  on  the  operations  of  war. 

Yet  amidst  this  scarcity  of  money,  which 
so  greatly    embarrassed    kings    and    com- 
manders, the  vocation  of  the  soldier  was,  in  . 
that  age,  far  more  lucrative  than  at  present. 


•  Gold  was  fine  coined  in  England  in  the  year  1345,  the  18th  of 
Edward  111.— Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  403. 

f  Of  this  a  variety  of  instances  may  be  seen  in  Knighton's  Collect. 
Cott.  Abridg.  Rym.  Foed.  &c. 

X  In  the  year  1340  twenty  thousand  sacks  of  wool  were  sent  into 
Flanders  for  Uie  king's  use.  Vide  Rym.  Feed.  lorn.  5.  Cott.  Abridg, 
p.  19. 
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The  pay  of  the  army  which  Edivard  con- 
ducted to  Antwerp  in  the  year  1338,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Brady,  will  enable  us  to  make  a  com- 
parison; In  that  army,  besides  the  prince, 
whose  pay  is  stated  at  i^l.  per  day,  there 
were  fourteen  earls,  including  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  each  at  6s.  8d.  per  day ;  forty-four 
barons  and  bannerets  at  4s.  1046  knights  at 
3s.  per  day.  The  number  of  esquires,  captains, 
&c.  was  4022,  each  of  whom  had  Is.  per  day. 
The  pay  of  the  Serjeants  and  archers  on  horse- 
back. See.  was  6d.  per  day ;  of  archers  on 
foot  3d.  per  day ;  of  the  masons,  carpenters, 
smiths,  tentmakers,  miners,  gunners,  &c. 
some  had  Is.  some  lOd.  others  6d.  and  others 
only  3d.  per  day.  There  was  also  a  body  of 
Welsh  troops,  of  which  the  Serjeants  had 
only  4d.  and  the  privates  2d.  per  day.*  With 
the  exception  of  these  it  appears  that  the  pay 
of  the  meanest  soldier  was  3d.  per  day,  equi- 
valent in  weight  to  9d.  of  modern  money.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicon  Pretiosum  of  bishop 
Fleetwood,  the  average  price  of  wheat,  in  those 
times,  was  about  4s.  or  12s.  of  modern  money 
per  quarter.  White  wine  was  about  6d.  and 
red  about  4d.  per  gallon,  or  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 
respectively  in  modern   money.     Beer,  bat- 

*  This  statciAeotis  from  Dr.  Brady *8 append,  Toi.  5. 
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cherts  meat,  poultry,  &c.  were  proportionally 
cheap.  Sugar  and  other  groceries  were  little 
used  :  Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  were  wholly 
unknown.  If  we,  therefore,  compare  the 
relative  value  of  money  and  the  prices  of 
proTi&iens,  &c.  in  the  fourteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  we  shall  find  the  pay 
of  a  common  soldier,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  equivalent  to  more  than  6s.  per  day  at 
the  present  time. 

But  pay  was  far  from   being   the  chief 
emolument  of  the  soldier.     The  frequency  of 
plunder  offered  him  much  greater  advantages, 
and  two  or  three  successful  campaigns  were 
sufficient  to  make  his  fortune.  Military  men, 
of  all  ranks,  returned  from  the  wars  laden 
with  spoils,  which,  enabled  them  to  make  a 
distinguished  figure  and  live  in  a  luxurious 
stile.     Not  only  fine  taUe  linen  but  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  jewels  which  had  formerly 
been  sten  only  among  the    nobility,   now> 
became  common   in  the  houses  of  private 
persons  who  had  enriched  themselves  in  the 
wars.    Among  these  were  several  Englishmen 
who  bad  accompanied  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  returned  home  laden  with  the 
spoils  of*  the  east.     This  was  among  the 
English  an  age  of  military  adventure  ;    and 
several   persons  of  an  ipferior  class  raised 
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themselves  by  their  valour  from  indigence 
and  obscuritj  to  wealth  and  emipence.  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  a  journeyman  tailor  in 
London,  quitting  his  trade  for  the  profession 
of  arms,  went  as  a  soldier  to  France,  where  he 
was  knighted  for  his  valour.  After  the  peace 
of  Bretigny  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Compagnies,  so  femous  for  their  ravages  in 
France,  and  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  any  sovereign.*  Being  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  these  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  were  averse  to  every  profession 
but  war,  and  had  no  dependence  but  on  their 
swords,  he  went  into  Italy  and  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  He 
was  afterwards  so  greatly  in  favour  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan  that  he  espoused  his  natural 
daughter.  After  the  death  of  that  prince 
Hawkwood  served  the  republic  of  Florence 
with  such  distinguished  success  that  he  ac- 
quired the  glory  of  being  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  military  discipline  in  Italy.  The 
Florentines  were  so  sensible  of  his  merit  that 
after  his  death  they  erected,  in  the  cathedral, 
a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
martial  talents  and  eminent  services.     The 


*  These  were  a  mixture  of  French,  Flentngg,  lialUuis,  Gerniant, 
and  English,  who,  refusing  to  disband  themselves,  remained  in  arm^, 
and  ravaged  many  parts  of  France. 
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fortune  ef  an  individual  who,  from  the  lowest 
fank  in  life,  raises  himself  to  the  highest 
station,  and  renders  his  name  an  honour  to 
his  countrjr,  is  a  more  striking  object  of  con- 
templation than  the  successes  of  an  Edward 
or  even  of  an  Alexander. 

The  martial  and  romantic  genius  of  the 
king,  diffused  a  similar  taste  throughout  the 
nation.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
.tournaments  were  the  favourite  diversion, 
and  that  military  parade  was  the  ruling 
taste.  Some  historians  represent  the  king- 
dom as  immer^  in  debauchery  and  licen- 
tiousness; but  these  are  only  loose  and. 
general  remarks,  not  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  of  facts.  The  history  of  this  reign 
is  far  from  proving  that  either  the  court  or 
the  nation  was  more  vicious  than  in  the  ages 
preceding.  The  contrary  even  appears  to  be 
the  case.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  a 
mixture  of  love,  generosity,  and  valour,  served 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  age.  Luxury  in- 
deed, had  greatly  increased  in  this  reign ;  but 
whatever  Monkish  writers  or  modern  fanatics 
may  say  on  the  subject,  increasing  luxury  is 
a  mark  of  increasing  civilization. 

The  luxury  and  splendour  which  charac- 
terised, in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  were  far  from  resembling  the 
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diffosed  elegance  of  modern  tiines.  It  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  prelates,  the  cobles, 
the  military  men,  and  a  f^w  (^aient  mer- 
chants.  The  free  burghs  had  increased  in 
wefUtb,  population,  and  influence ;  ^bat  the 
peasantry  were  still  in  the  same  abject  slate 
of  indig;ence  and  slavery  as  they  had  been 
from  time  itnineoiorial.  The  following  state- 
ment of  exports  and  imports  in  the  year 
1354,  exhibits  an  acciirate  view  of  £«glish 
commerce,  and  give^  a  more  jas^  idea  of  the 
contracted  limits  of  the  national  luxury  than 
could  be  conveyed  by  any  indefinite  de* 
scrip  tion.* 

BXPORTS. 

wp.    f.  if. 

Wooland  fells 877,606    S  9      . 

Xealther 96    «  6 

Coarse  clotb  aod  woriled 16,866  18  4 

OutOQii ,. S15  18  T 

SSI,184  IT    9 
S 

Amount  in  iuodero  money ^bSBfihl  11    6 

IMFOBTS. 

£,      s.    i. 

Fioeeloft 41,069  18    0 

Wax 815    *»    5 

Wine,  U^i  Tons,  at  £%.  iw  loo, J      « aii-^    a 

amounting,  with  customs,  to J       9fm\^w9 

Linens,  fneFocrics,  crooeries,  du: 88,943    €  10 

Customs  on  ditto 885  18    3 

..   ..%    ^1.1 

48,970    S    6 

% 

liAomiC  ftt  modem lB<m«y...^.M6»^  10  liD   6 


«  Records  of  ibe  Ezcheq.  87l!b  year,  BdwanI  III.  ap.  And.  HisC 
Comm.  vol.  1. 
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From  the  amoiHit  o€  the  imports,  it  is 
evident  that  luxiify  was  confined  to  a  very 
small  part  of  the  nation,  that  trade  was  jet 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  that  the  customs 
made  only  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
public  revenae.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  dates  its, 
commenoefyent  from  this  reign,*  was,  not* 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  the 
{larUament,  yet  in  a  state  of  insignificance.f 
Tlie  slate  of  commerce  in  different  ages  is 
the  best  criterion  of  the  general  state  of 
society,  and,  by  a  comparative  view  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  fourteenth  and 
the  etghteentli  or  nineteenth  century,  we  may 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  superior 
elegance  and  refinement  of  modern  times/ 


*  It  is  anerted  by  some  authors  that  the  coarse  woollen  maoafac. 
tOMB  of  Yarkskire  were  established  in  the  rrif^  of  Henry  II.  Vide 
JUtdeton's  Hist.  Henry  II.  vol.  1. 

f  Mill.  Hist.  Eog.  Govern.  2.  p.  383.— In  the  tenth  year  of  Edward 
tn.  A.  D.  1997,  SB  act  was  passed  prohibitiag  the  evporUtion  of 
wool  t  bat  it  woe  soon  foand  necessary  to  grant  licences  to  export 
that  commodity,  as  the  Enitlish  were  not  safficiently  expert  in  the 
asaaQeaptore  of  cloth.  Vide  Rym.  Ffled.  Tom.  4.  p.  7S3,  &c.  Mill. 
Hist.  English  Govern.  S.  p.  SS2. 
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Richard,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather, 
Edward  III.  The  young  king  was  only  ten 
years  of  age,  but  the  memory  of  his  illos- 
trious  progenitors  endeared  him  to  the  Eng^ 
jitiyie,  li^b'  ^^^  h®  ^^  crowned  amidst 
A.  D.  137T.  |.jj^  acciamations  of  his  subjects. 
His  uncle,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  during  his  minority; 
but  he  found  the  administration  of  affairs 
perplexed  with  various  difficulties*  His  sup- 
port of  Wickliffe  had  rendered  him  an  object 
of  dislike  to  the  Londoners :  by  the  abuse  of 
his  power  towards  the  end  of  the  last  reign, 
he  had  incurred  the  ill  willof  the  nation; 
and  under  these  and  other  disadvantages  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  superior  genius  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  Charles  Y.  king  of 
France,  whose  watchful  eye  observed  every 
circumstance  that  could  redound  to  his 
advantage. 

The  unaccountable  neglect  of  public  afiairs 
which  characterized  the  court  of  Edward  III. 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  sensibly 
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lelt  soon  after  the  accession  of  his  grandson. 
The  truce  between  England  and  France  had 
expired  on  the  1st  of  April  preceding  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard,  without  any  preparations 
being  made  bj  the  English  for  renewing  the 
war.     The  case  was  extremely  different  in 
France,  where  Charles  was  diligently  employ- 
ed in  preparing  a  military  and  naral  force. 
When  that  monarch  was  informed  that  the 
infirmities  of  Edward  had  rendered  him  un- 
able to  act,  he  gave  orders  for  levying  troops 
in  all  parts  of  France,  so  that  when  he  heard 
of  his  death,  he  was  ready  to  bring  five 
armies  into  the  field,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  of  all  Gaienne,  except  Bourdeaux.* 
He  also  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  as 
the  English   were  wholly  unprepared,  the 
French  made  descents  on  diflTerent  parts  of 
their  coast;  and  having  burned  Hastings, 
Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth,  de- 
feated a  body  of  troops  assembled  by  the 
prior  of  Lewis,  and  plundered  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  they  retired  with  a  plentiful  booty. 
All  these  disasters  were  imputed  to  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,   and  his   brother  the  earl  of 
Cambridge;    and  the   people  openly  com- 
plained of  their  neglect  in  not  guarding  the 

•  HcD.  Ab.  Cbron.  ad  An.  1378. 
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coasts,  without  considering  that  they  had 
neither  a  fleet,  nor  troops,  nor  money.  The 
castle  of  lloxborough  also  being  sarprised  by 
the  Scots,  this  loss  increased  the  pc^Nilar 
discontent,  as  every  misfortune  was  attri- 
buted to  the. negligence  of  the  ministers. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  dissatisfied,  the 
parliament  met  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  settled  the  administration  of  the  govern* 
ment  during  the  king's  minority.     Proper 
persons  were  appointed  to  take  care  oi  tlie 
king's  education,  and  his  three  uncles,  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Buckingham,  and 
the  earl  of  Cambridge,  with  the  biahops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  and  several  lords  and 
kuights,  were  declared  joint  regents.     This 
was  no  small  mortification  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  expectation  of  being  sole  regent ;  but  the 
parliament  resolved  not  to  trust  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  to  those  who  were 
suspected  of  having  private  views  that  weie 
incompatible  with  the  public  welfare.     At 
the  same  time  a  liberal  subsidy  was  granted 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France ;  but 
the  money,  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  the 
ministers,  w^s  placed  in  the  hands  of  Phil- 
pot  and  Wal worth,  two  aldermen  of  London, 
who  were  ordered  to  direct  its  application. 
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Various  ex|>editiotiswere  undertaking  both 
against  France  and  Scotland,  but  none  of 
them  were  attendied  with  success ;  and  while 
England  was  unable  to  defend  hei;  own  coasts, 
the  people  were  astonished  to  see  an  arma* 
ment  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  against  John,  king  of  Castile.  This 
measure  originated  in  the  private  views  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  in  con^quence 
of  his  marriage  with  Constantia,  the  daughter 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Castile,  and  considered  an  alliance 
with  Portugal  as  necessary  to  the  support  of 
his  pretensions.    Although  the  duke  was  not 
a  favourite  with  the  nation,  he  had  so  much 
influence  with  the  council  and  the  parlia^* 
ment,  that,  by  representing  the  expediency 
of  preventing  the  aggrandisement  of  the  king 
of  Castile,  the  ally  of  France,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  supplies  for  the  assistance  of  Por- 
tugal, and  sent  out,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  an  expe- 
dition, which,  in  its  trivial  result,  resembled 
those  against  France  and  Scotland.     These 
unimportant  wars,  languidly  carried  on,  and 
ptoductive  of  no  remarkable  events,  scarcely 
merit    historical    commemoration,    as    they 
can  be  little  interesting  to  posterity.     The 
most  remarkable  occurrence   of  this   reign 
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was  the  violent  straggle  of  the  lower  or-* 
ders  of  the  people  to  overturn  the  baronial 
system,  and  to  annihilate  all  the  distinctions 
established  in  society.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  population  of  the  boroaghs,  and 
the  numbers,  who  by  war  and  other  means 
had'  acquired  freedom,  yet  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry  remained  in  a  state  of  villanage, 
slaves  to  their  lords,  and  transferable  with 
the  lands  which  they  cultivated.  These  men 
had  seen  the  charms  of  liberty,  and  panted 
,  for  the  enjoyment ;  but  they  found  the  weight 
of  their  yoke  increased  with  the  increasing 
luxury  of  their  superiors.  The  triumphant 
reign  of  Edward  111.  had  been  the  age  of 
expensive  gallantry,  as  well  as  of  martial 
splendour;  a  spirit  of  profusion  had  entered 
with  the  taste  for  tournaments  and  military 
pomp:  the  luxurious  magnificence  of  the 
great  rendered  them  rapacious,  as  their  wants 
could  only  be  supplied  by  oppressing  their 
poor  dependents. 

Through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  the 
people  of  every  country  in  Europe  had  been 
the  patient  slaves  of  the  nobles;  and  whenever 
they  were  roused  to  arms,  it  was  only  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  their  masters,  and  not  to 
procure theirown emancipation.  Ithasalread/ 
been  observed,  that  ever  since  the  subversion 
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of  the  Roman  empire,  the  system  of  yillan^ 
age  had  been  established  throughout  Europe; 
and  the  causes  of  its  downfal  have  been  in 
every  country  the  same,  although  various 
circumstance -have  prevented  its  decline  from 
being  every  where  equally  rapid.  The  in- 
habitants of  cities  first  perceived  their  own 
strength,  and  kings  willingly  granted  them 
freedom  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  the  barons.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  spirit  of  liberty  began  to  be 
diffused  among  the  peasants,  whom  rigorous 
and  absurd  laws  had  attached  to  the  soil. 
Reason,  however,  will  suggest,  and  history 
shews,  in  numerous  instances,  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  must  be,  in  a  cerlain 
degree,  enlightened  and  refined  before  they 
are  properly  qualified  for  emancipation  from 
a  yoke  to  which  they  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  accustomed.  At  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  a  desire  of  liberty  dif- 
fused among  immense  multitudes  of  semi- 
barbarians  exerted  itself  in  rude  and  terrible 
efibrts,  which  threatened  the  total  subversion 
of  society. 

The  spirit  of  barbarous  freedom  had  ap- 
peared in  France  about  twenty-three  years 
before,  and  produced  such  dreadful  con- 
vulsions as  to  threaten  universal   destruc- 
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tioa.*  .  In  the  minority  of  Richard  IL  it  mani* 
fested  itself  with  not  less  furj  in  England.  A 
'  capitation,  or  poll-tax,  bad  been  imposed  bjr 
parliament,  and  being  let  out  to  farm,  was 
rigorously  collected.  The  peasantry  were 
already  exasperated  by  the  abus^s  of  villan* 
age.  The  people  of  Kent  and  Essex,  in 
particular,  complained  of  the  negligence  of 
tlie  government  in  not  protecting  their 
coasts  against  the  frc^quent  descents  of  the 
French  ;  and  a  general  discontent  w^  excited 
against  the  judges  and  all  the  agents  of  the 
law,  who  ruined  the  people  by  their  extor* 
tions.  While  these  prediq>osing  causes  were 
gradually  operating  to  produce  a  revolt,  they 
accidentally  received  a  sudden  and  violent 
stimulus.  A  collector  of  the  poll-tax,  de- 
mandingof  Walter  Tyler,  of  Deptford,  the  sum 
requisite  for  one  of  his  daughters,  the  father 
affirmed  that  she  was  under  the  age  specified 
hy  the  act.  The  brutal  collector  aktemptiii^ 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  by  an  act  of  indecency, 
the  incensed  father  instantly  knocked  out  his 
brains  with  a  hammer.  The  spectators  ap« 
'  I    II      J 

*  lo  the  year  1S96,  wben  king  John  wit  pritoner  in  Engtaod,  the 
peasantry  of  France,  exaiperateit  almoftt  to  aiadneit,  by  tbe  oppreisioo 
of  their  Lords,  resolved  to  extirpate  all  tbe  nobless,  and  were  ooi  re- 
duced nntil  tbcy  bad  sade  tbe  Aost  dtcadltal  defnstatlMi.  Tbe  wboia 
military  force  of  tbe  fciofdom  was  foond  necessary  to  loppress  this 
ijpsttrrectioD. 
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plauded  the  action :  Iti  ati  instant  the  popu- 
lace of  Deptford  rose  in  arms;  and  irom  that 
place  the  spirit  of  rebellion  rapidly  spread 
through  Kent  and  &sex,  where  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  already  in  a  ferment.  In  a 
short  time  Walter,  commonly  called  Wat 
Tyler,  who  was  chosen  by  the  insurgents  as 
their  leader,  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men*  This  ferocious  mul- 
titude liberated  all  the  prisoners  confined  in  , 
the  diffei'ent  goals.  Among  these  was  a 
priest  of  Maidstone,  named  John  Ball,  who, 
by  his  seditious  sermons,  raised  the  ftiry  of 
the  populace  to  the  utmost  height.  The 
doctrine  which  he  inculcated  was  that  all  men 
being  descended  from  Adam,  there  ought  to 
be  no  distinction,  and  in  consequence  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  insurgents  to  reduce 
the  world  to  a  perfect  equality.  In  conibr* 
mity  to  this  principle  they  resolved  to  extir- 
pate all  the  nobility,  and  destroy  all  that 
held  any  distinguished  office.  They  accord- 
ingly cut  o(f  the  heads  of  all  tiie  lords, 
gentlemen,  judges,  and  professors  of  tlie  law, 
that  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  After  glutting  their  fury  with  numer- 
ous victims,  tViey  advanced  towards  (iondon, 
and  halted  at  Blackheath,  where  Wat  Tyler 
reviewed  his  army. 
VOTi.  1-  2  Q 
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Richard,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  thei^ 
approach  to  the  capital,  sent  to  know  their 
demands.  They  replied  that  th^  desired 
the  king  to  come  and  confer  nith  them  in 
person.  Their  request  being  debated  in  the 
council,  was  rejected  by  the  advice  of  Simon 
Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Robert  de  Hales,  prior  of  St.  John«  high 
treasurer  of  England .  On  this  the  insurgents 
immediately  marched  to  London,  and  pos* 
sessed  themselves  of  the  bprough  of  South-- 
wark.  London  bridge  had  then  gates,  which 
being  shut  at  their  approach,  might  for  some 
time  have  stopped  their  impetuosity ;  but  the 
city  mob  opened  them  in  spite  of  the  magis* 
trates.  They  then  entered  the  city,  where  their 
ravages  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
so  numerous  and  ferocious  a  rabble.  They 
immediately  began  to  annihilate  all  appear- 
ances of  grandeur  and  distinction,  and  set 
fire  to  the  houses  of  those  whom  they  deemed 
their  enemies^  The  Savoy,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster's palacQ,  the  hospital  of  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the 
Temple,  with  all  the  writings  kept  there, 
were  consumed  by  the  flan^;  and  the  houses 
of  the  judges,  lords,  and  principal  citizens, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  foreign  merchantSy 
particularly  the  Flemings,  against  whom  they 
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were  extremely  incensed,  being  above  all 
others  the  objects  of  their  vengeance)  were 
dragged  A-om  the  churches^  where  they  had 
taken  sanctuary,  and  instantly  massacred. 
Amidst  this  tremendous  scene  of  universal 
confusion,  while  London  resembled  a  town 
taken  by  storm,  and  immense  quantities  of 
rich  furniture,  plate,  and  valuable  merchan* 
disc  were  destroyed;  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  insurgents  appropriated  nothing  to 
their  own  use,  but  committed  all  to  the 
flames« 

Having  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  city^ 
the  rebels  resolved  to  attack  the  Tower,  the 
garrison  of  which,  consisting  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,being  intimidated  at  their  approach^ 
opened  the  gates.  Here  they  found  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  high  treasurer, 
and  instantly  cut  off  their  heads.  After  this, 
dividing  themselves  into  three  bodies,  Wat 
Tyler,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  re* 
inained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower:  t^ack 
Strew,  with  the  insurgents  of  Essex,  amount- 
ing to  about  sixty -thousandi  marched  into 
the  city ;  and  the  third  body  encamped  upon 
Mile-end  Green. 

During  these  trantecttons^  ilie  king  and 
his  council  perceiving  th?  impossibility  of 
stemming  the  course  of  so  overwhelming  a 
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torrent,  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity.  Tlie 
urgency  of  the  case  suggested  the  necessity  of 
offering  the  insurgents  a  charter,  abolishing 
villanage,  and  granting  a  general  pardon. 
The  people  of  Essex,  although  they  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  city,  readily  accepted 
the  proposal ;  and  the  charter  being  properly 
authenticated,  they  returned  peaceably  home. 
Tyler  and  his  associates  proved  less  tractable ; 
but  as  he  professed  a  willingness  to  enter  into 
a  negociation  with  the  king  himself,  Richard, 
with  a  few  attendants,  repaired  to  Smithfield, 
and  sent  to  invite  him  to  a  conference.  The 
demagogue  immediately  moved  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  troops ;  and  arriving  at  the 
place  of  conference,  Tyler  and  the  king  being 
on  horseback^  the  former  demanded  not  only 
the  abolition  of  villanage,  but  also  that  all 
parks,  chaces,  and  warrens,  should  be  thrown 
open  and  made  common,  so  that  every  man 
might  have  liberty  to  hunt,  fish,  and  fowl,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  While  he  was 
making  these  demands,  he  lifted  up  his  sword 
several  times  in  a  menacing  manner.  This 
insolence  so  excited  the  indignation  of  Sir 
William  Walworth,  mayor  of.  London,  who 
attended  the  king,  that,  without  considering 
the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  royal 
master,  lie  discharged  such  a  blow  with  his 
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sword,  on  the  head  of  the  demagogue^  tbathtf 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.^  The  inrargentS) 
seeing  the  fall  of  their  leader,  exhorted  one 
another  to  revenge  his  death ;  and  their  bows 
were  already  bent  for  the  execution  of  their 
purpose,  when  the  king,  although  not  jet 
sixteen  years  of  age,  riding  op  to  them,  with 
an  admirable  presence  of  mind,  cried  ont, 
<^  What,  my  lieges,  will  you  kill  your  king  ? 
be  not  concerned  for  the  loss  of  your  leader : 
1,  myself,  will  be  your  general :  iMlow  me 
into  the  field  and  you  shall  have  whatever 
you  desire/* 

The  insurgents  immediately  desisted  froni 
their  purpose.  Struck  with  the  condescension 
of  their  king  they  iblk>wed  him  as  if  by  a 
mechanical  impulse.  No  sooner  were  they 
come  into  the  fields,  than  they  saw  marching 
towards  them  a  body  of  a  thousand  armed 
citizens,  whom  the  mayor  had  expeditiously 
raised,  and  placed  under  the  conduct  of  aa 
experienced  officer.  Terrified  at  the  sight, 
they  imagined  that  the  whole  city  was  ready 
to  attack  them;  and  the  foremast  ranks 
throwing  down  their  artns  begged  for  quarter. 
The  rest  immediately  followed  their  example, 


•  This  leene  k  wdl  reprnented  by  aa  eiedlcat  palatlag  aow  ia 
tileGaUdhaUatLondoB. 
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knd  thus,  in  a  few  moment^,  this  iiumerous 
and  ferocious  multitude  was  ditpery^d  in  « 
manner  almost  miraculous. 

Bqt  it  vas  nqt  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone 
that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  possessed  the 
lower  orders  pf  the  peppk.  While  the  pea- 
santry of  these  pounties  were  threatening  the 
court  apd  the  metropolis  with  destruction, 
John  Ball  and  John.  Wraw,  twq  seditious 
t>riests,  excited  the  populace  of  Suffolk  to 
reFolt,  and,  assembling  a  mob  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  committed  numberless  enormities. 
Among  others  the  chief  justice,  Sfir  John 
Cavendish,  fell  a  yiotim  to  their  fury.  They 
also  burn^  all  the  ^neient  charter^  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Edmund'S-Buty,  ^nd  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time 
Littesteri  an  inn-keeper,  or,  according  to 
otheTOs  a  dyeri  of  Norwich^  headed  another 
body  of  insurgents,  and  put  to  death  all  the 
judges  and  lawyers  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
As  for  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  this  indolent 
demagogue  obliged  them  to  serve  him  on 
their  knees,  or,  in  ease  of  their  refusal,  imme* 
diately  ordered  his  followers  to  strike  off  their 
heads.  While  these  tremendous  scenes  of 
popular  fury  threatened  the  extinction  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  the  total  subversion  of 
sbcial  order,  it  was  impossible  that  the  govern* 
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tnent  should  act  with  the  promptitude  re- 
quired by  an  emergency  which  was  without 
any  example  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom. 
In  such  'a  state  of  universal  confusion,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  private  persons,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  court,  should 
endeavour  to  free  themselves  from  the  im- 
pending danger.  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  a  prelate  of  great  courage,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  use  of  arms  as  well  as 
of  prayers  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion, 
when  the  clergy  and  laity  were  equally 
menaced  with  ruin.  Putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  few  loyal  subjects,  he  attacked  and 
defeated  the  insurgents  with  a  terrible  slaugh- 
ter. Two  of  their  principal  leaders,  Littest^ 
and  Wraw,  being  taken  prisoners,  the  priest 
was  beheaded  on  the  spot;  and  his  colleague 
was  sent  to  London  to  receive  the  reward  of 
hiB  crimes. 

This  insurrection  being  so  speedily  crushed 
by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the-  bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  Iting,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
resolved  to  chastise  the  rebels.  Hitherto  we 
have  seen  with  horror  the  ferocity  of  the 
people:  at  this  moment  we  are  caHed  to  re- 
probate the  injusticeof  thecourt.  The  charter 
of  privileges  and  pardon,  granted  to  the  in- 
surgents, was  revoked  by  a  royal  proclama- 
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July*,  **^^»  ^^^  ^^^  barons  were  ordered 
A.  D.  1381.  ^Q  j^yy  troops  of  unquestionable 
loyalty  and  lead  them  directly  to  London. 
An  army  of  forty  thousand  men  being  e^^ 
peditiously  raisM,  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  proceeded  into  Kent> 
and  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  other  marched 
against  the  people  of  Essex,  who  were  again 
beginning  to  rise  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  charters.  The  sudden  approach 
of  the  royal  army,  however,  totally  di^con**^ 
certed  their  measures;  and  they  were  easily 
defeated.  Great  numbers  fell  with  arms  in 
their  hands;  and  above  fifteen  hundred, 
among  whom  were  many  of  their  principal 
leaders,  are  said  to  have  died  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.* 

This  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  when 
considered  in  every  point  of  view,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  English 
history t  and  £ir  more  important  than  the 
cabals  of  b^irons  ^Mkd  bishops  and  the  in- 
trigues of  courtiers,  which  disgrace  the  annals 
,of  almott  every  raign.  The  demands  of  the 
insurgents  bav*  been  condemned^  by  hiato- 
rians,  aa  insolent  and  unreasonable.  Such 
they  would  undoubtedly  appeair   to  their 
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lordly  oppressoms ;  but  their  prineipal  objects 
were  only  that  freedom  M^hich  is  so  gloriousl  j 
established  and  secared  by  the  present  con- 
stitution of  England.  Their  demand  of  the 
abolition  oi  villanage  mast,  in  our  days, 
meet  mtfa  universal  aj^robation:  that  of 
Wat  Tyler,  who  required  a  general  liberty  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling,  was,  indeed^ 
leas  fimnded  on  reason:  such  a  privilege, 
witbottt  being  necessary  to  the  comfortable 
subsistence  of  the  pow,  would  have  be«n 
inimieal  to  their  industiry,  and  have  with* 
drawn  tbaii^  attention  from  agricultural  and 
mepbaucal  pursuits.  But  the  people,  when 
possessed  of  pow»,  seldom  confine  their  ex- 
pectatwns  within  the  limits  of  reason  and 
utility ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  haughty 
demagogue,  who  was  master  of  the  metropolis, 
should  be  somewhat  extravagant  in  his  de^ 

nands* 

The  circumstances  attending  this  insurrec- 
tion,  must  be  considered  as  extraordinary. 
History  scarcely  records  an  action  more 
daring,  and  ^t  the  same  time  more  impru- 
dent, than  that  of  the  mayor  of  London, 
who  killed  the  leader  of  so  ferocious  a  body^ 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  followers, 
conscious  of  their  own  strength,  and  already 
piepared  by  scenes  of  blood  and  destruction 
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for  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  Nor  does 
historj  afford  any  instance  of  an  action  so 
unprincipled,  as  well  as  so  inconsiderate, 
being  followed  by  so  peaceable  consequences. 
This  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  admirable 
presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Richard,  and 
not  to  have  been  expected  from  a  prince  of 
his  age.  Royal  condescension  is  often  more 
powerful  than  arms,  and  popular  commotions 
are  always  directed  by  irregular  impulses; 
but  yet  it  is  somewhat  wonderful  that  a  body 
of  thirty  thousand  insufgents,  who  bad 
already  shown  themselves  so  daring  and 
ferocious,  should  throw  down  their  arms  and 
beg  for  mercy  on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
few  armed  citizens.  This  circumstance  serves 
strongly  to  shew  the  inefficiency  of  a  mob^ 
and  how  little  the  populace,  without  able 
leaders,  without  combination  of  plans  and 
regularity  of  movements,  is  able  to  accom- 
plish any  great  design. 

The  revocation  of  the  charters  of  freedom 
and  pardon  granted  on  this  oecasion,  and 
the  numerous  executions  which  followed  in 
consequence,  are  mentioned  by  historians 
with  only  a  slight  degree  of  censure.  These, 
however,  ought  to  be  marked  with  disappro- 
bation by  every  friend  of  humanity.  Bat 
our  ancient  annalists  were  neither  philo- 
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aophers  nor  philantropists.  Influenced  by 
tke  spirit  of  the  times,  they  considered  the 
interests  of  bishops  and  barons  alone  as 
worthy  of  attention,  and  forgot  that  the 
people  bad  any  claim  to  the  common  rights 
of  mankind.  Even  when  their  statement  of 
fiicts  may  be  r^arded  as  accurate,  their 
moral  pictures  are  generally  mirepresenta* 
tions.  The  frequent  insurrections  of  the 
barons  against  their  king,  are  called  struggles 
£>r  their  privileges,  or  at  least  are  spoken  of 
withoDt  any  severe  censure.  The  insurrec*- 
tion  of  the  plebians  against  the  barons  is 
branded  with  all  the  virulence  of  reproach* 
The  punishment  of  insurgent  nobles  is  called 
cruelty :  the  punishnp^ent  of  men  struggling 
for  their  native  freedom  is  denominated 
justice.  In  those  days  of  oppression  a  prince 
might  butcher  his  poorer  subjects  by  thou- 
sands, without  incurring  much  censure  from 
historians :  it  was  only  when  he  laid  hands 
on  some  of  the  nobles,  or  controlled  their 
.pretensions,  that  he  was  denominated  a  ty« 
rant.  At  this  period  the  rude  outlines  of  the 
constitution  had  indeed  been  drawn;  but 
the  state  of  feudal  slavery  was  nothing 
ameliorated;  and  after  these  struggles  for 
freedom,  the  fetters  of  the  peasantry  were 
rendered,  if  possible,  more  galling.    Twift 
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acts  of  parliameat,  passed  in  this  reign, 
shews  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  that 
class  of  people  were  held.  One  of  these  of 
the  I2th  Rich.  II.  enacts,  that  no  peasant 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  be  permitted 
to  learn  any  trade.  By  the  other  it  is  enacted 
that  no  artificer,  labourer,  or  servant,  mide 
or  female,  shall  go  out  of  one  hundred  into 
another,  without  a  testimonial  under  the 
king's  seal,  on  pain  of  being  set  in  the 
i^tocks,  and  reconducted  to  his  or  her  re* 
spective  hundred  or  wapentake,  unless  sent 
on  business  by  his  or  her  *^lord  and  master.'^* 
These  statutes,  contrasted  with  the  freedom 
which  every  Englishman  now  enjoys  under 
our  happy  constitution,  shew  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  plebians  were  not  unfounded^ 
and  that  their  demand  of  the  abolition  of 
villanage  was  just  and  reasonable;  but  their 
manner  of  endeavouring  to  acquire  freedom 
was  irregular  and  inconsistent  with  public 
safety.  The  grand  misfortune  was,  that  in 
those  times,  no  liberties  could  be  obtained, 
unless  they  were  extorted  by  force. 

The  military  events  of  this  reign  are 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  and  the  political 
transactions  of  Richard  II.  with  foreign  na- 
tions have  had  no  influence  on  the  state  of 

•  Vide  ADd.  Hist.  Com&i.  I.  p.  383. 
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posterity.*  A  wild  croisade,  undertaken  in 
this  reigu,  ntiay  be  ranked  among  the  many 
instances  of  the  madness  of  nations.  A  schism 
had  long  divided  the  church,  and  at  this 
period  two  Popes,  Urban  and  Clement,  di« 
vided  the  suffrages  of  christians  by  their 
pretensions  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Two  , 
infidliblea  in  opposition  to  each  other,  ex- 
hibited a  phcenomenon  sufficient  to  puzzle  a 
philosopher,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
people  should  know  which  was  the  true 
vicar  of  Christ.  England,  however,  adhered 
to  Urban,  as  France  did  to  Clement.  Each  of 
them  liberally  bestowed  on  the  other  showers 
of  excommunications  and  anathemas;  but  Ur- 
ban resolved  to  join  temporal  to  spiritual 
arms,  as  in  using  the  latter  alone  both  par- 
ties had  equal  advantages.  He  therefore 
published  against  Clement  and  his  adherents 
a  croisade^  with  the  same  indulgencies  and 
privileges  as  had  formerly  been  granted  to 
those  who  took  arms  for  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  infidels.  Henry  Spencer, 
bishop  cMf, Norwich,  was  declared  general; 
and  all  classes  of  people  in  England,  nobi- 
lity, clergy,  gentry,  and  plebians,  engaged 
with  ardour  in  this  antichristian  enterprise. 
The  parliament  s^proving  the  un- 
A.  Dv  I88S.  .  j^^jg^j^j^g^  granted  a  liberal  subsidy. 
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and  the  bishop,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thott-^ 
Band  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  passed 
over  to  Calais.  Having  captured  GraveTine^ 
Mardyke,  and  Dunkirk,  and  totally  defeated 
the  earl  of  Flanders  with  great  slaughter,  hd 
advanced  to  Ypres.  A  mutiny  in  his  army 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place« 
and  to  abandon  his  cannon  ;*  but  he  after^ 
wards  gained  a  considerable  victory  over 
the  French.  This  was  the  termination  of 
his  success.  Charles  VI.  king  of  ^France,  ad- 
vancing with  a  numerous  army,  found  means 
to  surround  the  English  ;  and  the  bishop 
general  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  retreat 
to  England  by  surrendering  the  places  which 
he  had  taken.  Thus  ended  thi^  extravagant 
croisade  which  had  cost  England  a  great 
number  of  men  and  vast  sums  of  money, 
without  being  compensated  by  any  advantage 
or  rendering  any  service  to  the  Pope. 
The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  himself 

A.  D.  1386.  x'       IT  r  o 

on  the  throne  of  Castile,  was  less 
romantic  but  equally  pernicions  to  England* 
This  grand  object  of  the  Duke  had  no  small 
influence  on  the  politics  of  the  coart  of 
London  ;  and  by  the  forces  of  England  and* 


*  Wall.  p.  990.    It  appears  that  since  the  battle  of  Cnmyr 
bad  become  commoo  in  Che  English  and  Frendi  armies. 
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Portugal,  he  considered  its  attainment  aspos* 
nble.  Having  landed  his  army  at  Corunna, 
Angnit  9th  ^^  reduced  the  province  of  Gallicia, 
A.  a  1386.  j,^  obtained  from  the  king  of  Castile 
a  sum  of  money,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
resigned  his  pretentions.  He  also  concluded 
a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter 
and  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  and  by 
that  transaction  paved  the  way  for  his  poste- 
rity to  asrond  the  throne  of  Castile. 

Thus  the  ^public  interest  was  sacrificed  to 
the  private  views  of  the  great.  Although  the 
posterity  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  eventually 
aggrandized  by  this  expedition,  the  nation 
was  burdened  with  the  expence,  and  even  saw 
iU  safety  endangered  by  the  formidable  pre- 
parations of  France,  while  the  best  troops  of 
England  were  employed  in  Spain.  Charles 
VL  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which 
appeared  so  favourable,  resolved  to  make  a 
grand  efibrt  for  the  conquest  of  England. 
His  fleet  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  ships,  and  his  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men.*  All  Europe  was 
astonished  at  his  preparations,  and  anxiously 
expected  the  result.  The  expedition,  how- 
ever, was  frustrated  by  some  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke 

«  Froiss.  lik  S.  c  178.— Tjird,  p.  904. 
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of  Berry,*  wlio,  desirous  of  rendering  the 
project  abortive,  delayed  the  embarkation 
Sept.  i4th,  ^^11  ^^^  season  was  too  far  advanced, 
A.  D.  1386.  ^Q  j  ^Y^^  English  had  so  far  com- 
pleted their  preparations  as  to  have  Uttle  to 
fear  from  an  enemj«  The  levies  had  been 
made  with  such  expedition  and  success,  diat 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  wwa 
speedily  collected.  A  great  part  of  these 
troops  were  cantoned  within  twenty  miles 
round  Loudon,  but  being  ill  paid  they  lived 
at  discretion  and  plundered  the  country.f 
The  fear  of  invasion  soon  subsided.  The 
French  fleet  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
and  most  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  on  the 
English  coasts.  After  this  no  military  events 
of  importance  took  place  between  England 
and  France,  although  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1306  that  a  tmce  of  twenty-eight  years  was 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  and  con* 
firmed  by  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Richard  and  Isabdila,  daughter  of  Chaiies 
VI4  The  wars  with  Scotland  also  presevt 
only  a  scene  of  predatory  expeditions,  in- 
terrupted from  time  to  time  by  temporary 
truces. 


•  Mezeni.  Hen.  Ab.  ChrOD.  Ad.  V$9$. 

+  Wall.  p.  32S. 

t  Bym.  FflBd.  tM. 7.  p.  S9^4ke. 
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Tlie  internal  administration  during  this 
reign  would  afford  ample  materials  for  those 
historians  who  delight  in  fatiguing  their 
readers  with  tedious  details  of  the  intrigues  of 
a  corrupt  court,  and  the  cavils  of  bishops  and 
liarons,  who  endeavoured  sometimes  to  correct 
and  sometimes  to  encdurage  rojal  weakness 
and  ministerial  profligacy.  In  his  early  youth 
Richard  had  completely  alienated  the  affect- 
tions  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  it  only  remained 
to  make  the  nobility  his  enemies.  He  had 
scarcely  attained  his  seventeenth  year  when 
he  began  plainly  to  manifest  his  inclinations. 
But  Richard  was  ruined  by  flatterers,  who 
inspired  him  not  only  with  extravagant 
notions  of  the  royal  prerogative  but  with  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  His  fhvour<- 
ites  obtained  over  him  an  entire  ascendency, 
and  when  the  parliament  presented  an  address, 
desiring  their  dismissal,  he  rashly  answered, 
that  ^'To  please  the  parliament  he  would 
not  turn  out  the  meanest  scullion  in  his 
kitchen/' 

Richard,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
formed  the  design  of  rendering  himself  ab- 
solute, and  the  judges  were  prevailed  on  to 
declare  that  the  king  was  above  the  laws. 
The  parliament  was  also  to  be  converted  into 
an  engine  of  despotism ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
VOL.  1.  C  R 
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he  attempted  to  pack  the  House  of  Commons 
by  orderiDg  that  no  members  should  be  re- 
.turned  except  such  as  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil should  nominate.  But  it  was  found  some- 
what difficult  to  deprive  the  boroughs  of 
their  right  of  election,  and  the  sheriffs  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  impossible  to  comply 
with  his  orders*  In  spite,  therefoije,  of  the 
endeavours  of  the  king,  a  free  parliament  was 
assembled,  and  its  decisions  proved  fiital  to 
the  ministers.  The  archbishop  of  York,  with 
the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Chi- 

A.  D.  1988. 

Chester,  and  a  number  of  lords  and 
even  of  ladies,  who  had  favoured  the  de- 
signs of  the  court,  were  banished,  and  their 
estates  confiscated.  The  judges  suffered  the 
same  punishment ;  and  judge  Tresilian,  one 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  Richard's  arbitrary 
measures,  was  hanged,  together  with  a 
number  of  knights  an^  gentlemen*  From 
these  severities  towards  the  ministers  this  was 
called  the  merciless  parliament.* 

The  privy  council  was  now  completely 
changed;  but  no  change  was  effected  in  the 
disposition  of  the  king.  Finding  the  maxims 
of  the  new  ministers  different  from  those 
winch  he  had  imbibed,  he  dismissed  them 

•  Rapln  wd  TMal'i  wH»,  toI.  I.  p.  405. 


tad  ^pointed  others  who  were  more  com- 
pliant with  his  will,  and  by  whose  advice  he 
seized  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
favourite  of  the  nation,  and  caui^d  him  to« 
be  secretly  conveyed  to  Calais,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  prison.*  In  the  mean  while 
Richard,  who  loved  pomp  and  magnificence 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  spent  im- 
mense sums  in  tournaments  and  splendid 
entertainments;  and,  although  England  was 
dreadfully  afflicted  with  pestilence  and  £simine, 
be  discontinued  none  of  his  diversioAs  nor 
retrenched  any  of  his  expences.  In  his 
kitchen  alone  three  hundred  domestics  were 
employed,  and  the  queen  bad  the  same 
number  in  her  service;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
prince  daily  entertained  six  thousand  per^ 
sons.j*  Ambitious  of  surpassing  in  magnifi** 
eence  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  affected 
in  every  thing  as  great  a  profuseness  as  if  he 
had  possessed  inexhaustible  treasures.  As  his 
revenues  were  totally  inadequate  to  his  ex- 


•  Th«  king  coming  to  the  dake*8  house  in  Essex,  and  pretending 
that  hit  pretence  was  necetsary  at  a  cabinet  council,  pcnuaded  him  to ' 
go  with  him,  in  the  night,  to  London.  In  passing  over  Epping  forett 
be  wat  trifled  by  totae  troops,  placed  in  anbush,  and  conveyed  on 
board  a  ahip  svhich  was  ready  in  tlie  Thames  for  that  purpote.  Froiss. 
lib.  4.  c.  83,  &c. 

f  This  most  be  a  mistake  of  historians,  tt  most  rather  be  top* 
poted  that  this  nomber  was  entertained  not  daily  but  on  particular 
obcaiions. 
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travagant  expeiices,  he  tried  to  borrow  money 
of  the  Londoners;  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  means  by  i^hich  he  intended 
to  render  himself  independent  of  parliament. 
At  first  he  sounded  the  inclinations  of  the 
citizens  by  asking  a  loan  of  only  a  thousand 
pounds.  His  views  were  frustrated:  he  ex* 
perienced  a  mortifying  refusal;  but  he  soon 
met  with  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
affront.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  tumult  of 
little  consequence,  raised  by  a  baker's  appren* 
tice,  he  stripped  the  city  of  all  its  privil^es,. 
and  took  away  its  charter,  which  the  citizens 
were  obliged  to  redeem  with  a  present  often 
thousand  pounds  and  two  crowns  of  gold.* 
But,  by  these  extortions,  Richard  made  the 
city  of  London  his  enemy,  a  circumstance 
which  at  length  contributed^  in  no  small 
degree,  to  his  ruin. 

Arbitrary  power  was  an  object  of  which 
this  monarch  never  lost  sight.  To  this  all 
his  measures  had  a  tendency,  and  although 
hated  both  by.  the  people  and  the  nobles,  he 
found  means  at  length  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  Renewing  his  former  attempt  to 
have  a  parliament  devoted  to  his  will,  he 
acted  with  deeper  policy  and  met  with  greater 

•  Bapiiil.p.466. 
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success.  His  first  precaution  was  to  change 
all  the  sherifTs  in  the  kingdom^  and  to  admit 
none  into  that  oflke  but  such  as  promised  to 
be  wholly  subservient  to  his  designs.  He  had 
taken  the  same  precaution  with  respect  to  all 
officers  that  had  credit  and  power  in  the 
counties  and  boroughs:  so  that  bj  means  of 
these  agents  he  caused  such  representatives  to 
be  chosen  as  he  had  previously  secured.  If 
any  whom  the  king  disapproved  were  elected, 
the  sherifis  had  orders  not  to  return  them,  but 
to  cause  others  to  be  chosen;  and  as  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  the 
judges  of  the  affairs  of  dection,  he  was  able^ 
.by  these  means,  to  confirm  or  reject  whom- 
soever he  pleased.  This  is  mentioned  by 
historians  as  the  first  instance  of  packing  a 
parliament.* 

The  national  representation  being 
thus  modelled,  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
epened  the  session  with  a  speech  in  which  he 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  power  of  the  king 
was  unlimited,  and  that  those  who  attempted 
to  set  bounds  to  his  authority  deserved  the 
highest  punishment.  In  pursuance  of  this 
principle  the  parliament  made  no  scruple  of 


•  TUiyflBT,  ia9T,  lUchwd  cMiad  WeKmioiler  Hall  to  be  taktt 
^own  and  b^aii  to  repair  it  ai  it  aow  itaadi.  Stowe  B.  Otb,  p.  4S. 
€aad.  lliddleiex. 
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sacrificing,  to  the  passions  of  the  monarch 
and  the  interested  iiews  of  his  favourites,  the 
most  distinguished  lords  of  the  realm.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterborj  was  impeached  of 
high  treason,  for  having  been  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  parliament  of 
1386,  for  inspecting  the  administration  of 
public' affairs,  and  on  this  singular  charge 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  and  his  estate 
was  confiscated  to  the  king's  use.  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Warwick  being  accused  of 
having  formerly  opposed  the  royal  authority, 
and  for  which  crime  they  had  received  the 
king's  pardon  nine  years  ago,  receired  sentence 
of  death :  the  former  was  executed,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  latter  was  changed  into 
perpetual  exile.  Under  the  pretext  of  dis* 
patching  more  regularly  the  public  business, 
the  parliament  then  invested  a  certain  number 
of  commissioners  with  the  authority  of  the 
whole  House;  and  by  an  unprecedented  act, 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation  was  devolved 
on  the  king,  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners.* 
These  were  all  at  the  king's  devotion,  and 
thus  the  government  of  England  was  rendered 
as  despotic  as  that  of  Turkey. 

Nothing  now  seemed  able  to  shake  the  abeo* 
lute  authority  which  Richard  had  assumed. 

•  Tyrrel  p.  985.    Cott.  abridg.  p.  3T4. 
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Those  who  would  have  been  the  most  capable 
of  opposing  his  views  had  been  put  to  death  or 
sent  into  exile:  others  were  gained  bj  offices, 
honours,  and  liberal  grants.  The  great  officers 
of  the  crown  and  the  governors  of  counties 
and  towns  were  all  devoted  to  the  king;  and 
all  the  magistrates,  and  men  of  credit  and  in* 
fiuence  in  the  boroughs,  were  ready  to  sup* 
port  the  regal  power  in  its  greatest  extent. 
Had  Richard,  indeed,  been  endowed  with  the 
prudence  of  Augustus  and  some  other  princes, 
who  enjoyed  the  affections  of  their  subjects, 
and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  authority 
which  they  possessed,  or  had  he,  like  Edward 
III.  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  his  mar- 
tial exploits,  his  despotism  might  now  liaye 
.  been  firmly  established.     But  this  infatuated 
and  unfortunate  prince  possessed  neither  po- 
litical sagacity  nor  military  fame.  Surroundied 
by  flatterers  he  imagined  their  voice  to  be  that 
of  the  public,  and  considered  five  or   six 
hundred  persons,  who  composed  his  parlia- 
ment, with  a  few  magistrates  and  leading  men 
in  the  counties  and  boroughs,  as  the  whole  of 
the  nation. 

Fatal  experience  at  length  convinced 
Richardof  his  mistake.  The  giddy  monarch, 
having  attained  the  summit  of  despotism,  re- 
posed in  a  false  security,  and  suffered  himself 
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to  be  ^eluded  by  the  flattering  proqpect  of  a 
nation  at  his  feet.  Every  day  produced  some 
instance  of  his  capricious  exercise  of  that 
arbitrary  povfer  M'hich  he  ought  to  have  con- 
cealed under  the  masque  of  moderation  att4 
equity.  The  duke  of  Hereford  having  aor 
cused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  speaking  disre* 
spectfully  of  the  king»  the  latter  denied  the 
charge,  and  fo^  want  of  evidence  the  lords  in 
parliament  decreed  that  the  matter  should  be 
decided  by  single  combat.  Coventry  vras  the 
place  Appointed  for  the  duel,  at  which  the 
king  was  resolved  tp  be  present.  But  at  the 
Itaoment  when  the  two  dukes  had  entered  the 
lists,  Richard  forbad  them  to  proceed,  and 
ordered  the  heralds  to  interpose.  And  al- 
though neither  were  convicted  of  any  crime^ 
and  only  one  of  them  could  be  guilty,  he 
sentenced  both  to  banishment,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  for  life,  and  the  duke  of  Hereford  for 
ten  years:  the  former  went  to  Venice  wheni 
he  soon  after  died:  the  latter  retired  to 
France. 

This  act  of  arbitrary  power  was  followed 
by  another  which,  equally  showed  the  avarice 
and  injustice  of  the  tyrant.  Soon  i^er  the 
departure  of  the  duke  of  Hereford,  his  father, 
Feb.  9,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
A.  D.  1898.    ^^^    j^j  yg  honours  and  vast 
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estates  devolved  od  his  son.  But  the  bait 
was  too  alluring  not  to  be  seized  by  an  ava- 
ricious and  absolute  monarch.  Richard,  by  a 
aentence  more  unjust  even  than  the  fonner, 
decreed  that  the  exile  of  the  duke  of  Hereford 
should  be  perpetual,  and  confiscated  his 
estates* 

The  despotism  of  the  king  and  the  rapa* 
city  of  his  ministers  now  knew  no  bounds. 
Pretences  were  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
denmnding  of  subsidies.  Every  lord,^  bishop, 
and  rich  burgess  in  the  kingdom  was  obliged 
to  lend  money  to  the  sovereign,  although  it 
was  knowii  that  repayment  was  never  in- 
tended. On  a  charge  of  having  supported 
the  confederate  lords  and  the  parliament  of 
IS88,  seventeen  counties  were  condemned  as 
guilty  of  treason,  and  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  being  adjudged  to  the  king,  the 
lords,  g^itlemen,  and  rich  burgesses  were 
forced  to  redeem  their  estates  by  signing 
obligations,  in  which  a  blank  was  left  for  the 
sum  which  the  king  pleased  afterwards  to 
insert.*  It  was  impossible  that  a  nation 
should  long  bear  such  extortions;  and  the 
English  soon  met  with  an  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke. 

■  =»* 

•  IU|>iAKp.4tO. 
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A  revolt  in  Ireland  requiring  the  presence 
of  Richard,  he  passed  over  into  that  oonntr}' 
n^^ith  a  numerous  army  ;  and  in  several  en- 
counters with  the  rebels,  he  displayed  a  valour 
which  shewed  that  his  disinclination  to  war 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  his  education  rather 
than  to  a  want  of  personal  courage.  But 
while  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  his  successes' 
in  Ireland,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Those 
who  were  most  devoted  to  his  interests  bad 
accompanied  him  in  his  Irish  expedition ;  and 
he  had  left  behind  him  a  whole  nation  of 
malecontents.  After  several  conferences,  in- 
formation was  transmitted  to  the  exiled 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  all  England 
was  ready  to  rise,  that  nothing  was  wanted 
but  a  leader  of  distinction,  and  that  if  the 
duke  of  Hereford,  now  duke  of  Lancaster, 
would  undertake  to  deliver  the  nation  from 
tyranny  he  might  rely  on  a  powerful  support. 
The  duke,  stimulated  by  personal  iiguries  and 
by  ambition,  gladly  accepted  the  ofi^.  Ac- 
companied by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  only  eighty  men,  he  landed  at  Raven- 
Jai7  4th,  spur,*  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  soon 
A.  D.  isw.    joined  by  the  earl  of  Northumber* 

•  JUventpor  was  tituftted  near  the  Spam  Point,  in  Holderocff,  and 
'  kas  long  lincc  been  iwallowed  np  b^r  tbe  sea« 
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land,  Henry  Percy  his  son,  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  several  others  of  the  nobility.* 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  success. 
The  concourse  of  people,  who  flocked  to  his 
standard,  was  so  great,  that  he  soon  saw  him- 
flolf  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 


In  the  mean  while  the  duke  of  York,  the 
king's  uncle,  who  acted  as  regent,  together 
with  the  lords  of  the  council,  knowing  the 
disposition  of  the  citizens  of  London,  retired 
to  St.  Albans.     Soon  after  their  departure 
the  metropolis  declared  for   the   duke    of 
Lancaster,  who,  without  discoTcring  that  he 
|iad  any  designs  on  the  crown,  published  a 
manifesto,  in  which  he  pretended  that  he  had 
taken  arms  only  to  redress  his  own  grievances 
and  those  of  the  nation.  The  regent  attempted 
to  lery  troops  but  without  success,  and  the 
lords  of  the  council,  seeing  themselves  in 
danger  of   being  sacrificed  to  the    public 
hatred,  retired  to  Bristol  and  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  castle. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  did  not  neglect  to 
improve  his  advantages.  Being  invited  to 
London  by  the  citizens,  he  entered  the  me- 
tropolis in  triumph,  and  immediately  after- 

•  Tyirel  p.9W, 
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wards  marched  to  Bristol.  The  gates  of  that 
city  being  opened  at  his  approach,  he  as- 
saulted the  castle,  where  the  ^  lords  of  the 
council  were  retired,  and  in  the  space  of  fi>ar 
days  lorced  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
fury  of  the  people  against  the  earl  <^  Wilt- 
shire, and  the  other  ministers,  was  so  great, 
that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  judging  it  expe- 
dient to  sacrifice  them  to  the  public  vengiKince, 
ordered  them  to  be  led  to  execution.  These 
successes  induced  the  whole  kingdom  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  duke;  and  the  regent 
himself,  seeing  it  impossible  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, followed  the  general  example. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in 
England,  Richard  was  in  Ireland  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  defection  of  his  subjects.  The 
contrary  winds  which,  during  the  space  of 
more  than  three  weeks,  interrupted  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries,  pre- 
vented him  from  receiving  any  intelligence. 
But  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster's invasion,  he  resolved  to  return  imme- 
diately to  England,  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.  But  the  want  of  vessels  to  transport 
.  his  whole  army  at  once  caused  a  delay  that 
contributed  to  his  ruin.  He  had  sent  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  to  levy  troops  in  Wales, 
promising  to  follow  within  the  space  of  six 
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days;  but  the  wind  diinging  to  the  east, 
l^ept  him  eighteen  dajs  longer  in  Ireland* 
The  earl  succeeded  so  well  9s  to  levy  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men ;  b^t  the  king  not  ap- 
pearing at  the  time  appointed,  and  a  report 
being  spr^d  of  his  death,  this  numerous 
force  immediately  dispersed. 

Richard « landing  soon  after  at  Milford 
Haven  proceeded  to  Carmarthen,  to  join  the 
earl  of  Salisbuiy.  But  on  being  informed  of 
the  dispen»on  of  the  Welsh  troops  and  the 
geniBral  revolt  of  the  nobility  ami  the  people, 
he  perceived  his  case  to  be  desperate.  Some 
of  his  officers  persuaded  him  to  lead  them  to 
battle  against  the  enemy:  some  advised  him 
to  return  and  fortify  himself  in  Ireland;  and 
others  thought  it  the  most  eligible  to  take 
refuge  with  the  king  of  France,  his  fother-in- 
law,  by  whose  powerful  aid  he  migbt  recover 
his  kingdom.  But  amidst  this  variety  of 
councils,  the  unfortunate  and  infotuated  king, 
seeing  dangers  on  every  side,  and  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  the  worst  mea- 
sure that  could  be  adopted  by  a  prince  in  his 
situation.  Pursuant  to  this  pusilanimous  anA 
fatal  resolution,  he  withdrew  privately  from 
his  army,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Conway 
castle,  near  Chester,  from  whence  he  sent  to 
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inform  the  duke  of  Lancaster  that  he  wsis 
readj  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  the  latter 
should  think  fit  to  prescribe.  The  archlnshop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Northumber* 
land  being  sent  to  begin  the  negociations,  the 
king  offered  to  resign  his  crown  and  retire  to 
a  private  life.  He  then  requested  a  personal 
interview  with  the.  duke:  the  proposal  was 
accepted^  and  both  parties  met  at  Flint  for 
that  purpose.  The  king  received  his  rival 
with  a  cheerful  countenance^  saying,  ^^Cou^n 
**  of  Lancaster,  you  are  welcome.'^  The  doke 
bowing  three  times  to  the  ground,  replied, 
^^  My  lord,  the  king,  I  am  cmne  sooaer  than 
^^  you  expected,  because  the  common  report 
^^  of  your  people  is,  that  you  have,  for  one 
^^  and  twenty  years,  governed  with  rigour  and 
^'  indiscretion,  so  that  they  are  far  from  being 
^^  satisfied  with  your  administration;  but  if 
^^  it  please  God  1  will  help  you  to  govern 
''  them  better  for  the  future.''  To  this  de* 
claration  the  king  answered,  ^^Fair  cousin, 
*^  since  it  pleases  you  it  pleases  us  also.''* 
After  this  conversation  the  dul^e  of  Lancaster 
carried  the  king  to  Chester,  and  from  thence 


•  Ibe  author  of  the  Chronicle  njs,  these  were  the  rery  words,  nmk 
that  be  himself  heard  tbem  spoken.  Tindal*s  notes  on  Basin,  1. 
p.  47«. 
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to  London.^     On  their  approach  to  the  mar 
tropolis,  the  people,  issuing  in  crowds  from 
the  city,  received  the  duke  with  acclamations 
of  excessive  applause,  while  they  loaded  the 
king  with   the  bitterest    reproaches.      The 
unfortunate  monarch  was  then  conducted  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  till  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  completed  the  revolution* 
This,  however,  was  speedily  performed.    The 
duke  having  the  king  in  his  power  made  use 
of  bis  name  and,  authority  to  summon  a  par-^ 
liament.     Previous  to  its  meeting  he  repaired 
to  the  Tower,  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
lords,  in  whose  presence  Richard  delivered  up 
the  crown   and  sceptre  with  all  the  other 
ensigns  of  royalty,   and,  by  an  instrument 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  confessed  himself 
unworthy  and  unfit  to  reign.     But  as  soon  as 
September  S9,  ^^^  parliaiticlnt  diet,  the  two  Houses 
A,  D.  1399,     jj^j^  deeming  his  voluntary  resigna* 
tion  sufficient  to  sanction  their  proceedings, 
ordered  articles  of  in^peachm^it  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge,  the  king  was  solemnly  deposed, 
after  having  sat   twenty-two  years  on  the 
throne  of  England. 


*  RapiQ  remarJu  that  in  iroity«ieTeB  days. after  bis  landing  at 
Ravenspor,  the  duke  had  marched  to  'London,  Bristol,  and  Chester, 
and  back  again  to  London.    Vol.  I.  p.  478. 
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Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Richdrd  H.  a 
reign  peculiarly  distinguished  in  English 
history,  by  the  luxurious  magnificence  of  the 
court,  and  the  schemes  of  the  king  and  his 
^nistera  to  render  the  monarchy  absolute. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  which  must  excite 
wonder,  that  so  weak  and  indolent  a  prince 
as  Richard,  assisted  by  counsellors  of  the 
same  description,  should  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  so  difficult  an  undertaking.  But 
this  success  proved  his  ruin.  Although  he 
attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  he  did  not 
possess  the  abilities  necessary  for  maintaiaing 
his  standing;  and  he  was  easily  burled  from 
his  high  elevation.  When  we  consider  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  in  those  times,  and 
the  early  age  at  which  he  had  raised  himself 
to  absolute  authority,  it  appears  not  impro^ 
bable  that  if  Richard  .11.  had  possessed  the 
same  talents  as  some  prince^  who  are  men- 
tioned in  history,  he  might  have  lived  long 
enough  to  consolidate  the  fabric  whidi  he 
had  taken  such  pains  to  erect;  and  the  go* 
vernment  of  England  might  have  been  as 
despotic  as  any  that  ever  existed  in  Europe.^ 


*  In  this  reign  wat  introduced  tho  cotton  of  wearing  tboet  with 
eDormously  long  pi  Iced  toes,  fastened  to  the  knees  with  diaint  of 
silver,  and  also  the  fashion  among  ladies  of  riding  on  side  saddles^ 
for  before  they  always  rode  astride.  The  ladies  wore  high  attire  on 
their  heads,  piked  horns,  and  long  tmined  gowns.    Stowc*s  Ana. 
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Neither  the  resignation  nor  tbe  deposit 
tion  of  Richard  could  giro  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster a  right  to  the  crown.    As  the  king  had 
no  issue,  the  presumptive  heir  was  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  was  descended 
from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of 
Edward  IIL    The  duke  of  Lancaster  being 
the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  was  one  degree  further  from  the 
throne.      The    right    of    Roger    Mortimer, 
father  of  the  earl  of  March,  had,  in  1385,  been 
recognised  by  the  parliament,  which  had  de- 
clared him  the  successor  of  Richard,  in  case 
that  prince  should  die  without  issue.    But 
tbe  duke  of  Lancaster  having  on  his  side  the 
parliament  and  the  whole  nation,  claimed 
the  crown  in  these  words :  **  In  the  name  of 
'*  the  Father,  and  of  the.  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
'*  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge 
**  this  realm  of  England,  and  the  crown,  &c. 
'*  as  I  am  descended  by  the  right  line  of  the 
''.blood  ffom  the  good  lord  king  Henry  III.. 
*<  and  through  the  right  that  God  of  his  grace 
rot  1,  2  s 
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^^  hath  given  me,  with  help  of  my  kin  and 
^'  my  friends  to  recover  it,  the  which  realm 
'^  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of 
^^  governors,  and  undoing  of  the  good  laws/^ 
The  duke  having  thus  preferred  his  claim,  io 
which  he  artfully  omitted  any  menticm  of 
Edward  IIL  but  deduced  bis  descent  from 
H«nry,  and  reminded  the  nation  of  his  own 
services,  the  parliament  decreed  that  Henry  of 
September  90,  Lancaster  should  be  proclaimed 
A.  D.  1399.  king,  which  was  performed  the 
same  day,  and  the  right  of  the  earl  of  March 
being  thus  set  aside,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
contest  which,  at  a  future  period,  drenched 
England  with  blood.^ 

Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  at  the  ma« 
ture  and  vigorous  »ge  of  thirty-three.  He  was 
October  19,  crowucd  with  great  solemnity,  and 
A.  D.  1399.  jjj  order  to  counterpoise  the  defect 
of  his  title,  and  inspire  the  people  with  venera- 
tion for  their  new  sovereign,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  anointed  with  a  particular  oil,  said  to  be 
brought  by  the  Virgin  mother  of  God  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.    A  plausible  story 


*  Edmuod,  earl  of  March,  was  the  graodson  of  PbiKppa,  oaly 
daughter  #f  Liooel  the  third  ton  of  Edward  III.  aad  great  gmadioa 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  who,  ia  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
wai  Executed  as  a  traifbr;  but  as  he  was  condemned  without  any 
trial,  the  sentence  was,  in  1354,  rerened  by  the  parliament..  Cottoa> 
abridg.  p.  d09. 


Was  invented  to  account  for  its  not  being  em^ 
ployed  in  the  unction  of  former  kings;  and 
every  device  was  u^ed  to  aathenticate  the 
holy  legend,  which  political  craft  had  fiftbri- 
cated  in  order  to  imposeon  popular  ignorance. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  the  world  exhibits  a  mix^ 
ture  of  vice  and  folly^  mankind  will  neVer  be 
governed  by  reason  al^ne  without  some  de« 
gree  of  deception ;  and  history  shews  that,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  some  political  or  re^ 
ligions  imposture,  so  framed  as  to  suit  the 
current  ideas  of  the  times,  has  mostly  been 
thought  necessary  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  multitude. 

Henry  had  need  of  every  precaution.  PopuJ< 
lar  affection  and  popular  fury  are  frequently 
violent,  but  generally  fluctuating.  The 
tyranny  of  Richard  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  the  people;  but  misfbrtunes,  espe^* 
cially  those  of  the  great,  have  the  peculiar 
eflect  df  converting  haired  intd  pity;  The 
calamities  of  the  deposed  king  b^gan  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  nation ;  itnd  the  right 
of  Henry  was  controverted  by  several  of  the 
noblte.  While  the  tiew  king  was  employed 
in  taking  measures  for  his  own  security  and 
the  regulation  of  the  kingdom,  the  dukes  of 
Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  with  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the  earls  of  Gloucester 
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and  Salisbury,  formed  the  design  of  depriving 
him  of  his  life,  and  replacing  Richard  on  the 
throne.  The  plan  of  the  conspiracy  was  to 
assassinate  the  king  at  a  tournament  at  Ox- 
ford, and  it  was  almost  by  a  miracle  that  he 
escaped  the  danger.  Each  of  the  conspirators 
had,  in  writing,  a  copy  of  all  the  particulars, 
in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  part  that  he  was 
to  act ;  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  being  on 
a  visit  to  his  father,  the  duke  of  York,  let  Ml 
his  paper,  which  the  latter  having  fbuBd  and 
examined,  discovered  the  whole  plot.^  The 
duke  of  York,  who  was  surety  for  the  alle- 
giance of  his  son,  being  sensible  of  the  danger 
to  which  his  own  life  was  exposed,  resolved  to 
give  information  of  the  matter  to  the  king, 
and  for  that  purpose  immediately  set  out  for 
Windsor.  The  son  being  apprized  of  his 
father's  intention,  went  by  a  shorter  way  and 
obtained  his  pardon.  Henry,  indeed,  at  first 
doubted  of  the  truth  of  the  duke  of  Albe* 
marle's  report,  suspecting  it  to  be  a  scheme  of 
that  nobleman  to  ruin  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Salisbury,  and  the  others  whom  he  had  named. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York,  with  the 
paper,  only  a  few  moments  after,  put  an  end 


•  Rapin  says  that  tkedvktt  of  York  sa«tolicd  the  paper  ftw  kit 
saa't  bosom.    Vol«l.p.48». 
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to  hn  cbttbt.  The  king,  therefore,  ^ing 
CMiTUieed  of  his  danger,  instead  of  procee^ng^ 
to  Oxibrd,  where  he  was  expected  the  next 
da(f  by  the  conspirators,  began  to  take  vigorr 
oos  measares  for  his  security. 

The  lords,  in  the  mean  while,  sedng  that 
neither  the  king  nor  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
came  to  Oxford,  began  to  apprehend  that 
their  plot  was  discovered;   and  the  result  of 
the  inqniries  which  they  made  soon  con- 
finned  their  suspicions.  Their  situation  being 
despemte,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ac«- 
tmnplish  by  force  what  they  had  failed  of 
effecting  by  stratagem.    They  had  engaged 
in  tha  plot  a  priest  named  Maudlin,  who  so 
exactly  resembled  Richard  IL  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguishable  from  that  prince  either  by 
stature,  feature,  or  countenance.^   This  man, 
being  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  pretended  to  be 
Richard  himself,  who  had  escaped  from  prison, 
and  was  come  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his 
subjects.    Maudlin  personated  so  well  the 
deposed  monarch,  and  the  imposture  was  so 
well  supported  by  the  lords,  that  numbers  of 
people  flocked  to  their  standard.    The  army 
of  the  conspirators  soon  became  considerable, 


*  Tindart  notes  on  Rapio.— Tiiid«l  myt  he  had  beea  one  of 
tldMtfil*t  daplalai.— Raplocall*  bim  «  doBCitlc.    Vol.  1.  p.  408. 
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txA  they  marched  to  Windsor  with  the  io^ 
tention  of  seizing  the  king.  But  finding^ 
that  Henry  had  retired  to  London,  a  diyersity 
ofopitiions,  Concerning  their  future  open* 
tions,  occasioned  delays  which  afibrded  him 
sofficieac  leisure  toot  only  to  secure  the  me- 
tropoltS)  but  to  levy  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  With  this  force,  thoi^ 
greatly  inferior  to  those  %i  the  rebels,  he 
resolved  to  giv^  them  battle,  and  supposing^ 
that  they  would  take  the  road  for  Lon^n^ 
he  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath.  This  re- 
solution of  Henry  was  of  incalculable  ad^ 
rantage  to  his  affairs.  It  inspired  his  partisans 
with  courage,  and  caused  numbers  to  join  his 
standard,  while  it  intimidated  the  rebels  wha 
dared  not  to  hazard  an  action.  They  retired, 
therefore,  to  Cirencester,  where  th^  en- 
camped: the  generals  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  town:  the  army  lay  without  in  the 
camp.  The  duke  of  Surrey  and  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  lodged  at  one  inn,  and  the  duke  <tf 
Exeter  and  the  earl  of  Gloqcester  at  another. 
But  their  want  of  experience  in  war  causing 
them  to  neglect  to  place  guards  at  the  gates, 
the  mayor  of  the  town  took  advantage  of  this 
oversight  to  render  a  signal  service  to  the 
king.  Having  privately  mustered  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  assaulted,  at  once,  the  two  inn« 
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where  the'  four  generais  v^etb  lodged.  The 
duke  of  Surrey  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
after  bravely  defencKfig  -themed^Tes  a  great 
part  of  the  night,  being  grievously  iinoonded; 
were  made  prisoners,  And,  by  the  order  of  the 
mayor,  instantly  beheaded.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  and  the  earl  of  Glouoester  esoaped  t>iit 
of  the  town,  but  feund  the  camp  deserted; 
Ibr  the  soldiers  hearing  the  tutanlt,  tnd 
imagining  that  the  king^s  army  was  there; 
were  seized  with  a  panic  and  sought  safety 
in  flight.  The  two  lords  endeavo«ired  to 
escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  were  taken, 
and  lost  their  heads  on  the  scatfold.  Maudlin 
the  priest  met  with  no  better  fajte:  being 
taken  in  his  flight  towards  Scotland,  he  was 
brought  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged  and 
quartered. 

In  all  probability  this  rash  and  ill  con* 
ducted  enterprise  accelerated  Richard^s  fate. 
All  historians  agree  that  his  death  was  un- 
natural ;  but  the  diversity  of  their  accomits 
shews  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct 
information  in  regard  to  actions  and  events 
that  are  not  public  and  conspicuous.  The 
account  given  by  FalMan,  and.  generaUy 
received  by  modern  historians,  is,  that  Sir 
Piere  Exton,  with  eight  attendants,  coming  ■ 
to  Pontefract  castle,  where  the  unfortunate 
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moaarch  wfis-coafined,  Ricbaid  no 

A.  D.  1400.  ..  X         -Li- 

80<Hi^r  saw  aipi  enter,  than  coa*» 
fidaring  himself  as  a  lost  ii)an»  be  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  wresting 
a  polUax  from  one  of  the  assassins,  )aid  four 
of  theiQ  dead  at  his  feet ;  bnt  being  OTer<* 
powered,  he  was  at  length  killed  by  a  blow 
of  a  battle-axe.  9ut  Stowe  says  that  he  was 
kept  for  ^fteett:  days  without  victuals  ov 
drtnk,  till  he  died  of  hunger  and  cold.  Po-f 
lydor  Virgil  also  affirms  that  he  was  starved 
to  death,  And  Hector  Boethius  has  attempted 
to  persuade  the  world  that  he  made  his  escape 
into  Scotland,  where  he  gave  hiinself  up  to 
a  contemplative  life,  and  died  in  peaceful 
obecurity  I !  1  Such  are  the  uncertain  accounts 
of  historians,  of  .which  this  is  £ir  from  being 
an  oncommon  instance.* 
.  Th^se  commotions  encouraged,  the  Scots 
Ho  break  the  truce  that  subsisted  betwe^i  the 
two  kingdoms;  and  a  series  of  hostilities 
ensued,  which,  however,  produced  no  im* 
portant  result,  The  Wejsh,  at  the  same,  time, 
eoHsidered  this  as  a  favourable  juncture  for 


«  SO1110  EoslUb  hifU^riaoi  say  that  Charles  V|.  king  of  France, 
■Hide  Tatt  prepafmtfoos  for  iamdiaf  England,  io  order  to  raioc* 
Rldiard  Id  hU  Uiione.  Bnt  npne  of  the  Fren^  hif^prinoi  MeBCioa 
any  snch  desi|;n,  or  any  snch  preparations.  It  Is  certain  tfcm  Henry 
BKtMdod  to  npprclMod  «n.  Inynsioo  from  Frai«ga|  bnt  It  atcnH  to 
nave  beni  only  a  device  of  liis  policy  for  amosing  the  people,  aa4 
reeoDciUni;  them  to  the  dealb  of  Richard  as  a  nwtmrj  nM«i«re. 


Mcoveriog  their  independence.  Owen  Glen* 
dour,  whose  name  is  jet  famous  in  Wales,  in* 
spired  them  with  the  design,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head.  This  man,  though  only  a  private 
gentleman,  possessed  every  qualifiQation  re- 
quisite for  such  an  undertaking,  if  forces  so 
hicensiderable  as  those  of  the  Welsh  could 
have  afforded  any  hope  of  success.  Notwitk* 
standing  the  inferiority  of  his  means,  he  gained 
several  victories,  which  could  procure  him 
only  a  temporary  triumph  without  any  lasting 
advaataget  In  the  north  the  English  armies 
irere  successful.  The  Soots  having  invaded 
England,  the  earl  of  Northuinberland,  with 
Henry  Hotspur  his  son,  defeated  them  with 
Mmyim,  great  slaughter  at  Halidown  HilL^ 
▲.  D.  140S.  ^^cording  to  the  general  accounts 
tea  thousand  Scots  fell  in  this  battle;  and 
their  general,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  with  many 
Other  lords  and  officers  of  distinction  were 
made  prisoners. 

This  vf ctory,  in  appearance  so  advantageous 
to  Henry,  gave  rise  to  a  quarrel  which  threat- 
ened the  subversion  of  his  throne.  He  required 
^hat  the  persons  of  quality  taken  at  Halidown 
Hill  should  be  at  his  own  disposal ;  but  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  expected  large 

mssssstBssaaBBsmsssammaaeaxi 
f  Vid#  BndHipi.  Rbt.  Ub.  10. 
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sums  for  their  ransom,  refused  to  deliver  np 
hisprisoners.  This  nobleman  had  contribnted^ 
more  than  any  otheV,  to  place  Henry  on  the 
throne,  and  he  considered  himself  as  able  to 
hurl  him  from  that  elevated  station.  He 
therefore  projected  a  scheme,  in  which  the 
Scots  and  the  Welsh  were  to  combine  and 
assist  him  with  their  forces  in  placing  Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  on  the  English  throne* 
The  proper  measures  being  taken  with  Owen 
Glendoiir  and  the  Scots,  the  confederates 
appeared  in  arms  before  the  king  was  apprized 
of  their  design.  Henry  having  an  army  in 
readiness,  immediately  put  himself  at  its 
head.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  falling 
sick  at  that  juncture,  his  brother  and  son 
marched  to  join  the  Welsh  army  which  had 
entered  Shropshire.  The  king,  in  the  meaa- 
while,  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  advanced 
against  the  confederates,  who  were  encamped 
near  Shrewsbury.  At  that  place  the  contest 
was  decided  by  a  bloody  battle,  in  the  be- 
ginning* of  which  the  rebels  had  greatly  the 
advantage.  The  king  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
was  wounded  in  fighting  by  his  side;  but  by 
seasonably  calling  in  his  body  of  reserve,  he 
Jiiiy82d,  changed  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
A.  D.  1403^  gained  a  complete  victory.  .  Henry 
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Percy,  suraamed.Hotspar,  son  of  tbe  earl  of 
Northumbwland,  and  reputed  tbe  brayest 
man  at  tbat  time  in  England,  was  slain  in 
^e  battle;  and  his  foar  quarters  w^re,  by  the 
lung's  command,  fixed  on  poles,  and  exposed 
at  the  side  of  the  highway.  Tbe  earl  of 
Worcester,  being  made  prisoner,  was  be- 
headed, and  his  head  was  placed. on  London, 
bridge. 

Henry  had  no  sooner  obtained  this  signal 
success,  than  he  marched  towards  the  nor- 
thern counties,  which  he  considered  as  the 
£>cus  o£  the  rebellion.  On  his  arrival  at 
York,  he  took  every  possible  means  to  secure 
fhe  fidelity-  of  the  inhabitants;  and  being 
desirous  of  terminating  this  troublesome 
affair,  he  offered  a  full  pardon  to  the  earl  of 
Nrnthumberland,  on  condition  that  he  should 
submit,  annexing  a  dreadful  menace  in  case 
he  should  persist  in  opposing  his  sovereign. 
The  earl  having  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son 
and  his  brother,  and  seeing  himself  without 
any  other  resource,  gladly  accepted  the  offered 
fsvour.*  But  it  was  not  long  before  Ids 
restless  disposition  caused  his  ruin. 

This  rebellion  was  scarcely  extinguished 
before  another  broke  out.    Richard  Scrope, 

•  The  king  left  him  all  hii  etUtei,  except  the  Ule  of  Mao,  whlclt 
he  had  glfca  him  in  the  commenctment  of  bfi  reigo. 
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archbishop  of  York,  engaged  several  lords  in 
a  confederacy  for  dethroning  the  king.  The 
earl  of  Northomberlaad,  notwithstandiag  Us 
late  pardon,  together  with  Thomas  Mowbraj^ 
earl  marshal,  the  lords  Bardolpb^  Hastings, 
Pauconbridge,  and  several  other  lords  and 
gentlemen,  entered  into  the  plot,  and  as« 
sembled  a  very  considerable  army  at  York, 
the  place  appointed  for  their  general  rendez* 
vons,  where  they  published  a  manifesto 
against  the  king,  and  posted  it  upon  the 
doors  of  the  chnrches.* 

Some  time  before  the  king  receifcd  in- 
telligence of  this  new  revolt,  be  had  dia* 
patched  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  Ralpii  Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  to 
oppose  the  Scots,  who  seemed  indined  to  re* 
commence  hostilities.  The  earl  was  near 
York  when  he  first  heard  of  the  insurrection; 
but  finding  his  ferce  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  cope  with  the  rebels,  ke  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  stratagem.  In  this  view  ke 
sent  a  messenger  to  their  cfaiefe,  to  inform 
them  that  as  he  was  so  well  convinced  ei 
their  prudence,  as  not  to  doubt  but  the 
object  of  their  taking  arma  vfus  for  the  public 


*  The  motive  assigned  for  this  rebellion  of  the  ardibisbop,  was  m 
desire  of  aTenglng  the  death  of  Aichard  IT.  by  whom  be  bad  been 
promoted  to  tht  lee  of  York.    Rapin  1 .  p.  496. 
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good,  he  desired  to  be  acquaintod  with  their 
designs.  The  oonfiMkntes  imaginiDg  that 
his  U>yaltj  was  already  shaken,  returned  % 
Ikvourable  answer,  A  negociation  com* 
menoed;  and  the  earl  of  Westmoraland, 
pretending  an  inclination  to  join  them,  acted 
his  part  with  so  profound  a  dissimulation,  as 
to  allure  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal 
to  an  interview,  where,  by  his  dexterous  ma- 
nagement, these  two  chiefs  of  the  rebellum 
were  seised  and  conducted  to  the  myal  armj. 
This  transaction  threw  the  rebels  into  such 
consternation,  that  the  earl  of  Northnmber* 
land  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  Berwick,  of  which  place 
he  was  governor.  Henry  coming  soon  after 
to  Pontrfract,  the  archbishop  and  the  earl 
marshal  were  condemned  to  death,  and  pab-> 
licly  beheaded.  The  archbishop  suffered 
with  great  fortitude,  and  was  honoured  by 
the  peoplel  as  a  martyr,  till  the  king,  by  his 
authority,  put  a  stop  to  their  supOTstitiom 
From  Pontefract  the  king  went  to  York,  and 
pnnished  the  inhabitants  with  the  loss  of 
thdr  municipal  priyileges.  Advancing  furr 
ther  north,  he  took  prisoners  the  lords 
Hastings  and  Fawconbridge,  who  met  with 
the  same  fote  as  the  archbishop  and  the  eari 
marshal.    On  his  approach,  the  earl  of  Nor^ 
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tfnuDberland  and  lord  Bardolph  fled  into 
Scotland.  And  Henry,  after  making  himself 
master  of  Berwick,  returned  to  Xondon. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  without  appre* 
hensions  o£  sooner  or  later  losing  his  crown. 
He  could  not  be  easy  while  the  earl  of  Nor<* 
thumberland,  whose  interest  was  so  powerful 
in  the  north,  enjoyed  an  asylum  in  Scotland. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  by  a  secret  nego* 
ciation  to  get  that  nobleman  and  lord  Bar<^ 
dolph  into  his  hands.  For  this  purpose  he 
made  an  offer  to  several  Scotch  lords,  whose 
relatives  and  friends  were  prisoners  in  £ng« 
land,  to  release  them  without  ransom,  on 
condition  that  they  should  deliver  up  his 
two  rebel  subjects.  The  proposal  was  gladly 
received;  but  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  lord  Bardolph  being  apprized  of  the  busi«* 
ness,  retired  into  Wales,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Owen  Glendour. 

From  that  period  the  two  English  fugitives 
were  employed  jointly  with  Glendour,  in 
forming  projects  for  dethroning  Henry.  The 
Welsh  made  great  preparations,  and  strength- 
ened their  army  with  numbers  of  French  and 
Flemish  adventurers,  who  were  allured  by 
the  promise  of  great  booty  in  England.  Tlie 
earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  same  time, 
had  secured  the  assistance  of  the  people  i« 
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tke  north ;  and  as  «6on  as  matters  were  ripe,  he 
and  Bardolph  returned  privatelj  to  Scotland, 
from  whence  they  entered  England  at  the 
head  of  some  Scotch  troops,  levied  with  the 
connivance  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of 
the  kingdom*  On  their  appearance  in  Nor- 
thumberland, where  the  people  were  already 
gained,  such  numbers  flocked  to  their  stand- 
ard, that  their  army  soon  became  consider- 
able. 

The  king  not  being  prepared  to  repel  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  the  earl,  of 
Northumberland  retook  several  of  his  Castles, 
and  advanced  into  Yorkshire,  as  the  possession 
of  that  county  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Welsh.  In  the 
mean  while  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  sheriff  of 
York,  had  levied  some  troops  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  rebels.  The  earl  of  Nor« 
thumberland  thinking  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  disperse  this,  body  before  it 
could  receive  reinforcements,  marched  to  the 
attack,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
an  easy  victory.  But  the  event  proved  con- 
trary to  his  expectation.  The  sheriff,  not- 
iMniary  19,  withstanding  the  inferiority  of  his 
A.  D.  1408/  £^j.^g^  totally  defeated  the  rebels. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  lord  Bardolph  being  made  prisoner. 
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died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.  Their  heads 
were  sent  to  the  king^  and  placed  upon  Lim^ 
don  bridge.  Several  others  were  executed  at 
York,  and  some  were  suffered  to  redeem  their 
lives  with  money.  Thus  Ml  that  restless 
baron  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  placing  Henry 
on  the  throne ;  but  whose  repeated  revolts 
embittered  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and 
termiidated  in  his  own  destruction. 

After  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  the 
revolt  of  the  Welsh  subsided  by  degrees.  The 
people  deserted  their  leader  and  submitted 
to  Henry.  The  affairs  of  Wales  were  finally 
iieceinber«i,  Settled  by  a  general  pardon,  which 
A.  D.  1411.    ijjg  j^jug  granted  to  all  his  subjects 

except  Owen  Glendour,  and  those  who  still 
adhered  to  his  cause.*  This  celebrated  chief 
found  means  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies:  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days 
in  some  concealed  retreat,  and  the  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

During  the  time  that  Henry  reigned,  Eng« 
land  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  either  at  war 
or  at  peace  with  France.  The  truce  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  which  Richard  II.  concluded  with 
Charles  VI.  was  alternately  infringed  and 

•  Rym.  Fad.  Tom,  8«  p.  Til. 
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jreniewed.  On  every  occasion  the  French  sup- 
ported the  Welsh  in  their  revolt,  and  several 
vassals  of  the  crown  of  France,  as  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  others  not  only 
attacked,  at  different  times,  the  dominions  of 
Henry,  but  even  insulted  his  person.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  in  particular  sent  him  a 
dhallenge  to  fight  in  single  combat,  branding 
him  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  traitor, 
usurper,  and  regicide,  to  which  he  replied  by 
charing  the  duke  with  sorcery.  It  would 
be  an  endless  task  •  to  enumerate  all  the  ne- 
gociations  and  trifling  expeditions  of  those 
times,  in  which  the  French  and  the  English 
nations  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  £| 
kind  of  predatory  warfare  without  the  con- 
sent or  at  least  the  command  of  their 
sovereigns.  But  these  petty  and  unimport- 
ant transactions,  which  could  not  effect  any 
alteration  or  transfer  of  power,  nor  serve  to 
display  political  or  military  talents,  scarcely 
merit  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  a  kingdom. 
The  weak  and  disorderly  government  of 
Charles  VI.  who  laboured  under  a  kind  of 
mental  derangement,  was  neither  calculated 
for  maintaining  peace  nor  for  carrying  on 
war;  and  Henry  carefully  avoided  foreign 
hostilities  in  order  to  be  always  prepared  for 
the  suppression  of  domestic  revolt,  a  demon 

VOL.  1.  2  T 
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hj  which  his  reign  was  perpetually  infested. 
For  this  reason  he  saw  it  necessary  to  over* 
look  the  insults  of  the  French  rather  than  en* 
gage  in  a  war,  which  might  furnish  the  male- 
contents  of  his  kingdom  with  the  opportunity 
of  executing  their  designs.  Henry,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  always  dreaded  some  mischief 
£rom  France,  till  the  troubles  which  agitated 
that  kingdom,  and  the  mutual  animosity  of 
the  two  great  factions  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy, delivered  him  from  his  apprehensions. 
Having  now  surmounted  all  his 

A.  D.  1418. 

difficulties,  he  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity,  such  as  he  had  not  before  ex- 
perienced since  his  accession.  The  Welsh 
were  brought  to  submission:  the  Scots  were 
desirous  of  continuing  the  truce:  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  France;  and  the  princi- 
pal malecon tents  of  his  kingdom  had  perished 
in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold.  During  this 
calm  the  king  endeavoured  to  efface  the  im- 
pressions which  his  severity  had  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  affecting  a  sincere 
regard  for  their  welfare.  But  while  he 
thus  laboured  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  by  his  de- 
bauchery incurring  the  public  aversion.  He 
was  constantljf  surrounded  by  profligates, 
who  allured  him  into  the  most  riotous  and 
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extravagant  excesses.  The  king  wast  ex* 
tremely  mortified  at  the  degeneracy  of  ason^ 
who  had  already  exhibited  proo&  of  noble  and 
manly  qualities,  which  he  now  seemed  to 
renonnce;  and  the  whole  nation  observing 
the  licentious  conduct  of  a  prince  who  viras 
one  day  to  sit  on  the  throne,  could  not  fail  of 
dreading  the  consequences.  In  the  midst  of 
his  excesses,  however,  the  nobleness  of  his 
heart  seemed,  at  intervals,  to  emerge  irom  the 
gulph  in  which  it  was  plunged.  One  of  his 
domestics  being  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  and 
condemned,  although  he  had  used  all  his  in- 
terest in  his  favour,  the  prince  was  so  ex- 
asperated that  he  struck  the  judge  on  the 
bench.  This  magistrate^  whose  name  was  Sir 
W.  Gascoigne,  behaving  with  a  dignity  be- 
coming his  office,  ordered  the  prince  to  be 
instantly  seized  and  committed  to  prison. 
The  prince  at  the  same  time  repenting  of  this 
intraaperate  sally  of  passion,  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  the  order  of  the  judge,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  conducted  to  prison  without 
offering  any  resistance.*  The  courage  of  the 
judge  and  the  moderation  of  the  prince  were 
equally  pleasing  to  the  king;  and  from  this 
time  the  nation  began  to  indulge  a  hope  that 

•  Stowe*«  Ann.  p.  349. 
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the  native  virtues  of  the  heir  apparent  would, 
in  time,  rise  superior  to  the  effects  of  flattery 
and  ill  example. 

The  next  year,  Henry  was  at* 

A.  D.  1413.  • 

tacked  by  a  distemper  which,  in 
three  months,  brought  him  to  his  end.    Bat 
not  imagining  that  his  dissolution  was  so  near, 
^  he  resolved  to  undertake  a  croisade  for  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the 
Mahommedans,  and  ^as  beginning  to  make 
preparations  for  that  expedition,  when  his 
increasing  disease  obliged  him  to  think  of  a 
journey  of  greater  importance.     He  had  liired 
in  constant  apprehension  of  being  dethroned, 
and  as  his  constitution  decayed,  his  fear  of 
losing  the  crown  increased  even'  to  a  childish 
anxiety.     Every  time  that  he  lay  down  to 
sleep,  he  caused  the  royal  diadem  to  be  placed 
under  his  pillow,  lest  it  should  be  seized  be- 
fore he  was  dead.  One  day  being  in  so  violent 
a  paroxism,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
signed his  last  breath,  the  prince  of  Wales 
took  the  crown  and  carried  it  away.     The 
king,  on  recovering  his  senses,  immediately 
missed  it,  and  being  informed  that  the  prince, 
his  son,  had  taken  it  away,  asked  him  if  he 
designed  to  rob  him  of  his  dignity  before  his 
death*    The  prince  replied,  that  he  had  never 
any  such  intention ;  but  that  believing  him  to 
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be  dead,  be  had  taken  the  crown  as  his  law- 
ful inheritance,  adding,  that  as  he  was  yet 
alive,  he  restored  it  with  much  greater  plea- 
sure, and  besought  the  Almighty  to  grant  him 
many  happy  days  to  enjoy  it  in  peace.  He 
then  replaced  the  crown  on  the  pillow  and 
received  his  father's  blessing. 

The  king  being  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
while  he  was  at  his  devotions  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edward,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
was  carried  to  the  lodgings  of  the  abbot,  and 
placed  in  a  chamber  called  Jerusalem.  On 
recovering  his  senses  and  speech,  he  inquiried 
^^ere  he  was:  on  being  told  the  name  of  the 
chamber,  he  called  to  mind  a  prediction  which 
said  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem,  and, 
concluding  that  its  fulfilment  was  at  hand, 
he  began  inrnnediately  to  prepare  for  his 
approaching  dissolution.  Before  he  expired 
he  sent  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  gave  him 
some  excellent  instructions,  among  which  he 
could  not  forbear  shewing  some  doubts  con- 
cerning his  right  to  the  throne.  The  prince 
answered  that  being  his  lawful  heir,  he  should 
endeavour  to  keep  the  crown  by  the  same 
methods  that  he  had  used  for  preserving  it 
during  his  life.  The  king  said  nothing  more 
except  that  he  recommended  hiai  to  the  pro^ 
tectionof  heaven,  and  a  few  moments  after 
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March  20,     expired,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
A.  D.  141S.    jjjg  ^g^^  j^jjj  iIj^  fourteenth  of  a 

troublesome  reign. 

The  most  distinguished  qualities  that  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  Henry  IV.  arc  the 
prudence  and  vigour  by  which  he  preserved  a 
crown  acquired  in  a  way  not  universally  ap« 
proved.  On  several  occasions^  but  parti- 
cularly at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  he  ex- 
hibited indisputable  proofs  of  valour  and 
martial  ^bilitie^.  If  be  suffered  manyinsoUs 
from  foreigner^  without  shewing  a  proper 
resentment,  his  conduct,  iq  this  respect,  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  his  critical  situatioQ) 
constantly  exposed  to  the  ipalevplence  Qf 
domestic  enemies.  Ind^d  he  employe^  aUf 
his  thoughts  on  the  means  of  preserviiig  his 
crown,  and  avoiding  every  measure  by  which 
it  might  be  endangered.  This  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  his  actions  and  the  source  of  all 
his  virtues  and  vices.  His  seizure  of  the 
crown  being  sanctioned  by  the  parliament 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  usurpation ;  but  the 
death  oi  bis  predecessor,  Richard  IL  is  an 
indelible  stain  on  his  memory. 

The  history  of  this  reign  shews  that  a  very 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  balance 
of  power,  between  the  crown  and  the  aria- 
tocraqy,  since  the  times  of  Henry  HI.    Pr^- 
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▼ions  to  the  accession  of  Edward  L  the  barons 
wefe  often  taken  in  open  rebellion,  and 
generally  pardoned.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Uenrj  IV.  rebels,  how  high  soever  their  rank, 
if  taken,  were  doomed  to  suffer  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law,  a  circumstance  which 
shews  how  much  the  baronial  power  had 
sunk  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
century.  This  revolution  of  power,  however, 
was  natural,  and  its  causes  are  obvious.  As 
the  people  had  begun  to  share  the  govern- 
ment with  the  nobles,  the  king  was  fixed  on 
to  hold  the  balance  between  the  aristocratical 
and  popular  powers;  and  both  parties, 
through  their  jealousy  of  each  other,  con* 
curred  to  aggrandize  his  authority.  In  many 
respects  this  reign  was  beneficial  to  England. 
The  government  assumed  a  form  of  greater 
regularity  and  liberty  than  it  had  formerly 
possessed,  justice  was  administered  with 
greater  impartiallity,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  nobility  and  the  people  daily 
diminished. 

But  if  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  favour* 
able  to  the  civil  rights  of  his  subjects  it  was 
an  inauspicious  period  to  their  religious 
liberties.  The  influence  of  the  church  and 
the  veneration  in  which  it  was  held  by  the 
people  was  no  longer  the  same  as  it  had  been 
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some  centuries  ago.  In  England  especiallj 
religious  ideas  iiad  undergone  a  considerable 
alteration.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  had  been  greatly 
diffused,  and  the  support  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  had  contributed  to  render  them 
respectable.  They  were  still  more  dissemi- 
nated iti  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  and  that 
prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  took 
some  ineffectual  measures  for  their  suppres- 
sion by  the  imprisonment  of  their  profi9Ssors. 
But  as  the  penalty  proved  insufficient  to 
check  the  pretended  evil,  no  sooner  was 
Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  than  the  clergy  rung 
the  alarm  that  the  church  was  in  danger, 
the  constant  cry  of  religious  bigotry  and 
interested  policy.  Henry  desirous  of  gaining 
the  affections  of  the  ecclesiastics,  readily 
adopted  their  favourite  maxim,  that  nothing 
but  temporal  flames  could  save  heretics  from 
eternal  damnation.  He  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  his  parliament  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  and  although  the  Commons  were 
averse  to  persecution,  the  credit  of  the  court 
and  the  cabals  of  the  clergy  obtained  an  act 
which  condemned  to  the  flames  all  obstinate 
dissenters.  But  the  popular  veneration  for 
the  church  was  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
vices  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  drawn  upon  them 
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the  poblic  contempt.  The  Commons  re- 
peatedly petitioned  the  king  to  lessen  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  which  were  con- 
-sidered  as  excessive,  and  attempted  to  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  the  statute  against  heresy.* 
But  their  influence  was  overbalanced  by  that 
of  the  royal  bigot  and  the  clergy:  The 
sanguinary  law  was  carried  into  rigorous 
execution;  and  Henry  IV.  is  infamously  dis- 
tinguished in  history  as  the  first  English 
monarch  that  burned  the  bodies  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  benefit  of  their  souls. 

•  Speed,  p.  619.    Rapia  1.  p.  500. 
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Henry  IV.  had  lived  unbeloved  and  he 
died  UDlamented.  The  clergy  alone  r^retted 
his  death,  as  under  his  government  they  had 
always  found  protection  and  favonr.  Bat 
the  whole  nation  testified  its  joy  at  the 
accession  of  his  son,  who  although  his  reputa* 
tion  had  suffered  by  the  extravagances  of  his 
youth,  had,  on  many  occasions,  given  such 
ptoofs  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind  as  en- 
couraged his  subjects  to  expect  a  reformation 
in  his  conduct. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disap- 
pointed.  Henry  V.  was  crowned  amidst  the 
April  9,  acclamations  of  the  people;  and 
A.  b.  1413.  ]j*g  Qj^f^  measures  exhibited  a  proof 
that  he  had  adopted  maxiAis  very  differ^it 
from  those  which  he  had  seemed  to  entertain 
before  his  accession.  Calling  before  him  his 
former  companions,  he  exhorted  them  to  leave 
off  their  dissolute  course  of  life,  and  dis« 
missing  them  with  liberal  presents,  com- 
manded them  not  to  come  near  the  court 
until  their  conduct  evinced  a  thorough  re« 
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fbrmatidn.  In  the  next  place  be  cbose  for 
his  council  persons  of  known  abilities  and 
reputation.  He  appointed  judges  who,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  united  an  unimpeach* 
able  integrity,  and  extended  the  same  care  to 
the  choice  of  inferior  magistrates. 

Having  thus  given  proo&  of  his  wisdom, 
the  young  king  was  desirous  of  displaying 
his  zeal  for  religion.  Here  the  bigotry  of 
the  age  and  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to 
their  4:empoi*al  interests  exerted  their  malig* 
nant  influence.  The  piety  of  these  times  had 
degaierated  into  superstition  and  cruelty; 
and  the  persecution  of  heretics  was  considered 
as  the  best  proof  of  a  desire  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God.  Henry^s  condescension  to  the 
clergy  induced  him  to  carry  into  strict  execu- 
tion the  rigorous  lavs  enacted  against  the  Lol- 
lards, or  jfoUowersof  WicklilSe;  and  he  forbad 
any  of  his  subjects  to  attend  at  their  preach- 
ings under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  of  property.  Among  those  who 
fell  martyrs,  to  what  they  considered  as  the 
cause  of  truth,  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron 
of  Cobham,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  con- 
siderable person  of  the  sect,  being  the  king's 
domestic  and  standing  high  in  his  favour. 
The  king  himself  undertook  his  conversion, 
but  finding  him  immoveable  he  commanded, 
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or  at  least  permitted,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  bring  him  to  trial,  in  the  persuasion 
that  nothing  but  fire  and  faggot  could  save 
the  fioul  of  a  heretic.  Oldcasde  being  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  slighted  the  citation;  and  the  king 
ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  On  being  brought  be« 
fore  the  archbishop,  and  refusing  to  recant,  lie 
was  pronounced  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power.  His 
execution  would  have  immediately  followed 
his  sentence,  if  by  the  help  of  his  friends  or. 
the  carelessness  of  his  guards  he  had  not 
found  means  to  escape.  Having  concealed 
himself  for  some  time  in  Wales,  he  was  taken 
about  four  years  afterwards  and  conducted  to 
London,  where  he  was  executed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  being  hung  up  by  the 
middle  and  roasted  against  a  fire.*  N#ver 
did  the  cruelty  of  man  invent,  nor  the  greatest 
crimes  draw  down  on  the  head  of  any  de- 
linquent a  more  dreadful  punishment  than 
this  nobleman  was  made  to  suffer,  for  making 
use  of  his  own  understanding  in  regard  to  the 
concerns  of  his  soul,  instead  of  being  guided 
by  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  creeds 

and  councils  of  former  days. 

^^^^'^'— ***"''^— -^— ■   ■  _— -,.^-— ^^g 

«  He  was  executed  in  the  yeir  1417. 
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The  great  affair  of  Henry^s  reign,  and  that 
which  has  given  a  distinguished  lustre  to  his 
memory,  was  his  expedition  to  France.    That 
kingdom  had  long  been  agitated  by  desperate 
factions.     Charles  VL  whose  intellect,ual  de- 
rangement has  already  been  mentioned,  was,' 
by  the  frequent  returns  of  his  disorder,  ren* 
dered  for  a  great  part  of  his  time  incapable 
of  snperintending  the  business  of  government ; 
and  during  his  fits  of  insanity,  the  ambition 
of  his  vassals  and  courtiers  had  room  for 
exertion.     So  early  as  the  year  1400,  the 
houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  began  their 
contests  for  the  administration.     On  the  23d 
November,  1407,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
assassinated  in  the  streets,  of  Paris  by  order 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  seized  the 
reins  of  government.     He  left  three  sons  to 
revenge  his  death  and  revive  his  party.     The 
Dauphin,  a  youth  of  licentious  morals,  and 
without  experience,  was  advised  to  claim  the 
regency  during  his  father^s  indisposition.    In 
this  view  he  found  means  to  seize  the  Bastile, 
of  which  he  was  soon  dispossessed  by  the 
partisans  of  his  &ther-in-law,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,   and  was  kept  confined  in  the 
hotel  of  St.  Paul.     Finding  himself  thus 
checked  by  the  Parisians,  and  his  interest 
overpowered  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Bur* 
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gundj,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Orleans 
Action,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  dakes 
of  Orleans,  Berrj,  Bourbon,  and  Alen^on. 
The  dake  of  Burgundy,  dreading  the  efforts 
of  so  powerful  a  party,  began  to  think  of  se- 
curing, in  case  of  need,  the  assistance  of  Eng* 
land,  and  sent,  as  earl  of  Flanders,  an  embassy 
to  London,  under  the  pretext  of  renewing  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  Flemings 
and  the  English ;  but,  in  fact,  to  negociate  a 
political  alliance. 

This  convulsed  state  of  affairs  in  France 
presented  to  Henry  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  revivinfg  the  claims  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom,  or  at  least  of  re- 
covering the  provinces  which  England  had 
lost  since  the  peace  of  Bretigny.  He  endea- 
voured at  the  first  to  accomplish  his  aim  by 
negociation.  His  ambassadors  opened  the 
business  by  demanding  the  whole  kingdom 
of  France  for  their  master,  as  heir  of  Edward 
IIL  But  they  immediately  lowered  their 
demands  to  the  possession  of  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Gnienne,  of  all 
the  territory  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  all  the  country  possessed  by 
France  between  the  Somme  and  Gravelines, 
to  hold  in  full  sovereignty;  and  they  also 
demanded  for  Henry  the  right  of  sovereignty 
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over  the  earldom  of  Flanders  and  the  duchy 
of  Bretagne. 

These  negociations  consumed  much  time 
without  producing  any  effect.  In  the  mean- 
while the  factions  of  the  French  court  con- 
tinued to  display  their  mutual  animosity: 
each  of  these,  as  they  chanced  to  prevail, 
branded  the  others  with  the  names  of  rebels 
and  ^traitors,  and  the  gibbets  were  at  once 
hung  with  the  bodies  of  the  accusers  and  the 
accused.  While  such  was  the  state  of  France, 
Henry  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
divisions  which  digitated  that  kingdom;  and 
the  jealousies  wl|ich  subsisted  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  |pi  England,  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  promote  his  designs. 
During  the  last  reign  the  Commons  had,  as 
already  observed,  ineffectually  attempted  to 
diminish  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The 
clergy  artfully  confounding  their  own  in« 
terests  with  the  cause  of  religion,  had  inti- 
mated to  the  king  that  such  a  proposal  could 
proceed  only  from  heretics,  and  branded  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  that 
opprobrious  name.  This  representation  in- 
duced Henry  IV.  who  imagined  that  religion 
itself  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  clei^,  to  oppose  the  measure  with  all 
his  authority;  and  the  influence  of  the  court 
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was  80  powerful  as  to  occasion  its  £ulare. 
The  dimiDUtion  of  the  wealth  of  the  church 
continued  to  be  a  favourite  object  with  the 
people;  and  at  the  period  now  under  consi-* 
deration^  a  redoubled  energy  was 
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displayed  for  its  attainment.  The 
parliament  undertook  the  affair  with  alacrity ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  heresy, 
began  with  reviving  and  even  increasing  the 
statutes  enacted  against  the  W  ickliffites, 
and  all  other  dissenters  from  the  established 
church.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  two 
houses,  that  all  the  magistrates  of  the  king* 
dom,  from  the  lord  chancellor  down  to  the 
meanest  officer,  should  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath,  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to 
extirpate  heresy.  By  another  statute  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  persons  who  should  read 
the  scriptures  in  English,  should  forfeit  their 
lands  and  goods,  and  be  hanged  and  burned 
as  heretics,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  traitors 
to  the  kingdom,^  and  that  they  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  any  sanctuary.*  Thus  a 
christian,  who  worshipped  his  Maker  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding  and 
conscience,  when  these  happened  to  disagree 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church, 

'  "^  I  ■  I  ■     ^      ■  ■  ■ 

«  Vide  avthoriticf  quoted  by  Tiadal,    Notes  oa  Rapin  1,  p«  509. 
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was  more  sev^tely  treated  than  a  robber  or  a 
tnurderer.  Those  acts  were  no  sooner  passed 
than  a  rigorous  persecution  commenced. 
Several  of  the  Lollards  were  burned  aliye^ 
and  many  left  the  kingdom  to  escape  the 
same  fate« 

These  bloody  statutes  were  extremely 
pleasing  to  a  tyrannical  clergy,  who  now 
considered  their  ]power  and  interests  secured 
against  the  attacks  of  all  heretical  opponents: 
and  the  pulpits  every  where  resonndc'd  the 
praises  of  the  parliament.  But  they  knew 
not  of  the  mischief  that  was  lurking.  The 
Commons  who  had  shewn  so  great  zeal  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  chnrch,  were  still  de^^ 
sirotts  of  diminishing  her  possessions.  They 
therefore  presented  an  address  to  the  king) 
representing  that  the  temporalities  of  the 
church  would  suffice  to  maintain  fifteen  earls, 
fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  six  thousand  two 
hundred  esquires,  who  would  render  personal 
service  in  the  wars,  and  support  a  hundred 
hospitals,  besides  bringing  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  marks  per  annum  into  the  royal 
treasury.  They  also  added  that  the  different 
religious  houses  possessed  temporalities  suf- 
ficient io  maintain  fifteen  thousand  priests 
and  clerks.*    This  project,  however,  which 

Till .IJ  <  ■  I    .  I        M*^^ 

♦  TiDdar>  notes  on  Rapfn,  1.  p.  fi09.~Goodw.  Hiit.  Hen.  V.  p.  42. 
VOL  1.  2  u 
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tended  so  greatly  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  aristocracy,  shewed  that  the  Commons 
were  not  very  profound  politicians. 

The  clergy,  perceiving  their  ruin  to  be  in- 
evitable,  unless  they  could  avert  the  gathering 
storm,  held  various  consultations  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  After  the  acts  which  had 
been  passed,  they  could  no  longer  all^e 
that  the  parliament  was  tainted  with  heresy. 
Something,  however,  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  after  many  debates  they  came  to 
these  two  resolutions :  first,  to  dispossess  the 
foreign  monasteries  of  the  alien  priories  which 
they  held  in  England,  and  to  vest  them  in 
tb^  erown;  by  which  measure  they  could 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  royal  treasury 
without  resigning  any  thing  of  their  own:^ 
secondly,  to  engage  the  king  in  a  fiireign  war 
that  might  divert  the  attention  of  parliament 
from  domestic  affairs. 

In  pursuance  of  these  designs  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  undertook  the 
management  of  the  business,  represented  to 
the  king  that  the  proposal  of  the  parliament 
!(vas,  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  crown,  that  the  intended  aog* 


•  Tlis  alien  priorieBweKtfaotewliidi,  being  appeodageiUfefe^tt 
pionastcries,  tbetr  revenoes  went  iato  the  handi  of  foreign  ecdedastics^ 
hy  which  great  aomi  of  money  were  carried  ont  of  die  kisgdos* 
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mentation  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  the 
barons  would  increase  a  power,  which,  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  had 
been  formidable  and  sometimes  fatal  to  the 
sovereigns,  that  the  multiplication  of  hospitals 
would  only  hold  out  aa  encouragement  to 
idleness,  that  the  clergy,  being  desirous  of 
giving  an  unequivocal  proof  of  their  attach- 
ment, intended  to  resign  the  alien  priories  to 
the  crown,  by  which  its  revenues  would  be 
greatly  augmented,  as  the  revenues  of  these 
houses  would  be  entirely  at  the  king's  disposal. 
Henry  was  moved  by  these  arguments,  and 
willingly  accepted  an  offer  which  appeared  to 
him  more  advantageous  to  the  crown  than  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  parliament;  and 
indeed  his  views  seem  in  every  Vespect  to  have 
coincided  with  those  of  the  clergy. 

Having  carried  this  point,  the  archbishop, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commons  from  the  concerns  of  the 
church,  undertook  to  involve  the  nation  in  a 
war  with  France.  He  proposed  the  measure 
in  full  parliament,  and  supported  it  by  an 
able  and  artful  speech.  He  began  with  in- 
sinuating encomiums  on  the  virtues  of  the 
king,  declaring  him  worthy  to  wear  not  only 
the  crown  of  England  but  that  of  the  world. 
He  asserted  that  Henry  had  a  just  claim  not 
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only  to  the  provinces  which  had  formerlj 
belonged  to  the  English  crown,  bat  also  to 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France  as  heir  of 
£dward  III.  and  alleged  that  Pepin  L  and 
Hugh  Capet  had  derived  from  females  their 
right  to  the  throne.  Not  contented  with  ran* 
sacking  the  history  of  France  for  examples  to 
corroborate. his  arguments,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  annals  of  the  Israelites,  and  adduced 
the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  to 
prove  the  salique  law  a  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God.*  He  then  re- 
minded his  anditors  that  the  successes  of 
Edward  III.  and  his  son,  shewed  that  heaven 
had  sanctioned  their  cause,  and  asserted  that 
the  premature  death  of  the  black  prince  and 
the  subsequent  losses  of  the  English  were 
only  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  nation* 
He  exhibited  a  contrasted  view  of  the  flonrish- 
ing  state  of  England  and  the  anarchy  whith 
prevailed  in  France,  and  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  presented  by  such  a  junctare« 
After  exhorting  the  king  to  exeicise  the  great 
talents  bestowed  on  him  by  heaven,  in  im- 
proving an  opportunity  that  might  never 
more  return,  and  to  prepare,  without  delay. 


*  It  hat,  howerer,  been  obienred,  that  wItbMt  tlie  nlftqM  law 
Edward  III.  coold  Dot  kate  liad  «dj  ^renentiont  to  the  orowa  of 
France. 
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|br  so  just  and  glorious  a  conquest,  which 
would  render  him  beyond  comparison  the 
mbst  powerful  prince  of  Europe,  he  concluded 
by  assuring  him,  that  if  he  would  immortalize 
his  name  by  so  noble  an  enterprise,  the  clergy 
would  give  him  a  larger  subsidy  than  had 
ever  been  granted  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
adding  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  \iktj 
would  follow  the  example. 

Thus  did  this  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
peace  sound  the  trumpet  of  war,'  and  cause 
nations  to  wallow  in  blood.  The  speech  of 
the  archbishop,  who  in  all  probability  acted 
in  concert  with  the  king,  made  so  general  an 
impression,  that  the  parliament  gave  its  full 
approbation  to  the  measure,  and  granted  a 
liberal  subsidy  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
This  perfectly  coincided  with  the  views  of 
the  clergy:  the  bill  for  curtailing  their  reven- 
nes  was  no  longer  thought  of:  other  affairs 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  house:  the 
ardour  of  the  people  seconded  that  of  the 
court  and  the  parliament ;  and  the  general 
cry  of  the  kingdom  was  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  and  the  conquest  of  France. 

The  remainder  of  this  and  a  great  part  of 
the  following  year  being  spent  in  fruitless 
negociations,  in  which  both  parties  only 
sought  to  gain  time,  Henry  prepared  for  his 
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grand  expedition.  But  when  he  was  Tez6f 
to  embark  at  frouthampton,  he  had  notice  of 
a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  the  eari 
of  Cambridge,  Henry  Scrope,  lord  treasurer^ 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  a  knight  and  priry 
counsellor.  Their  object  was  to  place  the 
earl  of  March  on  the  ihrone,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  bribed  by  France;  bat 
whatever  was  t  leir  motive,  they  confessed 
their  guiit,  and  were  executed.  The  king 
having  t  a^  suppressed  a  conspiracy,  which 
might  have  frustrated  his  views,  nothing  re-^ 
mamed  to  occasion  any  further  delay  to  hia 
embarkation. 
.  ^  ....      About    the    middle   of    Augustv 

A.  D..  1415.    -_  .,       •   «         «  /.  «^ 

Henry  set  sail  fyith  a  fleet  of  fiUeen 
hundred  transports,  on  board  cf  whidi  was 
embarked  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  numbers  of  the  nobility  .*  Having  landed 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  he  proceeded  to  HarfleiUTt 
which  he  took  after  meeting  with  a  vigorMia 
resistance ;  and  having  expelled  the  inhabit* 
ants,  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  Englishf 
who,  on  condition  of  removing  thither  with 
their  families,  had  houses  granted  to  them  and 
th'^ir  heirs,  f     After  this  success,  Henry  sent 

*  Oar  hlsioriaoi  differ  in  regard  to  the  preciie  time  of  the  nllhi^ 
of  this  armaineot  i  hot  Ibey  all  agree  tbat  Henry  landed  is  Fn 
sometime  between  the  Utb  and  22d  August. 

f  Iq  thb  he  loaisted  tbe  conduct  of  fidtrard  III.  «i  Cftl«li. 
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a  challenge  to  the  Dauphin  to  terminate  the 
dispute  by  single  combat.  But  such  a  deci«» 
sion  appeared  to  the  Dauphin  to  be  nothing 
less  than  staking  a  crown,  of  which  he  con^ 
sidered  the  inheritance  as  certain,  against  the 
precarious  expectations  of  the  king  of  Eng^ 
laud.  History  furnishes  several  instances 
of  such  challenges  being  given  by  prinoiB ; 
but  unfortunately  something  always  inter- 
▼enes  to  prevent  this  mode  of  decision,  which 
would  spare  oceans  of  blood. 

The  campaign  had  begun  too  late  to  pro* 
mite  any  extensive  conquests,  and  sickness 
soon  rendered  the  English  army  incapable  of 
offensive  operations.  A  dysentery  had  broke 
out  among  the  troops,  and  made  such  terrible 
ravages,  that  not  more  than  a  fourth  part 
was  able  to  bear  arms.  This  epidemical  dis- 
ease affected  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  also 
the  officers.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  and  the 
earl  of  Suflfolk  were  already  dead,  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  brother,  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  several  other  nobles  of  dis- 
tinction, were  so  dangerously  ill,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  retura  to  England.  The  French, 
hi  the  mean  while,  were  assembling  their 
forces,  and  the  vast  armaments  which  they 
were  preparing,  together  with  the  sickly  state 
of  the  English,  and  the  advanced  season  of 
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tbe  year,  obliged  Henry  to  think  of  retreating. 
He  might,  it  appears,  have  re-embarked  at 
Harfleur  or  Havre  de  Grace;  bat  he  resolved 
to  retire  over  land  to  Calais,  a  measure  fi>r 
which  no  historian  has  been  able  to  account 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  French  being  apprized  of  his  dengn, 
broke  down  tbe  bridges  and  causeways  by 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  destroyed  or  re« 
moved  into  the  fortified  towns  all  the  forage 
and  provisions,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in* 
vaders  from  finding  subsistence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  constable  D'Albret,  with  an  ad- 
vanced corps,  continually  harassed  the  retreat^ 
ing  army.  Tbe  design  of  Henry  was  to  pass 
the  ford  of  Blanchetaqi^e,  where  it  had  been 
crossed  by  Edward  III.  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Cressy .  But  he  found  that  passage 
rendered  impracticable  by  sharp  stakes  fixed 
in  the  river,  besides  being  defended  by  a 
strong  body  of  troops.  To  advance  to  Calais 
or  to  retreat  to  Harfleur,  now  seemed  equally 
dangerous*  Henry,  however,  persisted  in  his 
first  design,  and  resolved  to  march  higher 
up  the  Somme  in  search  of  a  passage.  But 
as  he  advanced,  he  every  where  found  dM 
bridges  broken  down,  and  the  fords  strongly 
guarded  by  troops  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank. 
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While  the  English  Trere  dius  involved  in 
difficultiBs,  which  appeared  almost  insur* 
mountable,  the  example  of  their  king^  who 
endured  the  same  hardships  and  wants  as  the 
meanest  soldier,  inspired  them  with  patience 
and  resolution.  The  constable  had  by  this 
time  assembled  the  whole  force  of  France; 
and  being  joined  by  all  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  kingdom,  except  the  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  give 
battle  to  the  English.  The  French  generals, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  vast  superiority 
of  their  force,  bein|^  confident  of  victory, 
judged  it  to  be  the.most  eligible  plan  to  suffer 
the  king  of  England  to  pass  the  Somme,  and 
to  post  themselves  on  the  road  to  Calais, 
eqpecting  by  this  measure  to  render  his  ad- 
vance to  that  place,  and  his  retreat  to  Har*> 
flenr,  equally  impossible. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  by  crossing  this 
river,  the  king  of  England  placed  himseii  in 
a  dangerous  situation ;  but  had  he  now,  in* 
stead  of  adopting  that  measure,  attempted  a 
fetreat,  he  must  have  again  encountered  the 
same  obstacles,  which  he  had  not  surmounted 
without  infinite  difficulty.  As  the  passages 
were  no  longer  guarded,  he  crossed  the  Somme 
between  St.  Quintin  and  Peronne,  and  pro* 
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ceeded  on  bis  inarch  towards  Calais.  The 
French  army  having  taken  a  position  directly 
in  his  route,  there  was  no  possibility  of  pas* 
Sfng  without  hazarding  a  battle,  which  in  his 
circumstances  could  aiibrd  little  hope  of 
success.  His  army  was  wasted  by  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  disease,  and,  according  to  some 
of  our  accounts  reduced  to  nine  thousand  in 
number.  The  French  and  the  English  his- 
torians,  perhaps  equally  influenced  by  national 
vanity,  exhibit  very  different  statements  of 
the  numbers  brought  into  the  field  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  According  to  Wal* 
siogham,  the  French  army  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand,  but  according 
to  Goodwin,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  fiflty  thousand  were  cavalry* 
and  ten  thousand  of  them  lordi  and  gentle* 
men.  This  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
Father  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  creditable  of 
the  French  historians,  says  that  their  forces 
were  three  times,  but  Mezerai  says  four  times 
more  numerous  than  the  English.*  These 
accounts,  however,  being  examined  and 
compared,  serve  to  shew  that  the  diqmnty. 
was  prodigious ;  and  the  French  were  se  con* 


•  Wall.  p.  990.    Goodw.  Hen.  V.  p.  81.    Pcrc  Duicl.  Ton*  5w 
p.  541. 
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fident  of  Tictory,  that  they  aro  said  to  have 
aent  to  demand  of  the  king  how  much  ha 
intended  to  give  for  his  ran^m. 

On  the  25th  October,  as  soon  as  it 

A.  D.  1415.  ,.  \         • 

was  light,  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  near  the  castle  of  Agin* 
court,  A  narrow  ground,  flanked  on  one 
aide  by  a  rivulet,  on  the  other  by  a  wood, 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  action.  But  ]igxe  the 
constable  D'Albret,  the  French  general,  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  fault,  which,  in  all 
probability,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  buttle. 
As  the  English  were  under  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  to  Calais,  the  French  commander 
had  in  his  own  power  the  choice  of  the  ground, 
.and  ought  to  have  waited  for  them  on  some 
plain  sufficiently  q>acious  for  the  evolutions 
of  his  numerous  army.  In  such  a  situation, 
he  might  have  surrounded  his  enemy;  but  in 
choosing  a  narrow  field  of  battle,  he  lost  the 
advantages  that  he  might  have  derived  from 
the  superiority  of  numbers.  So  egregious  an 
error  could  only  have  proceeded  from  his 
unskilfulness  in  military  affairs,  or  from  a 
blind  presumption. 

In  this  iigudicious  position  the  constable 
ly  Albret  waited  the  approach  of  the  English. 
He  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  the 
first  of  which  he  commanded  in  person,  with 
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the  dakes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  counte 
ef  £u,  Vendome,  and  Richmont,  the  fiimons 
mamohal  fioncicant,  grand  master  of  the 
cross-bow  men,  Dampier,  admiral  of  France, 
and  several  other  nobles  of  distinction.  The 
dulLe  of  Alen^on  commanded  the  second 
body,  having  with  him  the  duke  of  Bar,  and 
the  counts  of  Nevers,  Salines,  Roussi,  Qraad 
Pr£,  and  Vandemont.  The  counts  of  Damp- 
martin,  Fauquenberg,  and  Lauroi,  Were  at 
the  head  of  the  third  division. 

The  king  of  England,  in  drawing  up  his 
army,  formed  only  two  lines,  by  reason  of 
the  small  number  of  his  troops.  The  duke 
of  York  commanded  the  ^rst  line,  and  Henry, 
having  an  imperial  crown  of  gold  on  his 
helmet,  and  the  standard,  of  England  dis- 
played in  front  of  the  troops,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  second.  In  this  posture  he 
waited  the  attack ;  and  riding  along  the  front 
of  his  battalions,  exhorted  his  troops  not  to 
fear  a  multitude  of  raw  and  undisciplined 
soldiers.  He  represented  to  them  that  vic- 
tories depended  not  on  numbers,  but  on 
bravery ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  assistance  of 
God,  in  whom  he  admonished  them  to  place 
all  their  confidence.  Perceiving  that  the 
French  did  not  advance  to  the  attack,  Henry 
called  his  principal  officers,  and  said,  ^*  Since 
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*^  our  enemies  have  intercepted  our  way^  let 
"  us  break  through  them  in  the  name  of  the 
*^  Holy  Trinity.^'  He  then  gave  the  signal 
for  battle,  and  the  whole  army  rushed  forward 
with  a  shout.  '  Coming  within  bow-shot  of  the 
enemy,  the  archers  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows, 
which  did  great  execution ;  and  the  foremost 
ranks  fixed  the  pointed  stakes,  which  they 
had  prepared  as  a  guard  against,  the  attacks 
of  the  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  a  corps  of 
bowmen,  who  had  been  placed  in  ambuscade 
in  a  low  meadow,  and  concealed  among 
Bushes,  poured  voUies  of  arrows  on  the 
French  cavalry,  which  was  soon  thrown  into 
disorder,  as  the  horses  sunk  up  to  the  knees, 
by  reason  of  the  softness  of  the  ground.  The 
English  seeing  their  confusion,  rushed  on 
sword  in  hand,  and  though  enfeebled  by 
disease,  they  compensated  by  courage  their 
deficiency  in  strength.  The  impetuosity  of 
their  attack  obliged  the  enemy  to  give  way, 
and  a  body  of  English  horse  which  had  been 
concealed  in  the  wood,  issuing  out  at  the 
same  time,  flanked  the  French  infantry.  A 
total  route  of  the  first  division  of  their  army 
ensued:  the  constable  of  France  was  killed, 
with  a  number  of  distinguished  officers^  and 
most  of  the  other  princes  and  generals  wera 
made  prisoners. 
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The  first  division  of  the  French  being 
routed,  the  duke  of  Alen^on  led  on  the 
second,  hoping  by  his  conduct  and  courage 
to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  battle. 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  up  bis 
second  line,  arid  alighting  from  his  horse, 
fought  on  foot  with  a  valour  never  surpassed 
by  the  most  renowned  heroes  mentioned  in 
history.  The  duke  D'Alen^on  having  selected 
eighteen  of  his  bravest  cavaliers,  ordered  them 
to  charge  up  to  the  king  of  England,  and,  if 
possible,  either  to  kill  him  or  take  him  pri* 
soner.  Those  chosen  warriors  resolving  to 
carry  their  point,  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
made  so  impetuous  a  charge,  that  cutting 
their  way  to  the  king,  one  of  them  stunned 
him  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe ;  and  the 
others  being  ready  to  second  the  blow,  he 
must  in  all  probability  have  perished,  had 
not  David  Gam,  a  valiant  Welsh  officer,  with 
two  others  of  the  same  nation,  preserved  his 
life  bjr  the  sacrifice  of  their  own.  The  king 
recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  those  brave 
men  extended  at  his  feet  and  still  breathing, 
conferred  on  them  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
the  only  reward  that  could  then  be  bestowed 
on  their  courage  and  loyalty.  The  thickest 
of  the  battle  being  now  gathered  round  the 
king's  person,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
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Gloucester  being  fallen  by  his  side,  stunned 
with  a  blow,  he  covered  him  for  a  while,  till 
the  strokes  #f  his  assailants  brought  him 
down  on  his  knees.  His  danger  and  his 
valour  inspired  his  troops  with  a  courage 
bordering  on  desperation.  They  rushed  head- 
long on  the  enemy,  and  by  this  impetuous 
attack  threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  their 
generals  could  never  more  bring  them  to  the 
charge.  The  duke  of  Alen9on,  who  com- 
manded the  second  division,  on  seeing  it  piit 
to  flight,  resolved  by  one  desperate  stroke  to 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  With  a  small  number  of  deter- 
mined companions,  he  made  a  xway  with  his 
sword  through  .the  English  battalions,  and 
pushing  up  to  the  king,  discharged  such  a 
blow  on  his  head,  that  he  cleaved  in  two  the 
golden  crown  on  his  helmet.  Henry,  in  re» 
turn,  struck  the  duke  to  the  ground,  znA^ 
with  repeated  blows,  killed  two  of  his  at* 
tendants.  In  an  instant  the  duke  was  killed 
by  the  surrounding  crowd,  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  the  king  to  save  him  from 
their  fury.  His  death  totally  discouraged 
his  troops,  and  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
The  third  division  of  the  French  seeing  the 
route  of  the  first  and  second  lines,  could  not 
be  brought  to  advance,  but  retired  without 
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fightings  and  left  their  flying  compani<Mi9 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  conquerors. 

The  king  now  thinking  the  victory  cer^ 
tain,  was  surprised  on  receiving  information 
that  the  enemy  had  attacked  his  camp. 
Struck  with  the  apprehension  that  the  French 
had  rallied^  and  sensible  that  the  number  of 
his  prisoners  was  greater  than  that  of  his 
army,  he  instantly  ordered  all,  except  those 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  be  massacred.  This 
order  being  executed,  Henry  rallied  his 
troops,  and  marched  back  against  the  enemies, 
who  proved  to  be  only  a  body  of  runaways, 
who  retiring  early  from  the  battle,  and 
knowing  the  English  camp  to  be  weakly 
l^uarded,  began  to  plunder  the  baggage  while 
the  two  armies  were,  engaged;  but  on  seeing 
themselves  about  to  be  attacked,  they  fled 
with  precipitation.  It  must  be  considered  as 
a  matter  of  regret,  that  so  glorious  a  victory 
was  tarnished  by  the  massacre  of  the  pri- 
soners ;  but  their  great  number,  and  the  just 
apprehension  of  the  king  that  they  might 
turn,  against  him  in  the  fight,  which  he 
thought  himself  about  to  renew,  may  serve 
to  excuse  this  sanguinary  measure. 

In  this  memorable  Imttle,  which  was  so 
fatal  to  France  and  so  glorious  to  England, 
the  French  lost  their  generalissimo  the  con- 
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stable  D' Albret,  the  dake  of  Alen^oii)  prince 
of  the  blood,  th«  dukes  of  Brabaat  and  Bar, 
the  counts  of  Nevers,  Vaudemont,  MarU, 
Roussi,  and  Fauquenberg,  who  were  all  slain, 
as  well  as  many  other  officers  and  nobles, 
and  ten  thousand  soldiers.^  Among  the 
prisoners,  who  would  hjiye  been  very  nuoier* 
ous,  had  not  the  massacre,  taken  place  after 
the  battle,  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  the  counts  of  Eu,  Vendome,  Rich« 
mont,  EtonTtUe,  and  marescbal  Bouci^taat. 
On  the  side  of  the  English  were  slain  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and, 
according  to  some  historians,  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen  hundred,  or  according  to  others,  only 
four  or  five  hundred  men.  But  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  historians 
differ  so  greatly  in  their  accounts,  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  truth."]* 

The  victory  of  Agincourt  was  gained  under 
circumstances  nearly  similar  to  those  in  which 
were  fought  the  battles  of  Cressey  and  Foic 
tiers.  At  the  battle  of  Cressey  tlie  victory  of 
the  English  has  by  many  historians  been 
attributed  to  their  cannon,  with  which  the 


♦  Vide  Le  Fcv.  c.  64.    Goodwin  Henry  V.  p.  91. 

f  Meeeni  rediiccf  Ihe  lots  «if  Ibe  gr^ndt  te^ix  thomand,aadA 
note  to  the  English  translation  of  Presid.  Renault  states  it  at  two 
thouiand  killed  and  fourteeco  UiouNHid  prisoners. 
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French  were  at  that  time  unacquainted.  At 
Ppictiers  and  Aginconrt,  the  defeat  of  the 
French  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  iin- 
skilfulness  and  presumption  of  their  com- 
manders, king  John  and  the  constable  D'Al- 
bret.  But  history  scarcely  mentions  a  more 
extraordinary  victory  than  that  of  Agin- 
court,  if  we  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  great  disparity  of  force,  but  the  diflerent 
conditions  of  the  two  armies,  the  French 
strong  and  healthful,  the  English  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  enfeebled  by  disease.  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  justice  of  his  cause 
could  merit  a  particular  interposition  of 
providence ;  but  the  piety  of  Henry  ascribed 
all  his  success  to  the  goodness  of  God.  He 
had  the  humility  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
not  obtained  the  victory  by  the  superiority  of 
his  merit,  but  because  the  Almighty  was  pleas- 
ed to  make  him  his  instrument  in  punishing 
the  sins  of  the  French  nation,  adding,  though 
perhaps  with  no  great  degree  of  sincerity,  that 
the  advantages  which  he  might  expect  from 
this  success,  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  his 
inclination  for  peace.* 

From   this   period    the    contest    between 
England  and  France  was  carried  on  by  nego- 

lUpio  1.  p.  515. 
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eiations,  plots,  and  treasons,  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms.  The  'different  French  factions 
preferring  their  private  views  to  the  public 
interest,  assiduously  courted  the  alliance  of 
the  English,  instead  of  uniting  against  them. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  claimed,  in  quality 
of  prince  of  the  blood,  and  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  administration  of  afliiirs;  and 
knowing  that  his  claim  would  be  ineffectual, 
unless  supported  by  force,  he  approached 
Paris  with  his  army.  The  Dauphin,  on  the 
contrary,  called  in  the  count  IVArmagnac, 
the  head  of  the  Orleans  faction,  and  gave  him 
the  constable's  sword.  This  nobleman,  the 
'  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Burgundians,  s^pared 
none  of  that  party :  many  were  hanged, 
numbers  were  imprisoned;  and  the  animosity 
of  the  two  factions  was  heightened  to  such  a 
degree,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  uniting 
them  against  the  common  enemy. 
December  18.  ^hc  death  of  Louis,  the  Dauphin, 
A.  D.  1415.  ^ijjch  happened  about 'the  end  of 
the  year^  left  the  constable  master  of  the 
government  and  of  the  king's  person  ;  and  he 
refused  to  admit  John,  the  new  Dauphin,  to 
court,  unless  he-would  openly  declare  against 
the  Burgundians.*    The  Dauphin  therefore 

•  Heo.  Ab.  Chroo.    Rapin  say*  he  wai  poUoned  Deceoiber  94th. 
JTenaiilt  does  flot  nenlion  his  being  poisoned. 
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Goimnenced  a  negoctalioB  with  the  dake  of 
A  rii5,      Burgundy,  but  before  any  thing 
A.  d' 1416.    ewkXA  be  condnded,  he  was  poi- 
Honed^at  Compiegne** 

While  Ftancc  was  one  vast  theatre  of  trea* 
«ni8,of  privatemurders^and  public  executions, 
Henry,  by  his  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  shewed  that  his  wisdom  was  equal  to 
his  valour.    His  victory  at  Agincourt  had 
been  more  glorious  than  useful :  he  had  ac- 
quired martial  fame,  but  had  not  gained  one 
foot  of  territory.     He  prudently  considered 
that  by  pushing  the  French  too  vigorously, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  uniting  against  him  the 
different  factions,   in  which  case  he  could 
hope  for  little  sucoess  in  his  enterprise;  but 
by  giving  th«n  some  respite,  he  afforded  them 
leisure   to   exert  their  strength  in   mutual 
destnution.    His  gmnd  aim  was  to  gain  the 
duke  of  Burguady,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tinued bis  negociations  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.    The  critical  situation 
of  that  prince  had  caused  him  to  waver  in  his 
resolutions;  but  at  length  the,  violenoe  of 
party  spirit  impdled  him  to  join  the  enemy 
of  his  country. 


.     •  RttplB  tu^rs.  M  Ike  l^tfi  April.    Hmaiilt  snd  aU  te  Vreii<^ 
historians  a^ee  that  the  teeoM  I^apbia  wat  psiwocS. 
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Oa  the  death  of  the  Dauphin*  iohn,  his 
brother  Charlesi  afterwards  Charles  VU4  be* 
came  Dauphin  and  heir  apparent*  This 
young  prinoe  immedaatelj  espmised  the  Or- 
leans party,  and  the  aninoiity  of  the  faction* 
ran  so  high,  that  the  duke  eif  Burgundy 
resolved  no  logger  to  keep  any  mtasores  with 
the  court;  He  therefore  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Henry»  and  acknowledged  hiuk  as  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  promiaing  to 
support  him  with  all  his  forces^  and  to  ttse 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  place  him  ^n  the 
throne.* 

At  the  cotnmeooement  of  the  war>  Henry 
knew  that  he  should  have  to  coirtend  ^itb 
not  more  than  a  part  of  the  forces  of  fraace. 
But  after  the  conclaeion  of  this  treaty  with  * 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  be  began  to  think  of 
recommencing  hostilities,  in  the  full  assuiratioe 
of  having  the  half  of  France  on  his  ^de.  His 
principal  embarrassment  was  the  want  of 
money.  The  exeesnve  demonstrations  of  joy 
with  which  he  was  received  at  Loadoui  on 
his  return  after  the  viotory  of  Agincourt, 
shew  how  greatly  his  subjects  admired  and 
esteeind  a  prince,  who  had  rendered  the 
English  name  so  glorious.    But  whether  the 


*  See  the  srtkklis  Itafia  1«  p.  517  ud  518. 
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parliament  began  to  perceive  that  the  acqui* 
sition  of  France  must  prove  ruinons  to  £ng- 
land,  or  whether  they  regarded  only  the 
present  expences,  the  supplies  granted  to  the 
king  were  so  inadequate  to  the  exigences  of 
the  war,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his 
crown  to  the  bishop  of  M^inchester  for  a 
hundred  thousand  marks,  part  of  his  jewels 
to  the  city  of  London  for  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  rest.to  different  lords  and  gentlemen, 
^vho  furnished  a  certain  number  of  horsemen 
and  infantry.^ 

By  these  means  he  equipped  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  a  feeble  force  in- 
deed for  the  conquest  of  France,  had  he  not 
been  sure  of  meeting  in  that  country  with 
much  assistance  and  little  opposition.  With 
Ansut  1,  these  forces  he  landed  in  Normandy, 
A.  D.  1417.  ^^^  reduced  that  province,  while 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  presenting  himself 
before  Paris,  prevented  the  court  from  taking 
any  measures  to  repel  the  invasion.  In  the 
mean  while  the  queen,  Isabella,  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  hitherto  been  an  enemy  of  the  Bur* 
gundians,  was,  by  the  Dauphin,  sent  prisoner 
to  Tours.  Her  disgrace  was  attributed  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  constable  D'Armagnae ;  but 


9  Rapiq  I.  p.  518. 


amidst  these  scenes  of  courtly  cormption,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilt j.  The  i  njured  or  criminal 
mother,  however,  could  never  forgive  the 
affront.  Her  resentment  surmounting  every 
other  consideration,  she  became  the  declared 
enemy  of  her  son,  and^ffected  a  reconciliation 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whose  assist* 
ance  she  escaped  from  Tours,  and  retiring  to 
Troyes,  assumed  the  title  of  regent. 

While  France  was  a  prey  to  foreign  inva* 
sion  and  intestine  divisions,  the  constable 
D'Armaguac  chose  rather  to  see  the  state 
perish  than  to  resign  his  authority.  The  Bur« 
gundians,  however,  gaining  strength  in  Paris, 
Mayiscb,  fouud  means  to  introduce  Lisle 
A.  D.  1418.  j^dam,  governor  of  Pontoise,  into 
the  city,  and  the  whole  faction  taking  arms, 
made  a  tmrribls  slaughter  of  the  Armag* 
Bacs.  The  constable  was  thrown  into  prison, 
tke  Dauphin,  escaping  from  the  Louvre  in 
Ins  shirt,  fled  to  Melun,  and  the  king  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians.  This 
commotion  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  hor- 
rible  scenes.  The  exiled  Burgundians  re- 
turned from  all  quarters  to  Paris,  and  renewed 
jiiiMi  isth,  ^^^  massacre.  The  constable  was 
A.D.U1S.  murdered,  and  dragged  through 
the  streets ;  and  the  chancellors  several  bishops, 
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and  other  persons,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  sufiwed  the  same  barbarous  treat* 
iaent.  Two  days  after  this  massacre,  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  the 
meiropolis,  and  having  the  king  in  their  power 
issued,  iu  Jius  name,  such  orders  as  they  judged 
to  be  oondueive  to  their  interests*^  On  the 
other  hand  the  Dauphin,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  regent,  declared  all  who  should 
obey  the  duke  ot' Burgundy,  guilty  of  treason. 
Thus,  what  party  soever  the  French  should 
espouse,  they  wc  re  liable  to  suflfer  as  rebds  and 
traitors. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  now  b^ng  master 
of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  having  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  hands,  had 
not  the  same  interest  as  before  to  promote  the 
aftairs  of  the  English.  Since  the  late  revc^u* 
tion  in  his  fiiVour«  his  views  hl^d  changed  with 
the  chaagef  of  Mituation,  and  caused  an  ambt«- 
guity  in  his  eoiMkict  which  rended  it  dffioidt 
to  conjecture  his  designs.  Henry  negociaied 
both  with  the  duke  and  the  Dauphin,  while 
eeveral  of  the  French  nobles  earnestly  en^ 
deavonrsd  to  reopneile  the  two  factions, 
whose  animosity  was  ruiping  their  country. 

•  Iff  Addition  to  ibe  pdlitieil  ttoa4tUfA  Of  nvtoat  tMt  time,  <fte 
f  Ugod  broke  out  io  tbat  city,  sod  io  the  tpace  of  three  mooliif 
carried  off  forty  thoascnd  persons.    lUqiia  1.  p.  M>. 
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At  leoKih,  ia  spite  of  all  th«  intrigues  of 
Henry,  this  reconciliatioti  took  places  wbich^ 
if  siBcere,  must .  have  frustrated  all  his  eK<» 
pectationg  in  Fratice.     In  a  war  of  six  year* 
kk  acquisitions  had  been  confined  to  Nor- 
mandy, although  he   bad  constantly   been 
openly  or  secaetly  favoured  by  one  of  the 
hiotiousy  and  their  union  was  certainly  suffi* 
aeot  to  extinguish  his  hopes  of  conquering 
the  whole    kingdom.     But    the    yindictive 
animosity  of  party  spirit,  by  which  France 
bad  so  long  been  divided  and  agitated)  re- 
vived with  all  its  former  violence,  and  gave  a 
&vourable  and  unexpected  turn  to  bis  affairs. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  murdiered  at  an 
interview  with  the  Dauphin  on  the  bridge  of 
Aigtfiiiiiii,    Moiltereau,  where  they  had  met  to 
A.  D.  1419.    cietermine  on  a  plan  for  carrying 
OH  the  WW  agfunst  the  English.     His  son  and 
successor  resolving    to   revenge    his  deatb, 
entered  into  a  league  with    the   king    of 
England,  tnd  queen    Isabella,   the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  Dauphin  b«t  son.    After  a 
series  of  negociations  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at    Treyes.^    Catherine*,  the   daughter    of 
Charles  VI.  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  king 
of  England,  who  was  declared  regent  of  France 


I*.      Ill     |llll»l«>»    »lll      !■ 


•  The  treaty  of  Tnym  was  fi|^  te  «i»  flkt  M»/,  A.  D.  1480. 
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during  the  life  of  Charles,  and  successor  to 
the  crown  at  his  decease.  Things  being  thus 
adjusted  Henry  entered  Paris  without  opposi- 
tion, and  assumed  the  administration  in  the 
name  of  Charles  VI.  A  bed  of  justice  being , 
Dec.  23d.  ^^^  after  held,  all  the  persons  con- 
A.D.  i4so;  eerned  in  the  murAsr  of  John  the 
Fearless,  latedukeof  Burgundj,were  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  of  course  incapable 
of  any  succession,  a  sentence  in  which  the 
Dauphin,  although  neither  he  nor  his  ac- 
complices were  mentioned  by  name,  was 
evidently  implicated. 

Henry  having  successfully  settled  his  af- 
fairs in  France,  returned  to  England  with  his 
queen,  who  was  crowned  on  the 
14th  February,  and  a  parliament 
was  summoned  t6  meet  on  the  Sd  of  May  at 
Lricester.*  This  parliament  granted  the 
king  a  subsidy  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Dauphin,  but  at  the  same  time  presented 
a  remonstrance  intimating  that  the  conquest 
of  France  must  be  ruinous  to  England.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  English  began  to  be 
cured  of  the  infatuation  by  which  they  had 


*  The  king  laid  before  thii  parliament  a  tcatenent  of  the  reremct 
and  expeneet  of  the  crown  |  in  which  it  appcan  thai  the  revesae 
amovnCed  to  no  more  than  iff55,743.  or  aCtOrjRO.  of  Bodero  SMney* 
Kapin  1 .  p.  5ST,  on  the  Mthority  of  the  pabllc  acta. 
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been  misled  since  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
and  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  an  acquisition  ^ 
which,  how  splendid  soever  it  might  appear, 
and  however  it  might  increase  the  glory  and 
power  of  the  monarch,  tended  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  empire  from  London  to  Paris,  and  to 
render  England  no  more  than  an  appendage 
to  France. 

Henry  having  raised  a  new  army  of  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  for  the  payment 
of  which,  as  the  parliamentary  supplies  were 
insufficient,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  money 
of  opulent  individuals.  Having  landed  at 
Calais,  the  Dauphin^  who  was  before  Chart  res, 
retired  at  his  approach.  During  the  re* 
mainder  of  this  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  the  arms  of  Henry  were  occupied  by 
the  sieges  of  Dreux  and  Meaux.  After  these 
transactions,  Henry,  with  his  queen,  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre.  On 
Whitsunday  the  two  kings  and  two 
queens,  with  their  crowns  on  their 
heads,  dined  together  in  public.  But  while 
Henry  commanded  with  absolute  authority 
in  Paris,  he  received  advice  that  the  Dauphin 
had  made  himself  master  of  some  places  on 
the  Loire.  On  this  intelligence  he  prepared 
to  take  the  field,  and  had  alrrady  begun 
}iis  march  when  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  dysenr 
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terj.^    FindiBg  himself  uoable  to  head  h» 

army^  he  returned  to  VincenneB,  where  he 

expired  9  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hi^  age, 

A«fttit8uu    A^d  the  tenth  of  his    reign,  dis- 
A.  D.  1488.    pii^ying^  in  i||9  ]ai^  moments,  the 

^ame  intrepidity  that  had  marked  his  cha- 
racter in  every  transaction  of  his  life. 

Henry  V.  has  by  several  historians  been 
ranked  with  the  greatest  of  heroes;  but  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  was  his  only  martial  ex- 
ploit that  could  be  a  just  subject  of  panegyric; 
and  in  that  celebrated  action  he  displayed 
the  valour  of  a  soldier  more  than  the  skilfnl- 
ness  of  a  general.  His  undertaking  to  retire 
overland  to  Calais,  when  he  might,  without 
danger,  have  reimbarked  at  Harfleur,  and 
rashly  to  force  his  way  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  an  army  so  greatly  superior,  was  an  error 
which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the 
French  commander  committed  another  o£ 
equal  or  greater  magnitude  in  the  choice  of 
his  ground  at  Agincourt.  If,  however,  his 
military  skill  affords  no  ground  for  ap- 
plause, his  intrepidity  and  valour  claim  the 
admiration  of  posterity;  and  his  prudent 
management  of  the  French  factions  is  a  proof 


•  TiM  cMilridktoi^  ftCMiati  of  hhioA^m  haf6  Mt  U 
whether  his  tlckncM  was  dysentery,  a  fisCala,  or  a  plevrisy.    Vidt 
Mthorities  quoted  by  Tlndal  in  Note  on  iUphi,  vol.  1.  p.  999. 
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of  his  political  abilities.  His  warlike  achieve- 
ments must  be  considered  a9  inferior  to  those 
of  Edward  III.  That  prince  had  to  contend 
with  all  France  united  against  him.  Henry, 
was  opposed  only  by  a  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Henry  conquered  France  not  by  arms  but  by 
negociations.  It  was  to  his  good  fortune  and 
the  Burgundian  faction  that  he  was  indebted 
for  the  splendid  acquisition. 

The  reign  of  Henry  V.  was  glorious  rather 
than  beneficial  to  England.  His  attachment 
to  the  clergy  led  him  to  bigotry  and  intoler-* 
ance,  and  his  sanguinary  persecution  of  all 
who  were  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics 
was  agrief  ous  oppression  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
horrid  Tiolation  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 
The  successful  termination  of  bis  war  with 
France  cast  a  lustre  on  his  reign ;  but  it  was 
the  source  of  future  disgrace  and  calamities ; 
and  although  he  died  in  the  midst  of  glory 
the  baleful  consequences  of  his  triumphs  were 
fatally  experienced  by  bis  successor. 
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JuLENRY  VI.  was  an  infant  of  nine  months 
old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  within  less  than  six  months  after 
his  accession,  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  de- 
Octobersist.  volved  upon  him  the  crown  of 
A.D.IA22.  France.  Immediately  after  the 
decease  of  that  prince,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
whom  Henry  V.  had,  by  his  last  ^ill,  con- 
stituted regent  of  France,  assembled  at  Paris 
all  the  French  lords  of  the  English  party,  and 
exhorted  them  to  recognize  his  nephew,  the 
young  Henry,  for  their  sovereigiw  Accord- 
ingly the  infant  monarch  of  England  was 
proclaimed  king  of  France ;  and  the  regent, 
the  council,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  sent  depu- 
ties to  London  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  thrones  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  next  care  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was 
to  renew  the  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  to  take  every  measure  that 
seemed  necessary  for  securing  the  throne  of 
•his  nephew.  The  Dauphin,  in  the  mean 
while,  was,  with  equal  activity,  preparing 
to  recover  a  crown  of  which  he  had  been 
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deprived  by  a  concurrence  of  calamitous  cir- 
cumstances.    On  the  day  after  receiving  in* 
telligence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  be  was 
proclaimed   king   of  France   with   all    the 
solemnity  that  the  circumstances  of  his  court 
would  permit,  and  soon  after  was  crowned  at 
Poictiers,  the  city  of  Rheims,  the  place  where 
that  ceremony  was  usually  performed,  being 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.    France 
thus  beheld  the  baleful  phenomenon  of  two 
kings  and  two  courts,  with  hostile  armies  con- 
tending for  her  dubious  sceptre,  and  deso- 
lating   her    finest    provinces.      Henry  was 
master  of  Paris,  and  of  most  of  the  country 
as  far  that  metropolis.   Charles,  the  Dauphin, 
had  the  uncontrolled posseiE^ion  of  thesouthem 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Guienne,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  English :  the  middle 
part  might  be  considered  as  a  doubtful  ter* 
ritory;    and   many  of  the  provinces  were 
divided  between  the  two  contending  princes, 
each  of  whom  had  his  fortified  towns  and  his 
garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  of 
his  enemy.    But  Henry  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival ;  for  besides  his  posses- 
sions in  France,  his  cause  was  supported  by 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England ;  and  he  could 
rely  on  the  forces  of  Burgundy,  Flanders, 
and  Artois,  :which  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
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Burgundy,  his  vamal  and  ally.     His  feeble 
age  vras  amply  compensated  by  the  political 
aod  military  talents  of  two  uncles,  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Gloucester,   the  former  of 
tvhom  had,  according  to  the  last  directions 
of  the  late  king,  taken  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  France,  and  the  latter  in  En^and. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  had  under  his  orders 
those  celebrated  English  generals  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury, 
and  Arundel,  the  brave  Talbot,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  several  Others  whose 
names  are  famous  in  the  histories  of  those 
days.    Charles,  the  Dauphin,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Charles  VII.  was  much 
more  addicted  to  licentious  gallantry  and 
idle  diversions  than  to  politics  or  war ;  and 
although  he  was  not  destitute  of  the  courage 
of  a  soldier,  he  had  none  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  general.^     But  as  fortune  had  raised  up 
against   him  formidable  enemies,    she    had 
given  him  prudent  counsellors  and  valiant 
commanders,  who  were  the  actors  in  those 
great  scenes,  of  which  he  was  little  more  than 
a  spectator,  and  who,  almost  without  any 
efforts  of  his,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors. 

■'■-■  ^  '■'■"-■' "  ■  _  ■  » ■  I 

*  See  his  character  io  Presid.  Henault.  Ab.  Chroo.  Ad,  Ajb. 


Such  vfdB  til*  state  ef  eflSihrs  tn  Fianoe  M 
tlMsoefttnoaof  the tiiro maiidiig^.    Tte  war 
was  oalrried  on  mth  all  the  ^g<>iir  tbM  thfe 
imeaBsiif  the  tifro  parties  woald  allow;  but 
Fianee  was  weakened  by  discwd  and  ex** 
hausted  by  war,  aqd  Eagtand  was  consider- 
ably drained  of  men  iind  money  by  sendimg 
fiwh  l^fies  and  iM$ntamiag  numerotts  garri^ 
sous.    Bat  alliiough  the  English  t>tirliaaietit 
had,  a^  already  observed,  began  to  perceive 
the  preteble  and  iadeed  al^nost  utiavoidable 
conieqaeaMa  ef  the  unioB  of  the  two  md^ 
narchies,  the  glwe  <»f  vietory  and  cenquest 
always  dattles  the  people ;  and  the  nalion,  aft 
Well  as  the  eodrt,  was  uawilliag  to  lose  fio 
splendid  an  acquisition  as  France.    But  ak 
almost   every  town   in   that    kitigdetti  was 
fortified  and  garrisoned  by  one  of  the  coa>- 
tending  parties,  the  armies  brought:  into  the 
field  were  faar  from  being  numerovn.    The 
troops  on  both  sides  were,  ibr  the  most  part, 
diq>ersed  ifi  garrisons,  and  the  <me^a«t6ns  of 
thewareonsisteddiieflyitt  sieges,  sm^ses; 
akid  fikinuishes.*    In  the  attiotts  of  Ctevant 
and  Ybiftittiel,  %he  fim  of  which  Wte  fbugfat  iti( 
Ues,  and  thfe  latter  in  thefolloiviiig  yeat,  tlrt 


^^■5+.*"^  ^«Uah  histories,  U  ^^jiot  appear  Afl.^W  ^  ^ 
AttU^ftVoo)^  imo  l&^ikild  fiiaci  ezcceiled^wtety  thooMaa  men: ' 

VOL  1.  2  Y 
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English  were  victorious;  but  during  this 
dull  period  we  meet  with  no  great.or  splendid 
achievements  to  embellish  the  pagesof  historjr. 
The  siege  of  Orleans  was  the 
great  and  decisive  event  of  this  war; 
and  the  circumstances  by  which « it  was  at- 
tended has  rendered  it  memorable  to.posterity 
and  interesting  to  philosophers  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  by  exhibiting,  in  so  striking  a  man- 
ner, the  power  of  opinion.  This  important 
siege  was  begun  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with 
an  army  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men. 
His  force  being  not  sufficiently  numerous  for 
forming  a  complete  investment,  he  surround- 
ed the  city  with  sixty  forts  or  redoubts.  Six 
of  the  strongest  of  these  redoubts  commanded 
the  principal  ayenues  to  the  city,  and  upon 
these,  batteries  and  forts  were  erects,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies  into 
the  place,  and  to  shelter  his  troops.  .  Not-* 
withstanding,  however,  these  precautions, 
convoys  frequently  found  means  to  enter  the 
city,  though  chiefly  by  dint  of  the  sword. 
About  the  end  of  December  the  garrison 
amounted  to  about  three  thousmid  men,  while* 
by  the  frequent  supplies  sent  from  Paris  by 
the  regent,  the  army  of  the  besiegers  was  iur 
creased  to  twenty*three  thousand.  Tfaesiege 
was  vigorously  prosecuted  during,  the  whole 
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trinter  amidst  almost  continual  attacks, 
sallies,  and  skirmishes.  The  earl  of  Salis- 
bury  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot^  at  the 
attack  of  a  tower  situated  on  the  bridge  ;  but 
bis  death  did  not  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  siege.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  army«  and  being 
assisted  by  Sir  John  Talbot,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  generals  of  the  age4  carried  on 
the  operations  with  unabated  vigour. 

Charles,  in  the  mean  while,  was  sensible  of 
the  consequences  that  must  follow. the  loss  of 
Orleans,  but  having  neither  men  nor  money 
to  carry  on  the  war,  he  began  to  think  of 
retiring  into  Dauphiny,  and  leaving  the 
besieged  city  to  its  fate.  His  affairs,  indeed.^ 
seemed  desperate;  and  the  English  exp^ted, 
in  two  or  three  campaigns,  to  be  completely 
masters  of  every  part  of  France.  At  thia 
critical  juncture  the  scale  was  toddenly. 
turned;  and  an  obscure  individual  became 
the  instrument  of. one  of  the  most  extracMrdi<<i 
nary  revolutions  recorded  in  history.  A 
8er>'ant  maid^  named:  Joan  D'Arc,  a  native  oif 
the  village  of  Domremi,  near  VaucouI^uEs,:ia 
Lorrainr  imagined  herself  to  be  commissioned 
by  heaven  to  xemove  the  calamities  of  her; 
coiintry,  and  to  restore  the  king  to  the  throne, 
((f  his  anpe^rs..  >  TbtsenthMiBst  )»eing.M«t 
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t6  Ch«le^*  If  l»«  WHS  then  with  his  court  at 
Chihon,  MTM  deemed  a  At  ii«tr«di«.t  to  tc 
th-^  the  spirits  ftf  his  adheiwite,  who  wem 
difem4t«A  «*  «  "^y  '*«^  aad  Aitfcrtimtt: 
at   least,  tvheft   ■«««    seemed   dape^r^. 
nothiiis  ceald  be  tort  by  tryi»8  *^«  «1*J- 
«nt.    She  prowiwd  the  king  W  debv*  the 
city  of  Orkane,  and  to  sw  him  crtwaedat 
Rheittis:  to  theie  two  poi-to  ehe  a-erte* 
that  her  ttti««ioii  exteaded.    The  ^f^wrt 
and  genmb  took  evwy  meaeiifeto  ^^  an 
o^iftioii  that  she  aatod  «rfer  the  «*•*««' 
divine  inspiftrtion.    To  owfii^i  Ai»  beli^ 
and  *ende»  her  more  wmarlatble,  a  sword 
was.  Sit  her  reii««»t,  bvfKiislit  from  the  ton* 
of  ft  fcttight  in  the  chuteh  of  St.  Cathetme,  at 
^etbOis.    Bqttlppedio  man's  apiiaKi  and  m 
Ooittpiete  arttiont,  she  put  faersdf  at  the  head 
ofacdnvoydewgaedfotOrlews.    Tbec«»t 
de  Danols,  «t  the  same  time»  aHakiag  •  dtt* 
perate  sally,  the  Eii^h  wtre  ddfiiated.  The 
convoy  was  thenintrddaced  i«toC>»lertM,«ad 
Joan  entered  the  oity,  acod«iqp»ded  by  the 
g«rieYalSi   amid*  the  ae«dnaatM»  rf  the 

people. 

This  imotm  #«  attributed  to  the  heavmly 
ittsti*«d  mm :  tier  enthusiasm  animated  th* 
tMopti :  the  genewds  troh  adntntage  of  thia 
ii^MMloAf  «»l  Irtthoiil  engai^  in  4dy 


rash  mwsure»  at  the  very  time  whm  di^  aoted 
iiitder  their  diteetiiM,  they  appiaarwl  ti) 
be  led  by  her  e^remple.  In  fiwr  ^ucce»iy9 
•sitfiiilte  she  carried  ^r  «f  the  priiu»{Ml  fQrt« 
which  the  besiegers  bad  thrQww  up  nmod  th^ 
eity.  In  the  last  pf  these  attacl^s,  .althongiy 
wounded  both  in  the  vmik  and  ih»  $ho|i)d^j 
ahe  eontinued  to  anlnwte  th#  tMOps  by  Wr 
iiartaitio9  and  e^anipie;  and  on  ^v^tf  ooqar 
eioB  dv^fod  a  nofinge  and  valour  not  t4^ 
haro  been  «apeniM|  ^^m  her  h%^  The 
English  having  lost  «ear  9909  men  i# 
these  difihinnt  actions,  besides  being  dwiNKt 
sessed  of  their  prinpipn)  Ibrts,  were  obl^ied  to 
May  i«ch,  1WW  tho  ei^e,  after  havjing  conr 
4.n.i«s.  smaed  atven  nsonths  before  th# 
place. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  ushf  rtd 
inthedecKneofthBEngiishatiiairs*  The  whole 
FreMh  army  did  not  exaesd  wm  thousand  in 
nnnber,  yet  this  ineoattiderable  l^Htie  <aarf 
lessly  pnrsued  the  RngKrii,  who,  although 
imidi  superior  \m  atrength,  Aad  fra«s  before 
the  tnauspieioaa  walis  in  *he  gnsatest  idisr 
ordor^*  Tliehr  eonnternatiott  wae  andft* 
aeribable,  and  oonld  only  be  oqnalled  by  the 


•  M.  LePref.neMiiltnjf  t^iie^pofOrlfamwaf  i|iiie4|wUie 
eOi^fMagr.    a«pi« ityt c« tt» ISO. 
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ardonr  instilled  into  their  enemies,  to  Whom 
the  fortilied  towns  surrendered  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  tnany  of  them' with- 
out making  any  resistance.  'Never  wef©  the 
effects  of  superstitious  credulity  more  can- 
spicuous.  That  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
an  instrument  of  supernatural  agency  was 
equally  believed  by  both  nations ;  bat  while 
the  French  were  folly  persuaded  of  her  dirine 
mission,  the  £nglish  ascribed  her  accesses  to 
diabolical  powers:  the  former,  therefore, 
were  iired  with  military  enthusiasm,  the 
latt0r  were  struck  with  an  inexpressible  terror. 
Th0  maid  having  fulfilled  the  first  part  of 
her  promise,  now  prepared  to  complete  her 
work,  by  conducting  Charles  to  be  crowned 
at  Kheims,  the  usual  place  of  the  inauguratimi 
of  the  French  monarchs.  That  city  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  Charles  bad  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles' to  march  through 
a  country  filled  with  their  garrisons.  Bat 
the  presence  of  Joan  inspired  the  troops  with 
the  same  enthusiastic  ardour  by  which  she 
was  actuated;  and  every  obstJEtde  qieedily 
vanished.  The  English  troops  w^e  ctefoated 
at  Palay,  and  Sir  John  Talbot,  their  general, 
was  made^irisoner :  their  garrisons  surren- 
dered at  the  first  summons ;  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  obliged  to  keep  within  the  walls 
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of  Parur.  Charles  saw  the  Bomber  of  his 
adherents  increase  with  his  prosperity ;  and 
his  army  was  soon  augmented  to  15,000  men. 
Having  dt^tacbed  5000  to  Normandy  and 
Guienne^  he  proceeded  with  the  remaining 
1iCt9000.towardsRhf»ims.  AuxerreyTrojes^Cha* 
Ions,  SoissonS)  (Compiegne,  &c.wereabandoned 
by  the  enemy  at  his  approach .  The  inhabitants 
of  Rheims  having  esiipeUed  the  English  gar- 
rison,  Charles  entered  the  city  in  triumphy 
jaiyrrth,  ^i^d  was  crowned  with  the  usual 
A.  D.  1489.  soieimiity  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.^  After  the  ceremony  was  per- 
fi^rmedy  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  declaring  her 
mission  fulfilled,  applied  for.  leave  to  retire ; 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  the  king  she  con- 
sented to  remain  in, his  service.  1  his  .deter- 
mination proved  iatal  to  the  heroine.  Hav  ing 
^prudently  shut  herself  up  in  Compiegne^ 
the  English  laid  siege  to  that  pla(;e,  and  she 
was  taken  prisoner  in  making  a  sally.  Policy, 
superstition,  and  vengeance,  concurred  to  pro- 
mote her  destruction.  All  France  believed 
that  she  was  sei^t  from  God:  the  English 
believed  th»t,  in  fighting  against  her,  they  had 
to  contend  with  the  devil.  Ihe  policy  of  the 
duke  of  fiedford'was  concerned  to  remove 
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ibtptemmm  which  obriVerted  the  BngMftli  Hit% 
cowards  aivd  flMdered  tbit  Fl^etiek  invitMriUe. 
I'he  measurte  wbieh  he  tdcfk  for  thii  por^otie 
hare  dis^aeed  his  naihe  in  th^  byes  of  tm  en- 
lightened posterity,  but  they  were  perlbotly* 
iniiaisoil  with  the  supefetitiooe  spirit  of  thftt 
age.  By  his  order  sh<  was  tried  beibrea9 
eocUsiastieal  eourt,  d^^Voted  to  the  English 
interel^t,  and  being  eondemned  as  a  heretic 
and  n  soreer^ss,  was  burned  alive  in   the 

May  90th,     market-place  at  Roiiea,  )[»ursiN»t  to 
A.  D.  1491.     hef  sentence. 

Thns  perished  the  d^ebratMl  Maid  of 
Orleans,  whose  name  will  A>r  ever  be  coib* 
ihemorated  in  the  feiistottos  of  Franee  aoiA 
Englahid.  The  eruisl  Mteriftee,  which  wis 
Aot  les(s  lAsgracefti  than  the  TietMibs  of 
Cressy,  Pbieti^,  Md  AginoOnM,  ImtiI  httm 
gtorioua  to  the  EngHsh  nonie  and  ll*liol^^ 
spmelffcat  i^terr^pieML^  bat  £d  hdt  tUrn  the 
tide  of  success  frWeh  had  begnil  to  flow  iH 
frvt^dr  of  ClrM^.  In  oMer  to  restore  tiMs 
debTining  aiihiia  t^f  the  Enj^ish  in  f^*^ee» 
lleory  VL  went  t6  Pkris,  and  was  aol^niikiy 

jy^^  1^  Gr6#iiM  iik  the  ehUireh  bf  Ntttfee 
4< t>.im.  BanM.  ThS6spe«ta<^>frttlttt«iNled 
to  toimaU  his  adftterenibi;  btat  the  eaiise  wis 
iri'ecoveraiiiy  lost*  <  fio  war^  nowei^erf  woe 
duffii^  «  aeries  of  yeaia^  with 
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tflkiow  stiooeflB ;  Ibuk  tbe  gsnenil  rttiilt  of  it» 
(^rMions  mm  disadrantageeus  to  tko  Eag- 
yUk.    In  the  year  1435,  their  oftiue  reeeived 
tf  mortal  Mow  by  tbe  ddectkni  oi  th4  duka 
•f  Btarguady,  ivho  abandanad  tha  alliance  of 
England,  and  went  over  to  the  patty  of 
CkatliBB,  and  anotheir  seavcaly  less  fiital  b/ 
tho  dfiatb  of  the  dnke  of  Bedford,  who  wad 
atkOeeeded  in  the  regency  by  Richard,  dnka 
ef  York,    in  the  ibllewing  year»  Chaflee 
April  IS.     I^ecatte  master  of  Paris.    Tliesinlu 
^  a.  im.  iQg  ca.me  of  the  Bngttsh  wai  long 
BuptMiKed  by  the  valour  of  thi^r  eoldiars  and 
the  skill  df  thfeit  generals,  especially  the 
eelebratfed  t*lbot,  theo  earl  of  Sbtewabiiry. 
Bttt  that  nble  commander  was  killed-,  toother 
with  his  son,  at  the  battle   of  Caatillon. 
After  his  death  the  French  made  themaelves 
masters  of  the  whole  prOrince  of 
A.  D.  i4«s.  Q^j^^ne^  ^iih  Bourdeaux,  its  capi- 
tal.   Thus  the  English  were  entirely  e*pelled 
<V6Yto  evfeyy  J)art  of  IrVawce,  ex«ept  the  single 
city  ofCalais,  the  only  t^taaining  monnment 
of  thetr  Itorttjer  Ti«toi*es.    Their  long  wars 
4nd  tiumet^US  conquests  in  that  country  had 
dniy  ^tted  to  deluge  its  soil  with  their  own 
hlaoJ,  and  with  that  of  its  slaughterad  w- 

habitants. 

Wb^  these  transaetionswaia  taiung  plaoe 
in  France,  the  court  of  England  was  a  theatre 
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of  intrigues,  being  agitated  hj  factioa8»  the  v 
leaders  of  which  made  a  pretended  aseal  for 
the  public  good  a  veil,  for  their  private  ambi* 
tion.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  cardinal 
of  Winchester  had  long  disputed  the  adminis* 
tration  during  Henry's  minority.  As  the 
king  advanced  in  age,  the  credit  of  the  duke» 
his  uncle,  sensibly  declined,  and  that  of  the 
cardinal  daily  increased.  No  positive  crime 
could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  duke ;  but 
the  duchess,  his  coQsort,  was  accused  of 
witchcraft  and  high  treason.  In  those  dark 
ages  such  accusations  were  not  uncommon. 
It  was  pretended  that  she  had  frequent  con- 
ferences with  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest 
and  reputed  necromancer,  and  Margery  Gur* 
domain,  a  witch,  and^that,  by  their  assistance^ 
she  had  made  a  figure  of  the  king  in  .^az, 
which  being  placed  before  a  gentle  fire,  in 
proportion  as  it  melted,  the  king's  strength 
was  to  waste,  ^nd  on  its  entire  dissolution 
his  life  was  to  terminate.*  Bolingbroke 
denied  the  whole  charge;  but  the  duchess 
confessed  that  she  had  employed  the  woman 
to^  make  a  filtre  to  secure  the  affections  of 
her  husband,  whose  fidelity  she  sometimes 


*  This  wai  a  mode  of  wltchcrmft  connonly  practised  in  thoie  dajrt, 
of  which  freqwal  IflKaocct  an  net  with  la  the  hiitociei  ef  helh 
Fiance  and  £n|land. 
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suspected.  Though  this  confession  did  not 
prove  her  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her 
charge,  yet  the  enemies  of  the  duke  had  so 
taken  their  measures,  that  neither  innocence 
nor  rank  could  protect  either  her  or  her  pre- 
tended aicoomplices.  The  priest,  though  not 
oonvicted  of  any  crime,  was  hanged  and 
quartered,  the  woman  was  burnt  in  Smith*- 
fields  and  the  duchess  being  obliged  to  do 
public  penance  for  three  several  days  at  St. 
Paul'B,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  impri«^ 
sonment.* 

During  these  contests  among  the  ministers, 
Henry  was  at  first,  from  his  tender  age,  in- 
mpable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment; and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  shewed 
himself  equally  incapable,  from  ignorance 
and  imbecility.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  king's  favourites,  desirous  of  raising  up  a 
new  power  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  advised  him  to  espouse  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  king  of 
Sicily.  She  was  a  princess  of  great  penetra-* 
tion,  and  uncommon  resolution  ;  but  totally 
destitute  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  The  duke 
of  Gloucester  opposed  the  marriage,  but 
[without  being  ajble  to  prevent  its  taking 

«-yMe  Han.  f.  146.    8««we's  Ao.  p.  381,  «c. 
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|)lace.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Engkmd, 
she  began  to  govern  the  king  with  an  absalnte 
firaj,  and  formed  a  strict  nnion  with  the 
ewl,  now  created  marquis  of  Suffolk,  the 
cardinal  bisbi^  of  Winchester,  and  others  of 
that  party,  in  order  to  efl^t  the  rain  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  they  regarded  at 
their  common  enemy,  and  whose  resentment 
they  dreaded  if  ever  he  should  ascend  the 
throne,  to^  which  he  was  the  presumptive 
heir,  in  case  that  the  king  shonld  die  without 
issue. 

His  destruction  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  It  was  impossible  to  put  him  to 
death  by  the  usual  course  of  justice,  bb  they 
eoold  not  convict  him  of  any  crime,  and  as 
he  was  the  favourite  of  the  nation,  they 
knew  it  would  be  dangerous  to  murder  him 
in  public^  His  enemies  therefore  took  a  sursr 
method.  They  caused  him  to  be  apprehended 
en  a  charge  of  forming  a  conspiracy  to  kill 
the  king,  and  to  seize  the  crown,  A  commo* 
tion  was  immediately  raised  in  the  city,  but 
IvBs  soo«i  appeased.  The  people  weve  nni* 
▼ersally  persuaded  of  his  innocenoe,  and  did 
not  doubt  that  he  would  make  it  appear 
upon  trial  before  his  peers.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  either  lime  or  opportunity  to  make 
his  die£^e*    On  t)ie  morning -appointed  for 
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the  inyestigfttion^  he  wte  fband  dead  In  kk 
bed,  without  eny  «xternid  marks  6f  viDleoee 
4a  his  bodjr,  which,  in  order  to  prevent 
suspicion,  was  shewn    to    both    houses   of 
perliament,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  th^ 
tiew  of  the  public.*    These  precantioas  of 
the  court  were  £ir  from  oonyincing  tbe  people. 
The  whole  nation  believed    that    ha    waa 
milrdered;  and  this  outrage  committed  on  a 
prince  so  univeraaUj  beloved  and  esteemedt 
excited  against  the  queen  and  the  ministers 
a  hatred  that  time  conld  never  efiace.    The 
i|tteen  and  the  other  enemies^  of  the  dufce 
imagined  that  his  death  had  secured  them 
fitktn  all  opposition;  but  the  fatality  of  their 
'  mistake  shews  the  shoi'taightedness  of  all 
human  policy.    Their  criminal  precaution 
eventually  proved  the  ruin  of  the  ki^,  the 
^neen,  and  all  the  parties  concerned;  for  the 
death  of  tins  illustrious  bwther  of  Henry  V^ 
left  the  duke  of  York  at  liberty  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  to  which  he  Would  neve?  - 
Inve  dared  to  aspire,  had  the  dnke  of  Glou« 
eester  been  idive  to  support  tbe  Lancastrian 
inteffest. 

The  descent  of  the  house  of  March  from 
an  «lder  Immch  ot  the  &mily  of  Edward  III. 


-^  ito^e'i  %fiB.  p.  isn.    lUf  In  I.  p.  9tO. 


has  already  been  noticed.  The  duke  of  York 
was  the  sole  heir  of  that  house,  and  the  dis^ 
position  of  the  people  towards  the  queen  and 
the  ministers,  inspired  him  with  the  hope  that 
he  should  one  day  be  able  to  assert  his  tilie 
to  the  crown.  But  he  saw  the  necesnty  of 
proceeding  with  circumspection,  and-with-* 
out  appearing  himself  in  the  business,  endea* 
TOured  to  prepare  the  public  mind  by  his 
secret  emissaries,  who  industriously  spread 
among  the  people  discourses  calculated  to 
impress  them  with  a  favourable  opinion  oi 
his  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  to  remind 
them  of  his  hereditary  rights. 

Notwithstanding  these  precauticms,  the 
queen  and  all  the  Lancastrian  party  began 
to  suspect  the  designs  of  the  dnke  of  York. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  diminish  his  credit,  he 
was  recalled  from  the  regency  of  France,  and 
that  office  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of 
Somerset .  Tlie  marquis  of  Suffolk  was  about 
the  same  time  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  his 
influence  became  all-powerful  at  court;  and 
the  queen  seemed  to  brave  the  public  opinion, 
by  accumulating  honours  and  £ivoura  on  a 
minister  who  was  universally  odious  to  the 
nation.  His  career,  however,  was  drawing 
towards  its  termination.  He  was  impeached 
by  the  Commons,  who  exhibited  against  him 
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B  charge  oonsisting  of  vmrioos  articles,  espe-* 
cially  of  being  bribed  by  the  French,  and 
oocasicnaing  the  loss  of  NoraMindy.  Proofs 
eoold  not  be  brought  sufficient  for  his  con- 
viction; and  probably  many  parts  of  the 
accusation  might  be  false.  But  the  queen, 
perceiving  that  his  enemies  were*  bent  on  his 
ruin,  persuaded  the  king  to  send  him  into 
exile,  in  order  to  screen  him  from  their  yen- 
geance.  The  duke  immediately  embarked 
lor  France,  but  could  not  avoid  his  destiny. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  met  by  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,^ 
the  captain  of  which  having  seized  the  duke, 
caused  him  to  be  instantly  beheaded. 

By  the  death  of  this  minister,  the  duke  of 
York  saw  himself  rid  of  a  potent  enemy.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  discontents  of  the  people 
against  the  gov^nment  daily  increased.  An 
Irishman,  named  Jack  Cade,  raised  a  for«- 
midable  insurrection  in  Kent,  and  led  his 
tumultuous  body  of  peasantry  to  London, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  reforming  the 
government.  The  Londoners  shewed  their 
attachment  to  his  cause,  by  op^iiing  their 
gates  and  receiving  him  into  the  city,  whero 


«  Tbe  constable  of  the  Tower  was  the  dake  of  Exeter.    Tfndal't 
a«tetoiiibipi«,l.p.M4«  •• 
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be  bthMded  the  lord  treanarer.  Botaquerrai 
arising  ba^weea  the  insurgeiits  and  tlie 
citizen^,  md  a  pardon  being  ofer^d  1^  rayal 
proclftmaiion,  on  condition  of  laying  down 
their  arms*  Cade  was  deserted  bjr  his  itl- 
lowers,  and  fled  into  Sussex,  where  be  waa 
discovered  and  «laia.^  It  hts  never  >  bcaii 
doubted  that  the  duke  of  York  had  foi|iented 
these  disturbances,  and  his  eubeequcttt  cea^ 
duct  corroborated  the  coBJeetuDe*  He  him- 
self shortly  after  took  arms,  nnder  the  same 
pretext  of  reforming  abuees,  and  eiyeciaily 
of  bringing  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  tri^  Ant 
the  loss  of  NoHiKsudy.  But,  for  this  tioie,  a 
civil  war  was  prevented  by  nagoeiation*  The 
king  agreed  to  send  Somerset  to  the  To^er; 
end  the  duke  of  York  disbanded  his  troops. 
Bttt  oo  coming  to  court,  he  found  his  rival  at 
Uberty.  After  a  severe  alteroatjoa  between 
the  two  dukes  in  the  presence  chamber,  Ihe 
kiiiig  oitdeeed  the  duke  of  York  to  ibe  arrested* 
But  the peetureof  a^e^rs,  and  the diqMositiOtt 
of  the  people,  mndeeed  ^t  dangerous  to  pro<^ 
ceed  against  ham.  ifad  the  enettiies  of  the 
duke  dared  to  gratify  44ieir  resentment,  ^ 
could  never  hate  freed  himself  4fr6m  4he  snai)e 
jnitp  which  he  had  /aUm.    By  his  deeA  «t 

•  Stowe's  Jliio.  p.  398. 


'  tikat  jum^tare,  tbe  dMniiiittioii  of  the  house 
of  LancMter  might  probably  have  been  coh- 
flrtned^  affid  oofeaHs  of  En^ish  blood  have 
been  spared.  But  '^e  dtead  of  a  civil  wat 
iiid«K«d  the  iqueen  and  the  couttcil  to  snflTer 
him  to  retire,  on  a  ^omii9e  of  strict  obedience 
for  the  ftittire :  and  for  some  time  the  d^ike 
of  Somerset  enjoyed^  witboiH  a  rival,  th^ 
anIiioHty  which  lie  had  aoqiiit^  at  conrt. 

The  dake  ^f  York,  however,  still  aspired 
to  tiie  crown.  The  kiftg  fallihg  sick,  the 
intrigues  of  the  dulDS^  tecret  ft-iends,  who 
pratended  *o  he  of  tb^  court  t>arty,  were  so 
artfMly  employed,  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  privy  couneil,  tognether  with  the  two 
Nevilles,  father  and  son,  the  former  earl  of 
Salisbnry)  and  the  latter  earl  of  M'arwick. 
The  !fotfaer  was  eminent  for  his  prudence,  the 
son  was  nnirersally  esteemed  for  his  valour, 
and  adored  by  the  people  Air  his  engaging 
behaviot^r.  With  such  colleagues  the  duke 
of  York  carried  all  before  him.  The  duke 
of  Somerset,  being  itapeached  by  the  Com- 
mofas  for  the  loss  of  Normandy,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower;  and  his  rival  was  appointed  by 
the  parliament  ptotector  of  the  realm.  After 
a  period  of  nearly  two  years  the  king  re- 
covered from  his  indisposition,  and  resumed 

the  sovemmetit.    The  first  effects 

A.  D.  1465.       ^  r.     ,  .        %  ^ 

of  thts  change  were  the  ndease  of 
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the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
duke  of  York  from  his  office.  The  queen  and 
the  duke  of  Sbmerset  had  now  an  absolute 
sway  in  the  council.  And  the  duke  of  York 
withdrew  from  the  court,  where  his  situation 
was  extremely  precarious.  Being  sensible 
that  by  having  the  king  in  'their  power,  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  possessed 
advantages  which  could  be  wrested  from  them 
only  by  force,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  and  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  delnged 
England  with  the  blood  of  her  slaughtered 
inhabitants.  The  revolt  of  the  duke  of  York 
obliged  Henry  to  take  the  field;  and  the  im- 
potent monarch  was  dragged  after  his  army 
to  St.  Aiban^s,  where  the  first  battle  was 
*  May  23d,  fought  between  the  two  parties. 
A.  D.  1436.     Ti,^  ^^rj  ^f  \\  arwick,  who   com- 

manded  the  vanguard  of  the  Yorkists,  began 
the  attack,  which  the  duke  supported  with 
the  main  body.  In  a  few  moments  the  royal 
army  was  routed,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
its  general,  was  slain,  together  with  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  StafTord,  the  lord 
Clifford,  and  many  other  lords  and  officers  of 
state,  of  whom  forty-eight  were  buried  in  the 
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abbey  of  St.  Alban's.*  The  loss  in  private 
soldiers  is  so  differently  stated  by  historians 
that  no  credit  can  be  given  to  their  contra^- 
dictory  accounts.  The  king,  being  wounded, 
took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  where  he  vras  taken 
prisoner,  and  treated  with  apparent  respect. 
Being  conducted  back  to  London  he  was 
suffered  to  retain  the  royal  title,  but  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  authority  to  the  duke  of 
York,  who  was  appointed  protector  with  a 
salary  of  four  thousand  marks. 

Henry  was  now  a  mere  pageant  of  state, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  which  to  him 
seemed  sufficient.  But  the  queen  and  all 
the  lords,  who  were  allied  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  or  attached  to  its  interests,  ob*- 
serving  that  the  duke  of  York  was  making 
large  strides  towards  the  throne,  began  to 
take  measures  for  stopping  his  progress.  The 
duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire,  in  order 
to  oppose  their  designs.  After  various  cabals, 
and  ineffectual  negociations,  mutual  distrust 
again  brought  the  two  parties  to  the  field.* 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  defeated  the  royalists 
Sept.  S3,  **  Blareheath,  where  Lord  Audley, 
A.  n.  1458.     jjj^j^     general,     and    above     two 


•  Stowe  p.  400. 

*  For  a  deUil  of  these  particulars  Tide  Rapia  1.  p.  581,  &c. 
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thousand  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  were 
slain.  The  rebels  soon  after  united  all  their 
forces,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  came  from 
Calais,  and  joined  thenl  with  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  from  that  garrison.  And 
the  queen  having,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions,. collected  a  numerous  army,  the  king 
put  himself  at  its  head,  and  marched  against 
the  insurgents.  But,  for  this  time,  the 
affair  terminated  without  bloodshed.  The 
duke  of  York  was  abandoned  by  his 
soldiers,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Ire- 
land. The  earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury, 
with  the  earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Ybrk,  fled  to  Calais.  Soon  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  the  parliament 
Nov.  2otb,  declared  the  duke  of  York  and  all 
A.  D.  urn.  jjjg  adherents  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  confiscated  their  estates. 

The  queen  and  the  council,  instead  of  using 
their  success  with  moderation,  resolved  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Yorkists,  and  dispatched  com- 
missioners into  the  provinces  with  orders  to 
make  strict  inquiry  for  those  who  had  borne 
arms  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  to  punish  them 
according  to  law.  This  violent  proceeding 
blew  up  the  spark  which  had  seemed  to  be 
extinguished.  The  people  of  Kent  had,  on 
every  occasion,  shewn  a  strong  attachment  to 
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^hfi  duke  of  Yoi;k,  aad  drasding  the  resents 
Qient  of  the  court,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  rebel  lords  at  Calais,  inviting  them  to 
make  a  descent  on  their  coasts,  and  assuring 
them  of  a  general  insurrection  in  their  favour. 
This  j  nocture  appearing  extremely  favourable, 
the  lords  resolved  to  improve  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  success  answered  their 
most  sanguine  expectation.  Having  landed 
vrith  Only  fifteen  hundred  mep,  they  were 
infusufidiately  joined  by  a  body  of  {qw 
thousand,  conducted  by  lard  Cobham-  With 
this  reinforcement  they  advanced  towards 
London,  where  the  citizens  were  ready  to 
open  the  gates  for  their  reeeption*  In  their 
short  march  their  army  had  increased  to  forty 
thousand  men,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  bishofMs  of  l^ndoU)  Lincoln, 
Exeter,  and  Ely,  declared  for  them  as  SO09  as 
they  entered  the  city.  The  lord  Scales,  who 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  Tower  with  a 
liody  of  troops,  threatened  to  demoltsh  the 
city  with  his  cannon,  but  he  was  closely 
blockaded  and  soon  reduced  to  great  strait^ 
for  want  of  provisions. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  and  queeu, 
having  assembled  their  forces  at  Coventry, 
were  advancing  towards  London.  The  rebels, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  their  march^  im- 
mediately  took  the  field,  and  resolved  to  give 
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battle  to  the  rojal  army^  Between  Towcester 
and  Northampton  a  decisive  action  took 
July  19,  place.  On  the  side  of  the  royalists 
A.  D.  1460.  ^jjg  queen  was  the  acting  general. 
She  drew  up  the  army  in  battalia  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  while  the  king  wasted 
about  an  involuntary  spectator  of  those 
martial  transactions.  The  rebels  were  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  After  an 
obstinate  contest,  the  desertion  of  lord  Grey, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  the  king's  army, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  action  went  over  to  the 
rebels,  decided  the  issue.  The  royal  army  was 
totally  routed  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 
men.  The  duke  of  Buckingham^  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Beaumont,  and  several  other 
nobles  and  officers  of  distinction,  were  killed. 
The  queen  ,«»with  the  young  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  fled  to  the  north, 
and  never  rested  till  they  reached  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Durham,  where,''  not  thinking  them-* 
selves  in  safety,  they  retired  into  Wales,  and 
afterwards  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  The 
king  was  taken  prisoner  ivt  his  tent,  where  he 
waited  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  his  capital,  surrounded  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects. 

On  his  arrival  at  London  a  parliament  was 
called ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  now 
returned  from  Ireland,  jopenly  claimed  the 
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crown  as  legitimate  heir  of  the  bouse  of 
March,  the  elder  brandh  of  the  family  of 
Edward  IIL  The  cause  of  Henry  and  the 
doke  was  solemnly  debated  in  parliament.  At 
length  it  was  determined  that  Henry  should 

October  SI.    ^^m  ^^^  ^rowu  during  his  life, 
A.  D.  1460.    j^n J  i^ijg^t  tjjg  successiott  should  Re- 
volve on  the  duke  of  York  and  his  posterity. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  parliament  acted 
on  this  occasion  with  a  freedom  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of 
affairs  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  that- 
the  duke  of  York  shewed  great  moderation  in  ^ 
contenting  himfelf  with  the  reversion  of  a 
crown,  when  he  might  have  insisted  on  the 
immediate  possession,  and  have  supported  the 
demand  by  the  presence  and  efforts  of   a 
victorious  army. 

This  settlement,    which  totally  excluded 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  whole  house  of 
Lancaster  from  the  throne,  seemed  to  give  no 
nneasinesa  to  the  king.     He  gave  himself  en- 
tirely up  to  devotion,  and  left  the  manage<- 
ment  of  public  affairs  to  the  duke  of  York,, 
who  was,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  protector  of 
the  realm.     But  the  queen  was  not  of  the 
same  passive  disposition.     Though  she  had 
lost  all,  and  seemed  destitute  of  every  resource, 
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sba  still  retMbed  hex  Mtive  perseverance  «ad 
premised  to  thoi^B  who  shouid  iolisi;  under 
intrepidity.  In  ofder  to  procure  soldiers,  ske 
her  banners  parmi^ian  to  fdunder  the  conntrf 
to  the  south  of  the  Trent,  nnd  hy  this  en- 
conragement  she  collected  in  the  *  northem 
parts  of  the  kiBgdom  an  army  of  eighteen  or 
according  to  others  of  twenty*two  tbensaiid 
men.  The  duke  of  York  bad  heard  that  she 
\fas  levying  troops,  but  was  net  informed  ftf 
her  success.  However  he  thought  tk«t  he 
could  not  make  too  mueh  speed  te  prevent 
her  designs.  Me  therefore  marched  firooi 
London  with  only  four  or  five  thousand  nm^ 
ordering  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,*  to 
follow  with  the  rest  of  his  army.  Having 
proceeded  te  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  ht 
received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
queen,  and  was  there  Arsjb  informed  of  her 
strength.  Although  the  dake  of  York  we9 
esteemed. an  able  general,  he  fell  into  a  filtal 
error  in  ha£arding  a  battle  against  an  army 
so  greatly  superior.  The  queen  having  plwed 
ju^ea^rsi.  an  ambuscade  in  his  rear,  begM  • 
A.  D.  1400,  Yigofous  attack  on  his  front*  The 
troops  plaioed  in  ambush  at  the  same  time  foil 
4in  his  rear.    This  anezpected  attack  threw 


*  Afterwards  Edward  rf . 
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the  ^iike'fi  tvoops  i^to  such  confusion  thut 
withia  half  ap  l\Qvr  they  wc^re  totally  routed. 
The  duke  was  slaia  oq  the  iield  of  battle: 
hk  second  son,  the  eurl  of  Rutlapd,  who  was 
oply  twelve  years  qf  age,  attempted  to  fly, 
\m%  W9S  9vert$dien  by  lord  CUflSird,  who 
M;abbed  biip  to  the  hf»rt«  The  earl  of  Salis- 
bury being  taken  prisoner,  was  parried  to 
Pontefract,  apd  behe^ed  on  a  scaffold.  As 
soon  as  the  duke's  body  was  found  his  head, 
w^s  cut  off,  and,  being  <}rQwned  with  a  paper- 
OT0W9,  was  placed  on  the  ws^ls  of  York. 

In  this  mwner  did  t^e  duke  of  York  ter- 
qiiimite  his  career  when  within  ope  step  of 
the  throne..  His  4on  and  successor,  the  earl 
of  March,  was  still  at  the  head  of  above 
twenty  thousand  mens  and  instead  of  being 
diseouraged  by  his  father's  defeat,  he  resolved 
to  revenge  his  death*  The  victorious  Mar- 
garet, in  the  mean  while,  was  marching  to 
L^ftdon,  in  order  to  secure  that  metrppolisi 
the  influenoQ  of  whicth  waa  amCcient  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  either  party.  Bnt  on 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  earl  of  Pern* 
bioke,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  her  aro^y, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  earl  of  March,  with 
the  loss  of  almost  four  thousand  weui  she 
halted  at  St.  Alban's.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  been  left  in  London,  being  appre* 
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hensive  that  the  citizens  might  admit  the 
queen  if  she  presented  herself  with  a  yictorioas 
army  at  their  gates,  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  her  approach.  In  this  view  be  dreiv 
his  troops  out  of  the  capital,  and  marched 
directly  to  St.  Alban^s,  where  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  victory  declared  for  the 
queen.  The  earl  lost  above  two  thousand 
men ;  and  the  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
liberating  the  king  whom  Warwick  had 
brought  along  with  the  army.  Several  pri- 
soners of  distinction  were  beheaded  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  while  the  queen  thus  exercised 
her  cruelty,  her  troops  gratified  their  avarice 
by  plundering  the  city  of  St.  Alban's,  de- 
claring that  they  had  been  induced  to  take 
arms  solely  by«  the  promise  of  having  the 
plunder  of  all  the  country  lying  south  of  the 
Trent.  This  declaration  was  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  the  atfairs  of  the  queen,  as  the 
ravages  every  where  committed  by  her  troops 
rendered  the  Londoners  extremely  unwilling 
to  admit  her  into  the  city ;  and  several  carts 
laden  with  provisions,  which  the  mayor,  at 
her  request,  was  going  to  send  to  the  army, 
were  stopped  at  one  of  the  gates  by  the 
populace. 

The  earl  of  March,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
advancing  with  all  possible  expedition  to- 
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wards  London,  in  order  to  inspire  the  citizens 
with  resolution  to  keep  their  gates  shut  against 
the  queen;  and  at  Chipping  Norton,  in  Ox- 
Ardshire,  he  was  joined  by  the  remains  of  the 
earl  of  l)V  arwick's  army.  Margaret,  who  was 
justly  apprehensive  of  not  being  admitted 
into  London,  and  of  being  obliged,  in  case 
she  a^anced  that  way,  to  engage  an  enemy 
superior  in  strength,  at  the  gates  of  a  great 
city  that  was  hostile  to  her  cause,  did  not 
venture  to  approach  the  metropolis,  and  im- 
mediately retired  towards  the  north:  The 
earl  of  March  entered  London;  and  his  friends, 
without  waiting  the  decision  of  a  parliament, 
resolved  to  place  him  on  the  throne  by  an 
extraordinary  election,  first  by  the  people, 
and  then  by  the  nobles.  The  army  being 
drawn  up  in  St.  John's  Fields,  amidst  im- 
mense crowds  of  people,  the  question  was  put 
whether  they  M'ould  have  Edward,  son  of  the 
late  duke  of  York,  to  teign  over  them  ?  All 
expressed  their  consent  in  loud  acclamations. 
This  first  step  being  taken,  a  great  council  was 
convened,  consisting  of  all  the  bishops,  lords^ 
magistrates,  and  gentlemen,  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhopd  of  London.  In  this  assembly, 
the  crown  was  unanimously  adjudged  to 
Edward.  On  the  morrow,  he  went  in  solemn 
procession  to  St.  PauFsy  and  from  thence  was 
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conducted  in  great  state  to  Westminster  HalL 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  again  asked 
the  people  if  they  would  have  JEdward  for 
their  king?  and  they  answered  again  by  \wd 
acclamations.  The  ceremony  concluded  wiwh 
singing  ^'  Te  Deum^^^  and  on  the  following 
jiarcb  5tb,  ^^J  Edward  was  proclain^ed  king  of 
A.  D.  1461.  England,  in  London  aqd  the  neigh- 
bouring towns. 

Queen  Margaret,  in  the  mean  while,  Wfus 
exerting  all  her  activity  in  raising  qew  levies; 
and  the  northerncounti^,  whi^h  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  h^Mse  of  Lancaster,  gave  her, 
on  thisocoasioq,  such  proofs  of  their  ^ffectiQn» 
that  she  saw  herself  in  a  short  tiqie  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Edward  was 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  iran^diately  op- 
posing so  formidable  an  armament*  Though 
he  had  acquired  the  regal  titles  be  kw^v  that 
it  could  be  maintained  only  by  force;  and 
neither  he  nor  the  great  men  of  his  party 
could  see  any  hopeofsai(ety,  except  in  succesa. 
Within  seven  or  eight  days  after  being  pro- 
claimed king,  he  marched  from  London 
towards  the  North.  One  of  his  detacbmenta 
forced  the  pass  of  Ferrybridge,  over  the  river 
Aire;  but  this  body  was  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  queen's  troops,  who  recovered  that 
important  post.    The  earl  of  Warwick  in- 
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fbrmed  the  king  of  this  disaster,  with  an 
emotion  that  shewed  him  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences ;  but  to  shew  that  his  feat's  were 
not  personal,  he  stabbed  his  horse,  and  kissing 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  was  made  in  the 
form  of  i  cross,  swore  that  if  the  whole  army 
should  take  to  flight,  he  alone  would  defend 
the  king  and  his  cause.  Edward,  however, 
trusting  to  his  courage  and  fortune,  Was  fat 
frdm  being  disheartened,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  bad  effects  that  consternation 
might  produce  among  his  troops,  he  informed 
them  by  a  proclamation,  that  all  who  desired 
it  were  at  liberty  to  depart,  promising  at  the 
same  time  to  reward  those  who  should  do 
their  duty;  but  declaring  that  no  mercy 
should  be  shewn  to  any  that  should  fly  during 
the  battle*  He  then  sent  William  Neville, 
lord  Fauconbridge,  to  pass  the  river  Aire  at 
Castleford,  near  Fefrybridge,  and  to  attack 
the  post  lately  lost.  This  oflScer  executed 
his  orders  with  such  Expedition  and  secrecy, 
that  he  attacked  the  enemy  before  they  had 
any  notice  of  his  march.  Lord  Clifford,  who* 
bad  so  inhumanly  butchered  the  young  earl 
of  Rutland  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  was 
killed;  and  his  troops  were  entirely  routed. 
The  important  post  of  Ferrybridge  being  thus 
recovered^  Edward  passed  over  the  river,  and 
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proceeded  in  quest  of  the  enemj.  The  queen, 
at  the  same  time,  was  equally  desirous  of 
bringing  the  affair  to  a  speedy  decision,  as  a 
victory  was  the  only  means  left  for  the  resto- 
ration of  her  hunband.  The  duke  of  Somer- 
set was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  her 
army,  while  she  and  Henry  remaining  at 
York,  waited  the  issue  of  a  battle  that  was  to 
determine  their  fate. 

The  two  armies  met  near  Towton,  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster,  where 
they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.*  The  army 
of  Henry  was  sixty  thousand  strong :  that  of 
Edward  amounted  to  forty,  or  according  to 
some,  to  forty-eight  thousand  men.  On 
Palm-Sunday  the  bloody  conflict  took  place. 
March  29,  ^^  contiuucd  from  morning  till 
A.  D.  1461.  night,  no  quarter  was  given,  and 
never  was  victory  more  obstinately  contested. 
Never  before  had  England  seen  so  terrible  a 
day.  Never  was  there  a  more  remarkable 
instance  of  the  folly  of  the  people.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  of  the  same  nation  were.seen 
•  fighting  for  no  interests  of  their  own,  but 
merely  to  satisfy  the  empty  ambition  of  a 
few  weak    and   worthless    individuals,   and 


*  Stowe,  p.  415.  Rapin  lays  that  the  .battle  was  foaght  between 
Towton  and  Saxton.  Towton  is  two  miles  nearly  Sooth-East  from 
Tadcastcr.    Saxton  ib  one  niie  and  a  half  almost  S.  W.  fnmi  Towton, 
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butchering  one  another  to  determine  whether 
an  idiot  or  si  boy  should  wear  a  crown  set 
with  diamonds.  Yet,  in  deciding  this  dis* 
pute,  above  thirty-six  thousand  fell  on  the 
field  of  bkttle,  and  the  waters  of  the  Wharf 
were  tinged  with  blood.  Such  is  the  infatua* 
tion  of  mankind:  such  are  the  direful  con- 
sequences of  civil  dissentions.  On  this  terrible 
day,  Edward  distinguished  himself  by  an 
extraordinary  valour,  which  greatly  contri- 
buted to  maintain  his  troops  in  their  resolution 
of  conquering  or  dying  in  his  service.  But 
the  earl  of  Warwick  was  the  acting  general, 
and  to  his  martial  abilities  the  result  of  the 
battle  miist  be  chiefly  ascribed.  Edward, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  a  de-^ 
cisive  victory,  w  hich  established  him  on  the 
throne.  And  Margaret,  with  her  son  and 
her  husband,  took  refugein  Scotland.  Edward 
now  took  down  the  heads  of  his  father  and 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  from  the  walls  of  York, 
and  placed  in  their  stead  the  heads  of  the 
vanquished  generals.  In  these  disastrous 
contests,  each  party,  as  it  happened  to  be 
victorious,  called  in  the  executioner  to  com- 
plete on  the  scaffold  the  tragedy  begun  in 
the  field. 

Edward  having  subdued  all  opposition  in 
the  north,  returned  to  London,  and  called  a 
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peirliamemt  to  confirm  the  f«volutioii  wfaicb 
had  placed  him  on  th«  throne.  At  such  a 
juncture,  the  sanctioh  of  parliament  was  hot 
difficult  to  obtain.  HoVr  irregnlar  isoever  the 
election  of  Edward  had  been,  he  Was  at  th6 
head  of  a  victorious  arthj,  and  no  ob«  danod 
to  question  his  right,  Henry  VI.  after  k 
reign  of  thirty-eight  y^ai^,  was  deemed  an 
usurper,  and  all  that  he  bad  donfe  wfail6  on 
the  thtone  was  annulled,  as  Wanting  a  lawftd 
authority,  while  all  the  ptx^eedinga  of  the 
Yorkists,  which  had  so  lately  been  deno- 
minated treasons,  were  legaliEed.  Thus  the 
terms  right  and  wrong  are  generally  reversed 
by  political  revolutions. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  that  England  had  seen. 
The  loss  of  all  the  English  provinces  ita 
France,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  deemed  a 
misfortune.  They  had  been  a  source  of 
almost  continual  quarrels,  and  a  gulf  which 
drained  England  of  ttien  and  of  money.  It  is 
certain  that  the  disasters  of  the  English 
abrdud,  greatly  contributed  to  their  nnfaappi- 
ness  at  home.  Such  is  the  folly  of  mankind, 
that  triumphs  always  dazzle  thie  eyes  of  the 
people,  though  obtained  at  the  expence  of 
their  blOod  and  their  treasures.  While  their 
tninds  t^ere  infatuated  by  the  glories  of  Cres- 
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sej,  Poicti^rs,  and  Agiocourt,  thej  remained 
unconoenied    «t    the    exhaustion    of    their 
country,  and  eagerly  seconded  the  ruinous 
projects,  of  their  kings.     Henry  VI.  was  a 
prince  of  a  feeble  capacity,  but  his  life  was 
inoflfensive  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
reign  was  tyrannical,  or  that  even  the  mea- 
sures of  the  queen' and  the  ministers  were 
inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  people.     But  the 
.  war  in   France   was   unsuccessful,    and  the 
events  which   took  place  in  that  country, 
excited    discontents   among  the  people    of 
England,  which  disposed  them  to  support  the 
claims  of  York  against  the  reigning  family  of 
Lancaster.    On  coBuparing  the  state  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  end  of  this  reign  with  that 
of  France,  when  invaded  by  Henry  V.  it  ap- 
peaurs  that  a  formidable  attack  froqi  France 
or  Scotland,  might,  at  that  juncture,  have 
been   attended  with  dreadful  consequences^ 
But  happily  for  Eoglaad,  Louis  XL  discard^ 
ing  all  thoughts  of  foreign  conquests^  was 
whoUy  employed  in  rendering  liimself  master 
qf  his  own  kingdom,  by  humbling  the  ^x^r 
tocraey  of  France,  and  James  IL  was  pr^* 
aecutiiig  the  same  desaign  with  equal  assiduity 
in  Scotland.    Notwithstanding  ttie  miseries 
of  diis  reigii,  it  proved  the  auspicious  sera  of 
the  intfodttctioA  of  the  art  of  printing  into 
VOL  1.  3  a 
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England,  a  lasting  benefit,  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  any  t^nporary 
calamities. 


EDWARD  IV. 


EiDWARD  IV.  bad  obtained  the  crown; 
but  it  was  long  before  he  found  it  to  sit  easy 
on  his  head.  The  first  opposition  th^t  he 
experienced  was  from  Margaret,  his  impla- 
cable enemy.  No  calamities  whatever  could 
overcome  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
that  princess.  Having,  by  earnest  solicita- 
tions, obtained  from  the  French  king  an 
inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  she  again 
resolved  to  enter  England.  But  she  was 
attended  by  her  usual  ill  fortune.  Her  little 
squadron  was  dispersed  by  a  storm:  most  of 
her  ships  and  troops  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  and  it  was  not  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  she   found  means  to  enter  the 
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Ti^eed.  The  Scots,  however^  espoused  her 
cause,  and  she  entered  Northumberland  with 
an  army  that  daily  increased^  Her  fQrces 
thus  becoming  considerable,  she  again  tried 
the  fortune  of  arms,  and  was  defeated  near 
Hexham,  by  lord  Montague,  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  She  and  her  husband  were 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a  separate  flight, 
without  attendants  and  even  without  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  weak  and  unfortunate 
Henry,  almost  invariably  imprudent  and 
consequently  unsuccessful,  hoped  to  lie  con- 
cealed in  England  till  an  opportunity  should 
offer  of  escaping  to  the  continent:  this  pro- 
ject M'as  attended  with  the  obvious  conse- 
quences: he  was  soon  recognized,  seized, 
conducted  with  ignominy  to  London,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.* 

Margaret  was  more  fortunate;  for  she 
found  means  to  escape^  with  the  prince  her 
son,  into  Flanders,  where  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy gave  them  a  favourable  reqeption.  The 
dlikes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  also  took  refuge 
in  the  low  countries,  where  they  durst  not 
make  themselves  known,  lest  they  should 
be  delivered  to  Edward.  In  this  obscure 
exile  they  suffered  all  the  calamities  that 
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poverty  could  inflict  on  persons  of  their  rank. 
t>hilip  de  Cbmmines  says,  that  he  saw  the 
duke  of  Exeter,  before  he   was  recognized, 
following  the  duke  of  Btorgnndy's  equipage 
barefooted  and  in  extreme  distress.    After 
these  two  noblemen  were  known,  the  duke 
granted  them  a  trifling  pension  for  theit 
Subsistence.    These  were  strange  Ticissitudes 
for  persons  who  had  been  born  to  affluence, 
who  had  conducted  armies,  and  were  allied 
to  kings  and  princes.     Such  instances  of  the 
reverses  of  fortune,  ho>vt!ver,  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  history  of  civil  wars  and  na- 
tional revolutiotis,  especially    in  semi-bar- 
barous ages. 

Edward,  being  now  fixed  on  the  throne  in 
apparent  peace  and  security,  sent  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  Paris  to  negociate  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  him  and  Bona  of  Sa%oy, 
sister-in-law  of  the  French  monarch.  This 
proposal  was  extremely  agreeable  to  Louis'  XI. 
who  desired  nothing  more  than  peace  and 
alliance  with  England,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  his  design  of  depressing 
the  feudal  system  in  France.  The  treaty  was 
therefore  concluded  without  difficulty.  But 
while  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  carrying  on 
this  Bcgocintion  with  assiduity  and  saocess, 
the  king  rendeared  his  labours  inefifectual,  by 


etpouaiog  Elizabeth  WoodviJie,  widow  of  Sif 
Joba  Grey,  a  lady  of  great  beiiuty  aod  virtuei 
with  whoai  he  became  ^cquainl^Bd  by  accident. 
The  earl  w^s  grievously  ^  incensed  at  this 
affront,  and  abhorred  the  ingrfttitude  of  the 
p)onar<;h«  whom  be  bad  placed  on  the  throne, 
Edward  perceiving  hioi  to  be  greatly  dis- 
gusted, bogan  to  ponsider  him  as  a  secret 
en^my,  and  widened  the  breach  by  totally 
withdrawing  his  confidence,  while  he  accu- 
anointed  favours  on  the  relatives  of  the  queen, 
and  raised  them  to  the  highest  honours.  Th^ 
earl  of  Warwick  was  filled  with  indignation 
on  seeing  his  credit  sunk  and  his  services  dis- 
regarded.  He  was  the  proudest  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  baron  of  England,  but  his 
prudence  was  equal  to  his  pride,  and  he  dis* 
sembled  his  resentment  till  he  had  taken 
proper  measures  for  executing  his  designi^.  By 
representing  to  the  kiiig's  eldest  brother,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  dangerous  inflneoc^  of 
the  qucisn  and  her  lamily,  he  found  m«ans  to 

.  seduce  that  prince,  and  in  order  to  attach 
hiqi  firmly  to  his  interests,  he  gave  him  hi^ 
daughter  in  marriage.  As  soon  as  his  pk>t 
was  ripe  for  execution,  Warwick  and  Clarence 
erected  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Negocia- 
tions  and  stratagems  followed  one  another  in 

,  rapid  auccessiou*    The  earl  of  Warwick  bmng 
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completely  versed  with  the  aits  of  disBimala-* 
tion,  proved  too  subtle  for  the  young 
monarch.*  paving  amused  him  for  some 
time  with  negociations,  he  suddenly  attacked 
his  camp  in  the  night.  The  troops,  being 
thus  surprised,  were  thrown  into  confusion; 
and  the  king  saw  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  before  he  could  take  any  measures 
either  for  defence  or  escape.  Edward,  being 
thus  made  prisoner,  was  conducted  to  War- 
wic  .,  and  the  earl  afterwards  committed  him 
to  the  custody  of  his  brother  the  archbishop 
of  York,  t 

Edward,  although  he  had,  through  a  fatal 
want  of  vigilance,  suffered  himself  to  be  thus 
surprised,  soon  shewed  himself  not  inferior  to 
his  enemies  in  subtlety ;  and  compensated, 
by  stratagem,  his  former  imprudence.  By 
his  insinuating  behaviour,  or  perhaps  by 
bribery,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  archbishop 
to  hunt  in  the  park,  with  a  feeble  guard;  and 
improved  this  liberty  so  well  that  he  found 
means  to  effect  his  escape.  In  a  very  short 
time  he  arrived  at  London,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived without  difficulty,  as  the  earl  of  War- 


•  RapiAl.p.606,607. 

f  Geoi^e  Neville,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  promoted 
to  thearchbiaiioprick  of  York  by  Edwanl  IV.  ifl  the  year  1 W*. 
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ivick,  not  expecting  snch  a  torn,  had  taken 
no  measures  for  securing  the  metropolis.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  the  surprise  with  whi<^ 
the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence 
received  intelligence  of  the  king's  unexpected 
escape.  The  earl  ordered  Sir  Robert  Wells,  ope 
of  his  partizans,  to  levy  troops  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  where  his  interest  was  very  con* 
siderable;  and  the  king  having  also  raised 
an  army,  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the 
contest  by  arms.  Edward  resolved  to  attack 
Wells  before  he  should  be  joined  by  Warwick 
and  Clarence^  who  were  raising  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  Stamford,  in  which  the  king 
was  victorious.  The  rebels  left  ten 
thousand  men  dead  on  the  field;  and  Wells, 
their  general,  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  a 
fate  which  hi^  father,  lord  Wells,  had  recently 
experienced. 

Thisi  defeat  broke  all  the  measures  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
The  king  was  marching  to  attack  them,  and 
they  were  not  yet  prepared  for  action.  In 
this  extremity  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  with  great  difficulty  made 
their  escape  into  France,  where  they  were 
kipdly  received  by  Louis  XI.  who  was  then 
at  Au»boise.«     That .  prince  had  refused  to 
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intermecMle   mth  tb«  affairs  of   Englaad, 
while  Edward  and  Henrj  were  contending 
for  the  crown;  bnt  political  newt  are  as 
Variable  as  the  wind  or  the  weather,  and 
constantly  changing  with  oircumstahooB.   He 
Iras   not   onlj  exasperated   at   the  affront 
received  from  Edward  in  the  affair  of  bis 
marriage,  but  jealous  of  the  alliance  which 
the  English  monarch  had  lately  conduded 
with  the  dnkes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy. 
Apprehensive  that  the  French  princes  and 
nobles,  whom  he  intended  to  humble,  might 
be  protected  by  Edward,  he  resolved  to  find 
him  such  employment  in  his  own  kingdom, 
as  might  prevent  him  from  interposing  in  the 
aflfhirs  of  his  neighbours.     Nothing,  in  fine, 
CQuld   be   more   desireable   to   the    French 
monarch  than  to  see  the  civil  wa^  rekindled 
in  England.     These  considerations  induced 
him  not  only  to  receive  th^  fugitive  English^ 
but  to  promise  them  his  assistance.     He  also 
sent  for  queen  Margaret,  who  had  retired  to 
her  father,  the  king  of  Skily.     Here  was 
another  of  ^hese  unexpected    turns   which 
irequently  take  place  in  political  alKances* 
The  earl  pf  Warwick  had  been  the  chirf* 
author  of  the  mi^rtunes  of  that  princess; 
and  he,  on  his  part.  Considered  her  as  his 
mortal  enemy.     Bnt<  the  earl  wanted  ^  plau- 


sible  pratext  for  dethrouing  Edward,  and 
nothing  oould  answer  this  purpose  so  well  as 
tb^  restoration  of  Henry.  On  the  other  hand, 
Margaret  c^ould  have  no  hope  of  recovering 
the  splendour  from  which  she  had  fallen,  but 
bj  an  unioa  with  Wai-wick.  In  these  cir- 
cmnstances,  Louis  XI.  found  no  difficulty  in 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  these  two 
formerly  implacable  adversaries;  and  the 
alliance  was  cemented  by  the  mams^e  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  Th  as  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  king  Edward,  became  brother-in- 
law  to  the  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret ;  and 
the  earl  of  Warwick  was  equally  allied  to  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  faithful  and  vigilant  spies  at  the 
court  of  France,  informed  the  king  of  Eng- 
land of  all  these  transactions.  But  Edward, 
relying  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  who 
h^d  hitherto  so  zealously  supported  liis  cause* 
apprehended  no  danger  from  the  fugitive 
lords,  whom  he  considered  as  totally  desti- 
tute of  power  and  credit.  The  union  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence  with  his  enemies  gave 
him  some  uneasiness ;  and  a  female  domestic 
of  the  duchess  was  employed  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  allegiance.    This  woman  artfully 
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and  successfully  executed  her  commission. 
She  represented  to  the  duke  that  his  conduct, 
in. supporting  the  house  of  Lancaster  against 
his  own  family,  must  end  in  his  ruin.  The 
case  was  plain,  and  the  arguments  were  ob- 
vious. The  Lancastrian  family, when  replaced 
on  the  throne,  could  never  put  confidence 
in  a  prince  of  the  house  of  York,  Nor  was 
it  forgotten  that  the  king  having  only  an 
infant  daughter,  if  death  should  snatch  her 
from  the  world,  the  duke  of  Clarence  would 
be  the  next  heir  to  the  crown;  but  that  in 
case  the  bouse  of  Lancaster  should  be  restored, 
his  hopes  must  be  for  ever  extinguished.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  yield  to  these  con- 
siderations ;  and  the  duke  promised  to  declare 
for  Edward  as  soon  as  he  could  do  it  with 
safety,  and  with  the  probability  of  rendering 
him  a  considerable  service. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  preparing  to  return  into  England.  But 
Louis  XI  whose  principal  view  was  to  foment 
discord  among  the  English,  at  little  expenee, 
supplied  him  very  sparingly  with  money  and 
troops.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  sent  a  fleet 
to  block  up  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  English  rebels  from 
sailing;  but  the  Flemish  ships  being  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
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the  dttke  of  Clarence  took  that  opportunitj 
Sept.  istb,  ^^  putting  to  sea,  and  arrived  in 
A.  D.  1470.    gj^fgty  ^^  Dartmouth,  from  which 

port  they  had,  about  five  months  before, 
embarked  for  France. 

The  landing  of  the  rebdlious  lords  was  so^ 
far  from  giving  Edward  any  concern,  that  he 
rather  rejoiced  at  having  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
as  he  thought,  in  his  power;  and  he  desired 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  keep  a  fleet  at  sea, 
in  order  to  intercept  him  if  he  should  attempt 
to  return  to  France.  But  he  soon  percdved 
his  error,  in  relying  too  much  on  popular 
favour.  The  earl  of  Warwick  wasjoined  by 
such  numbers,  that  he  soon  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  W  ith  this 
force,  he  considered  himself  as  superior  to 
all  opposition,  and  immediately  proclaimed 
Henry  VI.  issuing,  at  the  same  time,  an  order 
in  his  name,  requiring  all  his  subjects  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  to  take  arms  and 
expel  Edward,  who  was  declared  a  tyrant 
and  usurper. 

An  event,  so  unexpected,  shewed  Edward 
the  fallacy  of  his  calculations.  He  levied 
some  troops ;  but  his  army  not  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  meet  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
retired  towards  the  coast.  Having  encamped 
near   Lynn,    in    Norfolk,    he   took  up  his 
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quarters  in  the  castle.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
pursued  with  celerity,  aod  as  soon  as  be 
made  his  appearance,  the  cause  of  Edward 
was  abaodooed  by  the  army  that  was  raised 
for  its  support.  The  name  of  king  Henry 
iresounded  through  the  camp,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  soldiers  being  heard  at  the  castle^ 
announced  to  Edward  the  general  defection. 
Having  no  time  to  deliberate,  and  seeing  no 
safety  but  in  flight,  he  embarked  with  seven 
or  eight  hundred  faithful  troops  on  board 
of  three  vessels  that  were  lying  in  the  bar* 
hour,  being  accompanied  by  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of  his  ad« 
herents.*  Not  knowing  whither  to  retire* 
except  into  the  dominions  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  steered  directly 
for  Holland ;  and  after  having  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  by  some  corsairs,  reached 
the  coast.  Having  made  signals  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  country,  the  lord  of 
Gruthuyse  came  on  board,  and  having  con- 
ducted Edward  to  the  Hague,  maintained 
him  at  his  own  expence,  till  he  cpuld  receive 
orders  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  relative  to 
the  disposal  of  the  royal  fiigitive.f 


•  PhU.deGomai.lib.  U.C.5. 

f  Holland,  ms  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Netiicrlmnd8»  were  llien  under 
tlTe  domlalon  of  the  dake  of  Barg imdy. 
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The  queen,  xvitlk  a  number  of  Yorkists,  on 
liearhig  of  the  king's  flight,  took  sanctuary  in 
Westminster  idbbey,  where  she  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  named  Edward.     In  the  beginning 
of  October,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence  entered 
London.     Henry,  iafter   being    prisoner  six 
years  in  the  Tower,  was  released  from  his 
Oct.  m  &  25th,  confinement,  and  solemnly  pro- 
A.  D.  1470.      claimed  king,  amidst,  the  accla- 
mations of  the  populace.     Thus,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  having  restored  Henry  whom  he  had 
deposed,  and  pulled  down  Edward  whom  be 
had  placed  on  the  throne,  obtained  the  title 
of  king-maker. 

On  the  ^th  November  a  parliament  was 
i^illed  to  confirm  this  new  revolution.  Thie 
victorious  party  had  recourse  to  the  same 
expedient  when  Edward  ascended  the  throne. 
Formalities,  indeed,  are  requisite  to  satisfy 
the  people;  but  the  contradictory  resolutions 
of  parliaments,  during  the  contests  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  shew  that 
these  assemblies  always  adhered  to  the 
strongest.  But  if  they  did  not  act  with 
freedom  they  acted  with  prudence.  The 
quarrel  had  its  origin  and  existence  in  the 
royal  family,  and  could  scarcely  be  called 
national.    The  nation  had  sdternately  re- 
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cognized  the  rights  of  both  houses:  all  the 
revolutions  were  effected  by  intrigue  and  by 
violence ;  and  if  the  parliament  bad,  in  these 
calamitous  times,  refused  to  confirm  the  acts 
of  the  victors,  their  fortitude  might  probably 
have  only  served  to  increase  the  public 
calamities.  Thus  Edward,  in  his  turn,  was 
declared  by  parliament  a  traitor  and  an 
usurper,  as  Henry  had  formerly  been  by  the 
same  authority. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  now  exercised  the 
royal  authority  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Henry  possessed  the  regal  title ;  but  the 
queen  having  engagements  which  detained 
her  in  France,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  were  appointed  governors  of 
the  kingdom,  and  all  who  had  borne  -arms  in 
defence  of  Edward^s  right,  were  declared 
rebels  and  traitors.  The  mutual  severities  of 
the  two  parties,  by  alternately  forcing  each 
other  into  desperate  measures^  seem  to  have 
greatly  contributed  to  prolong  the  contest 
and  to  produce  so  manysuccessiverevolutions. 

While  these  transactions  took  place  in 
England,  the  fugitive  monarch  experienced 
various  mortifications  at  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  duke,  indeed,  found  himself 
placed  in  a  difficult  predicament.  He  knew 
the  designs  of  Louis  XL   against    his  do- 
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minions :  he  was  actually  inyolved  in  a  war 
with  that  prince,  and  had  already  lost  some 
strong  places.  He  had,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Edward,  the  earl  of  Warwick  would  join 
the  forces  of  England  to  those  of  France,  in 
order  to  effect  his  destruction.*  On  the 
other  hand  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  resist 
thearm&of  France  without  the  assistance  of 
England,  which  was  to  be  expected  only  from 
the  restoration  of  Edward.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  depended  on  the .  success  of  the 
iindertaking,  which,  if  it  mi;>carried,  would 
serve  the  earl  ojf  M  arwick,  who  ruled  over 
England  with  sovereign  authority,  as  a 
plausible  pretext  for  joining  with  Louis  in 
attacking  the  Burgundian  dominions.  In  this 
perplexity  the  duke  devised  an  expedient  for 
concealing  his  views  and  saving  appearances, 
by  publicly  disclaiming  all  connexion  with 
Edward,  and  giving  him  secret  assistance. 
He  employed  private  persons  to  hire  ships  for 
conveying  the  fugitive  king  and  his  adherents 
to  England ;  and  he  also  furnished  him  with 
the  sum  of   fifty  thousand  florins.     These 


*  Rapin  says  that  the  earl  had  already  sent  4000  English  troops  to 
Calais  for  that  purpose  $  bat  CommlDea,  the  best  informed  historian  of 
those  times,  asserts,  that  he  bad  only  ^nned  that  design,  and  assigns  the 
rtason  af  its  oon-ezecatlon.    Comm.lib.  3.  c,  6.. 
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^preparatory  measares  being  taken,  Edward 
set  sail  from  Flashing,  and  after  his  dqmrtnre, 
the  duke,  in  order  to  throtv  a  veil  over  his 
part  df  the  transaction,  issued  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  his  subjectls,  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  to  give  him  any  kind  of  assistance, 

Edward  disembarked  his  forces,  consisting 
of  only  t\To  thousand  men,  at  Ravenspur,  in 
March  i4ib,  Yorkshire,  the  place  where  Henry 
A.  0.  U7I.  lY^  Ijj^j  formerly  landed,  when  he 
came  to  wrest  the  sceptre  At>m  Richard  II. 
He  expected  to  be  received  with  acclamations; 
but  in  this  he  found  himself  greatly  deceived. 
The  people  were  divided  in  sentiment,  and 
those  even  who  were  well  affi^cted  to  the 
house  of  York,  seeing  him  attended  by  so 
slender  a  force;»  were  afraid  of  openly  espousing 
his  cause.  Edward,  therefore,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite their  compassion  and  veil  his  designs, 
followed  the  example  of  Henry  IV.  in  cir- 
cumstances nearly  similar.  Without  mention- 
ing his  pretentions  to  the  crown,  he  caused 
a  report  to  be  spread  that  he  was  come  only 
as  duke  of  York  to  claim  his  paternal  in* 
heritance,  which  had  been  confiscated ;  and 
this  device  operated  so  powerfully  in  his 
favour,  that  the  magistrates  of  York  could 
not  prevent  the  people  from  receiving  him 
into  the  city.     Edward  promised  not  only  to 


d»  no  damage  ta  the^  eiHzens  but  alwajs  t^ 
remain  the  king's  faithful  subject,  and,  on  his" 
entering  the  city,  he  went  to  the  cathedral 
and  confirmed  the  engagement  with  an  oatfa> 
Bttt  in  the  basinesa  of  politics,  especially 
amidst  eitit  disssntions,  pronfises  and  oaths 
are  used  only  as  laddera  tp  fhcilttate  some 
difificolt  ascent.  Having  thus  condu<5ted  bis 
affairs  at  York,  Edward  feorrewed  some 
money  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  his 
army  being  greatly  increased  daring  his  short 
stay  in  that  city,  be  left  a  garrison  and  de*- 
parted  for  London. 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence  separated  themselves  in 
order  to  assemble  their  forces.  It  was  no# 
that  Edward  relied  on  the  dnke,  his  brother, 
ibr  the  performance  of  his  promise.  Th* 
earl,  who  little  stispected  what  mischief  was 
lurking,  sent  snoeessive  expresses  desiring  the 
dake  of  Clarence  to  join  him  near  Corentry. 
But  the  duke  having  gained  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army,  caused  Edward  to  be 
proclaimed  in  his  camp,  and  immediately 
afterwards  joined  him  with  his  forces.  1  his 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  enon^  to  have  totally  discouraged  any 
other  commander.  But  the  earl,  besidea  great 
experience  in  war,  possessed  a  mind  fertile 
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in  resources,  and  a  fortitude  not  to  be  over* 
come  by  difficulties. 

To  be  master  of  the  metropolis,  and  to 
have  Henry  in  his  power,  were  considered  by 
Edward  as  objects  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  was  no  sooner  joined  by  the  duke,  his 
brother,  than  he  began  his  march  towards 
London.  The  earl  of  Warwick  hoping  that 
the  Londoners  would  shut  their  gates  against 
Edward,  immediately  followed,  in  the  design 
of  obliging  him  either  to  retire,  or  to  hazard 
a  battle  before  the  walls  of  the  city  under 
great  disadvantages.  His  expectation,  how- 
ever, proved  fallacious.  When  the  news 
reached  London  that  Edward  and  his  brother 
had  joined  their  forces,  aqd  were  in  full 
march  for  the  city,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
given  up  as  lost.  This  belief  inspired  the 
people  with  a  terror,  which  the  partizans  of 
Edward  carefully  cherished,  by  aggravating 
the  danger  of  the  city  in  being  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  his  indignation,  unless  it  was 
prevented  by  a  speedy  submission.  The 
Yorkists  who,  on  Edward^s  flight,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Westminster  abbey,  now  came  out 
and  supported  his  interests,  while  the  opposite 
party  dared  not  to  open  their  mouths.  The 
people,  without  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates,  resolved  to  open  the  gates,  and 


ih6  archbishop  of  York  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  whom  the  earl  of  Warwick  had 
left  in  the  metropolis,  could  hot  be  heard. 
Edward  therefore  entered  Londcin  amidst  the 
April  nth,  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants; 
A.  D.  1471.    ^^^  ijjg  passive  Henry  was  again 

imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  wheiKce  he 
bad  been  taken  seven  months  before  to  be 
replaced  on  the  throne; 

Edward  had  not  time  to  make  a  long  stay 
al  London.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  he 
departed  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  earl 
of  Warwick  had  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban's. 
The  earl  was  extremely  embarrassed :  he  saw 
the  metropolis  lost,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
ready  to  declare  for  his  enemy :  his  fdroe  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Edward,  whote  army  was 
greatly  augmented  since  his  (entrance  into 
London ;  and  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his 
own  brother  the  marquis  of  Montague^  who 
commanded  ascorps  of  his  army,  and  whose 
conduct  had  been  somewhat  myilterious.  In 
this  perplexing  situation,  he  had  no  other 
alternative  than  victory  or  ruin,  and  he  nobly 
resolved  to  cdnquer  or  perish.  With  this 
determiniition  he  advanced  to  Barnet,  on  the 
north  road,  about  ten  miles  from  London, 
where  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  took  place. 
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April  uth,  The  battte  began  €«rfy  in  the 
A.  D.  1471.  fnorning  and  lasted  till  noon:  no 
quartclr  Wa$  given,  and  nerer  did  two  aimiei 
odnMiid  with  greater  dbstinacj.  In  these 
blo6dy  Givil  wars,  frequent  refolations  and 
alternate  madsaeres  had  carried  animosity  to 
the  highest  ^itdh^  and  no  mercy  was  ever 
either  shewn  or  eirpeeted.  Edward  displayed 
all  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  a 
consiimmaSe  general.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
however,  had  for  some  time  so  greatly  the 
advaiktage,  that  the  news  of  his  victofy  was 
carried  to  London.  The  palm  indeed  ap^ 
^ears  tb  hare  been  snatched  from  him  by 
accident.  The  earl  of  Oxford  bore  on  his 
arms  and  his  colours  a  star,  and  the  device  of 
Edward  was  a  sun.  A  mist  which  arose 
during  the  battle,  preventing  the  troops,  led 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  from  perceiving  the 
difference,  they  made  an  impetnons  attack 
on  the  coi^ps  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Ost- 
fbrd,  who  had  repulsed  an  attack  on  his  flank, 
and  was  wheeling  back  to  his  post,  which 
had  been  left  too  much  exposed.*  This 
mistake  caused  an  extreme  confusion  in  the 
army,   as   those  who  saw  themselves   this 


*  Hie  earl  df  Oxford  Add  the  nmrqnii  of  Mootagoe  commanded  Che 
richt  wiag,  tira  teafl  of  Warwiek  aind  the  ioke  of  Snter  i 

the  left. 
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attack^  by  their  own  comrades,  tmagined 
it  to  be  the  effe^^t  of  treachery.  Edward 
$mng  tha  disorder,  seized  this  important 
moment*  aiad  made  an  impetuous  charge. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  did  all  that  was  poscable 
to  reictify  the  mistake;  but  finding  the  day 
iivecoverably  lost,  he  rushed  on  foot  among 
tJie  thicket  of  his  ettemios,  and  quickly  fell 
fDovered  with  woufids.  The  marquis  of  Mon- 
tague, his  brother,  perished  by  his  side.  Tho 
earl  of  0:s:ford  and  the  duke  of  Somerset 
escai^  into  Wales  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
And  the  duke  of  Exeter  being  severely 
wounded  and  left  among  the  slain,  crawled 
to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  from  whence  he 
found  means  to  be  conveyed  to  London,  and 
took  sanctuary  in  W  estminster  abbey. 

Thus  terminated  the  bloody  ;and  decisive 
battle  of  Bajrnet.*  All  historians  concur  in 
rq>resenting  the  conflict  as  extremely  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary,  but  entirely  disagrw 
in  their  statements  of  the  numbers,  both  of 
those  that  were  engaged  and  of  those  that 
were  dain.  UoUingshed  says  that  the  army 
of  Edward  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand:  of 
that  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  we  have  no 


*  Id  commemoration  of  this  battle,  a  moonment  is  erected  near  thf 
iMe  of  the  road  leading  Arom  Baraet  to  Hatfield, 
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account  that  can  be  considered  as  authentic* 
Rapin  says  tha:t  10,000  of  the  earPs  troops 
were  slain.  According  to  HalFs  account,  ten 
thousand  fell  on  both  sides,  and  Stowe  re- 
duces the  number  to  four  thousand,  which 
$eems  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  Such  is  the 
)3ifficulty  that  almost  always  occurs  in  the 
ascertainment  of  numbers.  But  the  battle 
of  Barnet  is  memorable,  not  only  from  its 
effects  in  re-establishing  Edward  on  the 
throne,  but  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
M^arwick,  the  greatest  general  at  that  time  in 
England,  or  probably  in  Europe.  Exceedingly 
artful  and  extremely  brave,  equally  skilful  in 
the  council  and  in  the  field,  he  was  peculiarly 
formed  for  times  of  trouble,  and  set  up  and 
tumbled  down  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

Margaret,  in  the  mean  while,  was  just 
returned  from  France.  Within  two  days  after 
the  battle,  she  received  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  instantly  perceived  the  inevi- 
table consequences.  Though  she  had  hitherto 
supported  with  undaunted  courage  the  vicis- 
aitudes  of  her  fortune,  she  lost  on  this  occasion 
the  firmness  by  which  her  character  was  so 
gloriously  distinguished,  and,  yielding  to  hex 
grief,  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which  she  was 
recovered  with  difliculty.     As  sfie.  cou)d  not 
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discover  on  any  side  the  least  encouraging 
prospect,  she  resolved  to  consult  the  safety 
of  her  son,  and  for  that  purpose  took  refuge 
in  a  monastery.  Here  the  duke  of  Somerset 
and  his  brother,  with  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Devonshire,  and  some  other  lords,  came 
and  offered  her  their  services.  The  least  dawn 
of  hope  was  sufficient  to  revive  her  courage ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  her  numerous  mis* 
fortunes  gave  way  to  the  flattering  prospect  of 
a  successAil  effort.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
immediately  departed  for  Wales,  in  order  to 
levy  troops,  and  the  other  lords  separating 
themselves  went  into  the  western  counties 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  expedition  with 
which  men  were  raised  on  this  occasion 
appears  astonishing,  and  must,  in  a  great' 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  vindictive 
animosity  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  long  series  of  civil  wars,  and  the  mutual 
cruelties  of  the  two  parties.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  the  remains  of  the  earl  of 
Warsvick's  army  being  dispersed  without  a 
leader,  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  expecting 
no  mercy,  chos^  rather  to  venture  their  lives 
again  in  the  field,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
perishing  on  the  gibbet  or  the  scaffold.  Such 
was  the  agitation  of  mind  among  the  English, 
that  although  the  Lancastrian  cause  appeared 
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|o  be  depperale,  yet  within  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Bariieti  the  lorde  of  that  party 
had  a^eo^bied  a  fi^w  ^rasy? 

Ejlward  having  aotiee  of  their  preparationg^ 
lost  not  a  noiqieat.    Hie  put  himself  at  tba 
head  of  his  troops  md  i#t  out  frotti  I^oodoii, 
h!^\  iftii,    i^  order  to  give  battle  to  the  dufca 
A.D.U71.    pf  Somerset,  who  aomawnded  the 
Lancastriaua  army»  and  was  espeiDtiag  to  ba 
joiaed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.    The  duke 
hariog  inteUige«€e  of  his  march,  wasdeeirous 
of  avoiding  an  actioa  till  the  ittteoded  juacr 
tioo  fihoukl  be  effected,  aad  i^  that  parpasf 
resolved  to  retire  into  Wajbea«    The  great  ob- 
ject was  to  pa^  the  Severa  befiire  Edward 
ihottld   anivp  with  hit  amy.     GJouceetw 
Iras  the  place  whiere  the  x|au9en  and  thedaka 
had  iatended  to  effect  their  psasage ;  but  that 
city  having  diut  its  gates  ageaaat  them,  thef 
rasolved  to  cross  the  rivier  pear  Tewkabmj. 
But  the  sudden  appeawmse  of  Edward  Mt 
them  4Hi\y  the  alternative  <<«f  pamiiig  <he 
Sewrn  in  the  fpreseitce  af  the  enemy,  and 
eKpoeing  their  rear  to  certaio  destraKiionv  ar 
of  intreoching  themselms  til}  the  nnrival  4if 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  Aum  Wafes.  The  qoaen, 
anadous  fat  the  preservation  of  the  ymmg 
pvince  her  SOA9  was  desirous  of  adoptaaig  the 
fermer  aneaaore;  bttt  tbe  duke  of  Somermt 


sKliftedio  the  latter,  aad  in  a  connetl  of  thus 
geaerak  km  opiwoo  pnevmiled.     This  resoia* 
tioD   being   tidies,    the    wbdle    night   was 
employed  in  difowing  np  thiB  iatrenchments, 
£dward,  obeerring  tft^  assiduity   of  the 
Lancastrians  in  fortifying  their  camp,  judged 
it  faif^ly  expedient  to^lnDk  theyi  before  it 
riiMiid  ha  nendeped  impregnable,  and  their 
ttmjr  be  nsinforced  by  the  earl  of  PembralOt 
irhose  arrival  «ras  honrly  expected.    Riehard* 
dttke  of  Oloueester,.  a£bervai\ds  Richard  \ih 
who  commanded  the  fitst  line  of  Edwaivd't 
army,  began  the  attack,  bat  was  irigorowly 
repulsed.     The  precipitation  with  which  he 
retired  indneed  the  dnicse  nf  Soiaenset  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Yarkists  were  routed.     He  in*- 
itantly  pursued,  ^nd  ordered  Lord  Wenlack 
to  aupport  biai  witib  the  se^nd  division. 
Bwt  this  noUenuin  disobeying  his  injnnptioijis, 
pod  Edward  nafcing  aan  iaipiptuoiis  charge 
wi«h  Ws  whole  army,    SomeKct  was  won 
overpowered  hj  numfoen,  and  drift^en  hack  to 
Ins  ^atnp,  wbene  iie  £»und  Wenlock,.  who  had 
fiat  moved  from  hispaat. '  Thp  diikf,  seeing  ail 
was  lost  through  the  rnactiyity  of  that  lord, 
w«is  anabte  to  ^vem  Ins  rpge,  and  running 
fprioosly  on  the  coward,  dashed  out  his  brains 
with  a  blow  of  his  battleiax.     The  Lancas- 
trians being  now  thrown  iiprto  confusion,  the 
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king  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  forced  an 
entrance  into  their  camp,  and  made  a  terrible 
slaughter.  The  earl  of  Devonshire  and  several 
Maysrtf,      Other  pcrsons  of  note  were  slain. 
A.  p.  1471.     tij^  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  prior  of  St. 
John's  were  taken  prisoners.*    The  prince 
being  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  victor, 
appeared  before  him    with    an  undaunted 
countenance.     On  being  asked,  by  Edward, 
why  he  had  been  so  rash  as  to  enter  his  king- 
dom in  arms,    he  boldly  replied,  ^^\  have 
entered  the  dominions  of  my  father,  to  re- 
venge his  injuries  and  assert  mj  own  rights.'' 
The  barbarous  monarch,    enraged    at   this 
answer,  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  his 
gauntlet.     This  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for 
his  death:  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester, with  the  earl    of   Dorset  and  lord 
Hastings,  rushing  upon  the  unarmed  youth, 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  their  daggersf. 
On  the  following  day  the  duke  of  Somerset 
and  the  grand  prior  of  St.  John  were  executed 
on  the  scaffold,  and  none  were  spared  who 
had  been  taken  in  arms  except  queen  Mar- 
garet, who,  in  all  probability,  owed  her  life 

•  Holliogshed  dates  the  batlle  of  Tewksbary  on  the  4tii  May,  and 
Hall  OD  the  Srd.    Vide  Hall,  8S1 . 

f  This  anfortaiiate  youiig  prince  was  eighteen  yean  of  age  when 
he  was  thai  craelly  botchered.    Rapin  1.  p.  619. 


fp  the  expectation  that  Louis  XI.  whose  queen 
was  her  aunt,  would  pay  a  large  sum  for  her 
ransom.  She  was,  therefore,  confined  in  the 
Tower,  and,  after  remaining  about  four  years 
a  prisoner,  the  French  monarch  paid  Edward 
fiftv  thousand  cfowns  for  her  freedom.  Thus 
terminated  the  political  career  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  who  had  supported  ,the  cause  of 
her  husband  in  twelve  battles,  and  expeHenced 
the  greatest  vicissitudes.  After  having  sur« 
vived  her  fortune  and  her  children,  she  died 
in  privacy  in  France.  The  courage  with 
which  she  faced  dangers,  and  the  firmness 
with  which  she  supported  adversity,  com- 
mand admiration ;  but  the  torrents  of  English 
blood  which  her  intriguing  ambition  caused 
to  be  shed,  leave  her  no  claim  to  pity. 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  com- 
pleted  the  tragedy.  The  inoffensive  life  of 
that  prince  had  hitherto  screened  him  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  victorious  rival. 
Edward  had  twice  spared  his  life,  but  at 
length  thought  it  requisite  to  sacrifice  him  to 
his  policy,  as  his  name  might  again  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  rebellion.  The  duke ,of  Glouces- 
ter is  said  to  have  been  his  executicmer,  and 
to  have  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand  in 
the  Tower.*     Thus  died  Henry  VL  in  the 

"  '  *  Thi«,  however,  U  unccrtiiin. 
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fiftieth  year  of  his  a^e,  having  reigned  thirtj<» 
eight  years  before  he  was  dethroned^  and 
seiren  months  after  his  restoration.  He  apt- 
pears  to  ha^e  been  equally  destitute  of 
virtues  and  vices:  as  a  man  his  life  was 
innocent;  .but  asm  sovereign  his  natural  ia^- 
capaeity  rendered  him  totally  unfit  to  govern 
his  kingdom.  Had  Henry  been  a  private 
gentleman,  he  might  have  been  beloved  and 
respected :  his  great  misfortune  was  that  of 
being  a  king. 

The  twelve  battles  which  had  been  foDght 
since  the  oommencement  of  the  civil  war  in 
L455,  and  tlie  bloody  executions  by  which 
they  had  been  followed,  had  greatly  dimiaiehp 
ed  the  number  of  the  princes  descended  from 
Edward  III.  The  house  of  Lancaster  was 
reduced  to  only  two  persons,  Margaret,  wife 
of  £dmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Riehmond,  and 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  her  son,  who  was 
destined  to  ascend  tfae  throne  of  England. 
After  the  battle  of  T^vjcsbury  had  apparently 
extinguished  the  hopes  and  almost  the  exr 
ifitence  of  bis  £auBily,  the  you^g  earl  of 
Richmond,  with  hk  uncle  the  earl  of  Pemr 
bmke,  retired  into  Bretagne.  Edward  seat 
amisassadocs  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  to 
solicit  the  ddivery  <^  these  two  lords  into  his 
hands;  but  th^pxoposal  wiw  rejected.    The 
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duke,  kowever,  in  considerdtion  of  a  hnrgrt 
annual  pension,  whick  Edirard  agreed  to 
pajr,  engaged  to  keep  them  as  prisoners,  and 
assigned  them  the  town  of  Vannes  for  their 
rendence,  where  thej  bad  an  honourable 
allowance,  with  a  considerable  degj^e  of 
liberty,  being  only  watched  to  prevent  their 
esciqpe.  Edward  having  nothing  more  to 
iear  after  the  death,  imprisonment^  or  exile 
of  the  principal  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  proceeded  to  the  punishment  of 
those  of  inferior  note:  the  gibbets  were  hung 
with  the  bodies  of  his  adversaries,  and  their 
estates  were  confiscated  to  his  use. 

By  these  severities  Edwatd  rendered  him« 
self  terrible  to  his  enenites,  and  extinguished 
every  thooght  of  opposition  to  his  authority. 
England  now  enjoyed  a  temporary  calm^ 
which,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by 
troubles  which  arose  on  the  continent.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  having  seized  the  duchy 
of  Gueldres,  this  acquisition  inspired  hiii^ 
with  the  design  t>f  enlarging  his  dominions  on 
the  side  of  Germany.*  A  dispute  between 
Robert  of  Bavaria  and  the  brother  of  the 


*  Comminft  lib.  4.  c,  I.— Pbllip  d6  CoomiiiiM  fs  one  of  the  belt 
AntborUies  tbat  can  be  consalted  on  the  tmnsactloof  between  £dwai'd 
IV.  LodIb  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold,  dnke  of  Bnrguody.  He  wn 
bora  a  f  abjet t  of  the  Met  of  Bttfgttidy,  and-la  die  year  1472  qaitted 
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Landgrave  of  Hesse,  famished  the  pretext 
that  he  wanted*  His  project  was  to  erect 
Burgundy  into  a  kingdom,  and  to  make  him« 
self  master  of  all  the  German  territory  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Basil,  in  Switzer* 
land.*  He  therefore  declared  for  Robert  of 
Bavaria,  and,  under  colour  of  supporting 
that  prince,  began  his  operations  by  the  siege 
of  Nuitz.  This  undertaking  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  German  princes.  Louis  XL 
was  not  less  alarmed ;  and  by  his  intrigues 
be  brought  the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Lorain^ 
and  the  Swiss,  into  a  league  against  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  to  free  himself  from  this 
embarrassment,  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
England,  to  whom  he  represented  the  oppor- 
tunity as  favourable  for  reviving  the  claims  of 
his  predecessors  to  the  crown  of  France.  He 
offered  to  join  Edward  with  all  his  forces, 
as  soon  as  he  should  land  in  Picardy,  and 
assured  him  of  the  aid  of  the  Constable  de 
St.  Pol  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne. 

This  ^as  precisely  the    opportunity  for 
which  Edward  impatiently  waited.     He  ex- 


kit  serf ice»  and  entered  ioto  that  of  Loais  XI.  Uoder  theie  two 
princes  he  was  long  employed  in  the  mott  important  tFamactioasbotb 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  and  possessed  excellent  means  of  infonn*- 
tlon. 

•  Pres.  Ilea.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  UU. 
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pected  to  find  France  in  the  same  state  of 
confusion  as  when  invaded  by  Henry  V.    He 
therefore  immediately  concluded  with   the 
duke  of  Bui^undy  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
partitioned   the  whole   kingdom  of  France 
according  to  their  interests  and  inclinations. 
But  it  is  easier  to  make  a  division  of  pro- 
vinces,, by  agreement,  than  to  take  possession 
by    arms.     Edward,    however,  enjoyed  •  in 
imagination  his  expected  acquisition.     The 
nation,  not  yet  cured  of  its  madness  in  de- 
siring to  unite  France  to  England,  or  rather 
to  annex  England  to  France,  and  unable  to 
see  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  project,  par- 
tpok  in  the  extravi^nt  hopes  of  the  king. 
The   parliament  granted  a    subsidy;     and 
Edward  passed  over  to  Calais  >vith  a  con- 
joneaoth,     siderable  force.     On  his  arrival  he 
A.  D.  1475.    fomid  himself  betrayed    by    the 
Constable  of  St.  Pol,  and  deserted  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fulfil  his  engagements.*  Edward 
finding  himself  in  a  situation  which  he  had 
little  expected,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Amiens 
Angost  «9th,    wit**  *^®  French  monarch :  a  truce 
A,  D.  1475.     ^£  seven  years  was  agreed  on  ;   and 


*  Hcoaolt  sayi  the  doke  of  Borgnndy  was  deserted  by  Sdmird, 
which  appean  scarcely  prolNtble.    As.  1475. 
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a  contract  of  marriage  was  settled  betwwa 
the  Dauphin  and  EliMbeth  the  daoghter  of 
lEdward.  Louis  aim  engaged  to  pay  annoaUjr 
to  Edward  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  orowno 
during  the  lives  of  the  two  kings,  besidea 
seventy-five  thousand  crowns  in  readf 
money.*  This  treaty  was  ratified  by^  the  two 
kings  at  an  interview  which  they  had  at 
Picquigney;  and  so  extremely  desirous  was 
Louis  of  seeing  the  English  army  leave  France, 
that  he  secretly  bribed  the  principal  eoortievs 
of  Edward,  and  established  with  them  a  sewst 
eorrespondence,  which  cost  him  sixteen 
thousand  crowns  a  year  in  pensions.f  For 
this  paltry  sum  the  courtiers  of  Edward  sold 
the  interests  of  their  master ;  and  the  politic 
Louis  considered  it  as  well  employed  in  pur- 
chasing the  ministers  of  a  powerful  kingdcNB. 
Edivard  now  returned  to  England  to  riot 
in  voluptuottsnesSi  to  which  he  was  exces- 
sively addicted.  Bat  while  he  an^  his  king« 
dom  remained  in  tranquillity,  the  continent 
witnessed  events  of  which  tHe  consequences 
were  felt  by  England^  but  much  more  by 
France  and  Germany.  Charles  the  Boldi 
duke  of  Burgundy,  being  killed  at  the  baitle 


*  It  was  at  this  treaty  that  the  raosom  and  liberation  of  Mwiaral 
Of  Afijoli  was  a|^ffM  Ofi« 

f  Pliil.  de  Comm.  lib.  0.  c«p.  !?• 


of  Nanci,  lefk  only  one  daaghtcir,  named 
Maria,  who  was  sole  heiress  of  hii;  extensite 
dominions.*  This  joung  princess  was  im- 
mediate] j  attacked  by  the  French  monarch, 
who  seised  on  the  province  of  Artois,  and 
prepared  to  dispossess  her  of  the  rest  of  hef 
territories.^  In  this  distressful  situation  she 
implored  the  aid  of  England,  but  her  solicita-* 
fions  were  inefl^tual.  Edward  acted,  on 
this  occasion,  in  direct  contrariety  to  the 
interests  of  England,  in  suffering  the  aggran- 
dizement of  France  at  the  expence  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  But  different  causes 
are  assigned  for  his  conduct.  He  was  grown 
corpulent  and  heayy,  and  no  longer  fit  to 
support  the  hardships  of  war :  he  was  un- 
willing by  any  proceeding  to  obstruct  the 
intended  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
Dauphin;  and  above  all  his  principal  coun- 
sellors were  pensioners  of  France. 


*  The  battle  of  NiAcI  wu  Ibo^  by  Cbtfles  tbe  Bold  againt  tb« 
duke  of  Lorraifl.  He  was  slain  by  tbe  treachery  of  a  Neapolitan 
oiBcer,  a  soldier  of  fortone,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Italians  in  the 
dske's  serrice.  He  went  over  to  tbe  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
leating  some  de9[;eradoes,  to  whom  he  had  given  orders  to  kill  the 
duke  of  Buiyaady.    Comai;  lib.  5.  cap.  8. 

f  The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  doke  of  Burgnndy,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  all  the  wars  between  France  and  the  house  of 
Aostria,  for  more  than  two  centorlet,  and  in  whlckmost  of  tbe  powers 
of  £orope  havo  ofken  been  iasplicated.^Vide  Rapia  t .  p .  6S3.  Hen* 
auk  ad  An.  1477. 

yo£r  1.  3  c 
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But  while  Edward  thus  neglected  hb 
interegts  abroad,  he  did  not  fail  to  exercise  his 
tyranny  at  home.  His  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  assisted  him  in  recovering 
the  crown,  had  been  for  some  time,  treated 
with  indifference  and  disrespect.  Clarence 
thought  his  services  merited  a  different  re- 
compense, and,  being  of  a  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate temper,  often  indulged  himself  in  the 
liberty  of  invective  in  the  king's  absence. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  is  supposed  even 
at  this  time  to  have  formed  the  design  of 
seizing  the  crown  after  Edward's  death,  and 
who  knew  it  to  be  impracticable  while  his 
elder  brother  was  alive,  endeavoured  to  render 
him  odious  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  repre- 
sented him  as  a  secret  enemy,  who  was  pri- 
vately labouring  to  supplant  his  children.* 
Tyrants  are  always  jealous:  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  enormities  which  had  been  so 
frequent,  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign, 
rendered  every  suspicion  admissible:  Edward 
readily  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  were  seconded  by  the  queen,  who 
had  conceived  an  aversion  for  Clarence. 
While  such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  the 


*  If  the  dake  of  Gloucester  had  already  fonncd  this  detign  the 
protpe€t  moat  bave  been  dUtaot,  as  the  kiog  was  bat  tfair<j-«ight 
years  of  age. 
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king  happened  to  kill  a  favourite  dfeer  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Bardet,  a  friend  of  the  duk^ 
of  Clarence.     Burdet  dropping  soihe .  hasty 
expressions  against  the  king,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and   accordingly   executed*    The 
duke  incensed  at  the  death  of  his  friend, 
vented  his  grief  and  indignation  4n  renewed 
reproaches  against  the     king    his    brother. 
Among  other  imprudent  expressions,  he  is 
said  to  have  intimated  that  Edward  was  a 
bastard,  and  consequently  had  no  riglit  to  the 
crown.     Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  desires  of  his  enemies  than  to  see  him  thus 
run  into  a  snare.     They  so  exasperated  the 
king  against  him  that,  unmindful  of  the  ties  ^ 
of  kindred  or  the  debt  of  gratitude,  he  caused 
him  to  be  arraigned  before  the  parliament.* 
His  trial  was  conducted  with  a  precipitancy 
that  evinced  a  determination   to   find  him 
guilty  :  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the 
sentence  was  almost  immediately  executed  by 
drowning  him  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey. 

Edward  liaving  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  amidst  the  alarms  and  the  dangers  of 
war,  now  abandoned  himself  to  voluptuous- 
ness, and  seemed  resolved  to  pass  the  re;sidue 


«  Stowe  p.  430.— Dogdale  thinks  that  be  was  not  ari^igned  before 
parliament  till  after  his  ejecotioo.— 'Vide  Dii|d.  Baroo.  2,  p.  164. 
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of  his  days  in  eflfeminate  ease.  Bat  his  ]«x* 
urious  pleasures  emptied  his  coffers,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  fill  by  various  modes  of 
exaction,  and  frequently  caused  men  of  opu- 
lence to  be  accused  of  treason  in  order  to 
confiscate  their  estates  or  extort  large  sums 
for  their  pardon.  While  Edward  thus  revelled 
in  luxury  and  oppressed  his  subjects  by  his 
tyranny,  Louis  XI.  carried  on  a  sucoessfal 
war  against  Maximillian,  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  the  heiress  of  Burgundy.  The  ^reat 
aim  of  his  policy  was  to  prevent  the  king  of 
England  from  taking  a  part  in  the  quarrel. 
A  new  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  between 
Louis  and  Edward.*  The  truce  and  alliance 
were  prolonged  for  the  period  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  the  marriage  contract  between  the 
Dauphin  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  to 
be  fulfilled  without  delay.  Louis,  however, 
found  various  excuse  for  deferring  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise  in  regard  to  the 
marriage;  and  while  be  was  thus  amusing 
Edward,  an  accident  happened  which  totally 
changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

Maria,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  being  killed 
by  a  foil  from  her  horse,  in  March,  1481,  her 


*  M.  Le  Fres.  Henaolt  eoMlden  thii  tivftty  as  a  piece  of 
mate  policy  in  Lottis.    Vide  bit  lenarks  ab.  tliroo.  ad  aa.  1418. 
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consort^  the  archduke  Maximillian  had  so 
'  little  authority  over  the  Flemings,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  children  into  the 
hands  of  the  citiaens  of  Gaunt.  Louis  exerted 
all  his  policy  to  inspire  the  Gantois  with  a 
dread  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  .Austria, 
and  managed  so  dextronsly  that  he  obtained 
iheir  consent  to  give  to  the  Dauphin,  his  son, 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  their  deceased 
duchess,  with  the  provinoes  of  Artois,  Bur- 
gundy, Magonnois,  Auxerre,  and  Charallois* 
The  treaty  was  concluded  with  such  secrecy 
that  the  first  intelligence  of  it  did  not  reach 
England  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dauphi- 
ness  at  Paris,  in  April,  1483.  She  was  then 
only  two  years  old,  and  the  nuptials  were 
celelnrated  in  July.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment and  a  most  outrageous  affront  to 
Edward,  who  had  caused  his  daughter  to  be 
stiled  Madame  la  Daiqphinesse.  The  desire 
of  revenge  roused  him  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  he  had  been  lulled  by  voluptuousness. 
Louis,  in  order  to  find  him  employment, 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Scotland ;  but 
this  war,  which  was  successfully  conducted  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  only  of  short  con- 
tinuance ;  and  after  its  terqgiination  Edward 
resolved  on  the  invasion  of  France.  The 
mention  of  the  conquest  of  France  revived  the 
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romantic  expectations  of  the  English :  thw 
parliament)  which  was  only  the  minister  of 
the  king^s  will,  encouraged  the  attempt,  at  a 
moment  when  it  could  not  possibly  succeed : 
the  lords  unanimously  declared  the  war  to  be 
just  and  necessary;  and  such  is  the  iblly  of 
nations,  that  the  people  rejoiced  aA  if  they 
had  already  obtained  the  victory.^  But 
amidst  his  preparations  for  this  important 
enterprise,  Edward  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
April  9th,  ^^^  ^S^»  ^  month  after  having  com- 
A.D.}483.  pieted  the  twenty-stepond  of  his 
reign. 

The  person  as  well  as  the  character  of 
Edward  has  been  carefully  described  by  hisr 
torians.  It  has  been  universally  acknowledged 
that  before  he  grew  bloated  and  corpulent, 
he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  England,  or 
perhaps  in  all  Europe.  His  countenance 
was  equally  sweet  and  majestic,  and  his  free 
and  easy  air,  with  the  affability  of  his  man- 
ners, prepossessed  every  one  in  his  favour. 
The  quality  that  chiefly  distinguidied  his 
character  was  a  dauntless  couragei  which 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  aflfection  of  the 
people,  and  was  extremely  serviceable  to  him 

«  Rapin  1.  p.  087.  , 
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in  various  circmnstanees  of  his  life.  He  also 
iqppears  to  have  been  perfectly  skilled  in  the 
military  art,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  that 
age;  and  in  every  battle  that  he  fought  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  victorious.  His 
genius  was  fkr  from  being  contemptible,  and 
his  judgment  was  solid.  The  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  persons  sold  to'  France, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  was  repeatedly 
deceived  by  Louis  XI.  seem  to  impeach  his 
prudence ;  but  the  wisest  prince  cannot  always 
guard  against  corrupt  ministers,  and  Louis 
was  the  most  crafty  politician  of  the  age. 
Some  historians  have  concisely  described  his 
qualities  and  character  as  consisting  of 
beauty  and  courage,  in  conjunction  with 
every  vice  that  degrades  human  nature.  But 
the  portrait  appears  to  be  somewhat  distorted. 
Thb  crimes  with  which  he  is  principally 
charged,  are  cruelty,  perjury,  and  incon- 
tinence. But  his  cruelty  may  be  considered 
as  the  vice  of  the  times,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, excuseable  by  circumstances.  A  great 
number  of  princes  and  lords  whom  he  took 
prisoners,  were  put  to  death  on  the  scafibld; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  had  Edward 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  would 
have  experienced  a  similar  fate,  as  in  these 
disastroui^  civil  wars,  neither  party  shewed 
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any  mercy.     Of  the  charge  of  peijufj,  he 
cannot  be  exculpated  even  by  thoete  who  are 
most  fifiYourable  to  his  reputatioii*    Several 
instances  of  his  breach  of  faith  are  found  in 
his  history.     But  few  statesmen  are  fiinioaa 
for  their  adherence  to  treaties,  or  observance 
of  oaths.     Perfidy,  indeed,  is  too  often  ex- 
cused by  reasons  of  state — weak  arguments 
when  opposed  to  the  (j^ctates  of  honour  aad 
religioq.     In  regard  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
tinence, his  whole  life.wa$  a  soeoe  of  Ucentiooe 
amoarf ;  but  he  shewed  in  his  bebarionr  to 
his  consort,  the  qiijsen^  th^t  bis  beiMrt  was  not 
wholly  depraved :  althongb  unfaithful  to  her 
bed,   be  treated   her  with  a   constant  mid 
tender  affectiqn,  and  even  carried  bis  indnl- 
gence  so  far,  as  to  nllpw    ber   an    midue 
influence  in  the  state,    £dward  affected  a 
great  veneration  for  religion,  and  ascribed  all 
his  victories  to  the  favour  of  heaven,    Not^ 
withstanding  bis  severity  to  the  rest  of  b» 
enemies,  he  psirdoned  ^veral  bishops  who 
bad  declared  for  the  opposite  pnrty.     But  if 
we  place  hiB  mpralii  in  contrast  with  bis 
religion,  w«  ^\^^\X  be  ready  to  conclvde  that 
bis  zeal  for  the  church,  and  his  favours  to  the 
<^lergy,  were  dictated  by  policy  rather  than 
pieiy.    The    good    fortune    of   this  prince 
appears  almost  mir^culQus,    (le  w^  raised 
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to  tlie  throne  after  the  loss  of  two  battles, 
one  by  his  father,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
other  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  And  the  head 
of  the  father  remained  still  exposed  on  the 
walk  of  York,  when  the  son  was  proclaimed 
king  in  London.  In  all  the  subsequent 
vicissitades  of  his  life,  fortunate  coincidences 
concurred  with  his  coumge  and  military 
telentft  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties. 
A  reign  so  turbulent  as  that  of  Edward  IV. 
could  not  be  propitious  to  the  arts  of  peace 
or  the  civilization  of  the  people.  The  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  nation  were  not, 
however,  wholly  forgotten.  We  read  of  an 
act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
cloth,  and  of  treaties  of  commerce  concluded 
between  England  and  the  low  countries.* 
But  a  reign,  of  which  so  great  a  part  was 
gpent  in  civil  wars,  could  not  be  favourable 
either  to  trade,  agricidture,  or  letters.  The 
manners  of  the  court  give  the  tan  to  those 
of'  the  people.  The  king  would  at  once 
gallant  a  mistress  and  inspect  an  execution; 
and  the  same  palace  which  one  day  smoked 
with  blood)  was  on  the  following  day  the 
scene  of  a  ball  or  a  masquerade.  A  spirit 
of  gallantry,  mixed  with  cruelty,  reigned  in 

*  Slat.  4.  £dward  IV.  Rym.  Feed.  Tom.  12.  p.  66,  ftc. 
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tbe  court,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  dis* 
tingaishing  feature  of  these  times  of  dvil 
discord,  in  which  enormous  crimes  were  so 
common  that  lewdness  might  well  be  regarded 
as  a  trivial  vice.  The  lower  orders,  inured  to 
scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty,  were  become 
unfeeling  and  ferocious ;  and  the  fadlitj  with 
which  armies  were  raised  by  both  parties  on 
every  occasion,  shews  the  martial  disposition 
as  well  as  the  madness  of  the  people,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  take  arms  in  a  quarrel 
with  which  they  had  ho  concern,  and  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  interests  of  the 
weakest  or  the  most  worthless  of  mankind. 
Yet  these  calamitous  scenes  were  ultimately 
beneficial:  the  dissentions  of  the  great  con- 
stantly obliged  them  to  appeal  to  the  inferior 
classes  fer  their  assistance  in  deciding  the 
contest  ;  and  while  the  aristocracy  was 
weakened  by  bloodj^  battles  and  barbarous 
executions,  the  people  were  proportionably 
rising  to  power  and  influence. 
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Edward  IV.  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  being  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
April  9tb,  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of 
A.  D.  1483.  Edward  V.  His  reign  was  short 
and  unfortunate,  and  its  history  has  no  other 
sutyect  than  the  dark  plots  and  intrigues  of 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  deprive 
Mm  of  his  crown.  The  victories  of  Edward 
IV.  had  established  the  house  of  York  on  the 
rqins  of  that  of  Lancaster ;  and  the  latter 
being  completely  depressed  and  nearly  anni* 
hilated,  no  further  danger  was  apprehended 
from  that  quarter.  Factions,  however,  still 
subsisted  in  the  court;  and  parties  divided  the 
aristocracy.  The  queen,  who  had  been  for* 
tuitously  raised  to  a  station  to  which  neither 
her  birtb  nor  her  fortune  gave  her  any  pre* 
tensions,  seemed  willing,  to  hide*  the  ob- 
scurity of  her  former  condition  among  a 
number  of  new  promotions.     By  her  agree* 

•  Rpipin  1.  p.  W9. 
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able  temper  and  artful  conduct,  she  bad 
gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  her  consort, 
and  an  almost  unlimited  influence  in  public 
affairs.  Though  Edward  was  so  frequently 
unfaithful  to  her  bed,  he  was  never  exposed 
to  her  reproaches;  and  he  repaid  her  modera- 
tion and  patience  with  every  kind  of  con- 
descension. The  queen  carefully  improved 
these  advantages.  Her  father,  her  brother, 
and  her  sons  by  her  former  husband,  were 
honoured  with  titles  and  enriched  by  lucra- 
tive offices ;  and  numbers  of  peers  were 
created  who  could  have  had  no  pretensions  to 
that  rank  had  they  not  been  supported  by 
her  favour.  This  occasioned  a  distinction 
between  the  ancient  and  the  new  nobility ; 
and  if  the  latter  were  accounted  less  honour- 
able, this  defect  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  places  of  trust  and  emolument  procured 
for  them  by  the  quectt.  By  degrees,  she  had 
almost  banished  the  ancient  nobility  from 
the  court,  where  scarcely  any  were  seen  but 
lords  of  the  new  creation,  attaclied  to  her 
interests;  and  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
the  most  considerable  posts  were  filled  by  her 
creatures.  The  aim  of  the  queen  was  not 
only  to  preserve  her  ascendency  during  the  Ufe 
of  the  king,  but  also,  in  ease  of  his  death,  to 
secure  for  herself  the  government  of  ^he  king* 
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dom  ID  the  name  of  her  son.  But  by  a 
fiitality,  v^ry  common  to  political  projects^ 
the  sdiemes  which  she  bad  laid  for  securing 
her  authority^  occasioned  the  ruin  of  herself 
and  her  fiimily. 

The  queen  having  declared  against  the 

Mkcieat  nobility,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 

they  would   take  the  first  opportunity  of 

opposing  her  power.   Edward  had  seen,  with 

9ome  concern,  the  two  parties  which  were 

formed  in  his  court ;  but  his  affection  for  the 

queen  prevented  him  from  guarding  against 

the  conisequeaces.     Besides  he  did  not  expect 

to  be  cot  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  so 

long  as  he  remained  in  health,  be  did  not 

doubt  that,  during  his  life,  bis  steady  and 

vigorous  hand  would  be  able  to  hold   tlie 

balance,  and  that  by  strengthening  the  new 

noUlity,  he  should  deprive  the  ancient  barons 

of  the  power  of  distuibing  his  children  after 

his  death.     But  when  he  saw  his  dissolution 

-approaching,  he  contemplated  the  division  in 

a  difftBlrent  light.    He  considered  that  he  left 

for  the  support  of  his  house  only  new  families, 

whoae  authority  was  not  established  by  time 

and  prescription,  and  whose  credit  and  in* 

flnence  weie  wholly  derived  from  his  favour, 

an  advantage  of  which  tbey  were  going  to  be 

deprived  by  his  death.    Troubled   at    the 
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BockingfaaiB  and  Haatings,  he  aeiaed  the  eail 
of  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  with  the  lord 
Grey  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  her  sons  bjr 
her  first  husband,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to 
Pontefract  castle,  in  Yorkshire.  This  Tioleat 
proceeding  gave  to  the  queen  just  cause  of 
alarm.  She  began  to  suspect  that  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  meditated  designs  destructiye 
to  the  royal  family ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  tha 
impending  danger,  she,  with  the  king's  bro» 
ther,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  rest  of  her 
children,  took  refuge  in  Westminster  abbey. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  mean  while, 
spared  neither  dissimulation,  nor  artifice,  nor 
oaths,  to  procure  for  himself  the  custody  of 
the  king's  person,  and  the  government  of  the 
realm  during  his  minority.  A  great  coonci] 
was  called,  consisting  of  his  friends  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  ancient  nobility;  and  this  as- 
sembly, usurping  a  privilege  which  belonged 
only  to  the  Parliament,  declared  Richard, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  protector  of  the  king  as 
well  as  of  the  kingdom. 

Richard  thus  became  master  of  the  king's 
person  ;^  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  do* 
signs,  it  was  necessary  to  have  also  in  his 
power  the  duke  of  York,  brotber  of  the  mo» 
narch,  and  the  next  heir  to  the  crown.  This 
young  prince,  only  seven  years  of  age,  being 
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Witk  iiis  motti^  in  the  sapctilAry  of  We$t* 
minster^  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Cafiter«> 
bury  was  employed  tq  prevail  on  the  ^QW^g^? 
qiKBea  to  deliver  her  sod  into  bis  hands.    'Bi|t 
the  eloquence  of  |:he  pre)ate  could  not  re? 
move  the  fef^rs  of  th^t  princess,  who  top 
clearly  perceived  the  ruin  that  menaced  hef 
fhmily^     She  did  not  conceal '^er  siispicioi^ 
that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  b^d  forii)e4  de<- 
signs  which  he  could  not  execute  witljout 
having  both  the  brothers  vfL  bia  power ;  ^^^ 
she  declared  her  decided  Qpinion  that  tlgif 
only  m«ai)9  of  preseririug  t)ie  jking,  wa9  to 
keep  the  duke  of  York  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  uqcle.    The  cardinal,  vf]\o  did  not  sjyis- 
pect  the  protector's  desigi^,  assured  her  that 
all  her  apprehensions  were  gjroundl^s*    His 
arguments  and  a&^ertioBs,  however,  were  fyx 
from  CQUvinping  the  queen*    Bi^t  the  prelate 
having  informed  her  that  the  ponpcil,  a,t  the 
instigation  of  the  protector  and  the  duHe  of 
Buckingham,  hai|  resolved  to  |G()rce  the  yowng 
prince  from  tl^e  sanctuary,  in  case  th.a^  she 
remained  obstinate;  the  queen,  after  clasping 
ber  child  }o  her  breast,  ^^livef^d  hinci  up  with 
a  shawer  of  tears.    The  cardinal  brQugbt  bw 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  tqok  bilO 
in  Ijiis  a^s,  and  kissing  him  with  feigned 
affection*  said  *^  Welcome,  iny  lord,  with  aU 
VOL  1       •  3  n 
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"my  heart;"  adding,  that  while  he  himself 
was  alive,  he  should  never  want  a  £ither.  He 
was  then  brought  to  the  joung  king,  who 
rejoiced  to  have  his  brother  for  a  companion ; 
but  alas!  the  two  royal  youths  did  not  con- 
sider the  fetal  intention  of  these  pleasing 
preparations.  A  few  days  after,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  under  some  pretext,  conveyed 
them  both  to  the  Tower. 

Historians  suppose  that  the  protector  had 
not  communicated  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham his  treacherous  scheme,  until  he  had  the 
two  princes  in  his  power.  However  this  may 
be,  the  duke  being  a  man  of  profligate  prin- 
ciples,^ it  was  easy  to  engage  him  in  the  plot 
by  the  promise  of  reward.  The  protector 
and  his  friends  now  formed  the  plan  on  which 
they  were  gradually  to  proceed.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  resolved  to  dispatch  the  prisoners 
in  Pontefract  castle,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
royal  family  of  their  support.  This  design 
was  imparted  to  Lord  Hastings,  who  approved, 
the  measure,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
motive.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  governor  of 
Pontefract,  having  received  orders  for  that 
purpose,  beheaded  the  lords  committed  to  his 
custody.  The  protector  next  applied  him- 
self to  gain  Sir  Edmund  Shaw,  mayor  of 
London,  and  succeeded  to  his  wish.    Th^ 
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rttajor  engaged  in  the  plat  his  brother  John 
Shaw,  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  Pinker,  a 
monk,  both  of  whom  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  fieopte.  To  these  the  protector  joined  a 
profligate  wretch  of  the  name  of  Catesby,  a 
confidential  friend  of  Lord  Hastings.*  A 
number  of  emissaries  were  now  employed  to 
spread  among  the  people  a  report  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  children  of  the  late  king. 
Three  princes  and  six  princesses,  the  posterity 
of  Edward  IV;  and  of  the  late  diike  of  Clarence, 
stood  between  the  protector  and  the  throne. 
But  he  and  his  iniquitous  council  devised  an 
expedient  to  annihilate  their  rights:  this  was 
to  intimate  that  his  own  mother  was  an 
adulteress,  and  that  his  brothers,  Edward  IV, 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  were  not  the  real 
sons  of  the  late  duke  of  York.  Unprincipled 
agents  were  employed  to  disseminate  ihese 
reports;  and  some  servants  of  the  late  duke 
of  York  were  suborned  to  declare,  that  the 
duchess,  his  spouse^  had  taken  to  her  bed 
men  whom  Edward  IV.  and  the  duke  of 
Clarence  perffectly  resembled  in  feature  and 
countenance,  and  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
alone  was  his  real  son  and  legitimate  heir. 

The   pictures  which  impartial  history  is 
obliged  to  exhibit,  are  too  often  disgusting  to 

Moor.  p.  49^,  ftc. 
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the  eje  of  religion  and  humanity*  These 
sentiments,  iiidee<1,  seldom  enter  the  labyrinth 
of  political  intrigue.  But  never  did  the 
orimes  of  a  court  appear  in  blacker  oolouis 
than  those  which  throw  a  gloomy  shade  over 
the  short  and  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  V, 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  pretended  to  pve* 
pare  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  monarch, 
but  constantly  found  some  excuse  ibr  delay* 
ing  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  In  the 
mean  while,  as  he  knew  that  lord  Hastings 
had  a  very  great  influence  over  the  people  of 
London,  he  considered  him  as  able  either  to 
fecilitate  or  impede  the  execution  of  his 
designs,  and  therefore  resolved  either  to  gain 
him,  or  to  effect  his  destruction.  Catesby ,  bis 
treacherous  friend,  was  chosen  to  sound  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  projected  usurpation* 
Hastings  appeared  immoveable  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  king;  and  Richgrd  therefore 
resolved  on  his  death. 

In  order  to  carry  his  design  into  execution, 
the  proteetor  called  a  council  in  the  Tower, 
June  isth.  Under  the  pretext  of  completing  the 
A.  D.  148S.  arrangements  for  the  king's  coro* 
nation.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
came  thither  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
saluting  the  members  with  the  greatest  afia* 
bility,  and  with  the  appearance  of  unusual 


good  humour:  then  going  out,  he  desired  that 
his  absence  might  not  interrupt  their  delibe- 
rations.    In  about  an  hour  he  returned,  with 
an  entire  alteration  in  his  looks,  knitting  his 
brows,  biting  his  lips,  and  shewing  every 
sign  of  an  inward  perturbation.    Remaining 
some  time  without  speaking,  he  at  length 
expressed  himself  in  these  words:  **  My  lords, 
'^  what  punishment  do  they  desen'e  who  have 
^*  conspired  against  my  life.'^    Lord  Hastings 
replied,  "  Whoever  is  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
^'  ought  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor/'    After 
a  short  pause,  the  protector,  with  a  stern 
countenance,  unbuttoned  his  left  sleeve,  and  , 
;ih6wed  the  council  his  arm,  which  was  dried 
and  withered,  saying  with  extreme  emotion, 
*^See  what    that    sorceress   the  queen,  my 
^^  sister-in^aw,  and  Shore's  wife,  have  done 
^*by  their  witchcraft.    They  have  reduced 
'^  my  arm  as  you  see,  and  my  whole  body 
^'  would  have  been  in  the  same  state,  if,  by 
^*  God's  mercy,  their  infemous  plot  had  not 
"been    discovered.''     At    these    words    the 
members  of  the  council  were  struck  with 
astonishment,  as  they  kilew  that  his  arm  had 
been  long  in  that  state,    For  some  time  all 
were  silent,  till  lord  Hastings  said,  that  "if 
*"  they  had  committed  such  a  crime  they  de- 
♦*  served  punishment*"    The  protector  then 
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Raising  his  voice,  cried  ^^  What,  dost  thou 
^'  answer  me  with  i&  ?  I  tell  thee  that  they 
^^bave  conspired  my  d^ath;  and  that  thop, 
'^  traitor,  iirt  the  accomplice  of  their  crime/' 
lie  then  struck  the  table  twice  with  his  hand, 
and  the  xooui,  was  instantly  filled  with  armed 
me^.  As  soon  as  they  were  entered,  the  pro- 
tector turnipg  to  lord  Hastings,  said,  ''1 
''arrest  thee  for  high  treason/*  >Vho,  me, 
"  my  lord,'*  answered  Hastings.  ''  Yes,  thee, 
'*  trajitor/'  replied  the  protector,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  soldiers  to  take  him  into 
custody.* 

The  council  room  was  now  filled  with 
tumult;  ^n^9  although  no.  respue  was  at- 
tempted, the  soldiers  caused  a  bustle,  as  if 
they  apprehended  some  danger.  One  of  them 
was  yery;  near  cleaving  the  head  of  lord 
Stanley  with  his  battle-axe;  but  that  noble- 
man dexterously  avoided  the  blow  by  slipping 
himself  uiider  the  table.  Lord  Stanley  was 
one  of  thfs  firmest  adherents  .  to  the  young 
king:  he  possessed  a  profound. penetration; 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  knowing  that  he 
had  discpyered  all  his  designs,  had,  in  all 
probability,  gjyen  orders  to  kill  him,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  amidst  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  this  affair.   .  But  this  scheme  having 

•  RapiD,  tp,6«S. 
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felled^  Stanley  was  arrested,  together  with, 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of  Ely. 
As  these  two  prelates  were  zealously  attached 
to  the  king,  and  possessed  great  influence 
over  the  people,  the  protector  resolved  to 
secure  their  persons,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  opposing  his  designs.  As  to  lord 
Hastings,  he  would  scarcely  allow  him  time 
to  make  his  confession  to  the  jfirst  priest  that 
could  be  procured,  swearing  that  ''he  would 
^'  not  dine  till  he  saw  the  head  of  the  traitor 
'^  struck  off/'  He  was  .therefore  beheaded  on 
a  log  that  was  found  on  the  green  before  the 
Tower  chapel,  as  the  time  fixed  by  the  pro- 
tector was  too  short  for  erecting  a  scaffold. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  this 
nobleman  died  on  the  same  day,  and  at  tlie 
same  hour,  in  which  the  lords  in  Pontefr.ict 
castle  w^re  executed.  He  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  their  destruction ;  but  while  he  pro- 
moted that  act  of  injustice,  he  was  far  from 
apprehending  that  he  himself  was  so  soon  to 
perish  by  a  sentence  equally  unjust  and 
tyrannical.  In  attentively  observing  the 
alternate  success  and  misfortunes  of  the 
wicked,  we  cannot  but  frequently  perceive 
the  just  retributions  of  providence. 

These  illegal   proceedings,    however,    re- 
quired some  justification   before  the  great 
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tribunal  of  public  opinion.    A  proGlamati<ri| 
was  ac^cirdingly  published  in  London  withiii 
two  hours  after  lotd  Hastings  was  executed, 
The  king,  in  whose  name  it  was  issued,  was 
Aiade  to  say,  that  the  lord  Hastings  had  formed 
4  conspiracy  for  seizing  his  persoq,  and  mur- 
dering the  dukes  of  Glouc0ster  and  Bucking* 
ham,  and  that  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his 
lieiaripus  design,  he  had  been  obliged,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  tp  inflict  immediate 
punishment  on  the  criminal.    A  series    of 
other  charges  were  exhibited  against  him, 
relative  to  his  condupt  during  the  late  reiguj 
and  the  proclamation  expatiated  on  every 
particular  that  could  tend  to  vilify  his  cha- 
racter, and  lessen  the  esteem  in  whibh  he  w^ 
Jiield  by  th)8  people^* 

The  celebrated  Jane  Shore,  the  concubine 
of  the  late  king,  %Vas  in  too  obscure  a  station 
to  endangler  thiB  protector  or  impede  his 
dlesignd.  Yfet  as  be  had  atcused  her  of  being 
the  accdtnplice  of  the  qlieen  and  loid  Haistv 
ihgs,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  bring  her  to 
trial;  This  tlnhap|iy  wt>inah,  whose  mitifoi^ 
tunes  have  been  cbnjmemofated  by  iShake* 
Sptear's  mUs^e,  a^  wdl  as  Vy  Moor^^  historical 
pen,  had  beieh  formerly  delttd^d  ffom  her 
htlsband,  a -goldsmith,    ih  Lombard-street, 

«  Moor,  p.  49S  Co  495. 


tOkA  had  lived  with  Edward  IV.  the.  most 
gailtless  mistress  in  his  lumrious  and  profli- 
gate court.  Charitable,  hnmane,  and  generous, 
she  always  intericed^  for  the.  distressed,  and 
was  ever  applied  to  as  a  mediator  for  inercy. 
Her  intercession  in  favour  of  the  unfortanate 
was  seldom  rejected  by  Edwatd,  who  tvas  not 
less  die^ighted  with  the  charms  of  her  Cofiver* 
sation  than    with    her    beauty;    and    bbth 
together  are  said   to  have  been  irresistible^ 
After  the  decease  of  that  monarch,  she  lived 
in  privacy;  and  a  p$rson  of  so  inoffensive  a 
character,  in  so  humble  a  station,  could  not 
give  the  protector  any  cause  of  apprehension. 
But  her  prosecution  seiBmed  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  lord  Ha)»tings  Arom  being 
considered  as  an  act  of  injustice;  and,  per- 
haps, he  might  think,    that  by  punishing 
lewdness,  he  should  impress  on  the  niinds  of 
the  people  an  exalted  id^  of  his  own  religion 
)lttd  morals.    On  being  examined  before  the 
jcoutacil  as  a  sorceress  and  an  aciK^mplice  of 
lord  Hastings,  she  fully  exculpated  herself  of 
these  charges.    But  being  found  blameless  in 
-every  other  respelct,  the  protector  ordered  he)r 
to  he  ttied  for  adultery,     On  this  head  hel- 
guilt  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  she 
wias  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  to 
dp  pepance  in  St.  Paul's  church,  in  a  white 
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sheet,  with  *a  wax  taper  in  her  hand,  before 
crowds  of  spectators.* 

The  late  executions  at  London  and  Pon« 
tefract,  without  any  legal  process,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  the 
bishop  of  £ly,^nd  the  lord  Stanley,  left  no 
room  to  question  the  protector's  intentions. 
Every  one  saw  that  these  measures  must  end 
in  the  destruction  of  the  king;  but  such  was 
the  general  consternation,  that  few  people 
dared  to  discover  their  thoughts.  Those  ivho 
would,  have  been  the  most  able  to  oppose  the 
protector,  were  dead  or  in  prison ;  and  if  there 
were  any  yet  (eft  that  might  have  been  wil- 
ling to  check  his  ambition,  the  terrible 
example  of  those  who  had  fallen  the  victims 
of  his  cruelty  was  sufficient,  to  cause  them  to 
act  with  circumspection. 
.  The  kingdom  being  thrown  into  a  lethargic 
apathy  by  the  general  consternation,  Richard 
laid  aside  the  mysterious  veil  under  which  he 
had  hitherto  concealed  his  designs,  and  openly 
aspired  to  the  crown.  Terror  had. seized  the 
great  men,  and  from  that  quarter  he  had  no 
apprehensions  of  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion. But  one  difficulty  was  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted :  this  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the   Londoners  to  the  projected  revolution. 

•  Moor,  p.  496. 
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Such  an  undertaking  required  some  political 
manoeuvre.  Individuals  may  be  easily  cor- 
rupted, or  if  found  incorruptible,  may  be 
removed  out  of  the  way  like  lord  Hastings 
and  the  noblemen  executea  at  Poptefract. 
But  tQ  direct  the  public  miild  requires  other 
methods,  which  crafty  statesmen  well  under- 
stand. Of  all  kinds  of  political  marioeuvVes, 
those  which  appear  to  be  connected  with 
religion,  and  sanctioned  by  its  authority,  are 
the  most  efficacious.  ^'  Corruplio  optimi  fit 
^^pesmna^^'^  is  an  axiom  of  natural  philo- 
sophy \ihich  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
applied  to  ethics.  Religion  was  given  to  man 
by  his  maker  for  the  ^est  of  all  possible 
purposes;  but  it  has  too  often  been  converted 
into  an  engine  of  power  and  policy.  When, 
indeed,  we  consider  the  influence  which  it 
has  ever  had,  and  must  ever  have  over  the 
mind  of  man,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that 
crafty  profligates  should  regard  an  ostensible 
veneration  for  its  dictates  and  its  forms,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  deceiving  the 
world.  The  reports  of  the  illegitimacy  of 
Edward  IV.  and  the  late  duke  of  Clarence, 
had  already  produced  a  considerable  degree 
of  agitation  among  the  people;  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  that  these  rumours  should 

^*  The  corraptioD  of  the  best  thin^  renders  it  the  w^rst." 
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be  supported  by  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Shaw,  wliMe 
eloquence  was  admired  by  the  whole  city. 

This  plan  being  formed,  the  doctor  ascended 
the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  and  preached 
from  these  words  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
*'  Bastard  slips  shall  take  no  deep  root.''  He 
began  bis  sermon  with  shewing  the  Uessings 
which  heaven  usually  bestowed  on  a  legiti* 
nate  progeny,  and  the  calamities  which  fall 
on  the  offspring  of  adultery,  ransacking  both 
sacred  and  profane  history  for  examples  to 
support  his  argument.  He  next  enlarged  on 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  duke  of  York,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and 
shewed  bow  happy  England  might  have  been 
nnder  a  sovereign  of  the  race  of  that  illus- 
trious prince.  He  then  hinted  his  fears  that 
the  reign  of  Edward  V.  would  be  iatal  to  the 
kingdom,  by  reason  of  his  spurious  descent, 
and  laboured  to  prove  that  neither  Edward 
IV.  nor  the  late  duke  of  Clarence  were  the 
sons  of  the  great  duke  of  York,  asserting  that 
the  cotatrary  could  be  proved  by  the  officers 
cif  his  household,  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
scandalous  life  of  the  duchess  his  consort. 
Prom  thence  he  inferred  that  the  real  pos« 
t^rity  of  that  printie,  the  illustrious  descendant 
of  Edwurd  HI.  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
(he  oifspriiig  of  Edward  IV.  pr  th^  doke  of 
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Clarence,  and  that  their  race  would  infallibly 
perish;  because,  said  he,  repeating  the  wordi 
of  his  text,  '^Bastard  slips  shall  take  no  deep 
root/^  "But  my  lord,  the  protector,'^  continued 
he,  raising  his  voice,  "that  noble  prince,  the 
"  pattern  of  ev%ty  virtue,  carries  in  his  coun- 
"  tenance,  in  his  air,  in  his  carriage,  in  his 
"soul,  the  perfect   image'  of  his  illustrious 
^'  lather/'     At  thesie  words  it  was  designed 
that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  should  enter,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  people,  moved  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  would  salute 
him  king.     The  duke  delayed  bis  coming  a 
few  moments  too  long;  but  as  soon  as  the 
holy  sycophant  saw  htm  appear,  he  repeated 
the  same  words.     Instead,  however,  of  hearing 
the  cry  of  "Long  live  king  Richard,'^  as  both 
the  duke  and  the  preacher  expected,   they 
could  readily  perceive,  from  the  sullen  silence 
of  the  people,  that  the  tenor  of  the  sermon 
did  not  meet  the  public  approbation. 

But  the  protector  was  determined  to 
carry  his  point,  and,  indeed,  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede.  The  lord  mayor  was  ordered 
to  convene  the  aldermen,  common  council, 
and  principal  citizens;  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  an  eloquent  speaker, 
undertook  to  harangue  the  assembly.  He 
expatiated  on  the  calamities  of  the  late  reign 
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and  theillegitimacj  of  the  king :  he  recapita- 
lated  the  heads  of  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon,   and 
added  a  variety  of  arguments  to  those  adduced 
by  that  'J)reacher.     He  inveighed,  with  vehe- 
mence, against  the  cruelty,  avarice,  and  in- 
continence of  Edward  IV.  and  aggravated  his 
vices  in  order  to  render  his  memory  odious. 
He  intimated  to  the  assembly  that  the  lords 
of  the  council  and  the  commons  of  the  realm 
had  declared  that  a  bastard  should  not  sit 
on  the  throne  of  England,  l^ut  that  the  crown 
should  be  adjudged  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  mag- 
nanimous protector  would   refuse  the  offer, 
but  hoped  that  all  the  people,  especially  the 
citizens  of  London,  uniting  with  one  accord, 
might  prevail  on  him  to  undertake  the  bur- 
den of  royalty,  and  concluded  by  desiring  his 
auditory  to  declare  freely  their  sentiments. 
The  citizens,  surprised  at  this  unjust  proposal, 
were  silent ;  and  the  duke,  imagining  that  he 
had  not   been  well   understood,   raised   his 
voice,  and  repeated  the  sense  of  his  harangue 
in  other  words,  with  a  gracefulness  and  elo- 
quence worthy  of  a  better  subject.     But  the 
people  still  remained  silent,  till  some  of  the 
duke's  servants,  who  had  slipped  in  among 
the  crowd,  cried  out  "Long  livekingRichard." 
The  cry  was  seconded  by  some  of  the  citizens. 
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who  had  been  previously  bribed;  aiid  the 
rabble,  collected  at  the  door,  following  their 
example,  threw  up  their  caps,  and  shouted 
^'  king  Richard,  king  Richard/^  Although 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  perceived  that  these 
acclamations  came  from  the  mob  and,  not 
from  the  respectable  citizens,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance,  and  declaring  bis 
joy  at  seeing  so  unanimous  an  approbation  of 
^  bis  proposal,  he  requested  them  to  accompany 
him  the  next  day  to  petition  the  protector  to 
accept  of  the  crown. 

^  On  the  following  day,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
many  other  persons  of  the  cabal,  waited  on 
the  protector,  with  an  offer  of  the  crown. 
Richard  appeared  in  the  gallery,  between 
two  bishops,  and,  with  profound  hypocrisy, 
pretended  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  surprised  at  the  concourse.  When 
he  was  informed  that  they  came  to  offer  him 
the  crown^  he  declined  accepting  it,  alleging 
his  respect  for  the  late  king,  his  brother,  and 
his-tender  affection  fof  tlie  children  under  his 
care,  and  declaring  that  with  htm  these  con- 
siderations outweighed  all  the  royal  diadems 
in  the  world.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
apparently  dissatisfied  at  his  answer,  .told 
him  that  all  the  people,  and  especially  the 
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citizens  of  London,  had  unanimciiisly  re- 
spired  on  making  bim  king,  and  t|iat  in  case 
of  his  refoi»$^,  they  should  be  obliged  to  offer 
the  crown  where  it  would  meet  witl|  a  mora 
ready  acceptance.  On  this  representation  of 
the  resolution  of  the  people,  thp  protector 
graciously  condescended  to  comply  with  their 
request,  and  addressed  them  in  these  terms : 
^*  Since  1  see  the  whole  kipgdom  resolved 
^^  not  to  suffer  Edward^s  children  tp  reign,  a 
'^  circumstance  which  gives  m^  extreme  con* 
^'  cern,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  crown 
**  can  of  right  belong  only  to  me,  who  am 
^'the  undoubted  son  of  the  late  duke  ot 
*'  York.  To  this  title  is  now  joined  the  free 
^^  election  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  th^ 
^^  realm,  which,  of  all  titles,  I  shall  consider  as 
'^  the  chief  and  most  eifectual.  From  these 
^^considerations,  I  graciously  receiye  your 
'^  petition.  I  therefore,  from  this  moment, 
^'  take  upon  me  the  sovereignty  of  the  twQ 
''  kingdoms  of  England  and  France,  resolving 
"  to  govern  and  defend  the  oqe,  and  by  the 
*'  help  of  God  and  the  valour  of  my  people, 
^^  to  subdue  the  other/'  At  the  closie  of  his 
June  18th,  speech  was  heard  ;»  gei^ral  cry  pf 
A.  D.  1483.  uLong  live  king  Richard  HI/' 
Such  was  the  dark  and  mysterious  train  of 
political  machinations  by  which  Edward  V. 
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Was,  aftir  a  reign  of  only  two  months  and 
twdye  days,  hurled  from  a  throne  to  which 
his  father  Edward  IV«  had  waded  through 
oceans  of  bloods  The  comedy  was  here  con- 
cluded; but  it  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
horrible  tragedy^  ' 
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JL  HE  duke  of  Gloucester  having  in  so  e^ctra* 
ordinary  a  manner  surmounted  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  opposed  his  ambition,  was  pro-  * 
Janesotb,  claimed  king  by  the  name  of 
A.  D.  1483.  Richard  III.  but  he  deferred  his 
coronation  till  the  arrival  of  five  thousand 
troops  from. the  north,  as  he  dfd  not  entirely 
confide  in  the  citizens  of  London.  In  the* 
mean  while  he  made  some  promotions,  and 
conferred  some  titles  on  persons  of  noble 
descent.  He  released  from  prison  the  arch« 
bishop  of  York  and  lord  Stanley,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  made  lord  steward  of  bis  household. 
The  honour,  conferred  on  this  nobleman, 
however,  was  not  the  effect  of  afitetion  or 
VOL  1.  3b- 
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oonfidence,  bat  was  rather  extorted  bj  fear. 
His  son,  the  lord  Strange,  had  already  b^un 
to  levy  troops,  and  the  new  king  judged  it 
expedient  to  gain  the  iather  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  son  from  raising  odmmotions  that 
might  endanger  his  recently  acquired  throne. 
He  gave  the  great  seal  to  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, one  of  his  creatures ;  but  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  whom  he  mortally  hated,  was  taken  out 
of  the  Tower  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  sent  him  to 
the  castle  of  Brecknock,  in  Wales.  At  length 
the  troops,  expected  from  the  north,  being 
arrived  at  London,  the  coronation  of  the 
king  and  queen  was  performed  with  great 
jaiyeth,  solemnity.  All  the  peers  of  the 
A.  D.  1483.  yealm  took  care  to  be  present  lest 
their  absence  should  be  construed  into  a  mark 
of  disaffection. 

Richard  had  now  no  other  care  than  that 
of  supporting  himself  on  the  throne.  Circum- 
stances, indeed,  appeared  extremely  iavour- 
able  to  his  views.  The  Lancastrian  family 
ivas  quite  extinct  in  England.  Henry,  earl 
of  Richmond,  the  only  remaining  branch  of 
that  house  was  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  received  a  pension  for  keeping 
him  as  a  prisoner.  Margaret,  his  mother, 
shewed  no  inclination  to  prosecute  her  claims; 
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and  besides,  she  was  married  to  lord  Stanley^ 
whom  Richard  had  appointed  to  one  of  the 
most  considerable  offices  at  conrt*    As  to  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  Portugal  and  Cas- 
tile, descjended  from  Philippa  and  Catharine 
of  Lancaster,  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
thej  were  too  remote  to  gi^e  any  disturbance* 
The  queen  dowager  and  her  five  daughters 
dared  not  to  stir  from  their  sanctuary.     Ed- 
ward V.  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
were  in  tiie  Tower,  where  Richard  had  placed 
Sir   Robert   Brackenbury,   his  creature,  as 
governor.    Of  the  Yorkists  attached  to  the 
family  of  Edward  IV.  some  were  already  dis- 
patched, and  others  were  fled.    The  civil 
wars  having  swept  away  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility,  and  entirely  destroyed  many  ancient 
families,  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which 
used  to  be  so  formidable  to  the  sovereign,  was 
very  considerably  diminished ;  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  the  new  monarch  a  tran- 
quil and  prosperous  reign. 

But  mistrust  and  apprehension  always 
haunt  the  minds  of  usurpers  and  tyrants. 
Richard  did  not  think  his  throne  firmly 
established,  so  long  as  his  two  nephews,  £d« 
ward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York,  were  alive,  and. 
he  therefore  resolved  on  their  destruction.  In 
order  to  avoid  suspicion  by  absence,  he  de- 
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parted  from  London  to  make  a  progress 
through  the  kingdom,  under  the  pretext  of 
reforming  certain  abuses  which  were  ibnnd  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  people.  From  Glou- 
cestervhe  dispatched  an  order  to  Brackenbury, 
the  governor  of  the  Tower,  to  murder  the  two 
young  princes.  Although  the  governor  was 
entirely  the  creature  of  Richard,  yet  he  had 
virtue  enough  to  refuse  the  horrid  commis- 
sion, and  submissively  answered  that  he  could 
not  imbrue  his  hands  in  their  blood.  A  fit 
instrument,  however,  was  easily  found.  James 
Tyrrel  was  sent  by  the  king,  with  a  written 
order,  empowering  him  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Tower  for  one  night;  and  Brackenbury, 
in  consequence,  delivered  to  him  the  keys. 
That  very  night,  while  all  were  asleep, 
Tyrrel,  with  two  other  assassins,  went  to  the 
room  were  the  two  princes  lay,  and  after 
smothering  them  in  bed,  buried  them  under 
the  staircase.  Notwithstanding  the  secrecy 
with  which  this  murder  was  committed,  yet 
as  neither  of  the  princes  were  ever  more  heard 
of  after  the  day  that  Tyrrel  entered  the 
Tower,  the  public  never  doubted  of  their 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  cruel  policy  of 
the  tyrant.  Vengeance  at  length  overtook 
the  regicide:  he  was  executed  for  this  ftct  in 
the  succeeding  r^gn^   after  confessing  his 
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crime,  and  the  mode  of  its  perpetration.* 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  -Ed- 
ward V.  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  to 
develope  his  character;  and  his  reigu  had 
been  too  short  to  effect  any  alteration  in  the 
social  state  of  the  kingdom. 

The  fears  of  the  tyrant  being  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  death  of  his  nephews, 
he  proceeded  to  York.  Sensible  of  the  in- 
fluence of  pageantry  and  shew  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  be  crowned  in 
that  city  as  he  had  already  been  at  London; 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  great 
solemnity  ^n  the  cathedral.  He  also  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  clergy  in  his  inter€»ts 
by  every  kind  of  indulgence,  as  well  as  by  an 
ostensible  veneration  and  zeal  for  religion. 
His  next  care  was  to  secure  his  usurpation  by 
foreign  alliances.  For  this  purpose  he  com- 
menced negociations  with  Castile  and  Por* 
tugal,  with  the  archduke  Maximilian,  whQ 
governed  the  Netherlands  in  the  name  of  ^ 
Philips  his  son,  and  with  France  and  Bre« 
tagne,  from  whence  he  apprehended  that 
domestic  revolt  might  derive  external  sup^ 
port.  In  all  these  negociations,  he  suc- 
ceeded according  to  his  wish.    Ferdinand  and 

*  RapiB,  ¥0].  h  p.  888. 
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Isabella,  who  had  united  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Arragon,  havihg  no  other  object^  in  view 
than  the  conquest  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  were  far  from  desiring  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  gladly  renewed  the  an.- 
cient  alliance  between  Castile  and  England. 
The  king  of  Portugal  adopted  with  equal 
facility  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Maximilian 
was  unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  unneces- 
sary embarrassments.*  And  France,  under  a 
minority,  disturbed  by  intestine  divisions, 
was  not  in  a  state  to  give  the  new  king  of 
England  any  great  cause  of  apprehension.  In 
short,  nothing  appeared  capable  of  shaking 
the  blood-stained  throne  of  the  usurper. 

Divine  providence,  however,  had  decreed 
that  he  should  not  long  wear  a  crown  obtained 
by  treaehery^and  murder.  The  danger  by  which 
he  was  first  menaced,  arose  from  a  quarter 
from  whioh  it  had  been  least  expected.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  in  placing  him  on  the  throne, 
retired  in  disgust,  and  resolved  to  hurl  down 
the  tyrant  whom  his  efibrts  had  raised.    The 


*  Tbe  klog  of  Portagal,  Isabella,  qoeeo  of  Castile,  and  tlie  arcb* 
4nke  MaximUian,  were  all  descendants  of  the  boose  of  Lancaster  bj 
Catharine  and  Pbilippa,  daughters  of  John  of  Gannt,  ind  comeqaeotly 
bad  preteinioiiy  to  the  Cfown  of  Borland. 
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cause  of  this  change  in  tli%duke  has  not  been 
ascertained  by  historians*  It  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  Richard's  refasal  to  grant 
him  some  lands,  to  which  he  pretend/ed  a 
claim ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
an  eminent  writer  ascribes  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  either  to  an  impulse  of  conscience,  or  to 
some  neglect  of  the  king  in  not  rewarding 
him  as  he  expected  :*  the  latter  seems  rather 
to  have  been  the  case:  conscience  has  little 
influence  on  men  of  his  character,  and  amU- 
tious  courtiers  seldom  think  any  recompense 
sufficiently  great  for  their  services. 

Whatever  was  the  motive  by  which  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  actuated,  he  formed  the 
design  of  depriving  Richard  of  his  crown.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  his  desire  and  in- 
tention to  place  it  on  his  own  head ;  but  consi- 
dering that  such  an  attempt  would  be  opposed 
by  all  the  adherents  of  the  houses  both  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  that  is  by  the  whole  kingdom 
which  was  divided  between  the  two  factions, 
he  altered  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  declare 
for  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  then 
in  Bretagne.  In  concerting  with  the  bishop 
of  Ely  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  de«-. 
sign,  they  both  concluded  that  all  hope  of 

J  ■        I  .  ssssssssssssssac 
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success  oagbt  to  b%ibunded  on  the  marriagu 
of  the  eari  of  Ri<ebmoiid  with  the  princes^ 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
and  a  secret  qegociatioii  was  entered  into 
with  the  dowager  queen  for  that  purpose. 
The  duke^  in  the  mean  while,  engaged  in  the 
|ilot  several  persons  of  great  credit  and  in- 
^aence  in  Wales  and  the  westerp  conntie^, 
who  undertook  to  inlist  soldiers  privately,  in 
ordjBr  to  enable  him  to  bring  an  armj  sud- 
denly into  the  field.  These  arrangements 
being  made,  the  opiintess  of  Richmond  sent 
twp  iQxpresses  by  different  routes,^  to  inform 
her  son  of  the  project  formed  in  his  lavour, 
and  of  the  measures  taken  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  These  expresses  having  reached 
Henry  within  an  ^our  of  each  other,  detailed 
the  particulars  of  the  confederacy,  and  in- 
dicated the  place  that  was  thought  the  most 
proper  for  his  landing. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  was  then  in  a  diffir 
cult  situiition.  Though  not  under  strict 
confinement,  the  duke  of  Bretagne  had  by 
his  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  engaged  to  pre- 
vent him  from  leaving  his  dominions*  If  the 
4uke  should  disapprove  of  the  enterprise,  he 


«  One  from  Plymoath,  the  other  by  ifay  of  Kent  and  OUais.-- 
Hollijisihed,  140O: 
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might  make  him  close  priflMer,  and  a  private 
escape  could  not  answer  his  purpose,  as  unless 
that  prince  should  assist  him  with  money, 
troops,  and  ships,  he  found  it  impracticable 
to  take  measures  requisite  for  accomplishing 
Igis  design.  While  difficulties  thus  presented 
themselves  on  every  side,  Henry  resolved  to 
discover  the  secret  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
and,  if  pofsil^e,  to  engage  him  in  the  con- 
^eracy.  He  found  the  duke  more  ready  to 
favour  his  views  than  he  could  have  expected, 
and  he  agreed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  fur- 
nish him  with  ships  and  troops.  Henry  being 
thus  secure  of  assistance  from  Bretagne,  sent 
back  the  expresses  to  the  countess,  his  mother, 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  requesting 
them  to  be  ready  with  their  forces  about  the 
beginning  of  October. 

The  conspirators  were  instantly  in  motion. 
Every  one  repaired  to  the  post  assigned  him, 
in  order  to  levy  troops  and  organize  the  in- 
surrection. These  things,  however,  could  not 
be  transacted  so  secretly  as  to  be  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  Richard,  who  was 
then  at  York,  where  he  received  intelligence 
that  some  plot  was  certainly  in  agitation, 
although  the  authors  were  unknown.  The 
king  immediately  suspected  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  whom  he  considered  not  only  as 
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a  dissatisfied  pers«fi,  but  as  the  only  lord  in 
the  kingdom  that  possessed  wealth,  credit^ 
and  talents,  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  any 
great  project.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
the  matter,  Richard  sent  for  him  to  court; 
but  the  duke  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of 
indisposition.  This  confirmed  the  suspicions 
of  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  be  more  fully 
convinced,  sent  l^im  positive  orders  to  repair 
to  court,  declaring  that  he  could  not  admit 
of  any  excuse  w  delay.  The  duke,  finding 
dissimulation  of  no  farther  utility,  and  ex* 
pecting  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  earl  of 
Ri(;hmond,  sent  the  king  an  open  defiance, 
and  immediately  collected  the  troops  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  privately  inlisted  in 
Wales.  With  these  he  began  his  march 
toward  Salisbury,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 
by  those  that  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  the 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Somerset,  Devon,  and 
Wilts,  as  well  as  by  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
who  was  daily  expected  to  arrive  from 
Bretagne. 

Richard,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  as- 
sembled his  forces  at  Leicester,  put  himself  at 
their  head,  resolving  to  give  battle  to  his 
enemies.  But  for  this  time  fortune  favoured 
|iis  causC)  and  rendered  his  preparations  un« 
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neeessary.  Buckingham  having  advanced 
towards  Gloucester,  where  he  intended  to 
pass  the  Severn,  found  that  river  so  greatly 
swoln,  that  the  country  ^n  both  sides 
was  flooded,  and  great  damage  done  by 
the  waters.  The  inundation,  which  was  the 
greatest  ever  known  in  that  country,  lasted 
ten  days,  during  which  time  the  duke  ctiild 
neither  pass  the  river  nor  find  subsistence  for 
his  army.  And  the  Welsh  soldiers,  weary  of 
sofiering  the  calamities  of  hunger,  as  well  as 
of  being  exposed  to  the  heavy  rains  and  other 
hardships,  returned  home  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  intreaties  of  their  commander.  Seeing 
himself  thus  deserted  by  his  army,  without 
any  prospect  of  safety  exicept  in  concealment, 
the  duke  retired  to  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Bannister,  who  had  been  his  servant,  and 
had  received  many  favours  from  him  and  his 
&mily.  But  the  consequences  verified  the 
maxim,  that  there  is  no  friendship  among  the 
wicked.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  having 
first  been  false  to  his  legitimate,  sovereign, 
and  afterwards  to  Richard,  the  monarch 
whom  he  hiinself  had  set  up,  was  little 
entitled  to  expect  fidelity  from  others.  A 
reward  of  ode  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  per  ann.  was  promised 
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to  any  one  that  should  deliver  up  the  duke  to 
justice.^  Bannister,  unable  to  resist  so  strong 
a  temptation,  betrayed  his  master  to  the 
sheriff  of  Shropshire,  who  seized  the  duke  in 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  conducted  him  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
king's  order,  without  any  trial,  j* 

While  these  things  were  trsmsacting  in 
England,  the  earl  of  Richmond  sailed  from 
Oct.  19th,  S^«  Maloe,  with  five  thousand 
A.  D.  1483.  troops,  embarked  on  board  forty 
ships,  which  were  furnished  by  the  duke  of 
Bretagne.  Biit  his  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a 
storm,  his  own  ship  alone  reached  the  English 
coast,  where  he  descried  some  troops,  who, 
by  signals,  encouraged  him  to  land.  Henry, 
however,  having  discovered  that  they  were 
placed  there  by  Richard  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  him  on  shore,  immediately  stood 
out  to  sea,  and  arrived  soon  after  in 
Normandy. 

Richard  being  now  freed  from  the  danger 
by  which  he  had  been  menaced,  proceeded  to 
extirpate  his  enemies.  Several  persons  of 
note  had  fled  into  Bretagne:  others  were 
seized  and  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance,  among 


*  Several  otben  were  pnncribed  as  well  u  the  doke  of  ItodUH- 
iiD.    Vide  RyiBer*a  Feed.  Tom.  18.  p.  9M. 
f  Rapib,  I.  p.  641.    HoUiiigshed,  p.  1408. 
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whom  was  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  his  brother- 
in-law  ;  and,  in  order  to  expedite  these  san- 
guinary measures,  he  gave  to  Sir  Ralph  Ash  ton 
an  unlimited  power  to  condemn  iand  execute 
on 'the  spot  such  as  were  by  him  deemed 
guilty  of  treason,  or  even  suspected  of  that' 
crime.^  By  virtue  of  this  commission,  Ashton 
went  into  the  western  counties,  where  he  sig- 
nalized his  zeal  for  the  interest  of  Richard  by 
a  number  of  bloody  executions. 

Thus  passed  the  first  six  months  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  The  authority  of  par- 
liament was  still  wanting  to  give  a  sanction 
to  his  injustice  and  tyranny.  But  in  these 
times  of  general  profligacy  that  was  easily 
procured.  The  juncture,  indeed,  was  favour- 
able. The  duke  of  Buckingham's  conspiracy 
being  apparently  crushed  by  the  death  of 
that  nobleman  and  the  retreat  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  there  was  not  a  person  in  the 
kingdom  that  dared  to  resist  the  royal  autho- 
rity. In  this  moment  of  his  highest  prosperity^ 
Richard  summoned  a  parliament,  which  ap- 
j^nnaryssd,  pi^ved  all  his  proceedings,  declared 
»A.  D.  1484;  th^  children  of  Edward  IV.  iUegiti- 
mate,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  the 
earl  of  Richmond  and  all  his  adherents,  and 


Kj^:- 


•  Vide  Ryiiier*8  Feed.  Tom,  IS.  p.  205.. 
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on  the  whole  appeared  as  much  disposed  tc^ 
slavery  as  the  king  was  to  tyranny.  The 
destraction  of  his  rival,  however,  was  still 
wanting  to  complete  his  security.  To  efiect 
this,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  diike  of  Bre* 
tagne,  seemingly  on  public  business,  but  in 
reality  to  treat  with  Landais,  the  prime 
minister  of  that  prince,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  deliver  up  the  earl  of  Richmond.  The 
'duke  at  that  time  labouring  under  an  indis- 
position which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
governing,  Landais  exercised  without  control 
the  sovereign  authority;  and  that  unprin- 
cipled minister  being  bribed  by  Richard,  had 
the  baseness  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  But 
the  earl,  having  timely  notice,  fled  into 
France,  and  had  only  just  time  to  pass  the 
frontier  before  he  was  overtaken  by  his  pur- 
suers.*  The  duke  was  greatly  incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  his  minister,  and  generously 
permitted  the  English  malecontents  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Bretagne  to  follow  the  earl 
into  France. 

Richard  being  thus  baffled  in  his  design  of 
seizing  the  person  of  his  rival,  redoubled  his 

*  The  praenratioo  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  wat  aJmost  mtracoloiis. 
the  duke  of  Bretagne  had  once  been  prevailed  on  to  deliver  him  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  into  the  hands  of  the  ambasMdora  of  £dwaitl  IV. 
but  repenting  of  his  compliance,  sent  for  them  back  at  the  moment 
they  were  entering  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry  them  to  England.— > 
Hall.  p.  877. 
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Jirecautions  for  frustrating  the  attepipts  which 
he  might  yet  be  enabled  to  make.  He  knew 
that  he  was  not  beloyed  bj  his  subjects,  and 
considering  his  power  as  precarious,  he  grew 
every  day  more  suspicious  and  cruel.  Lord 
Stanley  being  the  husband  of  the  countess  of 
Richmond^  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
suspicion;  and,  in  order  to  secure  his  fidelity, 
Rvchard  obliged  him  to  deliver  up  his  son 
as  an  hostage.  His  spies,  who  were  placed 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  informed  him  of 
certain  movements  among  the  people  which 
indicated  some  mischief;  but  all  their  vigi- 
lance could  not  discover  the  particulars  of 
the  plot,  nor  who  were  the  principal  persons 
concerned.  At  length  he  found  that  the 
projects  in  favour  oi  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
were  founded  on  his  intended  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  heii-ess  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  This  discovery  led 
him  to  perceive  that  the  Yorkists  and  the 
Lancastrians  were  about  forming  an  union, 
which  could  not  but  end  in  the  subversion  of 
his  throne.  The  only  expedient  that  Richard 
could  devise  for  rendering  this  project  abor- 
tive, was  to  espouse  the  princess,  his  niece,  to 
prevent  her  marriage  with  his  enemy.  But 
one  great  obstacle  stood  in  his  way,  which  he 
found  means  to  remove.     He  had  already  a 
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wife,  the  widow  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales,  whom 
he  himself  had  cruelly  butchered  after  the 
battle  of  Tewksbury.  Allured  by  ambiti<Hi, 
she  had  given  her  hand  to  the  murderer  of 
her  husband ;  but  her  ingratitude  to  the  de* 
ceased  prince  was  punished  by  the  inhumanity 
of  him  whom  she  had  substituted  in  his  place. 
Richard  is  said  to  have  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  she  died  of  grief,  ac* 
cording  to  his  desire ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
secret  articles  in  the  black  catalogue  of  poli- 
tical crimes,  of  which  historians  are  unable  to 
give  any  authentic  account.  It  is  certain  that 
the  death  of  the  queen  happened  at  the 
critical  juncture,  which  exactly  coincided 
with  the  king's  expectation  and  desire. 

Richard,  with  his  usual  hypocrisy,  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  an  extraordinary  sorrow 
ibr  his* loss,  and  ordered  the  obsequies  of  his 
queen  to  be  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity.  His  feigned  grief,  however,  had 
not  the  desired  effect  in  deceiving  the  people, 
who  accused  him  of  murdering  his  queen,  as 
he  had  murdered  his  nephews.  But  whatever 
was  his  guilt  in  this  respect,  it  did  not  procure 
him  the  advantages  which  he  expected.  Pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  his  consort,  he  had 
carried  on  a  negociation  with  the  queen 
dowager,  who  had  agreed  to  the  projected 
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wiftiagQ.    Tkat  piincaiB  wm  weaiy  of  being 
oonfined  to  her  eaiittttuy;  and  since  the 
ittlare  of  the  duke  of  Buekingham's  con- 
•piraej,  she  regarded  die  cause  of  the  earl  of 
Riehoioad    as    hopeless.     Her  rejection  of 
lU<Aa»d's  proposal  coald  only  prepare  a  more 
tigovoos  fete  for  herself  and  her  daughters; 
but  hM  compliance  proasised  to  open  to  them 
and  her  brothers  a  road  to  riehes  and  honours. 
But  above  all,  the  king  being  left  dbtldless  by 
the  death  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  MFules,  the 
union  proposed  aflRirded  to  the  qikeen  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  erowta  transmitted  to  her 
posterity.     From  these  consideration,  the 
widow  of  Edward  IV.  consented  to  marry  her 
daughter  to  the  murderer  of  her  sons,  and  to 
ibrget  all  the  injuries  which  her  ibmily  had 
reeeifved  fmm  the  tyrant.    Historians  pretend 
that  the  young  princess  was  not  equally  com* 
pliant,  and  that  she  treated  his  proposal  witb 
fche  oontempt  which  it  merited.    This,  how- 
eyer,  is  unc^tain,  as  it  is  highly  improbable 
thai,  in  her  circumstanees,  she  would  publish 
to  the  world  her  aversion.*    But  as  she  was 


*  Bapifl  observes  that  ev^ry  disgrnccfiil  story  ot  tht  ^sinccs  •f  tlM 
bdiMe  of  York,  related  by  bistoriamwlM  wrote  io  the  refgns  of  Henry 
VII.  »n4  Bcwy  ^III.  0««ltt  Mt  to  beiM^idtty  boUcv«4.  Bbpii  1;  p. 
616  and  627,  and  this  circandlance  miial^  from  its  nalai^,  be  lofohiA 
Hi  MCMMaly. 
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after]9^{;..inarni^  to.  itii^ifry.  VII.  tb^.jaffalr 
Qould scarcely,  be  of^rwifte  related.  .;  «.  . 
.Xlie/ suss^rtiaiis  of  iliistori^ns  |ire;>  lei)^  t  i4 
unce^lia^ntjii , ,  hj, ;  ^veAfis ;  w^liich  soqh  putT  ^ 
end  to  tfie  pirgect^,  While  .Hichftod  {Was 
endejEL^Qflfiag  to  stif f'^gtben  bis  tbTOms  by  a 
marriage  lyith  his  luecc)^  ^tbe  earl  oC  fij^ii^nd 
*^*vi'?SM  ^Y.  earnest  sQ)A9it^tioa».  obtaiaaA  Aim 
Ch^rl/^f  {VIU,  king  qf^Fr^^acp,  a  bodj  jo^i  t^o 
tbous^^d.iQfP,  sailed  with  that  feeble* force 
to  co.nqi]^ri^i(he.  king^om.of  England,  :JEj[« 
pectijQg  tx^  o^e^t  iy;it|i,a^t;ince  in  Wales^  lie 
sljef  ^e4]  ;for ^  Milford  havejp,  ^  wherp  he  iirrived 
Ai«ii8t.6iii. .  in  safety,  and  was  joyfully  rcicei?ed 
A.  D.  1485.    1^^  j^  number  of  his  frieqds.    Fn>m 

t)bi&;i^af|^,.he  immediately  be^jan  bis  march 
Ipward^. London;  bat. -^s^ he  cpuldjuotpasa  the 
6f^yfi;a. without  being, in  possession  of  some 
to}¥ji  01), that  river,  ||ew^ under. the  necessity 
i9f  91*9^^  almost  all  Wales,  in  order  to  reach 
Shr^sbory,  where. jbi^  ^ai^  ass^red  be  should 
be  readily  received. .  Being  joined  by  several 
of  his  friends,  his  ^my,  was  augmented  to 
between  five  aipd  six  thousand  men;. and  the 
whole  country  supplying  him  liberally  with 
Necessaries,  he  arrived  in  a  few  dgys  at  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  was  received  without  opposi* 
tioQ*  Lord  Stanley  had  assured  his  soiii^in-law, 
that  he  ivould  assist*  him  at  a  convenient 
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opporttmity ;  but  air  his  own  son*  was  aa 
hostage^  cbold  notoliealydeclare  in  his  &vour.' 
Pretending,  therefore,  td  act  for  the  king,  he 
rmsed  a  bbdj:  of  fiv^  thousand  men,  as  if  for 
his  aervioe,  and ''his  brother,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  eoUeicted  two  thousand  under  the 
same  pretext. 

'illibe'.king,  in  the  mean  while,  assembled 
hris  iisrces  at  Nottingham,  where  be  heard  that 
bis  'rival.  was>  directi^Ag-'bis  march  towards 
London,  and  that  bis  army  daily  increased. 
Pradei^tly  jiidging,  that  at  s6  imfKirtant  a 
crisis,  ajftyappiearance  of  .timidity  orheisita* 
tion  on  his  part  would  be  iatal!  to  bis  caua^, 
he  tesohed  to  bring  the  affair  to.  a  speedy 
decision  by  a  battle.  The  earl  of  Ki^hniond, 
notwithstanding  the  inforiority  of  ^Uis  foroe» 
was  equally  desirous  to  engage,  ^as  he  .relied 
on  being  joined  by  Lonl  Stanley  and  his 
brother  at  the  last  crisis.  !  Having  aidvanced 
as'  far  as  Litchfield,  be  went  privately  to 
Stafford,  where  he^had  an  interview  %vith  Sir 
William  Stanley,  in  which  were  concerted 
the  measures  that  decided  the  contest.  The 
king  and  the  earl  of  Richmond  coiitinuing  to 
advance,  the  two  hostile  armies  met  nbout 
three  miles  from  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
a  place  rendered  famous  by  .the  battle  whieh 
finally  decided  the  quarrel  between  the  tivo 
contending  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
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Richard  dre^v  up  his  army,  conustini;  oi 
between  twelve  aad  thirteen  thoasand  men, 
in  order  of  battle.  He  gaine  the  command  of 
the  vanguard  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  led 
the  main  body  himself,  with  the  crown  on  fab 
head,  apparently  to  encourage  bis  soldiers,  by 
reminding  them  that  they  fought  for  thar 
king.  The  earl  of  Richmond's  army  amonnted 
to  only  five  thousand  men*  *  It  was  drawn  np 
tn  two  lines,  of  which  the  earl  of  Oxford 
commanded  the  first,  and  Che  earl  of  Rich* 
niond  himself  the  second.  While,  the  two 
rivals  were  thus  preparing  for  battle.  Lord 
Stanley  and  his  brother,  who  had  just  arrived^ 
the  former  from  Atherstone,  and  the  latter  from 
Stafford,  posted  themselves  opposite  against 
each  other,  fronting  the  space  between  the 
two  armies.  This  position  strengthened  the 
suspicion  which  Richard  had  conceived  of 
Lord  Stanley's  fidelity.  But,  in  order  to  be 
more  fully  convinced,  he  sent  him  positive 
orders  to  join  the  line.  Lord  Stanley  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  should  join  him  as  soon 
as  he  could  see  it  convenient.  This  ambiguous 
answer  having  fully  convinced  Richard  of  the 
justness  of  his  suspicions,  he  gave  ordars  for 
putting  the  son  of  that  nobleman  to  deatlu 
But  his  generals  represented  the  action  as  too 
rash,  and  advised  him  rather  to  wait  the  issue, 
especially  as  in  the  present  circumstanoea 
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tbe  death  of  the  ycmng  lord  conld  not  procure 
him  any  advantage. 

AvKiistssd,  "Tb^  battle  commenced  with  a 
A.  D..  148ft.  shower  of  arrows,  after  which  the 
royal  army  moved  ft>rwards  to  engage  in  close 
fight*  At  this  moment,  lord  Stanley  joined 
the  earl  of  Richmond.  Richard  spurred  up 
his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  while 
the  earl,  on  his  part,  quitting  his  station  in 
the  second  line,  posted  himself  in  the  front, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  troops  by  his  pre^ 
senee.  Richard  being  desirous  of  ending  the 
dispute  by  one  Mow,  rushed  furiously  to  at- 
tack his  rival.  In  an  instant  he  slew  Sir 
William  Brandon,  the  earFs  standarcl  bearer. 
Sir  John  Cheney  having  taken  Brandon's 
place,  was,  in  opposing  the  furious  efforts  of 
the  king,  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  earl  of 
Richmond,  without  fidrancing,  stood  firm  to 
receive  the  attack ;  but  a  crowd  of  his  soldiers, 
interposing,  prevented  a  personal  combat 
between  the  two  rivals.  At  the  same  moment, 
Sir  W.  Stanley  following  the  example  of  his 
brother,  joined  the  first  line  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  which  was  beginning  to  give  wi^, 
but  being  thus  seasonably  reinforced,  vigor* 
OQsly  repulsed  the  king's  troops.  This  uh- 
«xpected  turn,  at  so  critical  a  momebt,  decided 
the  contest.    Richard,  perceiring  his  9rmy 
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livery  where  yielding  or  flying,  and  finding 
that  all  was  lost,  rushed  into  the  mid^t  of  bis 
enemies,  and  soon  iell  covered  with  wounds. 
Thus  perished  the  Uhurper^  at  about  thirty- 
three  or  thirty.four  years  of  age,  after  haying 
wom  no  more  than  two  years  and  two  months 
bis  ensanguined  crown. 

The  battle  and  pursuit  lasted  only  two 
hours;  and,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  king's 
army  fled  ivithout  fighting,  the  carnage  was 
not  very  considerable.  Oa  the  king's  side» 
the  number  of  slain  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand  men,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  fell  valiantly  fighting  by  the 
side  of  the  king,  besides  many  other  rpersons 
of  distinction.  The  earl  of  Richmeufl  lost  not 
above  a  hupdred,  of  whom  the  only  person  of 
.  note  was  Sir. William  Brandon.  Richard's 
crowq  being  found. on  the.fieldof  battle9.was 
brought  to  lord  Stanley,  who  immeciiately 
place4  it  on  tbe.head  of  the^earl  of  Richmond, 
and^aluted  him  king.  The  body  of  Richard 
b^ing  fptind  ^niong  the  i^lain,  .and^  covert 
^vith.blppf)  and  dirt,  was  in  .that.coaditioii 
tbrQWB. across  a. horse,  and  carried  tq  hm-^ 
cest^^,  wher^f.^a^er  lyipg  two  days  ^posed 
to  pu))lic  yiew^.it.was  buried  without  ceren 
inony.in^t.  Mary's  ichnrch^  belongiiig  to  a 
i|ionastery  qf  grey  friars  in  th{tt  city,  . 
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Richard  was  deformed  in  shape,  being 
crook-backed,  and  having  his  left  ^rih  dried 
and  withered.  If  we  may  credit  historians, 
the  deformity  of  his  soul  exceeded  eveii  that 
of  his  body.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
those  who  wrote  in  .the  succeeding  reigns  of 
Henry  VlL  and  Henry  VIII.  have  betrayed  a 
studied  design  of  painting  his  character  in  the 
blackest  colours..  His  radical  vice  was  a 
bouhdliess  ambition,  wliich  led  him  to  crimes 
of  the  deepest  dye;  and  the  generality  of  his- 
toriatis  have  laboured 'to  prove  thW  their 
enormity  was  not  diminished 'by  a  contrast'- 
with  any  good  actions  or  qualities.'  His 
usurpation  of  the  crown,  and  his  murder  blf 
his  nephews,  are  deeds,  which  although  far 
from  being  unxexampled,  are  shocking  to 
humanity.  But  lord  Verulam, the  first  English 
historian,  who  appekrs  to' have  been  solicitous 
to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  this  monarch, 
says,  thkt  he  possessed  greatabiliti.es  I)oth  for 
war  a[nd  government.  It  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  his  reign,  that  his  judgment  was 
solid  aiid  his  penetratioa  acute.  His  measures, 
however  criminal,  were  almost  always  judi- 
ciously planned;  and,  on  several  occasions, 
but  especially  in  tire  battle  in  which  he  was 
slain,  he  displayed  hu  extraordinary  valour. 
He  was  alko  a  good  legislator,  and  caused 
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justice  to  be  impartially  administereA  to  all 
his  subjects,  without  distinction.     From  his 
care  to  check  immorality,  and  to  promote 
sobriety  and  virtue,  s^  proved  by  his  circular 
letters  to  the  bishops,  it  appears  that  he  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  essential  qualifications  of 
a  good  king.    The  unprincipled  and  cruel 
manner  in  which  he  obtained  and  endeavoured 
to  preserve  bis  crown,  is  that  alone  which 
drew  upon  him  the  detestation  of  his  cotem* 
poraries,  and  es^osed  his  name  to  the  reprobar 
tion  of  posterity.     While  any  sentiments  of 
justice,  religion,  or  humanity  exist  uponearth* 
a  conduct  like  his  can  never  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  any  people.     The  disaffec- 
tion of  the  English  to  the  government  of 
Richard,  was  the  only  basis  on  which  the  earl 
of  Richmond  could  found  any  hope  of  success* 
Had  he  not  been  well  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  it  must  have  been  the  Yery 
height  of  madness  to  attempt  the  oonquest  of 
England  with  so  slender  a  band  as  two  thou- 
sand foreigners.    But  the  event  clearly  proved 
how  greatly  the  English  abhorred  the  yoke 
of  Ihp   usurper*     His  short  and  turbulent 
reigUt  filled   with    plots   and   cousj^rades^ 
could  not  operate  any  great  change  in  the 
state  of  the  nation.    But  the  character  and 
the  crimes  of  Richard  lllr  have  fiirni&hed  an 
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ample  subjMt  to  the  tragic  poet,  as  well  as  to 
the  historiaii. 


HENRY  VII. 


On  the  bloody  field  of  Bosworth,  where  the 
death  of  luog  Richard  terminated  the  £ital 
contest  between  the  two  roses,*  the  earl  of 
RichiBond,  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  ended, 
caused  ^*  Te  Deuni'  to  be  sung,  and  all  his 
troops  falling  on  their  knees,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  the  victory.  No  sooner  was  this 
solemn  act  of  thanksgiving  performed^  than 
the  whole  army  made  the  air  resound  with 
the  cry  of  '^  Long  live  king  Heniy/'  Thus, 
Henry  acquired  the  crown  by  a  kind  of  mili* 
tary  election.  His  hereditary  claim,  indeed, 
was  extremely  disputable.  The  crown  had 
been  alternately  adjudged  by  the  parliament 
to  each  of  the  contending  houses;  but  the 
house  of  York  was  the  elder  branch ;  and 
Henrf  was  descended  from  a  bastard  branch 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.    The  grand  object 


*  The  arms  of  thie  bovse  of  York  was  a  red  rose,  (hose  of  the  boose 
of  IiUKailer»wMlei 
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of  his  policj  was  to  unite  the  claims  of  the 
two  houses,  by  espousing  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  but  lest 
be  should  seem  to  found  his  pretensions  on 
that  alliance,  he  resolved  to  postpone  the 
marriage  till  his  own  title  should  be  confirmed . 
by  parliament.  But  he  did  not  wait  the  de- 
cision of  that  assembly  to  authorise  his  coro- 
oct.soth,  nation,  which  was  performed  witl\ 
A.  11.1485.  great  solemnity  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  made  no  inquiry  into  his 
title;  and  the  same  day,  Henry  instituted  a 
bojiy  guard  of  fifty  a;*chers,  covering,  with  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  and  majesty,  a  pre- 
caution which  he  deemed  necessary  for  bis 
security.* 

The  parliament  being  soon  after  assembled, 
confirmed  the.  title  of  the  new  king,  and 
settled  the  succession  upon  his  posterity.  The 
next  step  was  to  pass  acts  of  attainder  against 
Richard  III.  s^nd  all  his  principal  adherents, 
some  of  whom  had  been  killed  at  Bosworth, 
and  others  executed  after  the  battle.  The 
confiscation  of  their  estates  brought  inimense 
sums  into  the  coffers  of  the  new  king,  and 
renderctd  unnecessary  the  demand  of  a  suBsidy . 
Having  thus  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils 

*  This  was  (he  lint  iottitiitioQ  of  the  body  {aanb  in.Ei^ilaiid. 
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«f  bis  imemies,  he  fiiMNmadodf  to  reward  \m 
friends^taad  took  every  ttaasure  tbatprHdence 
CMikl  *sQg|^,  to  establish'  himself  .oh  his 
nefrlj-^oqaijmiuthroiiei.  The  pHacipdLof 
these  WW.  his  .niaiTiagB  with  the  prinbestf 
Elisabeth  V  which  was  no  ^sooii^ri  soleaiiised, 
dian ;  he  published  a-  .general .  panion .  to'  'all 
who  had*borne  arms  fiiMlltcbard,  on  condition 
of  their  iimnediate  uubmissioh. .  Someofthe 
lords,  however,  rejected  this  favourabJe.oflTer, 
and  attempted  to  organize  a  revolt.  But  the 
duke.  of.  Bedford  being  sent  to  oppose  the 
insurgents,' lord  Level,  apprehensive  o£  being 
deserted  by  his  troops,  made  his  escape  into 
Flanders.  The  two  Stafibrds,  Humphrey  and 
Thcfmafi,  took  refuge  in  a  church,  which 
enjoying  no  peculiar  privileges,  was  not  re^ 
garded  as  a  sanctuary  sufficient  for  their 
protection,  and  being  dragged  from  their 
retreat^  the  elder,  of  the  iM-others  was  executed, 
the  younger  received  atpavdon. 

One  rebellion  seemed,  to  be  extinguished 
only  to  give  rise  to  another.  The  extreme 
litersion'  which  Henry  entertained  for  the 
honie  of  York,  led  him  into  measures  which 
csin  havdly  beireconciled  with  the  maxims  of  a 
judiciousk  pplicy.  Those  who  had  called  him 
into  the  kingdom  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  had  expected  that  the  titles  of  the 
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two  hoases  being  united  by  his  mmrritge  with 
Elizabetli,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  Yoriiists  and  the  Lan* 
eastrians,  but  that  all  might  equally  aspire 
to  the  royal  favour.  These  hopes  were  further 
corroborated  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  named 
Arthur,  in  whose  person  were  united  the 
litigious  clatms  of  both  houses.  But  it  was 
seen  with  surprise  and  concern  that  the  king 
still  regarded  the  house  of  York  as  a  rival, 
and  that  his  jealousy  even  reached  the  queen, 
whose  coronation  he  deferred,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  reign  by  her  right.  Such  a  conduct 
could  not  fail  of  exasperating  the  Yorkists, 
who  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  Lan- 
castrians; and  to  this  cause  historians  have 
referred  most  of  the  plots  and  conspiracies 
that  perplexed  his  reign.* 

Bnt  historians  are  not  always  acquainted 
with  the  causes  of  events,  and  the  motives 
which  actuate  the  conduct  of  kings.  After 
the  multiplied  revolutions  which  had  alter- 
satdy  elevated  and  depressed  the  two  houses, 
Henry  might  probably  think  that  he  could 
not  be  too  mistrustful.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  nation,  long  agitated  hf 
civil  wars,  would  have  eagerly  grasped  the 
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bleadags  of  peace;  but  the  people  were  gprdwn 
so  turbolent,  that  no  king  nor  government 
cooU  give  satisfiiction,  and  their  discontents 
were  artftilly  fomented  by  persons  who  ex« 
peoted  to  derive  advantage  from  the  commo- 
tions of  the  state. 

'  One  male  heir  of  the  house  of 

Ydrk  yet  lematned.  This  was  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  ton  of  the  late  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  nephew  of  Edward  IV.  He 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  three  of  which 
had  been  spent  in  prison.^  The  name  of  this 
harmless  and  unhappy  boy  wa$  made  an 
instrument  to  deceive  an  ignorant  people.  A 
priest  of  Onibrd,  named  Richard  Simon, 
trained  up  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's  son,  to 
personate  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  greatly  resembled  in  person  and  coun* 
tensince.  This  youth  was  taught  to  talk 
with  propriety  of  the  court  of  Edward  IV. 
and  of  the  lords  and  ladies  by  which  it  was 
frequented ;  and  his  knowledge  of  all  these 
particulars  excited  a  suspicion  that  the  priest 
had  not  been  his  only  instructor.  The  co- 
medy being  arranged,  it  was  resolved  to  act 
the  first  part  in  Ireland,  where  the  imposture 


«  He  had  been  impriioned  by  Richard  Til.  and  was  fUll  kept  fa 
tbyHeary. 
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eoiilf),  aot  be  so  readilji  dKCovered  as.  in.  Eng^ 
lai^;  and  ijks  succe^liLoormntacement  shews 
thHt  rtbe.  conf^piratorer  bad : judiciously  taken 
tbeir  measures.  |  At  report  being '{»«viottsIj 
spreadthattheiearlofWarwickhad  escaped  oat 
of  the  Tower,  Simnel  no  sooner  appeared  in 
Ireland  than  be.  was  Ireceived  .with  universal 
applause.  The. deputy  govermbr,  the  earl  of 
Kildare^  and  his  br^thep?  the  cbane^lor,  both 
of  whom » appeal!  to^  liave  been  in  the  plot^ 
acknowledged  hiip^^s  their  sovereign ;  and  the 
pretended  earl  bf  M'^rwiekf  %vhs  proclaimed 
iaDiiblin,  king  of  Englandand  lord  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  name  bf  Edward  VI. 

The  news  of  so  unexpected  an  event  gave 
Henry  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness.  It  was 
evident  that  the  plot  was  deeply  laid ;  and 
its  execution  appeared  so  far  to  be  skilfoUy 
conducted.  His  suspicions  chiefly  fell  on  the 
queen  dowager,  his  mother*in-law,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  extremely  intriguing,  as  well  as 
highly  offended,  because  her  daughter  had 
not  been  crowned.  He  therefore  imagined 
that  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and 
consequently  ordered  her  to  be  confined  in 
the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  and  her  estate 
to  be  seized  for  his  nse.  But,  in  order  to 
wipe  off  the  aspersion  of  treason  from  one  to 
whom  he  was  so  nearly  allied,  he  pretended 
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that'ali»/«va»!4>ttilis}iQd/far  deliv^ng'op  littr 
daogkttofi^d  Riohavd  >IIL  This  .frivolras 
prtftexjfr>M  \  conftnri^.,  to  tbat  prudent  -policy 
hy  vnUilsh  jIm.  teeftsures'of  Heary  were  gene* 
ntty  •cbartuiteriked,«  ^mhy:  serted  to.lttprease 
tiie«nuinbw:  of  bis  aMmieft. .  Tbi»  people  rH* 
liorVed  his-ifigratitttde: towards  afpenspti  libo 
Iwd  fo^ea  ^one  of  the*  obief  loatriiQi^qtft  iu 
Irfa^Bg  Uin  ^n  the  tbrone;  aad  (Ais  treat- 
ineiit'  of  the  queen  :de(w!iiger,  for  tbe  alleged 
crune  of  •  not  having  been  able  or  willing  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  tbe  late  ](iBg»  struck 
terror,  into  the  whole  body  of  tbe  nobility. 
M^st  of  tbe  great  families  ia  the  kingdom 
might  be-considered-ds  guilty,  of  assisting 
Kiphajcd^  or  of  not  baving  sufficiently  opposed 
bim,  and  ev^ry  one  was  afraid  of  being  called 
to  account  for  crimes  which  had  been  sup* 
posed  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  next  care  of  Henry  was  to  undeceive 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  impostor,  who 
was  attempting  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his 
baud.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused  tbe  earl 
of  Warwick  to  be  shewn  in  public.  Tbe  un- 
fortunate youth  was  conducted  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  was  made  to  converse  with  those 
who  best  knew  his  person,  and  where  the 
people,  who  were  assembled  in  crowds,  were 


allowed  to  Tiew  him  witli  tke  giMtort  atten- 
tion. The  earl  wan  tbearve^ooodacted  to  ti» 
T6vrar,  and  the  people  wen  eonvioced.  But 
tlie  case  was  diiferent  in  Irdaad*  There  it 
was  maintained  and  nrnvenaUy  beliemi,  that 
the  person  shewn  in  London  wm  an  impostor^ 
and  that  the  true  earl  was  at  Pnblin.  The 
king,  however^  took  every  meaaare  that  pw- 
dence  conld  saggest :  he  proclaimed  b  general 
pardon  to  all  wlio  shovld  qnit  the  rebels:  he 
promised  great  rewards  to  those  who  sboald 
dtscoTer  the  secrets  of  the  plot,  and  gave 
orders  i>r  guarding  the  ports,  and  preventing 
the  malecontents  of  England  from  pasnng 
over  to  join  those  of  Ireland. 

Erents  now  began  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  oonspiracy  had  been  long  ago  planned 
in  England,  and  that  one  single  priest  had 
not  alone  formed  the  project.  As  soon  as  the 
impostor  was  proclaimed  in  Irdand,  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  embarked  for  Flanders,  to  concert 
with  the  duche^  dowager  of  Burgnndy  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  difficult  under- 
taking. Since  the  death  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Margaret  of  Yoik,  his  widow, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  IIL  lived  in 
Flanders,  where  her  dower  was  assigned.  She 
had  seen,  with  extreme  concern,  the  revoln* 
tion  which  had  raised  the  house  of  Lancaster 
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to  the  English  throne,  and  resolved  to  use 
every  means  to  prevent  its  establishment. 
Whether  she  had  any  oontern  in  SimneFs 
plot,  before  the  ertrl  of  Lincoln's  arrival^  is 
not  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  endea- 
voured to  promote  its  success.  Having  con- 
sulted with  the  earl,  lord  Lovell,  and  some 
other  English  fugitives,  she  agreed  to  famish 
them  with  2000  German  troops,  under  Martin 
Swart,  an  officer  of  distinguished  reputation. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  two 
English  lords,  with  their  Germut 
auxiliaries,  arrived  at  Dublin,  where  thecore^ 
nation  of  the  counterfeit  king  was  soon  after 
solemnly  performed,  in  presence  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  the  lord  chancelknr,  and  the  rest 
of  the  great  officers. 

After  the  coronatimi  6f  Simnel,  a  council 
was  called  to  consult  on  the  measures  that 
were  next  to  be  taken.  The  principal  ques-* 
tion  was,  whether  tbej  should  stand  on  the 
defensive  in  Ireland,  or  attack  Henry  in  Eng-- 
laad,  whei«  they  expected  to  meet  with  a 
great  nnmber  of  friends.  As  the  object  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  dethrone  the  king,  and 
the  Irish  and  Germans  hoped  to  acquire  for^ 
tones  in  England,  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
tbeir  arms  across  the  channel ;  and  the  earl  of 
Lincokn  wa«  appointed  copimander  in  chief 

VOL  1  So 
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of  their  forcai.  Soon  after  they  were  lanikd. 
in  Lancashire,  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  joined 
them  with  a  small  body  of  English/  The  earl 
of  Lincoln  then  began  his  march  towards 
York,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  the  English;  but  except 
those  whom  Broughton  had  brought,  not  a 
man  took  arms  in  his  favour.  The  rebel 
general  finding  himself  thus  disappointed, 
resolved  to  come  to  action  as  soon  as  possible, 
lest  his  army,  which  was  no  more  than  eight 
thousand  strong,  should  diminish  instead  of 
increase.  Changing,  therefore,  his  route,  he 
marched  towards  Newark,  in  hopes  of  making 
himself  master  of  that  place  before  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  army. 

Henry,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln  with  his  German 
forces  in  Ireland,  had  assembled  his  forces  at 
Coventry,  and  waited  in  that  central  position 
the  further  movements  of  the  rebels.  On 
hearing  of  their  landing  in  Lancashire,  and 
of  their  march  towards  York,  he  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  advanced  to  Nottingham, 
where  he  held  a  council  of  war.  As  he  had 
not  collected  above  six  thousand  men,  several 
of  his  ofiicers  advised  him  to  decline  an  en- 
gagement till  the  arrival  of  some  troops  that 
were  daily  expected.    Henry,  however,  was 
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*xtr6mely  desirous  of  speedily  crushing  the 
rebellion,  and  considering  delay  as  dangerous, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  give  battle  to  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  before  he  should  receive  any  ac- 
cession of  strength.  His  own  army  being 
two  days  afterwards  nearly  doubled  by  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Strange, 
and  a  great  number  of  knights  and  gentle- 
men,* with  between  five  and  six  thousand 
troops,  he  resohed  to  intercept  the  enemy, 
and  bring  him  immediately  to  action.  In 
this  view,  he  marched  with  great  expeditioiit 
and  posted  himself  on  the  road  by  which  the 
rebels  were  to  approach  Newark.  On  the 
same  day^  the  earl  of  Lincoln  advanced  to 
the  village  of  Stoke,  where  he  encamped  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  next  morning 

juncetb,  ^^^  two  armies  drew  up  in  order 
A.  D.  1487.  ^£  battle.  The  narrow  extent  of 
the  field  greatly  diminished  the  advantage 
which  the  king  might  have  derived  from  his 
great  superiority  iii  numbers,  and  obliged 
Mm  to  draw  up  his  army  in  three. lines,  the 
first  of  which,  consisting  of  his  best  troops, 
sustained  all  the  efibrts  of  the  enemy.  The 
contest  was  extremely- obstinate.  The  earls 
of  Lincoln  .and  Kildare,   and  the   German 

•  Lord  Bacoo,  p.  587. 
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general  ^ere  slaiti  on  the  field;  9n4  most  of 
the  Genpaos  being  either  killed  or  woonded, 
the  Irish  were  obliged  to  se^H  safety  in  flight. 
Mo  less  than  four  thousand  of  the  Febe^A,  and 
half  of  the  king's  first  line,  are  said  tq  have 
perished  in  tnis  sanguinary  conflict.  The 
impostor  Simnel,  and  the  priest  his  instructor, 
were  made  prisoners.  Henry,  either  through 
generosity  or  policy^  gave  Simnel  bis  life,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  oflice  of  turnspit  in  his 
kitchen;  and  some  time  after,  he  was  pre* 
furred  to  the  ofiioe  of  falconer,  ^hich  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death.  The  priest  was  com* 
mitted  to  prison,  and  heard  of  no  more.  Aa 
ibr  lord  Lovel,  his  fete  was  unknown.  Some 
say  that  he  was  killed,  others  that  he  was 
drowned  in  swimming  the  Trent,  and  some 
even  have  affirmed  that  he  spent  the  residue 
of  his  life  as  a  hermit.  But  it  is  certain  that 
be  was  never  heard  of  after  the  battle* 

This  afiair  being  ended,  the  next  care  of 
Henry  was  to  bring  to  trial  those  who  were 
accused  of  holding  intelligence  iwith  the 
rebels.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
his  conduct  was  actuated  by  avarice  rather 
than  by  vengeance;  and,  as  his  principal  aim 
was  to  fill  his  coffers,  he  spared  the  lives  of 
the  guilty,  but.  punished  them  severely  by 
pecuniary  fines.    Pejrc^viug  at  length  that 
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his  enmity  to  the  house  of  York,  and  his 
injurious  treatment  to  the  queen,  in  not  per- 
mitting her  to  be  crowned,  were  the  main 
springs  of  the  nationid  discontent,  he  resolved, 
against  his  inclination,  to  do  her  justice,  in 
order  to  prevent  future  troubles.  Having 
visited  Linooln  and  York,  and  settled  all  his 
affairs  in  the  north,  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  made  a  triuiApbaat  entry,  and  the 
next  day  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St. 
Panl's,  where  <'  Te  D'eum'^  was  sting,  in 
thanksgiving  for  bis  victory  over  the  rebels. 
The  coronation  of  the  queen  was  s6on  after 

KoY.sMb,  performed  with  the  usual  solemn!- 
A.D.148T.  ^^.  |j„^^  3£^^j.  i^^^^  so  long  de- 
layed, it  was  considered  as  a  measure  origina- 
ting in  fear,  and  adopted  with  regret. 

From  this  period,  the  kingdom  enjoyed, 
during  the  space  of  six  years,  a  degree  of 
internal  tranquillity  to  which  it  had  seldom 
been  accustomed;  and  the  king  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  negociations  with  the  different 
powers  of  Europe,  exhibiting  an  intricate 
series  of  political  intrigue  and  diplomatic 
finesse.*  In '  all  these  transactions,  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  appears  in  its  distinguishing 
dress  of    avarice    and  circumspection.     He 

•  Tide  Rspioi  1.  book  U. 
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pretended  to  assist  the  duke  of  Bretagao 
against  the  French  monarch ;  but  his  only 
aim  was  to  obtain  money  from  the  parliament, 
after  which  he  no  longer  thought  of  support- 
ing his  ally.  But  his  grand  expedient  for 
filling  his  coffers,  was  to  make  pi^parations 
for  the  conquest  of  France.  He  was  £ir  from 
entertaining  a  thought  of  engaging  in  such 
an  enterprise;  but  he  knew  that  this  scheme 
for  raising  monej  would  be  promoted  by  the 
folly  of  the  nation.  To  give  an  ostensible 
appearance  to  his  plan,  he  entered  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  Maximilian,  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
king  and  queen  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
all  of  whom  professed  their  readiness  to 
join  him  in  subjugating  France.  Ferdinand 
only  wanted  tp  intimidate  Charles  Vlll.  in 
order  to  procure  a  restitution  of  the  Rous- 
silion.  Maximilian  threatened  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  info  the  heart  of  France,  but  was 
far  from  being  able  to  execute  his  menaces. 
And  Henry,  whose  only  aim  was  to  obtaia 
money  from  his  subjects,  knew  that  the  defec- 
tion of  his  allies  would  afford  him  a  plausible 
pretext  for  abandoning  his  military  projects. 
He,  however,  prepared  for  war  with  great 
ostentation.  Having  assembled  th( 
parli^enty  be  communicated  to 
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both  houses  his  determination  to  exert  his 
utmost  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  the 
crown  of  France,  which  he  called  the  lawful 
inheritance  of  his  ancestors.  He .  reminded 
them  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Cressey,  Poic* 
tiers,  and  Agincourt,  in  each  of  which  a  small 
number  of  troops  had  vanquished  the  strongest 
armies  of  France.  The  parliament  took  fire 
as  the  king  had  expected,  and  granted  him  a 
Terjr  considerable  sum,  which  was  levied  on 
the  rich  by  way  of  benevolence,  of  which 
upwards  of  ^9680.  were  paid  by  the  city  of 
JLiOndon.*  Wild  schemes  of  war  and  conquest 
are  always  promoted  by  the  madness  of  na- 
tions. But  Henry  was  too  crafty  for  the 
parliament  and  the  people,  and  never  in- 
tended to  squander  his  money  in  hazardous 
enterprises. 

Amidst  the  preparations  for  war,  Charles 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  London,  and  Henry 
sent  others  to  Paris.  All  that  was  transacted 
in  these  negociations  remained  a  "profound 
secret;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  terms  of  peace  were  adjusted  before,  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  save  appearances ;  and  after  a 
long   delay,    Henry  embarked  late   in  the 


•  Btowe,  p.  4T4t 
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October  2d  season  for  Calais,  where  his  whole 
A.D.  uoe.  jirtny  being  assembled,  amoiuited 
to  no  more  than  tvi  epty^-five  thousand  iniantrjr 
and  sixteen  hundred  cavalry,  a  force  ex- 
tremely inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  France, 
which  at  this  time  was  not  rent  with  factions 
as  it  wasv  when  invaded  by  Henry  V.  but 
entirely  united,  and  able  to  resist  any  attack* 
Henry  was  scarcely  arrived  at  Calais  before 
his  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  returned  with  the  intel- 
ligence, that  Maximilian  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  entering  France  with  an  army. 
Letters  arrived  at  the  same  time  from  Spain, 
importing  that-  Fordinand  had  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  monarch.* 
Henry  knew  all  this  before,  but  had  so  ordered 
the  business,  that  all  these  advices  should 
arrive  at  such  a  moment,  as  to  furnish  a  plau* 
sible  pretext  ibr  the  peace  which  he  intended 
to  make.f  He  seemed,  however,  to  be  greatly 
surprised,  and  intmediately  entered  into  ai 
negociation.  In  Order  to  save  appearances, 
he  invested  Boulogne;  but  had  only  been 


*  Charity  VI 11.  restored  to  Spain,  Cordai^np,  and  Roosillon,  vith* 
ovt  demaading  the  300,000  crow  its  for  which  these  provinces  had  bet« 
mortnaged  to  Louis  XI.     Presid.Hena  Ml,  \b   CdroDt  An.  \*9S» 

4  *  hi«  acrotint  from  Rapin  is  coQtradi<  tod  by  M.  t^  Pres.  Heoaalt, 
Who  places  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Ferdinand  ip  Mie  foUowinc 
year.    Vide  lien,  abi  sapni. 
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eight  days  befere  that  place,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded.  The  terms  were 
exactly  such  as  the  king  of  England  desired  : 
the  king  of  Frai^ee  was  to  pay  him  the  ar- 
rears of  the  annual  pension  granted  by  Louis 
XL  to  Edward  IV.  amounting  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  besides 
other  d?b«s  which  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand. 

Charles  was  punctual  in  paying  the  money 
according  to  agreement;  and,  in  imitation  of 
Louis  XL  assigned  considerable  pensions  to 
Henry's  principal  counseVIors.*  Thus  the  king 
of  England  terminated  the  farce  according  to 
his  wish.  He  frightened  the  French  monarch 
into  the  payment  of  his  debts :  he  completely 
duped  the  English  parliament  and  the  whole 
nation,  and  filled  his  coffers  with  the  money 
both  of  bis  enemies  and  his  sul^ects. 

Henry  bad  now  every  reason  to  expect  a 
tranquil  reign.  He  was  at  peace  with  all  his 
neighbours;  and  bis  subjects  shewed  no  dis« 
position  to  revolt*  There  was  not  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  York  that  was  in  a  condition 
to  assert  the  claims  of  his  femily,-]-  nor  any 


*  Bacan,  p.  605. 

-f  The  earl  of  Warwick,  the  oo}y  mtfe  Jieir  of  the  bouse  of  York, 
was  a  pruoaer  in  the  Tower, 
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lord  of  that  party  that  appeared  to  possess 
credit  sufficient  to  excite  any  commotions^ 
And  in  the  seven  years  and  a  half  that  he  had 
sat  on  the  throne,  he  had  accumulated  such 
large  sums  of  money  as  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors, since  William  the  Conqueror,  had  ever 
possessed.  But  while  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
meridian  of  his  prosperity,  a  storm  was  gather^ 
ing  in  his  political  horizon,  which  threatened 
the  subversion  of  his  throne. 

Within  less  than  a  year  after  Henry's  bc^ 
cession,  a  report  had  been  spread  that  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.  had 
escaped  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  Richard  III. 
and  was  still  alive.  As  the  people  are  always 
ready  to  listen  to  marvellous  tales,  the  rumour 
was  rapidly  propagated,  and  obtained  no 
small  degree  of  credit.  On  this  basis,  the 
duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy  laid  the  plan 
of  a  conspiracy  for  wresting  the  crown  of 
England  from  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Though 
the  affair  of  Simnel  had  hauled,  she  attributed 
its  ill  success  to  mismanagement  in  the  execuf- 
iion,  rather  than  to  any  defect  in  the  plan; 
and  she  resolved  on  a  second  experiment. 
After  a  diligent  search,  she  found  a  youth 
who  seemed  perfectly  suitable  to  her  purpose. 
His  name  ^as  Perkin  Warbeck,  son  of  a 
flewifBh  convert  pf  Tournay,  who  had  lived  |t 
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long  time,  in  London.  He  was  aboat  the 
flame  age  as  the  duke  of  York,  and  appeared 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  repre* 
senting  the  person  of  that  prince.  He  had 
spent  part  of  his  .time  among  his  relations  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  other  cities  of  Flanders;  and 
having  been  partly  educated  in  London,  he 
spoke  the  English  language  with  eleganw 
and  fluency. 

This  young  man  being  selected  by  the 
duch^  of  Burgundy  to  act  a  conspicuous 
part  on  the  public  theatre,  wl^  privately 
brought  to  her  court,  where  she  carefully 
instructed  him  with  respect  to  every  circum? 
stance  relating  to  the  perspn  whom  he  was  to 
represent.  By  often  describing  the  persons  pf 
JBdward  IV.  and  his  queen,  of  Edward  V.  their 
eldest  souj  the  princesses  their  daughters,  and 
other  distinguished  personages,  and  by  re* 
lating  to  him  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  she 
taught  him  to  discourse  very  pertinently  of 
the  court  of  his  pretended  fatbe|r9  as  also  of 
his  residing  in  the  sanptuary  with  the  queen, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  drawn 
from  thence  by  the  contrivance  of  Richard  111. 
But  above  all,  she  was  careful  to  employ  all 
her  ingenuity  in  framing  a  probable  relation 
of  bis  escape  from  the  assassins  who  murdered 
Edward  V.  in  the  Tower,  ^nd  impressing  it 
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on  his  memory  by  ireqaent  repetitions.  Slie 
also  taught  him  to  assume  the  air  and  manner 
of  a  Prince;  and  Perkin  profited  so  well  by 
her  instructions,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lived 
in  a  court  from  his  ipfancy. 

When  the  duchess  found  her  pupil  qualified 
to  be  brought  into  action,  she  sent  him  under 
the  care  of  an    English  lady  to  Portugal,^ 
where  he  remained  unknown  for  the  space  of 
a  year.    This  was  done  with  a  view  .to  the 
better  concealment  of  her  plan ;  for  she  df^pre- 
bended  that  if  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  whdle  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  plot  of  her  own  contrivanee.    At 
length,  in  1492,  when  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  appeared  onavoidable,  she 
considered  it  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  carrying 
her  scheme  into  execution,  and  sent  orders  to 
Petkin  to   repair   immediately   to  Irelamd^ 
where  she  had  taken  mea^ut^es  with  her  cor- 
respondents for  his  reception.     On  his  arrival 
at  Cork,  he  assumed  the  title  of  dnke  of  York, 
in  which  he  was  countenanced  by  the  mayor. 
The  French  monarch  hearing  tl^a(t  the  duke 
of  York  was  in  Ireland;  invited  him  to  Paris, 
promising    him    protection   and   assistance. 
Whate>^r  opinion'  Charles  Vlll.  might  hava 


*  BacoD,  p.  606. 
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of  this  pretepder,  he  gave  him  an  hanourable 
reception ;  but  when  be  bc^an  to  negociate  a 
peac^  with  England,  he  judged  it  requisite  to 
to  dismiss  him,  lest  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  France  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty. 

On  quitting  Paris,  Perkia  retired  into 
]Flanders  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
taking  care  not  to  discover  that  he  had  ever 
seen  that  princess  before.  At  the  first  «|||r- 
view  Margaret  and  her  pupil  acted  Ip^ir 
parts  with  admirable  policy.  She  treated 
him  very  roughly,  and  pretended  to  be  sur- 
prised that,  in  her  presence,  he  should^are  to 
call  himself  the  duke  of  York,  adding  that 
having  been  onoe  imposed  on  by  a  counter- 
feit earl  of  Warwick,  she  should  be  more  upon 
her  guard,  and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
deceive  her  a  second  time.  In  fine  she  ad- 
vised him  to  retire  lest  he  should  meet  with 
the  punishment  due  to  his  presumption. 
Perkib,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  r^ied, 
that  she  was  certainly  right  in  not  giving  too 
easy  credit  to  a  stranger,  but  still  persisted  in 
affirming  that  he  was  the  duke  of  York,  her 
vephew.  The  duchess,  feigning  a  desire  of 
convicting  him  of  imposture  beibre  her  whole 
court,  asked  him  a  number  of  questions,  to 
which  she  had  formerly  taught  him  to  make 
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pertinent  answers.  Accordingly  he  repKed 
in  so  natural  and  unembarrassed  a  manner 
that  the  duchess  seemed  astonished  and  con- 
founded ;  and  pretending  that  she  could  not 
resist  such  evident  proofs,  she  owned  him  for 
her  nephew,  the  duke  of  York,  and  assigned 
bim  a  guard  for  his  person.^  The  duchess 
and  her  pupil  hating  acted  their  parts  in  this 
farce  with  such  exquisite  skill,  the  whole 
court  was  fully  persuaded  that  Perkin  was  the 
real  duke  of  York,  and  the  report,  being 
rapidly  propagated  through  the  Netherlands^ 
soon  spread  itself  throughout  Europe. 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  into 
England  that  the  duke  of  York  was  in  Flan- 
ders, and  acknowledged  by  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  it  caused  an  uncommon  agitation 
in  the  kingdom.  The  story  was  credited  by 
infinite  numbers  of  people  ;  and  all  those  who 
were  disatisfied  with  the  king  or  greedy  of 
novelty,  with  all  men  of  desperate  fortunes, 
desired  a  change  of  government.  The  covetous 
temper  of  the  king  had  alienated  from  his 
interests  several  who  had  shown  the  strongest 
attachment  to  his  person  and  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  The  lord  chamberlain.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who,  with  his  brother,  had  so  greatly 
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oontribated  to  Henry's  victory  at  Bosworth, 
formed,  with  lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  and  several  others,  a  conspiracy  to 
subvert  his  throne.  Clifford  and  Barley, 
another  of  the  conspirators,  went  into  Flan- 
ders to  concert  measures  with  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  who  deemed  it  a  favourable  omen 
that  the  professed  enemies  of  the  house  of 
York  were  the  first  to  offer  their  service.  In 
the  mean  while  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy, 
in  England,  spared  no  pains  in  gaining  ad- 
herents to  the  pretender. 

The  king  was  no  less  intent  on  devising 
means  to  prevent  the  impending  storn^.  He 
caused  the  ports  and  coasts  to  be  strictly 
guarded,  in  order  to  prevent  any  person  from 
entering  or  quitting  the  kingdom  without 
examination.*  But  above  all  it  was  necessary 
to  undeceive  the  people.  To  prove  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  not  living,  it  was  requisite 
to  produce  the  testimonies  of  those  who  had 
put  him  to  death.  Four  persons  only  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder.  These  were 
Sir  J.  Tyrrel,  John  Digfaton,  Miles  Forest, 
and  the  priest  who  buried  the  two  princes. 
As  the  priest  and!  Forest  %vere  dead^  there 
remained  only  Tyrrel  and  Dighton.    These 
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two  were  apprehended  by  the  king^s  order, 
and,  after  a  private  examination«  their  deposi- 
tions were  published,  and  made  to  agree  in 
every  particular  relating  to  the  murder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Edward  IV.  Tyrrel  was  exe- 
cuted, but  Dighton  was  released,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ready  to  corroborate  his 
own  testimony.  These  proceedings}  however, 
failed  of  producing  the  effect  which  the  king 
had  expected;  for  a  confession  taken  at  a 
private  examination*  and  published  by  him, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  make  it  appear  to  his 
advantage,  was  far  from  being  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  fact  which  he  wished  the  world 
to  believe.  Henry  finding  this  method  in- 
sufficient to  sway  the  public  opinion,  ran^ 
sacked  all  the  resources  of  his  policy  to  dis- 
cover who  this  impostor  was  that  personated 
the  duke  of  York.  For  this  purpose  he 
employed  several  persons  who  repaired  to  the 
pretended  duke  under  colour  of  offering  him 
their  service.     These  spies  bad  instructions  to 

'  trace  the  origin  of  the  impostor  firom^his  hirtli 
to  the  time  that  he  came  to  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  to  discover  his  correspondents  in 
England,  and  to  endeavour,  by  every  possible 
means  to  gain  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who  was 
supposed  to  know  all  the  secret.    In  order  to 

*  |>rocure  greater  credit  to  these  spies  in  Flan- 


Ans^y  Henff  «attsed  ^m  denteii«e  of  excom* 
wnaicatioii  to  be  pfonontteed  agalfist  tbetn  by 
WMM  m  tebels  aiftd  trikitots  every  Sondfty  at 
.St.  PaiiF».  FMiii  these  spies  he  iMd,  or  pre* 
tended  lb  hate,  perfeet  inlbrttiatien  relative  to 
the  birth  of  the  impostor  and  to^every  dreiim«* 
stattce  of  his  life.  This  informatioii  was  im* 
ttediately  divulged  throughout  the*  kingdom, 
but  as  the  pailicahirs  were  poMifshed  by  the 
king,  the  principal  party  cOttceraed,  \ni 
aceoatit  obtained  little  credit. 

Heitty,  however,  haviag,  by  nteMi§  of  Mti 
emissaries,  gained  Sir  Robm  Clifibrd,  pro^ 
cared  exaet  ittfotmatidn  of  the  plot  th#  wa« 
foriAid  in  England,  aiid  6f  the  persons  am- 
cerned.  Resolving  to  crush  the  mischief  in 
embryo^  he  cattMt  to  be  arrested  in  one  day, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  Lord  Fit2« 
Walter,  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  Sir  Robert  Rat^ 
ellflfe*  and  Sir  William  D^Anbeney,  who  werfe 
all  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  executed 
on  the  scaffold.  Henry  also  took  care  for  the 
preservation  of  Ireland;*  and,  in  Order  to  gain 
the  aifeetions  of  the  Irish,  he  granted  a  pardon 
to  the  earls  of  Det^mond  and  Kildare,  With  all 
the  other  adherents  of  the  pretended  dnke  of 
York.  But  if  Ireland  experienced  the  lenity 
Of  the  king,  England  felt  the  weight  of  his 
oppressive  hand;  and,  by  numerous  forfeitures, 
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he  brought  large  sums  of  money  into  his 
treasury.  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  returning  from 
Flanders,  impeached  the  lord  chamberlain^ 
Sir  William  Stanley,  of  high  treason,  in 
holding  a  correspondence  with  the  pretended 
duke  of  York  and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Stanley  being  tried  and  condemned,  every 
one  supposed  that  Henry  would  pardon  a 
nobleman,  who  had  so  greatly  contributed  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  But  his  immense 
riches,  which  promised  a  plentiful  confisca- 
tion, extinguished  in  the  mind  of  the  king 
every  sentiment  of  mercy  and  gratitude;  and 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
Feb.  16th,  ^^^  indebted  for  his  crown,  suffered 
A,  D.  1495.     j^ath  on  the  scaffold.* 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy  could  not  think  to 
relinquish  her  hopes  of  deriving,  some  advan- 
tage from  the  theatrical  king,  whom  she  had 
taken  so  great  pains  to  create.  She  therefore 
resolved  to  send  Perkin  into  England  to 
sound  the  affections  of  the  people,  without 
depending  any  longer  on  the  aid  of  the  great 
men,  who,  finding  themselves  narrowly 
watched  by  the  king,  were  become  extremely 
cautious.  He  accordingly  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  t^oast  of  Kent ;  but  his  reception 
was  sufficient  to  extinguish  his  hopes  of  sue* 

•  Bacon,  p.  610. 
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cess  in  that  quarter.  The  people  rising  in  arms, 
invited  him,  by  signals,  to  land;  but  Perkin, 
suspecting  some  artifice,  sent  only  a  few  men  - 
on  shore,  who  being  attacked,  were  all  killed 
except  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  who  being 
taken  prisoners,  were  hanged  by  the  king's, 
order.  His  next  attempt  was  in  Ireland;  but 
thi  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  was 
changed.  Perkin,  therefore,  not  finding  the 
people  inclined  to  countenance  his  design, 
set  sail  for  Scotland,  where  it  appears  that 
he  was  assured  of  a  favourable  reception. 

On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  announced 
himself  as  the  duke  of  York,  and  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  king.  Jame  IV.  affecting 
an  extreme  surprise,  gave  him  a  formal  re- 
ception in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court. 
The  adventurer  made  a  long  and  impressive 
speech,  recounting  the  particulars  of  his  pre- 
tended escape  from  the  cruelty  of  Richard  III. 
and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  monarch 
in  expelling  the  English  usurper,  adding, 
that  he  should  never  omit  any  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  his  gratitude. 
*  James  appeared  to  be  moved  with  Perkin's 
recital  of  his  adventures  and  misfortunes,  and 
told  him  that  whoever  he  was,  he  should  not 
repent  of  putting  himself  into  his  handi^. 
Shortly  after,  he  publicly  acknowledged  him 
as  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
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Catharine  Gordon,-  daughter  of  the  ewl  of 
Hantler,  one  bf  the  mast  beavtifal  and 
aooomplished  ladies,  in  Scotland.    But  Ji 
did  not  limit  his  geherosity  to  these  farourB: 
he  also  undertook  to  place  biiu  on  the  Arone 
of  Enj^laild.    The  Scottish  king,  in  con^Nidjr 
with  the  Flemiish  adventurer,  having  entefed 
England  with  an  aroij,  the  pretended  dilke 
of  York  iteued  a  prodamatton,    in  which 
Henry  was  "stigmatised  with  the  opprobrious 
names  of  usurper,  tyrant^  and  murderer;  and 
liberal  rewards  Were  promised  to  all  who 
should  assist  the  lawful  heir  in  expelling  him 
from  the  throne.     This  proclamation,  bow- 
ever,    proved    ineiffectual,    te    none  of  the 
English  joine4  the  standard  of  Ae  pretender. 
The  king  of  Scotland)  therefore,  unwilling  to 
retire  without  reaping  some  fruits  from  his 
expedition,    ravaged   Northcimberland,    and 
obtained  a  ocmsi^eraUe  booty.     On  this  oc- 
casion,   Peirkin  made  use  of  an  excellent 
artifice  to  make  himself  appear  to  be  the 
real  son  of  Edward  IV.  be  affected  an  extreme 
concern  for  the  calamities  of  the  English,  and 
coloured  the  Scottish  monarch  to  spare  his 
miserable  subjects.    The   approach    of  an 
English  army  obliged  J&mes  to  retire  into 
his  own  kingdonii,  aa  he  was  unwilling  to 
expose  his  plundw  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
Thi3  invasion^  at  a  time  when  a  truce  sab* 
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sis  ted.  between  the  two  kingdoms,  afforded 
Henry  an. excellent  pretext  fbr  demanding 
money  of  the  parliament,  in  order  to  pro- 
aeottte  the  war  against  Scotland,  and  a  sub- 
sidy was  accordingly  granted.    But  the  king 
being  desirous  of  peace,  entered  into  a  nego- 
ciation  with  James,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
caused  the  snbidy  for  carrying  on  the -war  to 
be  levied  with  the  greatest  rigour.    The  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose  pro- 
deeded   to   the  different    counties;    but  in 
Cornwall  they  met  with  an  unexpected  op- 
position.   The  people,  headed  by  Thomas 
Flamipock,  a  lawyer,  and  Michael  Joseph,  a 
farrier,  took  arms^  in  order  to  carry  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  praying  him  to  desist  from 
the  tax,  and  to  dismiss  his  evil  counsellors. 
At  Wells  they  were  joined  by  lord  Audley,  a 
restlessanddiscontented  nobleman,  whom  they 
joyfully  received  as  their  general.  Audley  led 
thfsm  through  the  southern  counties  into  Kent, 
and  at  last  they  encamped  on  Blackheath. 
•  The  king  seeing  the  insurgents  so 

near  London,  resolved  to  march 
against  them  without  delay  ;  and  as  he  was 
greatly  superior  both  in  number  of  troops 
and'military  skill,  he  took  such  dispositions 
as  left  little  to  hazard  or  fortune.  Having 
divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  he  ordered 
lord  Ojcfoid^  who  commanded  the  first,  to 
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take  a  circuitous  route  behind  the  hills,  and 
to  fall  on  their  rear,  while  the  second,  com- 
manded by  lord  D'Aubenej,  was  t6  charge 
them  in  front.  The  king  himself  with  the 
third  division,  or  body  of  reserve,  remained 
in  St.  George's  Fields  to  support  the  second 
divibiou,  or  to  secure  the  metropolis.  From 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  rebels,  the  plan  which 
Henry  had  formed  succeeded  according  to 
bis  wish.  Being  attacked  both  in  front  and 
rear,  they  were  easily  defeated.  Their  army 
consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,*  of  whom 
two  thousand  were  slain,  and  the  rest  sar- 
rendered  at  discretion.  Lord  Audley  was 
beheaded,  Flammock  and  Joseph  were  hanged 
and  quartered :  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were 
^iven  to  the  captors,  who  had  liberty  to 
compound  with  them  as  they  pleased  for 
th»']r  ransom* 

While  Henry  was  menaced  by  this  insurrec* 
tion,  the  Scottish  king  seized  the  opportunity 
of  making  another  incursion  into  England ; 
but  this  second  expedition  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  first.  The  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  wa^  then  in  Yorkshire  with  an  army, 
not  only  obliged  him  to  retire,  but  followed 
him  into  Scotland.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con*t 
eluded  between  Henry  and  James, 
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in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  (dismissed 
the  pretended  duke  of  York;  but  he  coq« 
.veyed  him  and  his  wife  into  Ireland. 

The  Cornish  rebels  having  compounded 
with  their  captors,  and  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  soon  began  to  re-assemble; 
and  hearing  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  in 
Ireland,  invited  him  to  come  among  them, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  meet  with  a 
powerful  support.  The  pretender  being  with- 
out any  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  expecting  no 
further  assistance  from  Scotland;  France,  or 
the  Netherlands,  gladly  accepted  the  invita- 
Sept.  7th,  ^^^^*  He  landed  at  Whitsand  bay, 
A.  D.  1498.  ^yi|.|j  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a 
hundred  and  forty  men.*  He  then  proceeded 
to  Bodmin,  where  he  mustered  about  three 
thousand,  and  published  a  manifesto  filled 
with  invectives  against  Henry,  and  magnifi* 
cent  promises  to  such  as  should  assist  in 
dethroning  the  usurper.  After  publishing 
this  proclamation,  his  next  object  was  to 
make  himself  master  of  Exeter.  Finding 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  to  be  intimi*^ 
dated  by  threats,  nor  allured  by  promises,  he 
resolved  to  storm  the  city.  As  he  was  desti- 
tute of  artillery,  he  could  adopt  no  other 
mode  of  assault  than  scaling  the  walls  ;  but 
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in  tbU  ^e  waa  upsiUi^cfiSsfMli  and  loat  t\?Q 
lilliidrad  mw  in  tbe  attempt, 

Heiu-j  be^iiqg  thsit  Pefkio    was   before 

fxeter,  iiDipediately  dispal^hed  lard  O'Aube-^ 

ii(^  to  the  re)i^f  of  that  place,  causing  at  the 

aaa^ft  time  a  report  to  be  (spread,  that  be  biia« 

self  was  about  to  IqUow  with  a  mmieroiw 

wmff    Perkin,  ^n  receiiripg  iptelUgeooa  of 

tbe  preparatioas  oiakiag  against  bim,  raised 

the  siefe  of  Exeter,  and  soqp  after  loeipg  all 

bope  of  specesfi  or  of  eafety,  took  refage  in  a 

mooapterj.*    Hie  troops,  who  were  afaoat 

six  thoasaod^  in  npipher,  seeing  tbenseeWef 

abaadpned  by  their  i^hief,  submitted  to  the 

king^s  mereyt    The  wife  of  Parkin  wae  then 

brought  away  froa^  her  retreat  at  St,  Miebael't 

l^ioiuit«  )eat  if  she  was  pregnant  and  should 

escape,  her  offspriilg  might  prove  the  soaree 

of  fresh  troablaSf    This  virtuous  lady  deuMia' 

strated  an  unbounded  affection  for  ber  bits* 

band;  and  her  modasty  and  engaging  address 

made  such  an  impression  on  the  king,  that 

be  gave  her  a  gracious  rec^ion,  and  assigned 

bet   an   honourable   aUowanee,   wUeh   she 

M()oyed  during  bin  r«gn»  and  many  years 

f^fter  his  dMth* 

The  king  being  eoaaa  to  Exeter,  conferred 
many  marks  of  distinction  on  the  mayor  and 
citizens.     He  then  proceeded  to  punish  the 
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wbeU:  some  of  the  ringleaders  wejw  hanged; 
to  the  rest,  who  had  submitted  to  his  iiieroj« 
he  granted  their  lives,  but  imposed  on  them 
such  heavy  fines  as  if  he  had  intended  to  learfs 
them  to  starve  after  fnseing  them  from  the 
gallows.    After  ouuiy  consultations  with  his 
eouncil,  in  r^;ard  to  the  pretended  duke  of 
York,  it  was  determined  to  engage  him  bj 
an  ofier  of  paipdon  to  make  a  full  eonfessioii 
of  his    imposture*    Perkin,    seeing  himself 
without  hope  after  so  many  trials,  and  so 
narrowly  watched  as  to  preclude  a  posnbility 
of  escape,  gladly  aecepted  the  offer.    The 
king  then  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to 
court,  but  although  he  seemed  to  be  entirely 
at  liberty  he  was  attended  by  persons  ap* 
pointed  to  pvavent  his  escape.    In  his  journey 
to  London  he  was  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
derision  of  the  people,  which  he  bore  with 
great  magnanimity,   and    never '  acted  the 
l^rinoe  better  than  on-  this  trying  occasion. 
On  bis  arrival  he  was  eooducted,  onhorse-^ 
back,  twice  through  the  metropolis.    He  was 
afterwards  privately  examined,  and  his  con* 
fesaion  was  published,  giving  an  account  of  all 
his  actions,  and  the  places  where  he  had 
lived  ever  since  his  infancy.    But  the  world 
was  surpriaed  to  find  no  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy,  nor  any  naeation  of  its  autborSi 
not  even  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.    Thif 
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mysterioas  silence  confirmed  many  in  tbe 
opinion  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  the  real 
duke  of  York.  It  was  strongly  suspected 
that  the  king  had  dictated  this  pretended 
confession,  and  that  he  had  studiously  avoided 
the  mention  of  any  circumstances  relating  to 
foreign  princes,  lest  he  should  be  publicly 
contradicted  by  persons  who  would  not  hare 
for  him  the  same  regard  as  his  own  subjects. 

The  restless  adventurer  was  not  long  before 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape.     He  first 
took  the  road  for  Kent,  hoping  to  find  some 
vessel  to  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
discovering  that  orders  were  every  where  sent 
to  apprehend  him,  he  took  sanctuary  in   a 
monastery  at  Skene,  now  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 
Having  again  surrendered  on  condition  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.    After  remaining  some  time  in  his  pri- 
son, he  gained  four  servants  of  Sir  J.  Digbj, 
lieutenant  of  'the  Tflwer,   and  formed  tbe 
design  of  killing  their  master,  seizing  the 
keys,  and  making  his  escape,  together  with 
the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  who  for  the  sake 
of  regaining  that  liberty  of  which  he  had 
been  so    long  and   so    unjustly    deprived, 
readily   engaged  in  the  plot.     Various  cir- 
cumstances,   however,    excited    a  suspicion 
that  this  conspiracy  originated  from  Henry 
himself,  who  had  artfully  contrived  to  draw 
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them  into  a  snare.    All  the  reasons  alleged 

foi  fixing  this  imputatioif  on  the  king  amount 

to  no  more  than  Tague  conjecture ;    but  it  is 

certain  that  the  affair  furnished  him  ivith  a 

plausible  pretext  for  freeing  himself  from  all 

uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  the  pretended 

duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Both 

of  them  were  condemned  and  exe- 
A.  D.  1499.  ,       r^,  ,      ^  «^ 

cuted.     The  earl  of  Warwick  was 

twenty-four  years  of  age,  during  fifteen  of 
which  he  had  been  kept  a  close  prisoner. 
This  unfortunate  prince  who  had  been  so  long 
debarred  from  all  communication  with  the 
world,  that  he  is  said  to  have  not  known  the 
difference  between  a  goose  and  a  hen,  was 
the  last  male  of  the  house  of  York,  which  was 
indeed  his  chief  crime :  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  Perkin  Warbeck  terminated 
on  the  gallows  a  life  of  romantic  adventure  :* 
he  had  been  acknowledged  as  lawful  king  in 
Ireland,  Flanders,  Frante,  and  Scotland,  and 
even  in  some  parts  of  England;  nor  has  all 
the  artifices  of  Henry  fully  convinced  poste- 
rity that  this  extraordinary  person  was  not 
the  real  duke  of  York. 

To  examine  the  pretentions    of    Perkin 
Warbeck  in  every  point  of  view,  and  under 

_   ■     ■  ■  I  .III  I       I      I         I  I  I    I         ■    ■■!  ■  I    !■  -  m,,^  ,1  |i>  — 

*  The  chief  anlhoricies  for  the  history  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  as  here 
related,  are  Bacoo,  p.  604  to  p.  627 1  Hall  fol.  31  to  fol.  SO  {  HoUiQi- 
shedp.783,  &c. 
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the  yaribus  shades  of  probability ,  which  pie- 
sent  themselves  on  each  side-of  the  question, 
would  require  along  dissertation.  It  suffices 
here  to  reipark»  that  while  the  house  of  Lap- 
taster,  pr  rather  of  Tudor,  sat  9a  the  tbroon, 
BO  writer  thought  fit  to  aifront  the  reigning 
fomily,  by  vindicating  the  claimaof  a  persoii 
who  was  laid  in  the  graye  and  had  left  no 
representative.  AU  the  historiaps  of  those 
times  have  re-echoed  the  same  story.  Bvt  the 
.writers  of  the  present  age,  in  which  the  same 
interests  no  longer  exist,  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  the  liberty  of  free  investtgatiop-t 
In  glancing  at  the  probabilities  on  the  oppo- 
Ute  sides  o(  the  question,  the  reader  will 
oh«erve  thfit  every  thing  publildied  by  the 
king,  the  party  the  most  iuterestedi,  was  taken 
from  private  examinations,  and  falls,  in  many 
fespeots^  e:sptremely  sb<>rt  Qf  th«t  kind  of 
evidence  ^vhich  forces  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  an  impartial  inquiirer.  On  the  other  hand 
his  escape  from  the  murderera  of  Edwaid  V. 
is  not  very  probable,  if  we  oonsi^r  the 
difficulty  of  the  attempt.  Of  had  this  eseape 
been  really  effected,  why  was  the  dnke  of 
York  S9  long  concealed  when  in  the  dochess 
of  Burgundy's  court,  and  the  rumour  of  his 


i"  A  recent  author,  of  comiderable  abilitiet,  appean  to  be  decidedly 
^  opiaioo  that  Perkio  Warbeck  wai  the  teal  dake  of  York.  YMe 
^ones  Hist,  of  Brecknock)  toI.  1.  cb«  Tib, 
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being  alire  ]propagat«d  in  so  diirk  iittd  clan- 
destine n  Aiannei^?  Th^  whole  aflfair  is  ex* 
trataely  mystetioust  and  wkethei"  this  ad- 
Yentorer  was  or  was  not  the  person  whose 
name  and  title  he  assumed^  is  dn«  of  those 
bistorieal  problertis  which  ean  netet*  obtain  a 
soltttlon. 

Henry,  being  wholly  ffeed  from  his  do- 
mestic troubles  and  apprehensions,  employ^ 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  negociating 
alliances  with  Ibreign  powers,  in  tilling  his 
eoffet-s,   and  in  depressing  the  aristocracy. 
While  he  thus  enjoyed  ejtternal  and  Internal 
tranquillity,  the  Pope,  Alexander  YI.  com- 
municated to  him  a  project  which   he  had 
ibrmed  for  undertaking  a  eroisade  against  the 
Turks.     The  plan  proposed  was  grand  and 
extensive.      The     Bohemians,    Poles,    and 
Hungaiians,  were  to  attack  the  Turks  in 
Thrace,  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  Greece, 
and  the    Pope  himself,   with  the .  king  of 
England,  the  Venetians,  and  the  other  states 
and  princes  of  Italy  were  to  combine  their    . 
maritime  force  and  attack  Constantinople. 
The  sovereign  pontiff,  although  not  ignorant 
that  the  ardour  of  the  princes  of  Europe  foi^ 
these  romantic  wars  had  long  ago  subsided, 
expressed  an  extraordinary  desire  of  exciting 
all  chtistendom  to  this  pious  enterprise.    But 
the  charMter  of  Alexander  VI.  which  was 
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well  known,  authorised  a  strongs  presomption 
that,  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  act  solely 
from  motives  of  religion  and  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God.  On  the  contrary  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  great  design  of  the  croinde 
was  to  fill  the  papal  treasury  with  the  eon* 
tributions  of  both  sovereigns  s^d  subjects. 
The  genius  of  Henry  was  far  from  being 
favouralble  to  romantic  and  hazardous  under- 
takings; but  foreseeing  that,  in  the  existing 
state  of  Europe,  this  project  would  meet  with 
such  obstacles  as  would  never  permit  it  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  he  considered  the  pro- 
posal as  affording  him  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  accordingly 
answered  the  Pope's  nuncio  that  no  prince, 
in  Christendom,  would  be  more  desirous  than 
himself  of  promoting  this  affair  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  church;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  clogged  his  offers  of  service 
with  so  many  conditions  that  it  was  easy  to 
discover  his  intention.  The  Pope  readily 
perceived  the  drift  of  his  answer,  and  inding 
that  expeditions  of  this  kind  were  no  longer 
in  unison  with  the  politics  of  Europe  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  abandoned  his  project. 

Among  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  by 
which  Henry  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
throne  and  secure  it  to  his  posterity,  are  those 
which  stipulated   the  marriage    of    prince 
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Arthur,  his  eldest  son,  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  that  of  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter, 
with  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland.  Arthur 
djing  within  less  than  two  years,  Henry  was 
obliged,  by  treaty,  to  restore  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  already  received  as  half  of 
her  portion,  and  if  she  remained  in  England 
to  give  her  one  third  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  as  also  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
earldom  of  Chester..*  Henry  could  not  in- 
fringe these  engagements  without  coming  to 
a  rupture  with  Ferdinand,  and  such  a  measure 
was  inconsistent  with  his  interests,  as  the 
deference  shewn  him  by  the  other  princes  of 
Europe,  and  especially  by  the  king  of  France, 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  strict 
alliance  with  the  Spanish  monarch.  He  there- 
fore devised  an  expedient  for  preserving  the 
friendi^hip  of  Ferdinand  without  refunding 
the  money,  and  even  to  procure  the  other 
half  of  Catherine's  portion  that  remained  un- 
paid. This  was  to  marry  that  princess  to  his 
son  Henry,  now  the  presumptive  heir  to  the. 
crown.  The  king  of  Spain  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal: The  Pope  granted  a  dispensation  ;  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  his 
brother's  widow«  a  transaction  which  gave 
rise    to  events   of  great  importance  in  the 

*  Hjm,  feed,  ton,  13.  p.  84. 
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following  reigd.  The  marriage  olMargarrtf 
with  the  Scottish  itionsifch,  wan  ttllimately 
prodiictive  of  effects  highly  beneficial  to  pos^ 
terity,  as  it  proved  the  means  of  uniting  the 
two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.* 
Henry  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity. 
Every  thing  had  succeeded  according  to  hh 
desire.  His  whote  study  was  now  to  accnnm* 
late  wealth  ;  and  the  affair  of  Perkin  War« 
bedk  was  a  plentiful  fountain  that  was  not 
yet  exhausted.  Commissioners  were  ap^ 
pointed  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  after  all  wbd 
had  abetted  or  refused  to  oppose  the  late  ro» 
belliotis.  All  those  who  were  fonnd  guilty 
ware  punished  by  heavy  fines,  which  were 
rigorously  exacted.  Two  of  his  principal 
instruments  in  this  affair,  were  Sir  Richard 
Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley,  the  former  a 
man  of  family,  the  latter  a  sieve-maker's 
son.f  These  two  ministers  appear  to  have 
executed  their  commission,  not  only  with 
extreme  rigour,  but  with  the  most  oppressive 
injustice,  by  which  they  drew  on  themselves 
the  popular  odium,  and  ca^t  a  gloomy  shade 
over  the  closing  reign  of  their  sovereign. 


*  One  of  Henry*s  counsellors  having  represented  to  him  that  Ihit 
OHvrkige  aifht  creatMiry  five  to  En^d  a  Scolob  lovcfiripi,  the 
l^lPg  replied,  that  should  this  be  the  caie,  the  weakest  would  follow 
the  BtrongM :  that  Scotland  would  be  aanoxetf  to  Eiis;laml,  *aOt 
""B'*""  wr^wtiwuo,  nvptn  I.  p,  iioo*  tan irnnffx ini  ucf u  i uiaiu« 

t  Bacon^  p.  629. 
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While  hk  agents  were'  using  every  method 
of  extorting  mone^  from  the  people,  the  king^ 
after  freqnent  attacks  of  the  gout,  was  seised 
with  a  disorder  of  the  lungs,  which  announced 
his  approaching  dissolution.  He  prepai ed  for 
death  by  acts  of  generosity  of  which  he  would 
never  have  thought  while  any  prospect  of 
life  remained:  he  granted  a  general  pardon, 
and  liberated,  at  his  own  expence,  all  pri- 
soners that  were  confined  for  debts  under  40s. 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  After 
these  preparations  ibr  his  entrance  into 
ApHi9eii,  eternity,  Henry  died  at  Kichmond, 
A.  a  1509.  jjj  ^^  fifty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  Henry  VU.  like  that  of 
most  other  princes. and  statesmen,  has  been 
variously  estimated ;  imd  his  .vices  as  well  as 
his  virtues  appear,  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
Hisitorians  cood<  mn  his  insiitiable  avarice, 
while  they  e^Xoi  his  pruden<>e.  During  the 
whole  period  of  his  reign,  he  is  said  to  have 
had. only  two  objects  in  \\e^\  the  first  was  to 
preserve  a  crown  acquired  by  an  extn^irdinary 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  ihe  second  lo  accumu** 
late  money.  The  successive  revolutions  which 
Jhad  taken  place  since  the  death  of  Edward  III. 
rendered  him  sensible  that  the  throne  of  Eng- 
Ifind  was  a  precarious  tenure;  and  he  oj^rved 
that  the  want  of  money. was  one  great  cause 

VOL.  1.  3  I 
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^f  the  troublM  and  mtefiirtaHiM  of  Ihb  pre* 
decessor«.    These  ooarideritioM  ietm  to  iiave 
actuated  all  hie  meamfftt.    It  baa  been  ^b- 
aerved,  that  although  ha  eaved  the  Inr ea  af 
man  J  n^hose  arimeB  wrre  deserving  af  deaths  be 
never  was  knawB  to  0xera»ie  aa  act  «f  grae« 
itt  regard  to  fines  and  coa&iGatiena.    On  this 
Sttbject  be  was  always  iaflexible.    Anwng  hia 
numenHis  plans  for  d^ressiag  the  avistocrar /« 
he  had  procured  several  arts  of  parlianant, 
which  forbade,   under  severe  penaltiea^  the 
^ving  of  liveries  to  any  but  menial  servants^ 
and  this  law  be  enforced  with  tbe  g^Eiaateet 
rigour.    On  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  Oaford,  who 
had  rendered  him  both  in  war  and  peace  tlM 
aoost  eminent  services,  he  was  entertained  in 
the  most  splendid  manner.    When  Heniy  wne 
about  to  depart,  he  saw  a  great  nnsabw  af 
men  dressed  in  very  riak  liveries,  and  rangadl 
so  as  to  form  a  lane  tbroagh  wbiah  he  waa  to 
pass,    if  the  earl  bad  forgotten  the  law,  iC 
was  remembered  by  the  king:  <*Whatl  my 
«'k>rd  of  Oxford,^'  said  fae^  ''are  these  ine 
<^gentlemen  all  your  menial  servants/'    Tbe 
earl  reptied  that  he  did  not  keep  se  many 
domestics;  bat  that  they  were  his  netMers, 
who  cause  to  do  him  honouron  extfaordiaary 
occasions.  ''Mylord,'Vi^tba)Ki»g*''>  thank 
^*you  for  year  goad  cheer;  but  I  mast  not 
^^siilfermy  lawatababfoken:  aayattorney^ 
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HgoneralBiafit  talk  with  yovu'^  L«rdVeniUin» 
the  historian  of  He»rjr'a  reigii»  inforais  us  that 
the  earl  of  Oxford  wae  obliged  to  atone  for 
thie  trespaw  by  paying  a  fine  of  fifteen 
liandred  marks. 

This  mo^awh  has,  indeed,  been  taxed  with 
extreme  severity  ;  but  although  a  great  part 
<tf  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  plots,  treasons* 
and  inenrreetions,  it  waamarked  with  few  exe< 
cntioM.    Fines  and  eonfiscations  were  more 
eongenial  to  Henry's  disposition  than  capital 
pmishment^.  And  it  must  be  ob^rved  that  in 
bisr^gn  so^rcely  any  person  suffered  for  trea* 
son,  that  would  not  in  the  present  age  have 
met  with  the  same  treatment.   If,  therefore,  he 
was  somewhat  too  greedy  of  the  money,  he  was 
sparing  of  the  blood  of  his  subjects*     He  was 
both  from  inclination  and  policy  a  lover  of 
peaee^  and  usually  expressed  his  idea  of  its 
velne,  by  i^nyiag  that  ^'  when  (^hrist  eanie  itito 
**the  world  peace  was  sung,  and  when  be  went 
^^outof  the  world,  peace  was  bequeathed/'   In 
legard  to  his  military  talents,  they  were  never 
pnt  to  a  fair  trial.     His  victory  at  Bosuortb 
wns#wing  to  the  desertion  o<  Hichard's  troops, 
rather  than  to  hisown  martial  abilities;  and  in 
the  battles  of  Stoke  and  Blackheath,  h<  had  a 
great  superiority  of  numbers,  besides  the  ad« 
imnti^e  of  having  troops  better  armed  and  dis» 
eiflin^  than  tbosectf  the  rebels.    It  doe»  not  ' 
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appear  that  he  was  deficient  either  in  courage 
or  skill;  for  when  his  crown  and  his  life  were 
at  stake,  he  faced  the  danger  with  a  dauntless 
composure,  although  not  without  taking  every 
possible  precaution. 

His  religious  and  moral  character  appears 
extremely  ambiguous.  He  politically  professed 
an  implicit  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
greatest   veneration  for  the  clergy;   but  he 
never  suttered  them  to  direct  his  conduct. 
He  was  constant  in  the  exercises  of  religion ; 
but  in  the  sham  excommunxation  of  his  own 
spies,  as  well  as  in  some  other  instances,  he 
made   no  scruple  of  prostituting  the  ordi* 
nances  of  the  church   to  the  views  of  his 
policy.     He  was  a  strict  observer  of  justice, 
fvhere  his  own  interest  was  not  concerned; 
but  his  avarice  often  made  him  unjust.     The 
&ar  ol  losing  his  crown,  induced  him  to  con- 
sider as  lawful  every  means  that  could  tend 
to  its  preservation;  and  the  death  of  the  inno* 
cent  ear<  of  ^^  arwick  will  ever  be  a  stain  on 
bis  memory*     As  a  skilful  legislator  and  a 
refined   politician,  his  name  stands  conspi- 
cuous in  history,  and  his  prudence  has  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  the  English  Solomon. 
His  const  int  aim  was  to  depress  the  nobility, 
and  to  exalt  and  humanize  the  people.     To 
the  restless  ambition  of  the  former,  and  the 
servile  dependence   of  the   latter,    all    the 
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troubles  of  the  preceding  reigns  might  be 
traced;  and  Henry  had  not  ikiled  to  make 
the  observation.  Every  baron  had  a  number 
of  subjects,  over  whom  he  exercised  an  abso- 
lute power,  and  upon  every  occasion  could 
influence  numbers  to  join  him  in  a  revolt 
against  the  sovereign.  Henry  considered,  that 
to  give  these  petty  monarchs  the  power  of 
selling  their  estates,  would  be  a  sure  means 
of  weakening  their  interests.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  the  croisades  and  the  in- 
crease of  luxury,  had  long  ago  introduced  the 
alienation  of  landed  property,  till  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  1.  the  law  of  entails  was  devised^ 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Henry 
procured  an  act  of  parliament,  u  hich  granted 
to  the  nobility  a  power  of  alienating  their 
possessions.  This  law  was  extremely  pleasing 
to  the  commons,  and  not  disagreeable  to  the 
nobles,  as  it  afforded  them  an  immediate 
resource  ibr  supplying  the  demands  of  prodi- 
gality. The  blow  reached  their  posterity 
alone,  and  their  views  were  not  so  extensive 
as  to  foresee  remote  consequences. 

But  the  greatest  efforts  qf  this  monarch 
were  directed  to  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce, because  this  naturally  tended  to  in* 
troduce  a  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people^ 
and  disengaged  them  froin  their  dependence, 
pn  the  nobility.    His  avarice  and  extriemt 
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cautioHi  however,  in  refusing  to  incnr  the 
trifling  expense  of  equipping  Columbus  for 
the  search  of  a  new  world,  caused  him  to  loae 
the  most  glorious  opportunity  of  immorta* 
lizing  bis  name,  and  extending  the  navigation 
and  trade  of  his  kingdom  that  an  j  monarch 
could  ever  enjoy.  He  endeavoured  to  atone 
for  his  error  by  sending  out  Sebastian  Cabut 
on  a  similar  expedition  ;  but  it  was  then  too 
late,  and  the  favourable  opportunity  was  fom 
ever  lost.*  But  narrow  views  of  commereial 
affairs  were  not  peculiar  to  Henry :  they  were 
Qommon  to  all  the  princes  and  states  of  that 
Hge.  The  vast  projects  and  magnificent  Tiew* 
of  Columbus  were  treated  with  contempt^  or 
at  least  with  neglect,  in  other  countriee  aa  well 
as  in  l^gland ;  and  it  was  oniy  after  eight 
years  of  solicitations,  seconded  by  the  exertion 
of  public  spirited  individuals,  that  he  obtaiued 
the  patronage  of  queen  Isabella  in  Spain** 
The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was,  on  the  whole, 

•  The  qnetUoa  migbc  here  be  proposed :  What  would  hav*  bee» 
te  ^aMNB^veiieet  had  tilt  EnfHfh,  iniiead  t^  thf  Kpnaiards,  di«D0vci«4 
and  conqoered  Mexico,  Pfcro  ?  &c.  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
poMemoB  of  the  AniericaB  minci  has  beea  followed  by  the  decHoe  «f 
fadaitry  and  the  dfeoreatf  of  popalatioo  in  Spala,  to4  tel  tbr  Ha» 
effeelf  might  boTe  been  produced  in  Eogland.  Bat  tbe  ivbte^aent 
aifcaiaitaaoai  oftbeie  two  kiogdomt  hate  bcrn  tatreoiely  diSena^ 
mad  .the  qoeitloo,  coniideeed  la  all  Its  beariflgf,  mif bt  fooiiib  aattcr 
fbr  a  coHoDi  aad  lotereatigg  diasertatioa.  Hera  il  iiaeet  to  obsert* 
th^t.  vhfui  America  way  conquered,  Spaia  wn  tlaltiqg  iato  'fespa* 
tbm  t  Englaad  waa  rising  to  liberty.  For  a  view  of  the  caases  whldl 
yfeaealcd  Spala  frfm  dariviagsneh  advaotagaiaiaHgbl  have  tega 
expected.  Tide  Hist,  of  Spala,  f  abliibed  by  LoagmMaad  C  o.l^aadaa, 
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•xtremely  beneficial  to  England,  and  pra^ 
duced  one  of  the  most  important  tevolationn 
that  ever  took  place  in  any  country.  An 
insolent  and  factions  aristocracy  washumbledt 
a  nation,  addicted  to  tmnnlt  and  convulsed 
with  incessant  rebellions,  waa  reduced  .to 
civil  subordination.  These  effbcts^  ho%vever, 
were  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  pru** 
dence  and  patriotism  of  the  king;  but  in 
part  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The 
sovereigns  of  £urope  bad  long  made  the 
d^ression  of  the  nobles  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  people  one  of  the  great  objects  of  their 
policy  ;  but  their  endeavours  had  often  been 
attended  with  little  success.  It  was  only 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  that 
knman  reason,  after  a  lethargy  of  ten  cen« 
tunes,  b^an  to  exert  itself  with  success  for 
the  happiness  of  the  species.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  the  statutes,  which  permitted  the 
alienation  of  estates,  prohibited  the  giving  of 
Uveriee  to  letakwrs,  &c.  gave  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  feudal  system  in  England;  bat  the  way 
for  this  revolution  was  previously  prepared 
by  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  which,  as  already  observed, 
many  of  the  principal  families  had  been  ex* 
tirpated  by  battles  and  executions,  and  the 

«  The  republic  of  Genoa  refused  to  palroaiae  the  enterpriie  of 
Gobfflbos;  ud  in  Portngnl  he  was  anderaiined  by  an  intemted 
paitjr.    Vide  Robertson'!  Hitt«  Amer.  yoI.  1.  and  anthorltics  qaoted. 
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rest  deprived  of  their  wealth  and  influence  hj 
fines  and  confiscaticms.  The  civil  ivara^  there* 
fore,  Jiad  contributed  more  effectuatlj  than 
all  the  policy  of  Henry  to  the  depresnon  of 
the  aristocratical  order.  The  snhseqaent 
eqj^ension  of  commerce  excited  the  industry 
and  increased  the  wealth  and  conseqnently 
the  influence  of  the  people:  while  an  in* 
creasing  luxury  multiplied  the  wants  and 
exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  great :  the  baxo* 
nial  estates  were  gradually  dismembered,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  them  dispersed  aoiDog 
the  commons,  and  the  baronial  power  was,  in 
process  of  time,-  wholly  extinguished.  Various 
circumstances,  thereibre,  concurred  to  pro- 
duce one  great  effect.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  whatever  the  character  of  Hemy  might 
be  as  a  man,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
English  kings;  his  reign  if  not  theJBOst  bril- 
liant was  the  most  beneficial  that  England 
bad  seen ;  and  it  must  be  i^arded  as  the  era 
in  which  was  laid  the  fbundatioa  of  our 
present  system  t>f  society. 


END  OF  VOU  I. 
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